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BBGDN   Ml  THE   TBAR    164I,    WITH    THB    PRRCEDENT  PAMAOBS 
ABD   ACTIONS  THAT  CONTRIBUTED  THEREUKTO. 


I  A  S  soon  as  the  king  came  to  York,  which  was  about 
XI-  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  and  found  his  reception 
there  to  be  equal  to  his  expectation,  the  gentry,  aad 
men  of  ability  of  that  great  and  populous  county,  (some 
very  few  excepted,)  expressing  great  alacrity  for  his 
rat^esty's  being  with  them,  and  do  less  sense  of  the 
insolent  proceedings  of  the  parliament ;  whereupon  he 
resolved  to  treat  with  the  two  houses  in  another  manner 
than  be  liad  done,  and  to  let  them  clearly  know,  "  that 
as  he  would  deny  them  nothing  that  was  fit  for  them 
to  ask,  so  he  would  yield  to  nothing  that  was  unreason- 
able for  him  to  grant ;  and  that  he  woold  have  nothing 
extorted  from  him  that  he  was  not  very  well  inclined  to 
consent  to."  So,  within  few  days  after  his  coming  thither, 
he  sent  a  declaration  {which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and, 
in  the  frontispiece,  recommended  to  the  conaderation  . 
VOL.  II.  B 
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of  all  his  loving  subjects)  to  them,  In  answer  to  that 
presented  to  him  at  Newmarket  some  days  before :  he 
told  them, 
3  "  That  though  that  declaration  presented  to  him  at  New- 
market from  both  houses  of  pariiament  [was]  of  ao  strange 
a  nature,  in  reepect  of  what  he  expected,  (after  so  many  acta 
of  gra^  Bad  favour  to  his  pe<^le,)  and  some  expressions  in 
it  so  different  from  the  usual  language  to  prinoea,  that  he 
might  well  take  a  very  long  time  to  consider  it ;  yet  the 
deameas  and  uprightness  of  his  conscience  to  God,  and  love 
to  his  subjects,  had  suppUed  him  with  a  speedy  answer ;  sod 
his  unalterable  affection  to  his  people  prevailed  with  him  to 
suppress  that  passion,  which  might  well  enough  become  him 
upon  such  an  invitation.  He  sold,  he  had  oonsidered  his 
answer  of  the  first  of  that  month  at  Theobalds,  which  was 
said  to  have  given  just  cause  of  sorrow  to  his  subjects :  but, 
he  said,  whoever  looked  over  that  message,  (which  was  in 
effect  to  telt  him,  that  if  he  would  not  join  with  them  in  an 
act  which  he  conceived  might  prove  prejudicial  and  dangerous 
to  him  and  the  whole  kingdom,  they  would  make  a  law 
without  him,  and  impose  it  upon  his  people,)  would  not  think 
that  sudden  answer  could  be  excepted  to.  He  said,  he  had 
little  encouragement  to  replies  of  that  nature,  when  he  was 
told  of  how  little  value  hia  worda  were  like  to  be  with  them, 
though  they  came  accompanied  with  all  the  actions  of  love 
and  justice,  (where  there  was  room  for  aotions  to  aooompaoy 
them ;)  yet  he  could  not  hut  disavow  the  having  any  such 
evil  counsel  or  counsellors  about  him,  to  his  knowledge,  as 
were  mentioned  by  them ;  and,  if  any  such  should  be  disco- 
vered, he  would  leave  them  to  the  censure  and  judgment  of 
his  parliament.  In  the  mean  time  he  could  wish,  that  his 
own  immediate  actions,  which  he  did  avow,  and  his  own 
honour,  might  not  be  so  roughly  censured  and  wounded  undw 
that  oommon  style  of  evil  counsellors.  For  his  faithful  and 
zealous  affection  to  the  true  protestant  profession,  and  his 
resolution  to  concur  with  his  parliament  in  any  possible  course 
for  the  propagation  of  it  and  the  supprea^on  of  popery,  he 
said  he  could  say  no  more  than  he  had  aheady  expressed 
in  his  declaration  to  aU  hia  loving  subjects,  published  ia 
January  last,  by  the  advice   of  iiia  privy  council ;    in  which 
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he  eodeaToared  to  make  aa  lively  a  confesnon  of  himself  in 
that  p(»nt  as  he  was  ahle,  being  most  assured,  that  the 
constant  practice  of  his  life  had  been  anawerable  thereunto : 
and  therefore  be  did  rather  expect  a  testimony  aud  aoknow- 
ledgmoit  of  such  his  zeal  and  piety,  than  diose  expressions 
he  met  with  in  that  dedaiataon  of  any  design  of  altering 
redigion  in  this  kingdom.  And  he  said,  he  did,  out  of  the 
tnnoeeDoy  of  his  soul,  wish,  tfa&t  the  judgments  of  Heaven  might 
be  manifested  upon  those  who  have  or  had  any  snob  design. 
3  "  As  for  the  Scota^  troubles,  he  told  them,  he  had  thought 
tiiat  Uiofle  unhappy  differences  had  been  wrapped  up  in  per- 
petual mtraoe  by  the  act  of  oblivion ;  which,  being  solenuily 
passed  in  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  stopped  his  own 
mon^  from  any  other  reply,  than  to  shew  his  great  dislike 
for  reviving  the  memory  thereof.  He  said,  if  the  refiellion 
in  Ireland,  so  odious  to  all  ChristJans,  seemed  to  have  been 
framed  and  mtuntained  in  England,  or  to  have  any  counte- 
nance from  hence,  he  conjured  both  his  houses  of  parliament, 
and  all  his  loving  subjects  whatsoever,  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  discover  and  find  such  out,  that  he  might  join  in 
the  most  exemplary  vengeance  upon  them  that  could  be 
imagined.  But,  he  told  them,  he  must  think  himself  highly 
and  causelessly  injured  in  his  reputation,  if  any  declaration, 
action,  or  expresmon  of  the  Irish  rebels,  any  letter  from  the 
count  Bozetti  to  the  papists  for  fasting  and  praying,  or  from 
Tristrun  Whetoomb,  of  strange  speeches  uttered  in  Ireland, 
should  b^et  any  jeaiouj^  or  misapprehension  in  his  subjects 
of  his  justice,  piety,  and  affection :  it  being  evident  to  all 
understandings,  that  those  mischievous  and  wicked  rebels  are 
not  so  capable  of  great  advantage,  as  by  having  their  false 
discoorses  so  far  b^eved,  as  to  raise  fears  and  jealousies 
to  the  distraction  of  this  kingdom ;  the  only  way  to  their 
security.  He  said,  he  could  not  express  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  sufferings  of  his  poor  protestant  subjects  in  that  kingdmn, 
tiian  he  bad  done  in  bis  often  messages  to  both  houses ;  by 
which  he  had  offered,  and  was  still  ready,  to  venture  his  royal 
pwaon  for  their  redemption ;  well  knowing,  that  as  he  was  in 
his  own  interests  more  oonoemed  in  them,  so  he  was  to  make 
a  strict  account  to  Almighty  God  for  any  ne^eot  of  bis  duty,  or 
their  preservation. 

b2 
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4  "  For  tiie  manifold  attempts  to  provoke  his  late  arm}',  and 
the  army  of  the  Scots,  ajid  to  raise  a  faction  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  were  said  as 
relating  to  him,  he  could  not  mthout  great  indignation  suffer 
himself  to  be  reproached  to  have  intended  the  least  force 
or  threatening  to  his  ptu-liament ;  as  the  being  privy  to  the 
bringing  up  of  the  army  would  impfy.  Whereas,  he  called 
God  to  witness,  he  never  bad  any  such  tfaou^t,  or  knew 
of  tmy  such  resolution  concerning  his  late  army.  For  the 
petition  shewed  to  him  by  captun  L^,  he  said,  he  well 
remembered  the  same,  and  the  occasion  of  that  conference. 
Captain  Leg  being  lately  come  out  of  the  north,  and  repwring 
to  him  at  Whitohall,  his  majesty  asked  him  of  the  state  of 
hie  army ;  and,  after  some  relation  of  it,  he  told  his  majesty, 
that  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  army  had  a  mind 
te  petition  the  parliament',  as  others  of  hie  people  had  done, 
and  shewed  him  the  copy  of  a  petition ;  which  he  read,  and 
finding  it  to  be  very  humble,  desiring  the  parliament  mi^t 
receive  no  interruption  in  the  reformation  of  the  church  and 
state  to  the  model  of  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  his  majesty 
told  him  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  it;  whereupon  captain 
L^  repUed,  that  be  believed  all  the  officers  of  the  army 
would  like  it;  only,  he  thought,  sir  Jacob  Ashley  would  he 
unwilling  to  sign  it,  out  of  fear  that  it  might  displease  him. 
His  majesty  then  read  the  petition  over  again ;  and  observing 
nothing  in  matter  or  form  he  conceived  could  posnbly  give 
just  cause  of  ollence,  he  delivered  it  to  him  agiun,  bidding  him 
^ve  it  to  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  for  whose  satisfaction  he  writ  C.  R. 
upon  it,  to  testify  his  approbation ;  and  he  wished  that  the 
petition  might  be  seen  and  published,  and  then  he  believed  it 
would  appear  no  dangerous  aae,  nor  a  juat  ground  for  the  least 
jealousy  or  misapprehension. 

5  "  For  Mr.  Jermyn,  he  said,  it  was  well  known  that  he  was 
gone  from  Wliitehall  before  he  received  the  desire  of  both 
houses  for  the  restraint  of  his  servants ;  neither  returned 
he  thither,  or  passed  over  by  any  warrant  granted  by  him 
after  that  time.  For  the  breach  of  privil^e  in  the  accusation 
of  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  live  members  of  the  hiHise  <^ 
commons,  he  told  thenti  he  thought,  he  had  given  so  ample 
satisfaction  in  his  several  messi^es  to  that  purpose,  that  it 
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ahouM  have  been  no  more  pressed  against  him ;  being  oon- 
Sdent,  if  the  breach  of  privilege  had  been  greater  than  ever 
bad  been  before  offered,  his  acknowledgment  and  retractation 
had  been  greater  than  ever  king  had  given :  besides  the  not 
examioing  how  many  of  his  privileges  had  been  invaded  in 
defence  and  vindication  of  the  other.  And  therefore  he  hoped 
his  true  and  earnest  protestation  in  his  answer  to  their  order 
concerning  the  militia  would  so  far  have  satisfied  them  of 
hie  intentions  then,  that  they  would  no  more  have  entertained 
any  imagination  of  any  other  design  than  he  there  expressed. 
But  why  the  listing  bo  many  officers,  and  entertajning  them 
at  Whitehall,  should  be  niisooDstrued,  he  said,  he  much  mar- 
velled, when  it  was  notoriously  known  the  tumults  about  West- 
minster were  so  great,  and  thdr  demeanour  so  scandalous  and 
seditions,  that  be  had  gopd  cause  to  suppose  his  own  person, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  be  in  apparent  danger ; 
and  therefore  he  had  great  reason  to  appoint  a  guard  about 
him,  and  to  accept  the  dutiful  tender  of  the  services  of  any  of 
his  loving  subjects,  which  was  aU  he  did  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
inns  <^  court. 
6  "  For  the  lord  Digby,  he  assured  them  in  the  word  of  a 
king,  that  he  had  bis  warrant  to  pass  the  seas,  and  had  left 
his  court,  before  ever  he  heard  of  the  vote  of  the  house  of 
commons,  or  had  any  cause  to  imagine  that  his  absence  would 
have  been  excepted  against.  What  their  advertisements  were 
from  Kome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  other  parts,  or  what  the  pope's 
nuncio  solitnts  the  kings  of  France  or  Spain  to  do,  or  fh>m 
what  persons  such  informations  come  to  them,  or  how  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  such  persons  had  been  sifted  and 
examined,  he  said,  he  knew  not ;  but  was  confident,  no  sober 
honest  man  in  his  kingdoms  could  believe,  that  he  was  so 
desperate,  or  so  s^iseless,  to  entertaJa  such  demgns,  as  would 
not  only  bury  this  his  kingdom  in  sudden  distraction  and 
ruin,  but  his  own  name  and  posterity  in  perpetual  soom  and 
infamy.  And  therefore,  he  said,  he  could  have  wished  in 
matters  of  so  high  and  tender  a  nature,  wherewith  the  minds 
of  bis  good  subjects  must  needs  be  startled,  all  the  expreesioos 
had  been  so  plain  and  easy,  that  nothing  might  stick  with  them 
that  reflected  upon  his  majesty :  since  they  thought  fit  to 
publish  it  at  all. 
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7  "  And  having  now  de^t  lima  plaonly  and  freely  witii  them, 
by  way  of  anawer  to  the  partioular  grounds  of  their  fears, 
he  said,  he  hoped,  upon  a  due  oonaideraUon  and  weighing  of 
both  together,  they  would  not  find  the  grounds  to  be  of  that 
moment  to  beget,  or  longer  to  continue,  a  misunderstanding 
between  them;  or  force  them  to  apply  thenuelvee  to  the 
use  of  any  other  power  than  what  the  law  had  given  them : 
tile  which  he  always  intended  should  be  the  measure  of  his 
own  power,  and  expected  it  should  be  the  rule  of  his  subjects* 


8  "  Concerning  hie  own  fears  and  jealoucdes,  as  he  had  no 
intention  of  accusing  them,  so  he  said,  he  was  sure  no  words 
spoken  by  him  on  the  sudd^i  at  Theobalds  would  bear  Uiat 
interpretation.  He  had  said,  for  his  residenoe  near  them,  he 
wished  it  might  b«  so  safe  and  honourable,  that  he  had  no 
cause  to  absent  himself  from  Whitehall ;  and  how  that  oould 
he  a  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament  he  could  not  understand. 
He  said,  he  had  explained  his  meaning  in  his  answer  at  New- 
market, at  the  presentation  of  that  declaration,  conoeming  the 
printed  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons,  and  the  great  tumults 
at  Westminster :  and  he  said,  he  must  appeal  to  them  and 
all  the  world,  whether  he  might  not  justly  suppose  himself 
in  danger  of  either.  And  if  he  were  now  at  Whitehall,  be 
sfiked  them,  what  security  he  had,  that  the  like  should  not 
he  again  \  especially  if  any  delinquents  of  that  nature  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  ministers  cf  justice,  and  had  been 
rescued  hy  the  people,  and  so  as  yet  had  escaped  unpunished. 
He  told  them,  if  they  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  seditious 
words  used  in,  and  the  ciroumstanoes  of  those  tumults,  and 
would  appoint  some  way  for  the  examination  of  tfaem,  he 
would  require  some  of  his  learned  council  to  attend  with  such 
evidence  as  might  satisfy  them ;  and  till  that  were  done,  or 
some  other  course  should  be  taken  for  his  security,  he  said, 
they  could  not  with  reason  wonder  that  he  intended  not  to  be 
where  he  most  desired  to  be, 

9  "  He  asked  them,  whether  there  oould  yet  want  evidence 
of  his  hearty  and  importunate  deare  to  join  with  his  parlia. 
ment,  and  all  his  imthful  subjects,  in  defence  of  the  religion 
and  public  good  of  the  kingdom  I  Whether  he  had  given 
them  no  other  earnest  but  words,  to  secure   them   of  those 
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desiiefl!  He  told  them  the  very  romoiiBtrance  of  the  house 
of  eommooe  (pnbliahed  in  November  hmt)  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  allowed  him  a  more  real  testimony  of  his  good  affec- 
tions than  worda ;  that  remonstrance  valued  hie  aots  of  grace 
and  justice  at  ao  high  a  rate,  that  it  declared  the  kingdom 
to  be  then  a  gainer,  though  it  had  charged  itself,  by  bills  of 
Bubflidies  and  poll-money,  with  the  levy  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  besides  the  oonbaeting  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  more  to  his  subjects  of  Scotland. 
He  asked  them,  whether  the  bills  for  the  trieonia]  parliament, 
for  relinquishing  bis  title  of  impoeing  upon  merchandise,  and 
power  of  pressing  of  soldiers,  for  the  taking  away  the  star- 
chamber  and  high-commisfflon  courts,  for  the  regidating  the 
council-table,  were  but  words !  whether  the  bills  for  the  forests, 
the  stannary  courts,  the  clerk  of  the  market,  and  the  taking 
away  the  votes  of  bishops  out  of  the  lords'  house,  were  but 
words  \  Lastly,  what  greater  earnest  of  bis  trust  and  reliance 
on  his  parliament  he  could  give,  than  the  passing  the  bill 
for  the  oontinnance  of  this  present  parliament  I  the  length  of 
which,  he  said,  he  hoped,  would  never  alter  the  nature  of 
parhtunents  and  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  or  invite 
his  subjects  BO  much  to  abuse  his  confidence,  as  to  este^n 
any  thing  fit  for  this  parhoment  to  do,  which  were  not  fit,  if 
it  were  in  his  power  to  dissolve  it  to-morrow.  And  after  all 
these  and  many  other  acts  of  grace  on  his  part,  that  he 
might  be  sure  of  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  him  and 
all  his  subjects,  he  had  offered,  and  was  still  ready  to  grant, 
a  free  and  general  pardon,  as  ample  ae  themselves  should 
think  fit.  Now  if  those  were  not  real  expreseions  of  the 
aSectioos  of  his  soul  for  the  public  good  of  his  kingdom,  he  said 
he  must  confess  that  he  want«d  skill  to  manifest  them. 
10  "  To  conclude  :  although  he  thought  his  answer  already  full 
to  that  point  concerning  bis  return  to  London,  he  told  them, 
that  he  was  willing  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
matter  of  so  great  weight,  as  with  reference  to  the  af&irs  of 
this  kingdom  and  to  his  own  inclinations  and  desires,  that  if  all 
he  could  say  or  do  could  raise  a  mutual  confidence,  (the  only 
way,  with  Crod's  blessing,  to  make  them  all  happy,)  and,  by  their 
encouragement,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  government  of  the 
city  of  London,  might  recover  some  life  for  his  security ;  he 
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would  overtake  their  desires,  imd  be  es  soon  mth  t^m  as 
they  could  wish.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  be  sure  tiiat 
neither  the  business  of  Ireland,  or  any  other  advantage  for  this 
kingdom,  should  suffer  through  hie  default,  or  by  his  absence ;  he 
being  so  far  from  repenting  the  acta  of  his  justice  and  grace  which 
he  hod  already  performed  to  his  people,  that,  he  said,  he  should 
with  the  same  alacrity  be  still  ready  to  add  such  new  ones,  as  might 
best  advance  the  peace,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  this  nation.*^ 

n  They  who  now  read  this  declaration,  and  remember 
only  the  insolent  and  undutiful  expreasions  in  that 
declaration  to  which  this  was  an  answer,  and  the  more 
insolent  and  seditious  actions  which  preceded,  accom- 
panied, and  attended  it,  may  think  that  the  style  was  not 
answerable  to  the  provocation,  nor  princely  enough  for 
such  a  contest ;  and  may  believe,  that  if  his  majesty 
had  then  expressed  himself  with  more  indignation  for 
what  he  had  sufiered,  and  more  resolution  "  that  he 
would  no  more  endure  those  sufferings,"  they  who  were 
not  yet  grown  to  the  hardiness  of  avowing  the  contempt 
of  the  king  (and  most  of  them  having  designs  to  be  great 
with  and  by  him  whom  they  provoked)  would  sooner 
have  been  checked,  and  recovered  their  loyalty  and 
obedience.  But  they  again,  who  consider  and  remember 
that  conjuncture  of  time,  the  incredible  disadvantage  his 
majesty  suffered  by  the  misunderstanding  of  his  going  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and  by  the  popular  mistake  of 
privilege  of  parliament,  and  consequently  of  the  breach 
of  those  privileges ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
height  and  reputation  the  factious  party  had  arrived 
to,  the  stratagems  they  used,  and  the  infusions  they 
made  into  the  people,  "  of  the  king's  disinclination  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  ;"  and  especially,  "  that  he  had 
consented  to  all  those  excellent  laws  made  this  par- 
liament (of  which  the  people  were  possessed)  very  un- 
willingly, and  meant  to  avoid  them  :  that  the  queen 
had  an  irreconcilable  hatred   to  the  religion  professed, 
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and  to  the  whole  nation,  and  that  her  power  yn&  unques- 
tionable :  that  therQ  was  a  design  to  send  the  prince 
beyond  the  seae,  and  to  marry  him  to  some  p^ist :" 
above  all,  (which  the  principal  of  them,  with  wonderful 
confidence,  in  all  places  avowed  to  be  true,)  *'  that  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland  was  fomented,  and  countenanced 
at  least,  by  the  qaeen,  that  good  terms  might  be  got 
for  the  catholics  in  England  :"  I  say,  whoever  remembers 
this,  and,  that  though  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
exorbitancy  of  the  parliament  might  be  very  ofienuve 
to  some  sober  and  discerning  men,  yet  his  miyesty  had 
no  reason  to  presume  of  their  eminent  and  vehement 
zeal  on  his  behalf,  since  he  saw  all  those  (two  or  three 
only  excepted)  iroTo.  whom  he  might  challenge  the  duty 
and  faith  of  servants  itsque  ad  aras,  and  for  whose  sake 
he  had  undergone  many  difficulties,  either  totally  aliened 
from  his  service,  and  engaged  against  him,  or,  like  men 
in  a  trance,  unapplicable  to  it ;  he  will  conclude  that  it 
concerned  his  majesty,  by  all  gentleness  and  condescen- 
sion, to  undeceive  and  recover  men  to  their  sobriety  and 
understanding,  before  he  could  hope  to  make  them  ap- 
prehensive of  their  own  duty,  or  the  reverence  that  was 
due  to  him ;  and  therefore,  that  he  was  to  descend  to  all 
possible  arts  and  means  to  that  purpose,  it  being  very 
evident,  that  men  would  no  sooner  discern  his  princely 
justice  and  clemency,  than  they  must  be  sensible  of  the 
indignities  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  incensed 
against  those  who  were  the  authors  of  them. 
13  And  the  truth  is,  (which  I  speak  knowingly,)  at  that 
time,  the  king's  resolution  was  to  shelter  himself  wholly  . 
under  the  law ;  to  grant  any  thing  that  by  the  law  he 
was  obliged  to  grant ;  and  to  deny  what  by  the  law  was 
in  his  own  power,  and  which  he  found  inconvenient  to 
consent  to ;  and  to  oppose  and  punish  any  extravagant 
attempt  by  the  force  and  power  of  the  law,  presuming 
that  the  king  and  the  law  together  would  have  been 
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strong  enough  for  anj  eocounter  that  could  happen  ; 
and  that  the  law  was  so  sensible  a  tiling,  that  the  people 
would  easily  perceive  who  endeavoured  to  preserve,  and 
who  to  suppress  it,  and  dispose  themselves  accordingly. 

13  The  day  before  this  answer  of  his  majesty  came  to 
thetn,  though  they  knew  they  should  speedily  receive 
it,  lest  somewhat  in  it  might  answer,  and  so  prevent 
some  other  scandals  they  had  a  mind  to  lay  to  his 
m^esty's  charge,  they  seut  a  petition  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  lords  and  commons,  upon  occasion  of  the 
short  cursory  speech  he  made  to  their  committee,  (which 
is  before  mentioned,)  at  the  delivery  of  their  declaration 
at  Newmarket,  in  which  they  told  him, 

14  "  That  the  lords  and  oomiuoiis  in  parliiiineiit  could  not 
conceive,  that  that  declaration,  which  he  received  from  them 
at  Newmarket,  was  euoh  as  did  deserve  that  censure  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  lay  upon  them  in  that  speech  which  his  majesty 
made  to  their  committee;  their  address  therein,  being  accom- 
panied with  plainness,  humility,  and  fajthfuhiesa,  they  thought 
more  proper  for  the  removing  the  dislraction  of  the  kingdom, 
than  if  they  had  then  proceeded  according  to  his  message  of 
the  twentieth  of  January' ;  by  which  he  was  pleased  to  desire, 
that  they  would  declare  what  they  intended  to  do  for  his 
majesty,  and  what  they  expected  to  be  done  for  themselves ; 
in  both  which,  they  said,  they  had  been  very  much  hindered  by 
his  majesty's  denial  to  secure  them  and  the  whole  kingdom,  by 
disposing  the  militia  aa  they  had  divers  tunes  most  humbly 
petitioned.  And  yet,  they  said,  they  bad  not  been  altogether 
negligent  of  either,  baving  lately  made  good  proceedings  in 
preparing  a  book  of  rates,  to  be  passed  in  a  bill  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  likewise  the  most  material  heads  of  those  bumble 
desires  which  they  intended  to  make  to  his  majesty  for  the  good 
and  contentment  of  his  majesty  and  hie  people ;  but  none  of 
these  could  be  perfected  before  the  kingdom  be  put  in  safety,  by 
settling  the  militia :  and  until  his  majesty  should  be  pleased  to 
concur  with  his  parliament  in  those  necessary  things,  they  held 
it  impossible  for  bis  majesty  to  give  the  world  or  his  people  such 
satisfaction  concerning  the  fears  and  jealousies  which  the)-  had 
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eipnned,  as  fhey  hoped  his  UMJetty  had  already  reoelTed 
toodung  that  exoq>ti(m  whidi  be  was  pleawd  to  take  to 
Mr.  Pym'fl  speech.  Ah  for  faia  majesty's  fean  and  donbta, 
the  ground  whereof  wob  from  seditioua  pamphlets  and  aeimoiia, 
they  said,  Uiey  should  be  m  oareAil  to  eodeavonr  the  removal 
[of  them],  as  bo«mi  aa  they  ^ould  underKtand  what  pamphlets 
and  senntKU  were  by  his  majesty  mtended,  as  they  had  been 
to  prevent  aD  dangwous  tumults.  And  if  any  extraordinary 
eonoourse  of  peofde  out  <^  the  oity  to  Westminster  had  the  faoe 
and  diow  of  tumult  and  danger,  in  his  majesty's  {^prehension, 
it  would  appear  to  be  caused  by  his  majesty's  denial  of  audi  a 
guard  to  his  parliament  as  they  mi^t  have  cause  to  confide  in ; 
and  by  taldng  into  Whitehall  such  a  guard  for  himself  as  gave 
just  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  parliament,  and  of  terror  and 
o^noe  to  his  peofJe.  They  told  him,  the;  sought  nothing  but 
his  majesty's  honour,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  hia  king- 
doma ;  and  that  tiiey  were  heartily  sorry  they  had  such  plentiful 
matter  [for]  an  answer  to  diat  question,  whether  his  majesty 
bad  vicJated  their  laws !  They  besought  his  majesty  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  was  in  a  great 
part  managed  by  his  ministers  before  the  beginning  of  this  par-* 
liament,  consisted  of  many  continued  and  multiplied  acts  of 
violation  of  laws ;  the  wounds  whereof  were  scarcely  healed, 
when  the  extremity  of  all  those  violations  was  far  exceeded  by 
the  late  strange  and  unheard  of  breach  of  their  laws  in  the 
accusation  of  the  lord  Eimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of 
tlie  commons'  bouse,  and  in  the  proceedings  thereupon ;  for 
which  they  had  yet  received  no  fiill  satisfaction. 

15  "  To  his  majesty's  next  question,  whether  he  had  denied  any 
bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of  his  subjects  t  th^  wished  they 
could  atop  in  the  midst  of  their  answer ;  that  with  much  thaok- 
fiilness  t^ey  acknotdet^^  that  his  majesty  bad  passed  many 
good  bills  full  of  contentment  and  advantage  to  his  people :  but 
truth  and  necessity  enforced  them  to  odd  this,  that,  even  in  or 
about  tiie  time  of  passing  those  bills,  some  design  or  other  had 
been  on  foot,  which  if  it  hod  taken  effect  would  not  only  have 
deprived  them  of  the  fruit  of  those  bills,  but  have  reduced  them 
to  a  worse  condition  of  confusion  than  that  wherein  the  parli»- 
m«it  found  them. 

16  ^'  And  if  his  majesty  had  asked  them  the  third  question  in- 
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timated  in  that  apeeoh,  what  they  had  done  for  him  \  they  told 
him,  their  aoaww  would  have  been  much  more  easy ;  that  they 
had  pud  two  armies  with  which  the  kingdom  was  burdened  the 
last  year,  and  had  undergone  the  ohai^  of  the  war  in  Ireland 
at  thi«  time,  when,  through  many  other  excessive  charges  and 
pressures,  whereby  his  subjects  had  been  exhausted,  and  Uie 
stock  of  the  kiogdom  very  much  diminished ;  which  great  mis- 
chiefs, and  the  charges  thereupon  ensuing,  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  evil  counsels  so  powerful  with  his  majesty,  and  would 
cost  this  kingdom  more  than  two  miUions ;  all  which,  in  justice, 
ou^t  to  have  been  borne  by  his  majesty. 

17  "  As  for  that  free  and  general  pardon  his  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  off^,  they  said,  it  could  be  no  security  to  their  fears 
and  jealousies,  for  which  his  majesty  seemed  to  propound  it ; 
because  they  arose  not  fVom  any  guilt  of  their  own  actions,  bat 
from  the  evil  designs  and  attempts  of  others. 

18  **  To  that  their  humble  answer  to  that  speech,  they  desired  to 
add  an  information,  which  they  lately  received  from  the  deputy 
governor  of  the  merchant  adventurers  at  Rotterdam  in  Holland, 
that  an  unknown  person,  appertauiing  to  the  lord  Digby,  did 
lately  solicit  one  James  Henly,  a  mariner,  to  go  to  Elsinore,  and 
to  take  charge  of  a  ship  in  tiie  fleet  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
there  prepared ;  which  be  should  conduct  to  Hull.  In  which 
fleet  likewise,  he  said,  a  great  anny  was  to  be  transported :  and 
although  they  were  not  apt  to  give  credit  to  infonnations  of  that 
nature,  yet  they  oould  not  altogether  think  it  fit  to  be  neglected ; 
but  that  it  might  justly  add  somewhat  to  the  weight  of  their 
foors  and  jealousies,  considering  with  what  circumstances  it  was 
accompanied ;  with  the  lord  Digby's  precedent  expressions  in  his 
letter  to  her  majesty,  and  sir  Lewis  Dives;  and  his  majesty^s 
succeeding  course  of  withdrawing  himself  northward  from  his 
parliament,  in  a  manner  very  suitable  and  correspondent  to  that 
evil  counsel ;  which,  they  doubted,  would  make  much  deeper  im- 
pression in  the  generality  of  his  people :  and  therefore  they  most 
humbly  advised  and  besou^t  his  majesty,  for  the  procuring  and 
setUing  the  confidence  of  his  parliament  and  till  hie  subjects, 
and  for  the  other  important  reasons  concerning  the  recovery  of 
Ireland,  and  securing  this  kingdom,  which  had  boon  formeriy 
presented  to  him,  he  would  bo  graciously  pleased,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  to  return  to  those  parts,  and  to  close  with  the 
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eonnsel  aod  deure  of  his  parliamsnt ;  where  he  should  find  their 
dutifnl  affeotions  and  endeavours  ready  to  attend  hia  majesty 
wHh  such  entertainment,  as  should  not  only  give  him  just  cause 
of  security  in  their  faithfiiloesB,  but  oUier  manifold  evidences  of 
Uieir  earnest  intentions  and  endeaTOurs  to  advanoe  his  majeerty^s 
service,  honour,  and  contentment ;  and  to  establish  it  upon 
the  sure  foundation  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  his 
kingdoms.^ 

'9  This,  which  they  called  a  petition,  being  presented  to 
the  king,  his  majesty  immediately  returned,  by  the  same 
messengers,  his  answer  in  these  words : 

ao  "  If  you  would  have  had  the  patience  to  have  expected  our 
answer  to  your  last  decUration,  (which,  ooncddering  the  nature 
of  it,  hath  not  been  long  in  ooming,)  we  believe  you  would  have 
saved  yourselves  the  labour  of  saying  much  of  this  message. 
And  we  could  wish  that  our  privileges  on  all  parts  were  so 
stated,  that  this  way  of  correspondency  might  be  preserved  with 
that  freedom  which  hath  been  used  of  old.  For  we  must  tell 
yon,  that  if  you  may  ask  any  thing  of  ns  by  messa^  or  petition, 
uid  in  what  langu^re  (how  unusual  soever)  you  think  fit ;  and 
we  must  neither  deny  the  thing  you  ask,  nor  give  s  reason  why 
we  cannot  grant  it,  without  being  taxed  of  breaking  your  pri- 
vileges, or  being  counselled  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  favourers  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  (for 
we  have  seen  your  printed  votes  upon  our  message  from  Hunt- 
ington,) you  will  reduce  all  our  answers  hereafter  into  a  very 
little  room ;  in  plain  English,  it  is  to  take  away  the  freedun  of 
our  vote ;  which,  were  we  but  a  subject,  were  high  injustice ; 
but  being  your  king,  we  leave  all  the  world  to  judge  what  it  is. 

31  "Is  this  the  way  to  compose  all  misunderstandings!  we 
thought  we  shewed  you  one,  by  our  message  of  the  twentieth  of 
January ;  if  you  have  a  better  or  readier,  we  shall  willingly 
hearken  to  it,  for  hitherto  you  have  shewed  us  none.  But  why 
the  refusal  to  consent  to  your  order,  which  you  call  a  deniol  of 
the  militia,  should  be  any  interruption  to  it,  we  cannot  under' 
stand.  For  the  militia,  which  we  always  thought  necessary  to 
be  settled,  we  never  denied  the  thing;  (as  we  told  you  in  our 
answer  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  tf>  the  petition  of  the 
house  of  commons ;)  for  we  accepted  the  persons,  except 'for 
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corporationa  ;  we  only  demed  the  way.  You  ask  it  by  way  <rf 
ordinanoe,  and  with  snoh  a  preface,  as  we  oan  nether  with 
justice  to  our  honour  or  innocent^  con§ent  to.  You  exdude  us 
[from]  any  power  in  the  disporiUon  or  execution  <^  it  together 
with  you,  and  for  a  time  utterly  unlimited.  We  tell  you,  we 
would  have  the  thing  dtme ;  allow  Uie  persons,  with  that  ex- 
ceptjott ;  deure  a  bill,  the  only  old  way  of  imponng  on  our 
subjects  :  we  are  extremely  unsatisfied  what  an  ordinance  is, 
but  well  satisfied,  that  wit^but  our  ooneent  it  is  nothing,  not 
binding :  and  it  is  evident  by  the  long  time  spent  in  tbia  ail- 
ment, the  necessity  and  danger  was  not  so  imminent,  but  a  bill 
might  have  been  prepared ;  which  if  it  shall  yet  be  done,  with 
that  due  r^ard  to  us,  and  care  of  our  people,  in  the  limitation 
of  the  power  and  other  eiroumstanoea,  we  shall  recede  from 
nothing  we  formerly  expressed  in  that  answer  to  your  order; 
otherwise,  we  must  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  with,  or  shall  ever  allow  our  subjects  to  be  bound  by, 
your  printed  votes  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  of  this  month ; 
or  that,  under  pretence  of  declaring  what  the  law  of  the  land  is, 
you  shall,  without  us,  make  a  new  law,  which  is  phiinly  the  cose 
of  the  militia :  and  what  is  this  but  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
way  of  government ! 

33  "  Oonceming  Pym's  speech,  you  will  have  found,  by  what  the 
lord  Cranpton  and  Mr,  Baynton  brou^t  from  us  in  answer  to 
that  message  they  brought  to  us,  [that,]  as  yet,  we  rest  nothing 
satisfied  in  that  particular. 

33  "  As  for  the  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons,  we  are  both 
sorry  and  ashamed  (in  so  great  a  variety,  and  in  which  our 
rights,  honour,  and  authority  are  so  insolently  slighted  and 
vilified,  and  in  which  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  pariiament  is 
80  much  invaded  and  violated)  it  should  be  asked  of  us  to  name 
any.  The  mentioning  of  Th«  Pr»t«ttaiion  Prateried — The  Ap- 
prmiieeB'  Protestation — Ta  your  tents,  0  Israel,  or  any  other, 
would  be  too  great  an  excuse  for  the  rest :  if  you  think  them 
not  worth  your  inquiry,  we  have  done.  But  we  think  it  most 
strange  to  be  told,  that  our  denial  [of]  a  guard  (which  we  yet 
never  denied,  but  granted  in  another  manner,  and  under  a  com- 
mand at  that  time  most  accustomed  in  the  kingdom),  or  the 
denial  of  any  thing  else,  (which  is  in  our  power  t«f[aUy  to  d«tys) 
which  in  our  understanding,  of  whi(^  Ctod  hath  surely  given  us 
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some  use,  ib  not  fit  to  be  graoted,  should  be  any  exouse  for  so 
dsngarom  [a]  oonoourse  of  people ;  which,  not  only  in  our  ap- 
prehension, but,  we  believe,  in  the  interpretation  of  [the]  law 
itself,  haih  been  always  held  most  tumultuous  and  seditious. 
And  we  must  wonder,  what,  and  whence  oome  the  instructions 
sod  informations,  that  those  people  have,  who  can  so  eaaly 
think  themadves  obliged  by  the  protestation  to  assemble  in  such 
a  manner  for  the  defence  of  privileges,  which  cannot  be  so 
cleaiiy  known  to  any  of  them,  and  so  ne^igently  pass  over  the 
consideration  and  defence  of  our  rights,  so  beneficial  and  ne- 
cessary for  themselves,  and  scarce  unknown  to  any  of  them ; 
which  by  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  even  by 
tiie  same  protestation,  they  are  at  least  equally  obhged  to 
defend.  And  what  interrupUong  such  kind  of  assembhes  may 
be  to  the  freedom  of  future  parliaments,  (if  not  seasonably  di»- 
oountenanoed  and  suppressed,)  we  must  advise  you  to  ooasider ; 
as  likewise,  whether  both  our  rights  and  powers  may  not  by 
such  means  be  usurped  by  hands  not  trusted  by  the  constitution 
of  this  kingdmn.  For  our  guard,  we  refer  you  to  our  answer  to 
your  declaration. 
t4  '*  By  that  question  of  violating  your  laws,  by  which  we 
endeavoured  to  express  our  care  and  resolution  to  observe  them, 
we  did  not  expect  yon  would  have  been  invited  to  have  looked 
back  so  many  years,  for  which  you  have  had  so  ample  repara- 
tion ;  neither  looked  we  to  have  been  reproached  witii  the 
actions  of  our  ministers  then  against  the  laws,  whilst  we  express 
so  great  a  zeal  for  the  present  defence  of  them ;  it  being  our 
resolution,  upon  observation  of  the  mischief  which  then  grew  by 
arbitrary  power,  (though  mode  plausible  to  us  by  the  sug^ 
gestions  of  neoesaty  and  inuninent  danger ;  and  take  you  heed, 
yon  &U  not  into  the  some  error  upon  the  same  suggestions,) 
hereafter  to  keep  the  rule  ourself,  and  to  our  power  require  the 
aame  from  oU  others.  But  above  aU,  we  must  be  moat  sensible 
of  what  you  cast  upon  lu  for  requital  of  tiiose  good  bills  you 
cannot  deny.  We  have  denied  any  such  design ;  and  as  God 
Almighty  must  judge  in  that  point  between  as,  who  knows  our 
upright  intentions  at  the  passing  those  laws,  so  in  the  mean 
time  we  defy  ibe  Devil  to  prove,  that  there  was  any  design 
(with  our  knowledge  or  privity)  in  or  about  the  time  of  pckssing 
tiiose  bills,  tliat,  had  it  token  effect,  could  have  deprived  our 
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Bubjeota  <^  the  fruit  of  them.  And  tiierefore  we  demand  fiill 
reparation  In  this  point,  that  we  may  be  cleared  io  the  si^t  of 
all  the  world,  and  chiefly  in  the  eyea  of  our  loving  aubjeota,  from 
so  notorious  and  false  an  imputation  oe  this  is. 
35  "  We  are  far  from  denying  what  you  have  done ;  for  we 
acknowledge  the  charge  our  people  have  sustained  in  keeping 
the  two  armiee,  and  in  relieving  Ireland ;  of  which  we  are  so 
sennble,  that,  in  regard  of  those  great  burdens  our  people  have 
undergone,  we  have,  and  do  patiently  suffer  those  extreme  per- 
Bonal  wants,  as  our  predecessors  have  been  seldom  put  to, 
rather  than  we  would  press  upon  th^n ;  whieh  we  hope  in  time 
will  be  considered  on  your  parts. 
MS  "  In  our  ofl^r  of  a  general  pardon,  our  intent  was  to  compose 
and  secure  the  general  condition  of  our  subjects,  conoeiving  that 
in  these  times  of  great  distractions  the  good  laws  of  the  land 
have  not  been  enough  observed :  but  it  is  a  strange  world,  when 
princes'  profiered  favours  are  counted  reproaches :  yet  if  you 
like  not  this  our  offer,  we  have  done. 
aj  "  Concerning  any  discourses  of  foreign  forces,  though  we  have 
given  you  a  full  answer  in  ours  to  your  last  declaration,  yet  we 
most  tell  you,  we  have  neither  so  ill  an  opinion  of  our  own 
merit,  or  the  affections  of  our  good  subjects,  as  to  think  ourself 
in  need  of  any  foreign  force  to  preserve  us  from  oppression ;  and 
we  shall  not  need  for  any  other  purpose:  but  are  confident, 
through  God*8  providence,  not  to  want  the  good  wishes  and 
assistance  of  the  whole  kingdom,  being  resolved  to  boild  upon 
that  sure  foundation,  the  law  of  the  land :  and  we  take  it  very 
ill,  that  any  general  discourses  between  an  unknown  person  and 
a  mariner,  or  inferences  upon  letters,  should  be  able  to  prevail 
in  matters  so  improbable  in  themselves  and  scandalous  to  us ; 
for  which  we  cannot  but  likewise  ask  reparation,  not  only  for 
the  vindicating  of  our  own  honour,  but  also  thereby  to  settle  the  . 
minds  of  our  subjects,  whose  fears  and  jealousies  would  soon 
vanish,  were  they  not  fed  and  maintained  by  such  false  and 
maUciouH  rumours  as  these. 
a  "  For  our  return  to  our  parliament,  we  have  given  you  a  full 
answer  in  ours  to  your  declaration ;  and  you  ought  to  look  on 
ns  as  not  gone,  but  driven  (we  say  not  by  you,  yet)  from  you. 
And  if  it  be  not  so  easy  for  you  to  make  our  residence  in 
London  so  safe  as  we  could  desire,  we  are  and  will  be  contented. 
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that  our  pariiameat  be  adjourned  to  such  a  place  where  we  may 
be  fitly  and  safely  with  you.  For  though  we  are  not  pleased  to 
bo  at  thia  distance,  yet  ye  are  not  to  expect  our  presence,  unUI 
ye  shall  both  secure  ua  ooncemiDg  our  just  apprehensions  of 
tumultuary  insolences,  and  likewise  give  us  satisfactioo  for  those 
insupportable  and  insolent  scandals  that  are  raised  upon  us. 

3^  "  To  oouclude :  as  we  have  or  shall  not  refuse  any  way  agree- 
aUe  to  justice  or  honour  which  shall  be  offered  to  us  for  the 
b^ietting  a  right  understanding  between  us ;  so  we  are  resolved 
that  no  struts  or  necessities  to  which  we  may  be  driven  shall 
ever  ocmpel  us  to  do  that,  which  the  reason  and  understanding 
that  Qod  hath  given  us,  and  our  honour  and  interest,  with 
which  God  hath  trusted  us  for  the  good  of  our  posterity  and 
Idngdoms,  shall  render  unpleasant  and  grievous  to  us.  And  we 
assure  you,  that  how  meanly  soever  you  are  pleased  to  value  the 
diseharge  of  our  public  duty,  we  are  so  conscious  to  ourself  of 
having  done  our  part  since  this  parliament,  that,  in  whatsoever 
condition  we  now  stand,  we  are  confident  of  the  continued  pro- 
tection from  Almighty  God,  and  the  constant  gratitude,  obedi- 
ence, and  affection  from  our  people.  And  we  shall  trust  God 
with  all." 

—  These  quick  answers  from  the- king  gave  them  very 
much  trouble,  and  made  it  evident  to  them  that  he 
would  be  no  more  swaggered  into  concessions  that  he 
thought  unreasonable,  or  persuaded  to  them  upon  general 
promises,  or  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  future  mo- 
desty ;  hut  that  he  demanded  reparation  for  the  breach 
of  his  privileges,  and  so  fought  with  them  with  their 
own  weapons,  troubled  them  much  more  ;  apprehending 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  people  might  be  persuaded  to 
believe,  that  the  king  was  in  the  right,  and  had  not  been 
well  dealt  with :  and  though  some  few,  who  thought 
themselves  too  far  engaged  to  retire,  were  glad  of  the 
sharpness  of  these  paper  skirmisheB,  which  they  believed 
made  the  wound  still  wider,  and  more  incurable ;  yet 
the  major  part,  which  had  been  induced  to  Join  with 
them  out  of  confidence  that  the  king  would  yield,  and 
VOL.  n.  c 
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that  their  boldness  and  importunitj  in  asking  would 
prevail  with  his  majesty  to  consent,  wished  themselves 
feirly  unentangled;  and  I  have  heard  many  of  the 
fiercest  concurrers,  and  who  have  ever  since  kept  them 
company,  at  that  time  profess,  "  that  if  any  expedient 
might  be  found  to  reconcile  the  present  difference  about 
the  militia,  they  would  no  more  adventure  upon  de- 
mands of  the  like  nature :"  and  the  earl  of  Essex  himself 
wius  startled,  and  confessed  to  his  friends,  **  that  he 
desired  a  more  moderate  proceeding  should  be  in  par- 
liament; and  that  the  king,  who  had  given  so  much, 
should  receive  some  satisfaction."  But  those  of  the 
court  who  thought  their  &ults  to  their  master  most  un- 
pardonable, could  not  endure  that  he,  being  the  youngest 
courtier,  should  he  the  eldest  convert ;  and  therefore,  by 
repeating  what  the  king  and  queen  had  said  of  him 
heretofore,  and  by  fresh  intelligence,  which  they  pro- 
cured from  York,  of  what  the  king  then  thought  of 
him,  they  persuaded  him,  "  that  bis  condition  was  too 
desperate  to  recede :"  and  all  men  were  persuaded  that 
this  severe  deportment  of  the  king  proceeded  from  the 
spirit  of  some  new  evil  counsellors,  who  would  be  as 
soon  destroyed  as  discovered  ;  and  that  then  they  would 
so  carry  themselves,  that  the  king  should  owe  his  great- 
ness and  his  glory  {for  they  still  said,  <*  he  should  excel 
all  his  predecessors  in  both")  to  their  formed  counsels 
and  activity,  and  not  to  the  whispers  of  those  who 
thought  to  do  his  business  without  them.  And  I  am 
persuaded,  that  even  then,  (and  I  was  at  that  time  no 
stranger  to  the  persons  of  most  that  governed,  and  a 
diligent  observer  of  their  carriage,)  they  had  rather  a 
design  of  making  themselves  powerful  with  the  king, 
and  great  at  court,  than  of  lessening  the  power  of  the 
one,  or  reforming  the  discipline  of  the  other :  but,  no 
doubt,  there  were  some  few  in  the  number  that  looked 
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further ;  yet,  by  pretending  that,  kept  up  the  mettle  of 
writing,  and  inclined  them  for  their  honour  to  new 
declarations, 
ji  When  the  king  came  to  York,  he  found  himself  at 
ease ;  the  country  had  receiyed  him  with  great  expres- 
sions of  joy  and  duty,  and  all  persons  of  quality  of  that 
great  county,  and  of  the  counties  adjacent,  resorted  to 
him,  and  many  persons  of  condition  irom  London,  and 
those  parts,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  attend  upon  him 
at  Whitehall ;  so  that  the  court  appeared  with  some 
tufitre.  And  now  he  began  to  think  of  executing  some 
of  those  resolutions  which  he  had  made  with  the  queen 
before  her  departure ;  one  of  which  was,  and  to  be  first 
done,  the  removing  the  eiurls  of  Essex  and  Holland  from 
their  offices  in  the  court,  the  one  of  chamberlain,  the 
other  of  groom  of  the  stole,  which  hath  the  reputation 
and  benefit  of  being  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 
Indeed  no  man  could  speak  in  the  justification  of  either 
of  them,  yet  no  man  thought  them  both  equally  culpable. 
The  earl  of  Holland  was  a  person  merely  of  the  king's 
creation ;  raised  from  the  condition  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, a  younger  brother  of  an  extraction  that  lay  under 
a  great  blemish,  and  without  any  fortune,  to  a  great 
height  by  the  king's  mere  &vour  and  bounty.  And  he 
had  not  only  adorned  him  with  titles,  honours,  and 
offices,  but  enabled  him  to  support  those  in  the  highest 
lustre  and  with  the  largest  expense:  and  had  drawn 
many  inconveniences  and  great  disadvantages  upon  him- 
self and  his  service,  by  his  preferring  him  to  some  trusts, 
which  others  did  not  only  think  themselves,  but  really 
were,  worthier  of;  but  especially  by  indulging  him  so  far 
in  the  rigorous  execution  of  his  office  of  chief  justice  in 
eyre,  in  which  he  brought  more  prejudice  upon  the 
court,  and  more  discontent  upon  the  king,  irom  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  England, 
than  any  one  action  that  had  its  rise  from  the  king's  will 
cS 
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and  pleasure,  though  it  was  not  without  some  warrant 
from  law ;  which  having  not  been  practised  in  some 
huadreds  of  years,  waa  looked  upon  as  a  terrible  innova- 
tion  and  exaction  upon  persons  who  knew  not  that  they 
were  in  any  fault;  nor  was  any  imputed  to  them,  hut 
the  original  sin  of  their  forefathers,  even  for  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  great  penalties  and  ransoms.  That 
such  a  servant  should  suflfer  his  zeal  to  lessen  and  decay 
towards  such  a  master,  and  that  he  should  keep  a  title 
to  lodge  in  his  bedchamber,  from  whose  court  he  had 
upon  the  matter  withdrawn  himself,  and  adhered  to  and 
assisted  those  who  affronted  and  contemned  his  majesty 
so  notoriously,  would  admit  of  no  manner  of  interposition 
and  excuse. 
;3  Less  was  to  be  objected  against  the  earl  of  Essex,  who, 
as  he  had  been  all  his  life  without  obligations  from  the 
court,  and  believed  he  had  undergone  oppression  there, 
so  he  was  in  all  respects  the  same  man  he  had  always 
professed  himself  to  be  when  the  king  put  him  into  that 
office ;  and  in  receiving  of  which,  many  men  believed 
that  he  rather  gratified  the  king,  than  that  his  nuyesty 
had  obliged  him  in  conferring  it ;  and  it  had  been,  no 
doubt,  the  chief  reason  of  putting  the  staff  in  his  hand, 
because  in  that  conjuncture  no  other  man,  who  would  in 
any  degree  have  appeared  worthy  of  it,  had  the  courage 
to  receive  it.  However,  having  taken  the  charge  upon 
him,  he  ought  no  doubt  to  have  taken  all  his  master's 
concernments  more  to  heart  than  he  had  done ;  and  he 
can  never  be  excused  for  staying  in  Whitehall,  when  the 
king  was  with  that  outrage  driven  from  thence,  and 
[for]  choosing  to  behold  the  triumph  of  the  members* 
return  to  Westminster,  rather  than  to  attend  his  ma- 
jesty's person  in  so  great  perplexity  to  Hampton-court; 
which  had  heen  his  duty  to  have  done,  and  for  failing 
wherein  no  other  excuse  can  he  made,  but  that,  after  he 
had  taken  so  full  a  resolution  to  have  waited  upon  his 
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majesty  thither  that  he  had  dressed  himself  in  his  tra- 
velling habit,  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  earl  of 
Holland,  who  ought  to  have  accompanied  bim  in  the 
service,  and  by  his  averment,  "  that  if  he  went,  be  should 
be  assassinated ;"  which  was  never  thought  of.  ■ 
13  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  persons  trusted  by  his 
majesty,  and  remaining  at  London,  had  no  sooner  notice 
of  it,  (which  his  majesty  sent  to  them,  that  he  might  be 
advised  the  best  way  of  doing  it,)  but  they  did  all  they 
could  to  dissuade  the  pursuing  it.  Tliey  did  not  think 
it  a  good  conjuncture  to  make  those  two  desperate  ;  and 
l^ey  knew  that  they  were  not  of  the  temper  and  inclina- 
tions of  tbose  who  had  too  much  credit  with  them,  nor 
did  desire  te  drive  things  to  the  utmost  extremities, 
which  couid  never  better  their  conditions ;  and  that  they 
did  both  rather  desire  to  find  any  expedients,  by  which 
they  might  make  a  safe  and  asx  honourable  retreat,  than 
to  advance  in  the  way  they  were  engaged.  But  the 
argument  they  chiefly  insisted  on  to  the  king  was,  "  that 
being  deprived  of  their  offices  they  would  be  able  to  do 
more  mischief,  and  ready  to  embark  themselves  with  the 
most  desperate  persons  in  the  most  desperate  attempts ;" 
which  fell  out  accordingly.  And  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  that  resolution  the  king  had  taken  had 
not  been  too  obstinately  pursued  at  that  time,  many  of 
the  mischiefs  which  afterwards  fell  out  would  have  been 
prevented  ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  the  staiT  had  remained 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Esses,  by  which  he  was 
charged  vrith  the  defence  and  security  of  the  king's  per- 
son, he  would  never  have  been  prevfuled  with  to  have 
taken  upon  him  the  command  of  that  army  which  was 
jrfterwards  raised  against  the  king's,  and  with  which  so 
many  battles  were  fought.  And  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  in  any  man,  who  knew  well  the  nature  and  temjier 
of  that  time,  that  it  had  been  utterly  impossible  for  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  to  have  raised  an  army  then,  if 
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the  earl  of  Esses  had  not  consented  to  be  general  of  that 
army. 

34  But  the  king  was  inexorable  in  the  point;  he  was 
obliged  hj  promise  to  the  queen  at  parting,  which  he 
would  not  break ;  and  her  m^esty  had  contracted  bo 
great  an  indignation  against  the  earl  of  Holland,  whose 
ingratitude  indeed  towards  her  was  very  odious,  that  she 
had  said,  "  she  would  never  live  in  the  court  if  he  kept 
his  place."  And  so  the  king  sent  an  order  to  Littleton, 
then  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  "  that  he  should 
require  the  staff  and  the  key  from  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  receive  them  into  his  custody."  The  keeper  trembled 
at  the  office,  and  had  not  courage  to  undertake  it.  He 
went  presently  to  the  lord  Falkland,  [and]  desired  him 
to  assist  him  in  making  his  excuse  to  the  king.  He 
made  many  professions  of  his  duty  to  the  king,  "  who, 
he  hoped,  would  not  command  him  in  an  affair  so  un- 
suitable to  the  ofBce  he  held  under  him ;  that  no  keeper 
had  ever  been  employed  in  such  a  service ;  that  if  he 
should  execute  the  order  he  had  received,  it  would  in 
the  first  place  be  voted  a  breach  of  privilege  in  him, 
being  a  peer ;  and  the  house  would  commit  him  to 
prison,  by  which  the  king  would  receive  the  greatest 
affront,  though  he  should  be  ruined ;  whereas  the  thing 
itself  might  be  done  by  a  more  proper  officer,  vrithout 
any  inconvenience." 

35  How  weak  soever  the  reasons  were,  the  passion  was 
strong ;  and  the  lord  Falkland  could  not  reiiiBe  to 
convey  his  letter  to  the  king,  which  contained  his  an- 
swer in  his  own  words,  with  all  the  imaginable  pro- 
fessions of  duty  and  zeal  for  his  service.  How  ill  soever 
his  majesty  was  satisfied,  he  saw  the  business  would  not 
be  done  that  way ;  and  therefore  he  writ  immediately  a 
letter,  all  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  lord  Falkland ;  in 
wliich,  with  some  gracious  expressions  of  excuse  for  put- 
ting tliat  work  upon  him,  he  commanded  him  "  to  require 
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the  surrender  of  the  ensigns  of  their  offices  from  those 
two  earls."  The  lord  Falkland  was  a  little  troubled  in 
receiving  the  command  :  they  were  persons  from  whom 
he  had  always  received  great  civilities,  and  with  whom 
he  had  much  credit;  and  this  harsh  office  might  have 
been  more  naturally  and  9s  effectually  performed  by  a 
gentleman  usher,  as  the  same  staff  had  been  demanded 
before  from  the  earl  [of]  Pembroke  within  less  than  a 
year.  However,  he  would  make  no  excuse,  being  a  very 
punctual  and  exact  person  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty;  and  so  went  to  both  of  them,  and  met  them  com- 
ing to  the  house,  and  imparted  bis  message  to  them : 
they  desired  him  very  civilly,  "  that  he  would  give  them 
leave  to  confer  a  little  together,  and  they  would  within 
half  an  hour  send  for  him  into  the  house  of  commons  :** 
whither  he  went,  and  they,  within  less  time,  sent  to  him 
to  meet  them  in  sir  Thomas  Cotton's  garden,  (a  place 
adjacent,  where  the  members  of  both  houses  used  fre- 
quently to  walk,)  and  there,  with  very  few  words,  they 
delivered  the  staff  and  the  key  into  his  hands,  who 
immediately  carried  them  to  his  lodging ;  and  they  went 
up  to  the  house  of  peers :  and  immediately  both  houses 
took  notice  of  it,  and  with  passion,  and  bitter  expressions 
against  the  evil  counsellors,  who  had  given  his  majesty 
that  comisel,  they  concurred  in  a  vote,  "  that  whosoever 
presumed  to  accept  of  either  of  those  offices  should  be 
reputed  an  enemy  to  his  country ;"  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded with  more  impetuosity  in  the  business  of  the 
militia,  and  all  other  matters  which  most  trenched  upon 
the  king's  authority. 
36  Whilst  they  were  so  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  militia, 
and  pretended  the  necessity  so  imminent  that  they  could 
not  defer  the  disposition  thereof  till  it  might  be  formally 
and  regularly  settled  by  bill,  they  had  their  eye  upon 
another  militia,  the  royal  navy;  without  recovering  of 
which  to  their  own  power,  (though  they  were  satisfied 
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by  the  pulse  of  the  people  that  they  vrtmld  join  with 
them,  and  be  geoerally  obedient  to  their  commands,) 
they  had  no  mind  to  venture  upon  the  execution  of 
tlieir  land  ordinance.  And  therefore,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  when  the  fleet  for  that  year  was  provided, 
after  they  [had]  excepted  against  such  persons  to  be 
captains  of  ships  as  they  thought  not  devoted  to  them, 
(as  is  before  mentioned,)  they  sent  a  formal  message  to 
the  lords,  "  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  admiral, 
might  be  moved  to  constitute  the  earl  of  Warwick  his 
admiral  of  the  fleet  for  that  year's  service,  being  a  person 
of  such  honour  and  experience,  as  they  might  safely  con- 
fide in  him;  and  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  might  be 
desired  to  undertake  that  service."  The  lords  thought 
fit  that  the  king's  approbation  might  be  first  desired, 
before  it  was  recommended  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land :  but  the  commons  thought  that  superfluous,  since 
it  was  absolutely  in  the  earl's  disposal  to  dispose  of  the 
officers  of  the  fleet ;  and  therefore  refused  to  send  to 
the  king,  but  of  themselves  sent  to  both  the  one  earl 
and  the  other ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  being  well 
pleMed  with  the  trust,  very  frankly,  without  waiting  the 
king's  consent,  declared,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  under- 
take the  employment."  But  this  being  so  publicly 
agitated,  the  king  could  not  but  take  notice  of  it; 
and  finding  that  the  business  should  not  be  {Ntoposed 
to  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  signify  his  pleasure  in 
it,  that  so  at  least  the  lord  admiral  might  not  pretend 
innocence,  if  ought  should  be  done  to  his  disservice ; 
and  therefore  he  appointed  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas  to 
write  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  "  that  his  ma|esty 
expected  that  sir  John  Pennington  should  command  that 
fleet,  as  he  had  done  two  or  three  years  before."  This 
letter  being  communicated  to  both  houses,  and  the  lord 
admiral  being  thereby  upon  the  disadvantage  of  a  angle 
contest  with  the  king,  the  house  of  commons,  rather  oat 
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of  kindness  and  respect  to  the  earl  than  of  duty  to  the 
king,  condescended  to  join  with  the  lords  in  a  message 
to  the  king ;  which  they  sent  not  hy  members  of  their 
own,  but  directed  the  lord  keeper  "  to  inclose  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  attending  the  king,  and  to  send  the 
same  to  York  ;"  which  he  did  accordingly.  The  message 
was, 

37  "  That  the  lords  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament 
assembled,  having  found  it  necessary  to  provide,  and  set  to  sea, 
a  strong  and  powerful  navy  for  the  defence  of  this  kingdom 
i^ainst  foreign  force,  and  for  the  security  of  his  nu^esty's  other 
dominions,  the  charge  whereof  was  to  be  borne  by  the  common- 
wealth :  and  taking  notice  of  the  indisposition  of  the  lord 
admiral,  which  disabled  him  at  that  time  for  commanding  the 
fleet  in  hie  own  person,  did  thereupon  recommend  unto  his 
lordship  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  person  of  such  quality  and 
abilities,  in  whom  they  might  beat  confide,  to  supply  his  lord- 
sh)p''B  room  for  this  employment :  and  understanding  that  hia 
majesty  hath  since  signified  his  pleasure  concerning  that  com- 
mand for  sir  John  Pennington,  they  said,  they  did  h<Jd  it  their 
duty  to  r^treeent  to  his  majesty  the  gt'eat  danger  and  mischief 
the  commonwealth  was  like  to  suatain  by  such  interruption ; 
and  therefore  did  humbly  beseech  his  majesty,  that  the  noble 
person,  recommended  by  both  bouses  of  parliament  for  this 
service,  might  no  longer  be  detained  from  it,  out  of  any  par- 
ticular respect  to  any  other  person  whatsoever." 

38  The  same  day  that  this  message  came  to  his  majesty,  he 
despatched  an  answer  to  the  lord  keeper ;  in  which  he 
told  him, 

"  That  be  wondered  both  at  the  form  and  matter  <^  that 
iuclosed  paper  he  had  sent  to  him  in  the  name  of  both  honses 
of  parliament ;  it  being  neither  by  the  way  of  petition,  declara- 
tion, or  letter ;  and  for  the  matter,  he  believed,  it  was  the 
first  time  that  the  houses  of  parliament  bad  taken  upon  them 
the  nomination  or  recommendation  of  ^he  chief  seo-com- 
monder :  but  it  added  to  the  wonder,  that  sir  John  Penning- 
ton being  already  appointed  by  him   for  that   service,  upon 
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the  recommendation  of  his  admiral,  and  no  fault  80  much  aa 
alleged  ag^nat  him,  another  should  be  recommended  to  him. 
Therefore,  he  said,  his  resolution  upon  th&t  point  was,  that 
he  would  not  alter  him,  whom  he  had  already  appointed  to 
command  that  year's  fleet;  whose  eveiy  ways  su£Soienoy  was 
so  universaily  known,  the  which  he  v/as  confident  his  adminJ, 
if  there  should  be  occasion,  would  make  most  evident  i  agfunst 
whose  testimony  he  supposed  his  parliament  would  not  except. 
And  though  there  were  yet  none  appointed,  or  the  aaid  sir 
John,  through  some  accident,  not  able  to  perform  the  servioe ; 
yet,  he  Baid,  the  men  of  that  profession  were  so  well  known  to 
him,  besides  many  other  reasons,  that  (his  admiral  excepted, 
because  of  his  place)  recommendations  of  that  kind  would  not  he 
acceptable  to  him.^ 

39  Thia  answer  was  no  other  than  they  expected,  though 
they  seemed  troubled  at  it,  and  pretended  that  they 
had  many  things  of  misdemeanour  to  object  a^nst  sir 
John  Pennington,  at  least  such  matters  as  would  render 
him  incapable  of  that  trust ;  the  greatest  of  which  was, 
that  he  had  conveyed  the  lord  Digby  over  sea ;  though 
they  well  knew  (as  is  before  mentioned)  that  he  had 
the  king's  warrant  and  command  for  that  purpose ;  and 
therefore  moved  the  lords  that  he  might  be  sent  for  to 
be  examined  upon  many  particulars :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  whilst  they  caused  him  to  attend  their  leisure  to 
be  examined,  they  proceeded  in  hastening  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  make  himself  ready  for  the  service,  who 
made  do  scruple  of  undertaking  it;  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  receiving  the  order  and  desire  of  both 
houses  "to  grant  his  commission  to  him  to  be  admiral 
of  that  fleet,"  thought  himself  sufficiently  excused  to- 
wards the  king,  and  did  it  accordingly ;  the  two  houses 
in  the  mean  time,  without  any  further  thought  of  pro- 
curing the  king's  consent,  preparing  reasons  to  satisfy 
his  majesty  for  the  necessity  or  conveniency  of  their 
proceeding. 

40  Many  men,  especially  they  who  at  a  distance  observed 
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and  discerned  the  difficulties  the  king  was  like  to  en- 
counter, wondered  that  upon  so  apparent  a  breach  of  trust 
and  act  of  undutifulneas  his  majesty  did  not  at  that  time 
revoke  the  lord  admiral's  commission,  which  was  but 
during  pleasure ;  and  so  put  that  sure  guard  of  the 
kingdom,  his  navy,  under  such  a  command  as  he  might 
depend  upon.  But  the  truth  is,  it  was  not  then  coan- 
sellable ;  for  (besides  that  it  was  easier  to  resolve,  "  that 
it  was  fit  to  remove  the  earl  of  Northumberland,"  than 
to  find  a  man  competent  for  the  place)  that  way  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  have  prevented  the  going  out  of 
any  fleet  to  sea,  which  would  have  confirmed  the  frantic 
jealousies  of  brining  in  foreign  forces,  [but]  not  to  have 
reduced  it  to  his  own  obedience. 

ti  They  had  by  degrees  so  ordered  the  collection  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  by  passing  bills  for  six  weeks 
and  two  months  at  a  time,  and  putting  those  who  should 
receive  or  pay  those  duties  otherwise  than  they  were 
granted  by  those  bills  into  a  pramunire,  and  so  terrified 
the  old  customers,  that  the  king  had  no  other  means 
of  setting  out  his  fleet  than  by  the  monies  arising  by 
the  customs,  which  they  absolutely  disposed  of ;  and  at 
this  time  had  contracted  with  the  victualler,  made  the 
ships  ready,  and  hired  many  merchants'  ships  to  join 
in  that  fleet  for  the  guard  of  the  seas.  And  whilst 
this  matter  of  the  admiral  was  in  suspense,  they  suffered 
the  former  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  to  expire,  and 
did  not,  till  the  very  night  before,  pass  a  new  bill ; 
which  could  not  have  the  royal  assent  till  many  days 
after,  the  king  being  then  at  York.  Yet  the  house  of 
commons,  to  salve  all  danger  of  the  pramunire,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  being  the  very  day  that  the 
former  bill  expired,  sent  an  order  to  all  the  collectors 
of  the  customs,  many  of  which  could  not  receive  it  in 
ten  days  after ; 

^'     "  That  the  new  bill  being  paeaed  by  both  houses  for  the 
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oootiDuance  of  ikoee  paymenta  until  the  third  day  of  May, 
(which  could  not  yet  receive  the  royal  iLaBent,  in  reg&rd  of 
the  Temotenesa  of  bis  majesty's  pmsoa  from  the  pariituaent,) 
which  monies  to  be  collected  by  that  bill  were  to  be  employed 
for  the  necessary  guarding  of  the  seas,  and  defence  of  the 
commonwealth :  it  was  therefore  ordered  by  the  oommona  in 
portiament,  that  the  sevetul  officers  bdonging  to  the  oustom- 
house,  both  in  the  port  in  London  and  the  out-ports,  should 
not  permit  any  merchant  or  other  to  lade  or  unlade  any 
goods  or  merohandises  before  such  persons  do  first  make  due 
entries  thereof  in  the  custom-house.  And  it  was  declared 
also  by  the  said  oommona,  that  such  officers,  upon  the  re^)eo- 
tive  entiy  made  by  any  merobaot  as  aforesaid,  should  intimate 
to  such  merchant,  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the  commons, 
for  the  better  ease  of  the  said  merchants,  and  in  regard  the 
respective  duties  would  relate  and  become  due  aa  from  that 
day,  that  the  said  merchants  upon  entry  of  their  goods,  as 
usually  they  did  wh^i  a  law  vne  in  fi»:oe  to  tiiat  purpose, 
would  d^KMit  so  mu(^  money  aa  tJie  several  customs  would 
amount  unto  in  the  hands  of  snch  officers,  to  be  by  them 
accounted  to  hia  majesty,  aa  the  respeotive  customa  due  by 
the  said  bill,  when  the  said  bill  should  have  the  royal  assent ; 
or  otherwise,  his  majesty  refusing  the  passing  thereof,  the  said 
monies  to  be  restored,  upon  demand,  unto  the  several  merchants 
reepeetiveJy.'* 

43  By  whi(^  order,  whi^  was  a  more  abaolute  dispen- 
sation for  a  prcemtmire  than  ^v^  any  tionodstante  granted 
hy  the  crown,  the  custome  were  as  frankly  and  fully 
paid,  as  if  an  act  of  parliament  had  been  passed  to 
that  purpose ;  acd  as  soon  as  the  commission  could  be 
s^it,  and  returned  from  York,  the  act  was  passed.  But 
no  doubt  they  had  a  further  design  in  suffering  the  Mil 
totally  to  expire  b^re  they  prepared  a  new  [one], 
than  at  that  time  was  apprehended  ;  and  intended, 
under  such  a  popular  necessity,  which  seemed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  king's  absence,  to  bring  their  own 
orders  in  such  reputation,  that  in  another  neeeBsity  which 
they  should  declare,  they  might  by  the  precedent  of  this, 
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wliich  was  the  odIj  iademnitj  all  those  merchants  who 
paid,  and  the  officers  who  received,  custonu,  had  for  the 
preservaUon  of  their  estates,  be  currently  and  absolutely 
obeyed  and  submitted  to. 
44  By  this  it  appears  the  king  could  aot  at  that  time, 
with  ooDTenieDcy  or  safety  to  his  af^ire,  displace  the 
earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  he  believed,  if  his  occa- 
aionfi  should  hereafler  require  it,  that  the  time  would 
be  much  more  seasonable  when  the  fleet  was  at  sea 
and  the  thing  itself  more  practicable :  which  was  a  true 
conclusion.  However,  he  expressed  so  much  dislilte 
against  the  earl  of  Warwick's  commanding  that  fleet, 
that  he  was  not  willing  that  any  officers  whom  he 
valued  should  take  employment  under  faim;  which  he 
had  shortly  after  cause  to  repent.  For,  by  this  meang, 
the  Tic&«diniralty,  wliich  was  designed  to  captain  Cart- 
wright,  the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  who  hath  since 
suffidently  testified  how  advantageously  to  his  majesty 
he  would  have  managed  that  charge,  upon  his  refusal 
(which  was  occasioned  by  intimation  from  his  majesty, 
as  shall  be  hereafter  mentioned)  was  conferred  upon 
Batten,  an  obscure  fellow,  and,  though  a  good  seaman, 
unknown  to  the  navy,  till  he  was,  two  or  three  years 
before,  for  money,  made  surveyor,  who  executed  it  ever 
since  with  great  animosity  against  the  king's  service ;  of 
which  more  h^-eafter. 
45  Being  by  this  means  secure  at  sea,  they  proceeded 
with  more  vigour  at  land ;  and,  though  they  thought 
it  not  yet  seasonable  to  execute  their  ordinaace  for 
the  militia  with  any  fonn  and  pomp,  they  directed, 
underhand,  their  agents  and  emissaries,  "  that  the  people, 
of  themselves,  should  choose  captains  and  officers,  and 
train  under  the  name  of  volunteers;"  which  began  to 
be  practised  in  many  places  of  the  kingdom,  but  only 
in  those  corporations,  and  by  those  inferior  people,  who 
were  notorious  for  ^tion  and  schism  in  religion.    The 
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king's  declarations,  which  were  now  carefully  published, 
gave  them  some  trouble,  and  made  great  impression  in 
sober  men,  who  were  moved  with  the  reason,  and  in 
rich  men,  who  were  startled  at  the  commands  in  them. 
But  that  clause  in  the  king's  answer  to  their  declaration 
presented  to  him  at  Newmarket,  in  which  he  told  them, 
.  "  that  if  they  had  not  been  informed  of  the  seditious 
words  used  in,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  tumults, 
and  would  appoint  some  way  for  the  examination  of 
them,  that  he.  would  require  some  of  his  learned  council 
to  attend  with  such  evidence  as  might  satisfy  them," 
troubled  them  much  more.  For  if  there  were  still  so 
much  courage  left  in  the  king's  council,  that  they  duist 
appear  to  inform  against  any  of  those  proceedings  which 
they  favoured,  they  should  6nd  men  grow  more  afraid 
of  the  law  than  of  them ;  which  would  destroy  all  their 
designs.  Therefore  they  resolved  to  proceed  with  all 
expedition  and  severity  against  the  attorney  general 
for  his  trespass  and  presumption  upon  their  privileges, 
in  the  accusation  of  the  five  members  and  the  lord 
Kimbolton :  of  the  circumstances  of  which  proceeding, 
and  judgment  thereupon,  being  as  extraordinary,  and  as 
distant  from  the  rules  of  justice,  at  least  of  practice,  as 
any  thing  that  then  happened,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  set 
down  two  or  three  particulars. 
46  Shortly  after  they  had  impeached  him,  (which  is 
mentioned  before,)  and  the  king  bad  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  over  any  prosecution  against  them,  his 
majesty  being  desirous,  now  he  had  freed  them,  that 
they  should  free  his  attorney,  writ  a  letter  ^m  Royston, 
when  he  was  in  his  way  to  York,  to  the  lord  keeper ; 
in  which  he  told  him,  "  that  the  articles  which  had 
been  preferred  against  the  members  [were]  by  himself 
delivered  to  his  attorney  general,  engrossed  in  paper; 
and  that  he  had  then  commanded  him  to  accuse  those 
persons,  upon  those  articles  of  high  treason,  and  other 
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misdemeanours ;  and,  in  his  name,  to  desire  a  committee 
of  lords  migbt  be  appointed  to  take  the  examinations 
of  such  witnesses  as  should  be  produced,  aa  formerly 
had  been  done  in  cases  of  like  nature,  according  to 
the  justice  of  the  house.  And  bis  majesty  did  further 
declare,  that  his  said  attorney  did  not  advise  or  coatriTe 
the  said  articles,  nor  had  any  thing  to  do  with,  or  in 
advising,  any  breach  of  privilege  that  followed  after. 
And  for  what  he  did  in  obedience  to  his  commands, 
he  conceived  he  vras  bound  by  oath,  and  the  duty  of 
his  place,  and  by  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his 
majesty,  so  to  do :  and  that,  if  he  had  refused  to  obey 
his  miyesty  therein,  bis  majeety  would  have  questioned 
him  for  breach  of  oath,  duty,  and  trust ;  but  now 
having  declared  that  he  found  cause  wholly  to  desist 
from  proceeding  against  the  persons  accused,  he  had 
commanded  him  to  proceed  no  further  therein,  nor  to 
produce  nor  to  discover  any  proof  concerning  the  same." 
!  47  Though  this  testimony  of  his  majesty  clearly  absolved 
bim  from  the  guilt  vrith  which  he  was  charged,  yet  it 
rather  hastened  the  trial,  and  sharpened  the  edge  that 
was  before  keen  enough  against  bim ;  and  the  day  of 
trial  being  come,  when  the  members  of  the  commons 
who  were  appointed  for  tlie  prosecution  found  that 
council  was  ready  {which  bad  been  assigned  by  the 
lords)  for  the  defence  of  the  attorney  general,  they 
professed,  **  that  they  would  admit  no  council ;  that  it 
was  below  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
plead  agidnst  fee'd  council ;  that  whoever  presumed  to 
be  of  council  with  a  person  accused  by  the  commons 
of  England  should  be  taught  better  to  know  his  duty, 
and  should  have  cause  to  repent  it."  The  lords  seemed 
much  moved  with  this  reproach,  that  their  acts  of  judi- 
cature should  be  questioned,  and  the  council,  which  had 
been  justly  and  regularly  assigned  by  them,  should 
be  threatened  for  submitting  to  their  order.    But  that 
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which  troubled  them  most,  was,  that  the  council,  which 
was  assigned  by  them,  upon  this  reprehension  and  threat 
of  the  commons,  positively  refused  to  meddle  further 
in  the  business,  of  to  make  any  defence  for  the  attorney. 
Hereupon  they  put  off  the  trial,  and  commit  to  the 
Tower  of  London  sir  Thomas  Beding6eld  and  sir  Thomas 
Gardiner,  for  their  contempt  in  refusing  to  be  of  council 
with  the  attorney  upon  their  assignment :  standers  by 
looking  upon  the  justice  of  parliament  with  less  rever- 
ence, to  see  the  subject,  between  the  contradictory  and 
opposite  commands  of  both  houses,  (the  displeasure  of 
either  being  insupportable,)  puni^d  and  imprisoned  for 
not  doing,  by  one,  [what]  he  was  straitly  inhibited  by 
the  other  not  to  do. 
48  However,  this  difference  gave  only  respite  for  some 
days  to  the  attorney,  who  was  quickly  again  called  before 
his  judges.  To  what  was  passionately  and  unreasonably 
objected  against  him,  "of  breach  and  privilege  and 
scandal,"  he  confidently  alleged  "  the  duty  of  his  place ; 
that  bis  master's  command  was  warrant  for  what  he 
had  done;  and  that  he  had  been  justly  punishable,  if 
he  had-  refused  to  do  it  when  commanded ;  that  there 
had  never  been  a  pretence  of  privilege  in  case  of  treason, 
the  contrary  whereof  was  not  only  understood  by  the 
law,  but  had  been  by  themselves  confessed,  in  a  petition 
delivered  by  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign, 
upon  the  imprisonment  of  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  in 
which  it  vraa  acknowledged,  that  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament extended  not  to  treason,  felony,  or  refusal  to 
find  sureties  for  the  peace ;  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  executing  the  duty  of  his  place  would  have 
been  imputed  to  him  for  any  trespass,  since  the  very 
same  thing  he  had  now  done,  and  of  which  he  stood 
accused,  was  done,  in  the  first  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
by  sir  Robert  Heath,  the  then  attorney  general ;  who 
exhibited  articles  of  high  treason  before  their  lordships 
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against  the  earl  of  Bristol,  which  was  not  then  under- 
stood to  be  any  breach  of  privilege ;  and  therefore, 
having  so  late  a  precedent,  most  of  their  lordships 
being  then  judges,  he  hoped  he  should  be  held  excu»- 
^le  for  not  being  able  to  discern  that  to  be  a  crime 
which  they  had  yet  never  declared  to  be  so."  The 
undeniable  reasons  of  his  defence  (against  which  nothing 
was  replied,  "but  the  inconvenience  and  mischief  which 
would  attend  a  parliament  if  the  members  might  be 
accused  of  high  treason  without  their  consent")  prevailed 
so  far  with  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  peers,  though 
the  prosecution  was  [carried  on]  with  all  imaginable 
sharpness  and  vehemence  by  the  house  of  commons, 
and  entertained  by  those  peers  who  were  of  that  party, 
as  a  matter  of  vast  concernment  to  all  their  hopes, 
that  the  questions  being  put,  whether  he  should  be 
deprived  of  his  place  of  attorney  1  whether  he  should 
be  fined  to  the  king  ?  whether  he  should  pay  damages 
to  the  persons  accused  ?  and  whether  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  ?  which  were  the  several  parts 
of  the  sentence,  which  many  of  the  lords  had  judged 
him  to  nndergo,  the  negative  prevailed  in  every  one 
of  the  particulars ;  so  that  the  attorney  was  understood 
by  all  men,  who  understood  the  rules  and  practice  of 
parliament,  to  be  absolutely  absolved  from  that  charge 
and  impeachment  by  the  judgment  of  the  house  of 
peers. 
^  The  house  of  commons  expressed  all  possible  re- 
sentment, and  declared,  "  that  they  would  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  judgment ;"  and  some  lords,  even  of 
those  who  had  acquitted  him,  were  very  desirous  to 
find  out  an  expedient  whereby  the  house  of  commons 
might  be  compounded  with ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  attorney  himself  was  much  shaken  with  that  torrent 
of  malice  and  prejudice  which  the  house  of  commons 
seemed  now  to  threaten  him  with,  conceiving  "  that  he 
VOL.  II.  11 
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and  hia  office  now  triumphed  OTer  the  whole  body, 
and  not  over  six  members  only :"  and  therefore,  after 
aome  days,  the  house  of  peers  considering  "  that  his 
discharge  was  but  negative,  that  he  should  not  be  pun- 
ished in  this  and  that  degree  and  that  he  had  no 
absolution  from  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged," 
proceeded  to  a  new  judgment,  (contrary  to  all  course 
fuid  practice  of  parliament,  or  of  any  judici^  court,) 
and  complying  with  all  their  other  rotes,  resolved,  by 
way  of  judgment  upon  him,  **  that  he  should  be  disabled 
from  ever  being  a  parliament  man ;  incapable  of  any 
place  of  judicature,  or  other  preferment,  than  of  attor- 
ney general ;"  which  they  could  not  deprive  him  o^  by 
reason  of  the  former  vote ;  and  "  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet."  Which  sen- 
tence was  with  all  formality  pronounced  against  him, 
and  he  committed  to  the  Fleet  accordingly:  the  which 
the  commons  was  no  more  satisfied  with  than  with  the 
former ;  some  of  them  looking  that  their  favourite,  the 
solicitor,  should  have  the  place  of  attorney ;  others,  that 
the  accused  members  should  receive  ample  damages  by 
way  of  reparation  ;  without  which  they  could  not  think 
themselves  secure  from  the  like  attempts. 

so  Having  by  this  extraordinary  and  exemplar[y]  proceed- 
ing fortified  their  privileges  against  such  attempts,  and 
secured  their  persons  from  being  accused,  or  proceeded 
against  by  law,  they  used  no  less  severity  against  all 
those  who  presumed  to  question  the  justice  or  prudence 
of  their  actions,  especially  against  those,  who,  following 
the  method  that  had  done  so  much  hurt,  drew  the 
people  to  petition  for  that  which  they  had  no  mind  to 
grant ;  and  in  this  prosecution  they  were  not  less  severe 
and  vehement,  than  against  the  highest  treason  could  be 
imagined. 

;i  Upon  the  petition  mentioned  before,  that  was  framed 
in  London  against  their  settling  the  militia,  they  oom- 
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mitted  one  George  Binion,  a  citizen  of  great  reputation 
for  wealth  and  wisdom,  and  [who]  was  indeed  a  very 
sober  man.  After  he  had  lain  some  time  in  prison, 
the  lords,  according  to  law,  bailed  him ;  but  the  com- 
mons caused  him  the  next  day  to  be  recommitted,  and 
preferred  an  impeachment  against  him,  for  no  other 
crime  but  "  advising  and  contriving  that  petition."  The 
gentleman  defended  himself,  "  that  it  wafi  always  held, 
and  so  publicly  declared  this  parliament,  to  be  lawful, 
in  a  modest  way,  to  petition  for  the  removal  or  pre- 
vention of  any  grievance :  that  he  observing  very  many 
petitions  to  be  delivered,  and  received,  for  the  settling 
tiie  militia  in  another  way  than  was  then  agreeable 
to  the  law,  or  had  been  practised,  and  conceiving  that 
the  same  would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  city  of 
London,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  had  joined 
with  many  other  tatiaens,  of  known  ability  and  integrity, 
in  a  petition  against  so  great  an  inconvenience;  which 
he  presumed  was  lawful  for  him  to  do."  How  reason- 
able soever  this  defence  was,  the  house  of  peers  adjudged 
him  to  be  disfranchised,  and  incapable  of  any  office  in  the 
city,  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  of  Colches- 
ter, (for  his  reputation  was  so  great  in  London,  that 
they  would  not  trust  him  in  a  city  prison,)  and  fined  him 
three  thousand  pounds. 
la  About  the  same  time,  at  the  general  assizes  in  Kent, 
the  justices  of  peace  and  principal  gentlemen  of  that 
county  prepared  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  two 
houses,  with  a  desire,  "  that  the  militia  might  not  be 
otherwise  exercised  in  that  county  than  the  known 
law  permitted :  and  that  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer, 
established  by  law,  might  be  observed."  This  petition 
was  communicated  by  many  to  their  iriends,  and  copies 
thereof  sent  abroad,  before  the  subscription  was  ready ; 
whereupon  the  house  of  peers  took  notice  of  it,  as 
tending  to  some  commotion  in  Kent ;  and,  in  the 
D  2 
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debate,  the  earl  of  Bristol  taking  notice,  **  that  he  had 
seen  a  eop7  of  it,  and  had  had  some  conference  about 
it  with  judge  Mallet,"  who  was  tixem  judge  of  asnze 
in  Kent,  and  newl;  returned  out  of  his  circuit,  both 
the  earl  and  judge,  for  having  but  seen  the  petition, 
were  presently  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  a  decla- 
ration published,  "  that  none  should  presume  to  deliver 
that  or  the  like  petition  to  either  house.**  Notwith- 
standing which,  some  gentlemen  of  Kent,  with  a  great 
number  of  the  substantial  inhabitanb;  of  that  county, 
came  to  the  city;  which,  upon  the  alarum,  was  put 
in  arms ;  strong  guards  placed  at  London-bridge,  where 
the  petitioners  were  disarmed,  and  only  some  few  suf- 
fered to  pass  with  their  petition  to  Westminster ;  the 
rest  forced  to  return  to  their  country.  And,  upon  the 
delivery  thereof  (though  the  same  was  very  modest, 
and  in  a  more  dutiful  dialect  than  most  petitions  deli- 
vered to  them)  to  the  house  of  commons,  the  bringers 
of  the  petition  were  sharply  reprehended  ;  two  or  three 
of  them  committed  t»  several  prisons ;  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  had  subscribed  and 
advised  it,  sent  for  as  delinquents ;  and  charges  and 
articles  of  impeachment  drawn  up  against  them ;  and 
a  declaration  published,  "  that  whosoever  should  hence- 
forth advise  or  contrive  the  like  petitions  should  be 
proceeded  against,  as  enemies  to  the  commonwealth." 
So  unlike  and  different  were  their  tempers,  and  recep- 
tion of  those  modest  addresses,  which  were  for  duty 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  established,  and  those  which 
pressed  and  brought  on  alteration  and  innoration.  But 
that  injustice  gave  great  life  and  encouragement  to  their 
own  proselytes ;  and  taught  others  to  know  that  their 
being  innocent  would  not  be  long  easy  or  safe:  and 
this  kind  of  justice  extended  itself  in  the  same  measure 
to  their  own  members,  who  oppmed  their  irregular  de- 
terminations ;   who  besides  the  agony  and  vexation  of 
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liaving  tbe  most  abstract  reason  and  confesaed  law-  re- 
jected, and  overruled  with  contempt  and  noise,  were 
liable  to  all  the  personal  reproaches  and  discountenance 
tliat  the  pride  and  petulancy  of  the  other  party  could 
lay  upon  them;  and  were  sometimes  imprisoned  and 
disgraced,  for  freely  speaking  their  opinions  and  con- 
science in  debate. 
S3  All  sorts  of  men  being  thus  terrified,  the  commons 
remembered  that  a  great  magazine  of  the  king's  ammu- 
nition lay  still  at  Hull ;  and  though  that  town  was  io 
the  custody  of  a  confident  of  their  own,  yet  they  were 
not  willing  to  venture  bo  great  a  treasure  so  near  the 
king,  who  continued  at  York,  with  a  great  resort  of 
P^w>n8  of  honour  and  quality  from  all  parts ;  and 
therefore  they  resolved,  under  pretence  of  supplying 
Ireland,  to  remove  it  speedily  from  thence ;  and  to 
that  purpose  moved  the  lords  to  join  with  them  in  an 
order.  The  lords,  who  proceeded  with  less  fury  and 
more  formality,  desired  that  it  might  be  done  with  the 
king's  consent.  After  a  long  debate,  the  one  thinking 
they  merited  much  by  that  civility,  the  other  contented 
to  gratify  those  in  the  ceremony,  who,  they  knew,  would 
in  the  end  concur  with  them,  a  petition  was  agreed 
upon  to  be  sent  to  his  miyesty;  in  which,  that  he 
might  the  sooner  yield  to  them  in  this  matter,  they 
resolved  to  remember  him  of  that  which  they  thought 
would  reflect  on  him  with  the  people,  and  to  *'  move 
him  to  take  off  the  reprieve  from  the  six  priests,"  which 
is  before  mentioned.  And  so  they  sent  their  petition  to 
him,  telling  him, 

**  That  they  found  the  stores  of  anna  and  ammunition  in 
the  Tower  of  London  muoh  diminished ;  and  that  the  neceasity 
for  impply  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland  (for  which  they  had  been 
issued  from  thence)  diuly  increaaed ;  and  that  the  oocat^on 
for  which  the  magaane  was  placed  at  Hull  was  now  taken 
away;  and  oonsidertng  it  would  be  kept  at  London  with  less 
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charge,  and  more  safety,  and  transported  thenoe  wifli  mudi 
more  convenientie  for  the  service  of  the  IdngdoDi  of  Ireland; 
they  therefore  faumbi}'  prayed,  that  hia  majesty  would  be 
gradously  pleased  to  give  leave,  that  the  said  arms,  oaonoD, 
and  ammmiition,  now  in  the  magazine  at  Hull,  might  be 
removed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  aceording  as  ehoidd  be 
directed  by  both  his  houses  of  pariiament.  Aud  whereas  six 
priests,  then  in  Newgate,  were  condemned  to  die,  and  by 
his  majesty  had  been  reprieved,  they  humbly  prayed  his  ma- 
jesty to  be  pleased  that  the  said  reprieves  mi^t  be  tak«i  <^ 
and  the  priests  executed  aooording  to  law." 

14  To  whicb  petition  bis  majesty  immediately  retunted 
answer  in  these  words : 

"  We  rather  expected,  and  have  done  so  long,  that  you 
should  have  ^ven  us  an  aooount,  why  a  garrison  bath  been 
placed  in  our  town  of  Hull,  without  our  oonaent,  and  soldiers 
billeted  there  against  law,  and  express  words  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  than  to  be  moved,  for  the  avoiding  of  a  needless 
charge  you  have  put  upon  yourselves,  to  give  our  cfmsent 
for  the  removal  of  our  magazine  and  munition,  our  own  proper 
goods,  upon  such  general  reaflons  as  indeed  gjve  no  eatisfac- 
tion  to  our  judgment :  ajid  since  you  have  made  the  business 
of  Hull  your  argument,  we  would  gladly  be  informed,  why 
our  own  inclination,  on  the  general  rumour  of  the  designs 
of  papists  in  the  northern  ports,  was  not  thought  sufficient 
groond  for  us  to  put  a  person  of  honour,  fortune,  and  un- 
blemished reputation,  into  a  town  imd  fort  of  our  own,  where 
our  own  magame  lay :  and  yet  the  same  rumour  be  warrant 
enough  for  you  to  commit  the  same  town  and  fort,  wiUiout 
our  consent,  to  the  hands  of  sir  John  Hotham,  with  a  power 
uni^;reeable  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

15  '*  And  yet  of  this,  in  point  of  right  or  privilege,  for  sure 
we  are  not  without  privilege  too,  we  have  not  all  this  while 
complained :  and  being  confident  that  the  place,  whatsoever 
discourse  there  is  of  public  or  private  instructions  to  the  con- 
trary, shall  be  speedily  given  up,  if  we  shall  require  it,  we  shall 
be  contented  to  dispose  our  munition  there,  as  we  have  done 
in  other  places,  for  the  public  ease  and  benefit,  as,  upon  par- 
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tiealar  adrioe,  we  shall  find  oonvenient ;  thou^  we  oannot 
thiok  it  fit,  cv  consent  that  tiie  whole  magazine  be  removed 
together.  But  when  you  shall  agree  upon  such  proportions 
as  shall  be  held  neceesary  for  any  portioulor  seirioe,  we  shall 
sign  BDoh  wan-aots  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  wisdom  and  reason ; 
and  if  any  of  them  be  dedgned  for  Ulster  or  Leinster,  you 
know  wdl  the  conveyance  will  be  mote  ea^  and  oonvenient 
fran  the  [Jaoe  they  now  are  in.  Yet  we  must  tell  yon,  that 
if  the  fears  are  so  great  from  the  papists  at  home,  or  of  foreign 
foroe,  as  is  pretended,  it  seems  strange  that  you  make  not 
provision  of  arms  and  munition  for  defence  of  this  kingdom, 
rathw  tiian  seek  to  carry  any  more  from  henoe,  without  some 
oourse  taken  for  supply ;  especially,  if  you  remember  your 
engagement  to  our  Scotch  subjects  for  that  proportion  of  arms 
which  is  contained  in  your  treaty.  We  speak  not  this,  as 
not  thinking  the  sending  of  arms  to  Ireland  very  necessary, 
but  only  for  the  way  of  the  provision.  For  you  know  what 
great  quantities  we  have  assigned  out  of  our  several  stores, 
which  in  due  time  we  hope  you  will  see  replenished.  For  the 
charge  of  looking  to  the  magazine  at  Hull,  as  it  was  undertaken 
voluntarily  by  yon  at  first,  and,  to  say  no  more,  unnecessarily ; 
so  you  may  free  our  good  people  of  that  charge,  and  leave  it 
to  us  to  look  to,  who  are  the  proper  owner  of  it.  And  this, 
we  hope,  will  give  you  full  satisfaction  in  this  point,  and  that 
ye  do  not,  as  ye  have  done  in  the  business  of  the  militia, 
send  this  message  out  of  compliment  and  ceremony,  resolving 
to  be  your  own  carven  at  last.  For  we  must  tell  you,  if  any 
attempt  shall  be  made  or  given  in  this  matter,  without  our 
consent  or  approbation,  we  shall  esteem  it  as  an  act  of  violence 
agunst  us ;  and  declare  it  to  all  the  world,  as  the  greatest 
violation  of  our  right  and  breach  of  our  privilege. 
56  "  CoDceming  the  six  priests  condemned,  it  is  true  they  were 
reprieved  by  our  warrant,  [we]  being  informed  that  they  were 
by  some  restrwnt  disabled  to  take  the  benefit  of  our  former 
proclamation  :  since  tiiat,  we  have  issued  out  another,  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  agunst  papists ;  and  have  most 
solemnly  promised,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  never  to  pardon 
any  priest  without  your  cousent  which  shall  be  found  guilty 
by  law ;  desiring  to  banish  these,  having  herewith  sent  warrant 
to  that  purpose,  if,  upon  second  thoughts,  you  do  not  disap- 
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prove  thereof.  But  if  you  think  the  exeoution  of  these  perfNHis 
no  very  neoeasary  to  the  great  and  pious  work  of  reformatioa, 
we  refer  it  wholly  to  you;  declaring  hereby,  that  upcm  suoh 
your  reBolution  signified  to  the  miniaters  of  justice  our  warrant 
for  their  reprieve  is  determined,  and  the  law  to  have  the  course. 
And  now  let  us  ask  you,  (for  we  are  wiUing  to  husband  time, 
and  to  despatch  as  muoik  as  may  be  under  one  message ;  Qod 
knows  the  distractions  of  this  kingdom  want  a  present  remedy,) 
will  there  never  be  &  time  to  ofifer  to,  as  well  as  to  ask  of  ua  I 
We  will  propose  no  more  porticularB  to  you,  having  no  hiok 
to  please  or  to  be  understood  by  you ;  take  your  own  time 
for  what  conoems  our  particular;  but  be  sure  you  have  an 
early,  speedy  care  of  the  public ;  tliat  is,  of  the  only  rule  that 
preserves  the  public,  the  law  of  the  land ;  preserve  the  dignity 
and  reverence  due  to  that.  It  was  well  said  in  a  epeech  made 
by  a  private  person;  it  was  Mr,  Pym's  speech  against  the 
earl  of  Stra0brd,  but  published  by  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons this  pariiament :  '  The  law  is  that  which  puts  a  difference 
betwixt  good  and  evil,  betwixt  just  and  unjust.  If  you  take 
away  the  law,  all  things  will  fall  into  a  confuuon,  every  man 
will  become  a  law  unto  himself;  which,  in  the  depraved  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce  many  great  enor- 
mities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  envy  will  become  a  law ; 
covetouanees  and  ambition  will  become  laws ;  and  what  dictates, 
what  decisions,  suoh  Uws  will  produce,  may  eauly  be  discemed.' 
So  said  that  gentleman,  and  much  more,  very  well,  in  defence 
of  the  law,  and  against  arbitrary  power.  It  is  worth  locJcing 
over,  and  considering :  imd  if  the  moat  zealous  defence  of  [the] 
true  protestant  profession,  and  the  most  resolved  proteotion 
of  the  law,  be  the  most  necessary  duty  of  a  prince,  we  cannot 
believe  this  miserable  distance  and  misunderstanding  can  be 
long  continued  between  us ;  we  having  <^ten  and  earnestly 
deokred  them  to  be  the  chiefest  desires  of  our  soul,  and  the 
end  and  rule  of  all  our  actions.  For  Irehind,  we  have  saflt 
ciently,  and  we  hope  satiafactorily,  expressed  to  all  our  good 
subjects  our  hearty  sense  of  that  sad  busineee,  in  our  seveniil 
messages  in  that  argument,  but  especially  in  our  last  of  the 
eighth  of  this  month,  concerning  our  resolution  for  that  service ; 
for  the  speedy,  honourable,  and  full  performance  whereof,  we 
conjure  you  to  yield  all  possible  assistance  and  present  advice." 
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57  This  answer  vas  received  with  the  usual  circumstances 
of  trouble  and  discontent,  the  taxation  of  evil  coun- 
seltoTS,  and  malignant  persons  about  the  king :  and  that 
clause  about  the  condemned  priests  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased them  ;  for  by  the  king's  reference  of  the  matter 
entirely  to  them,  he  had  removed  the  scandal  fix)m  him- 
self, and  lud  it  at  their  doors ;  and  though  they  were 
well  content,  and  desirous,  that  they  should  have  been 
executed  by  the  king's  warrant  for  taking  off  his  own 
reprieve,  (whereby  they  should  have  made  him  retract 
an  act  of  his  own  mercy,  and  undeniably  within  his  own 
power ;  and  thereby  have  lessened  much  of  the  devotion 
of  that  people  to  him,  when  they  should  have  seen  him 
quit  bis  power  of  preserving  them  in  the  least  degree,) 
yet,  for  many  reasons,  they  were  not  willing  to  take  that 
harsh  part  upon  themselves;  and  so  those  condemned 
priests  were  no  more  prosecuted,  and  were  much  safer 
under  tbat  reference  for  their  execution,  than  tbey  could 
have  been  at  that  time  by  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
of  England.  For  the  other  part  of  the  answer  concerning 
the  magazine,  it  made  no  pause  with  them ;  but,  within 
few  days  after,  they  sent  a  warrant  to  their  own  governor, 
ur  John  Hotham,  to  deliver  it;  and  to  their  own  admiral, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  transport  it  to  London ;  which 
was,  notwithstanding  the  king's  inhibition,  done  accord- 
ingly. But  they  had  at  that  time  another  message  firom 
the  king,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  that 
answer,  and  came  to  their  hands  some  few  days  before,  that 
gave  them  some  serious  trouble  and  apprehension ;  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  which  were  these : 

58  The  king  finding  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  protestations  he  could  make,  the  business 
of  Ireland  was  still  unreasonably  objected  to  him,  as  if 
he  were  not  cordial  in  the  suppressing  that  rebellion, 
sent  a  message  to  both  houses, 
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',9  "  That  being  grieved  at  the  very  eoul  for  the  calamitiea  of  his 
good  Bubjeots  of  Ireland,  and  being  most  tenderly  senBible  of  the 
Jalee  tuid  scandaloua  reports  dispersed  amoagst  the  people  oon- 
ceming  the  rebeUion  there ;  which  not  only  wounded  his  majesty 
in  honour,  but  likewise  greatly  retarded  the  redudng  that  un- 
happy kingdom,  and  multiplied  the  distractions  at  home,  by 
weakening  the  mutual  confidence  between  him  and  his  people : 
out  of  his  pious  zeal  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  in  esta- 
blishing the  true  protesfant  profession  in  that  kingdom,  and  his 
princely  care  for  the  good  of  aJl  his  dominions,  he  had  firmly 
resolved  to  go  with  all  convenient  speed  into  Ireland,  to  chas- 
tise those  wicked  and  detestable  rebels,  odious  to  Ood  and  aU 
good  men ;  thereby  so  to  settle  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  security  of  this,  that  the  very  name  of  fears  aJid  jealouaea 
might  be  no  more  heard  of  amongst  them. 

>o  "  And  he  said,  as  he  doubted  not  but  his  poriiameot  would 
cheerfully  ^ve  all  possible  assistance  to  this  good  work,  so  he 
required  them,  and  all  his  loving  subjects,  to  believe,  tiiat  he 
would,  upon  those  considerations,  as  earnestly  pursue  that 
design,  not  defining  any  hazard  of  his  person  in  performing 
that  duty,  which  he  owed  to  the  defence  of  Qod^s  true  region 
and  his  distressed  subjects,  as  he  undertook  it  for  those  only 
ends ;  to  the  sincerity  of  which  profession  he  called  Ood  to 
witness,  with  this  further  assurance,  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent, upon  whatsoever  pretence,  to  a  toleration  of  the  popish 
profession  there,  or  the  abolition  of  the  laws  now  in  force  agwnst 
popish  recusants  in  that  kingdom. 

ii  "  His  majesty  further  advertised  them,  tiiat,  towards  this 
work,  he  intended  to  nuse  forthwith,  by  his  commis«on,  in 
the  oounties  near  West  Chester,  a  guard  for  his  own  person, 
(when  he  should  come  into  Ireland,)  consisting  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  which  should  be  armed  at  West 
Chester  from  his  magazine  at  Hull ;  at  which  time,  he  said, 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  should  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance ;  the  charge  of  raising  and  paying  whereof  he 
desired  the  parliament  to  add  to  their  former  undertakings  for 
that  war ;  which  he  would  not  only  well  aooept,  but,  if  their 
pay  ^ouid  be  found  too  great  a  burden  to  his  good  subjects, 
he  would  be  willing,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  to  sell  or 
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pawn  aay  of  his  p&rks,  lands,  or  houses,  towards  the  supplies 
of  the  Bervice  of  Ireland.  With  the  addition  of  these  leviea 
to  the  former  of  English  and  Scots,  agreed  upon  in  parliament, 
he  said,  he  hoped  so  to  appear  in  that  action,  that,  by  the 
attdstanoe  of  Almi^ty  God,  that  kingdom,  in  a  short  time, 
might  be  wh<dly  reduced,  aod  restored  to  peace,  and  some 
measure  of  happiness ;  whereby  he  might  cheerfully  return,  to 
be  welcomed  home  with  the  affections  and  blessinga  of  all  bis 
good  Knglt^Ji  people. 

62  "  Towards  this  good  work,  he  said,  as  he  had  lately  made 
despatches  into  Sootiand,  to  quicken  the  levies  there  for  Ulster, 
so  he  heartily  wished  that  his  parliament  would  give  all  possible 
expedition  to  those  which  tiiey  had  resolved  for  Munster  and 
Connaught;  and  hoped  the  encouragement  which  the  adven- 
turers, of  whose  interests  he  would  be  always  very  careful, 
would  hereby  receive,  would  raise  iiill  sums  of  money  for  the 
doing  tiiereof.  He  told  them,  that  out  of  his  earnest  denre 
to  remove  all  occasions  which  did  unhappily  multiply  mis- 
underetandinga  betweeen  him  and  hia  parliament,  he  had  like- 
wise prepared  a  bill  to  be  ofiered  to  them  by  his  attorney 
oonceming  the  militia ;  whereby  he  hoped  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom  might  be  fully  secured  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  all  men,  without  violation  of  his  majesty's  just  rights, 
or  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If  this  should  be 
thuikfully  received,  he  sud,  he  should  be  glad  of  it ;  if  refused, 
he  must  call  God,  and  all  the  world,  to  judge  on  whose  part  the 
default  was ;  only  he  required,  if  the  bill  should  be  ^proved  of, 
that  if  any  corporation  should  make  their  lawful  rights  appear, 
they  might  be  reserved  to  them.  He  scud,  before  he  would  part 
from  England,  he  would  take  all  due  care  to  intrust  such  persons 
with  such  authority  in  his  absence,  as  he  should  find  to  be  requi- 
site for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  happy 
progress  of  the  pariiament.^ 

63  They  neither  before  aor  after  ever  received  any  mes- 
sage from  his  majesty  that  more  discompoeed  them  ;  and 
80  much  the  more,  because  that  which  gave  them  most 
umbrage  could  not  be  publicly  and  safely  avowed  by 
them.  For  though  to  those  who  had  a  due  reverence  to 
the  king's  person  and  an  impatient  desire  that  all  mis- 
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understAndingB  might  be  composed  they  urged,  "  the 
hazard  and  danger  to  his  majesty's  person,  in  such  an 
expedition,  and  the  increase  of  jealousies  and  distractioDS 
that  would  ensue  in  this  kingdom  by  his  absence ;"  and 
to  others,  as  well  those  vho  from  the  barbarity,  inhu- 
manity, and  unheard  of  cruelty  exercised  by  the  rebels 
in  Ireland  upon  the  English  protestants,  (of  which  they 
every  day  received  fresh  and  bleeding  evidence,)  had 
contracted  a  great  animosity  against  the  nation,  and  were 
persuaded  that  the  work  of  extirpation  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  in  truth  it  was,  as  to  the  adventurers,  who  had 
disbursed  great  sums  of  money,  and  had  digested  a  full 
assurance  of  ample  recompense  by  confiscations  and 
forfeitures ;  "  that  by  this  voyage  of  the  king  a  peace 
would  be  in  [a]  short  time  concluded  in  that  kingdom, 
to  their  great  disadvantage  and  damage ;"  yet  the  true 
reasons,  which  surprised  and  startled  them,  were,  that 
hereby  the  managing  the  war  of  Ireland  would  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands ;  and  so,  instead  of  having  a  nurseiy 
for  soldiers  of  their  own,  which  they  might  employ  as 
they  saw  occasion,  and  a  power  of  raising  what  money 
they  pleased  in  this  kingdom  under  that  title,  which 
they  might  dispose  as  they  found  most  fit  for  their 
af&irs ;  the  king  would  probably  in  a  short  time  recover 
one  entire  kingdom  to  his  obedience,  by  which  he  might 
be  able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  other  two.  How- 
ever, working  by  the  several  impressions  upon  the  several 
affections,  they  found  it  no  difficnit  thing  to  persuade 
almost  an  unanimous  aversion  from  approving  the  jour- 
ney ;  they  who  usually  opposed  their  advice  uot  enduring 
to  think  of  staying  in  England,  where  the  power,  at  least 
for  a  time,  would  be  in  them,  whose  government,  they 
knew,  would  be  terrible  when  his  majesty  should  be  in 
Ireland.  And  then  they  despatched  a  magisterial  answer 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  told  him, 
*♦     "  That  the  lords  and  commonfl  in  parliament  had  duly  000- 
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iddered  the  message  received  from  his  majesty  oanoemiiig  hia 
purpose  of  going  into  Ireland  in  hia  own  person  to  prosecute 
the  war  there,  with  the  bodies  of  his  En^ish  sabjects,  levied, 
tnuisported,  uid  maintuned  at  their  diarge ;  which  he  was 
{leased  to  propound  to  them,  not  m  a  matter  wherein  he 
deored  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  but  as  already  firmly 
resolved  on,  and  forthwith  to  be  put  in  execution,  by  grant- 
ing out  commisfuonB  for  the  levying  of  two  thousand  foot  and 
two  hundred  horse,  for  a  guard  for  hie  person,  when  he  should 
oome  into  that  kingdom ;  wherein  Uiey  said,  they  oould  not 
but,  with  all  revereaoe  and  humility  to  his  majesty,  observe, 
that  he  had  declined  his  great  council,  the  parliament,  and 
varied  froni  the  uaual  coonie  of  his  royal  predeoeeeora ;  that 
a  business  of  so  great  importance  concerning  tiie  peace  and 
safety  of  all  his  subjects,  and  wherein  they  have  a  special  in- 
terest, by  hie  majeety^s  promise,  and  by  those  great  sums  whi<di 
they  had  disbursed,  and  for  which  they  stood  engaged,  should 
be  concluded  and  undertaken  without  their  advice;  whereupon, 
they  said,  th^  held  it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  if,  at  that 
time,  his  majesty  should  go  into  Ireland,  he  would  very  muoh 
endanger  the  safety  of  his  royal  person  and  kingdoms,  and  of 
all  other  states  professing  the  prot«stant  religion  in  Christen- 
dom, and  moke  way  to  tiie  execution  of  that  cruel  and  bloody 
design  of  the  papists,  every  where  to  root  out  and  destroy 
the  reformed  religion ;  as  the  Irish  papists  had  already,  in  a 
great  part,  effected  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  quickly  be  attempted  in  other  places,  if  the  oonsideratioD 
of  the  strength  and  union  of  the  two  nations  of  England  and 
Scotland  did  not  muoh  hinder  and  discourse  the  execution  of 
any  such  design.  And  that  they  might  raMtifest  to  his  majesty 
Hie  danger  and  nusery  which  such  a  journey  and  enterprise 
would  produce,  they  presented  to  his  majesty  the  reasons  of 
tiiat  their  humble  opinion  and  advice : 

1.  "  His  royal  person  would  be  subject,  not  only  to  the 
casualty  of  war,  but  to  secret  practices  and  conspiracies; 
especially  his  majesty  continuing  bis  profession  to  maintain  the 
protestant  religion  in  that  kingdom,  which  the  papists  were 
generally  bound  by  their  vow  to  extirpate. 

3.  *'  It  would  exceedingly  encourage  the  rebels ;  who  did 
generally  profess  and  declare,  that  his  majesty  did  &vour  and 
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allow  thair  prooeedingB,  and  that  this  ioBorrection  waa  under- 
taken by  the  warrant  of  hia  commiafflon ;  and  it  would  make 
good  thdr  expectation  of  great  advantage,  by  his  majesty's 
presence  at  that  time,  of  so  much  distraction  in  this  kingdom, 
whereby  they  might  hope  the  two  houses  of  pariiament  wonld 
be  disabled  to  supply  the  war  there,  especially  there  appearing 
lees  neoesnty  of  his  majesty's  journey  at  that  time,  by  reaflon  of 
the  manifold  sncoeasee  which  God  had  given  agunst  them. 

3.  "  It  would  much  hinder  and  impair  the  means  whereby  the 
war  was  to  be  supported,  and  increase  liie  charge  of  it,  and  in 
both  these  respects  make  it  more  insupportable  to  the  subject ; 
and  this,  th^  said,  they  could  confidently  affirm ;  because  many 
of  the  adventura^  who  had  already  subscribed,  did,  upon  the 
knowledge  of  hia  majesty^s  intention,  declare  their  resolution 
Dot  to  pay  in  thnr  money ;  and  others,  very  willing  to  have  sub- 
scribed, do  now  profess  the  contrary. 

4.  "  His  majesl^'s  absence  must  necessarily  very  much  inter- 
mpt  the  proceedmgs  of  pariiament ;  and  deprive  his  subjects  of 
the  benefit  of  tiioee  further  acts  of  grace  and  justice,  which  they 
should  humbly  expect  from  his  majesty  for  tiie  establishing  of  a 
p^ect  union  wid  mutual  confidence  between  his  majes^  and 
his  people,  uid  procuring  and  confirming  the  prosperity  and 
h^piness  of  both. 

j.  "  It  would  exoeedingty  increase  the  fears  and  jealousies  of 
his  people;  and  render  their  doubts  more  probable,  of  some 
force  intended,  by  some  evil  councils  neoz'  hie  majesty,  in  opposi- 
tion of  the  parUunent,  and  favour  of  the  malignant  party  of  this 
kingdom. 

6.  "  It  would  bereave  his  pariiament  of  that  advantage, 
whereby  they  vrere  induced  to  undertake  that  war,  upon  his 
nujesty's  promise,  that  it  should  be  managed  by  their  advice ; 
which  could  not  be  done,  if  his  majesty,  contrary  to  thmr  coun- 
sels, should  undertake  to  order  and  govern  it  in  his  own  person. 
iSg  "  Upon  which,  (they  said,)  and  divers  other  reasons,  they 
had  resolved,  by  the  full  and  concurrent  agreement  of  both 
houses,  that  they  could  not,  with  discharge  of  their  duty,  con- 
sent to  any  levies  or  raising  of  soldiers  to  be  made  by  his  ma- 
jesty for  that  hie  intended  expedition  into  Ireland ;  or  to  the 
payment  of  any  army  or  soldiers  there,  but  such  as  should  be 
employed  and  governed  according  to  their  advice  and  direction  : 
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and  tiiat,  if  suoli  levies  should  be  made  hj  any  oonunission  of  his 
majesty,  aot  agreed  to  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  they  shoidd 
be  forced  to  interpret  the  same  to  be  raised  to  the  terror  of  hia 
people  uid  disturbance  of  the  public  peace ;  and  did  hold  theiD- 
selvea  boond,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  apply  the  authority 
of  pariiameoit  to  suppress  the  same. 
S6  "  And,  tb^  said,  they  did  furthw  most  hombly  dechire,  tiiat 
if  his  majesty  should  by  ill  counsel  be  persuaded  to  go,  oootrary 
to  that  advice  of  his  parliament,  (which  they  hoped  his  majesty 
would  not,)  tbe^  did  not,  in  that  case,  hold  themselves  bound 
to  submit  to  any  oommisedoners  which  his  majesty  should 
choose ;  but  did  resolve  to  preserve  and  govern  the  kingdom  by 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  pariiament,  for  his  majesty  and  his 
posterity,  according  to  their  allegianoe  and  the  law  of  the  land : 
wherefore  they  did  most  humbly  pray  and  advise  his  majesty 
to  dedst  from  that  hie  intended  passage  into  Ireland,  and  from 
all  preparation  of  men  and  arms  tending  thereunto ;  and  to 
leave  tbe  mana^g  of  that  war  to  his  parliament,  according  to 
his  promise  made  unto  them,  and  his  commission  granted  under 
his  great  seal  of  England,  by  advice  <^  both  houses ;  in  prosecu- 
tion whereof,  by  C^''s  blessing,  they  had  already  made  a 
prosperous  entrance,  by  many  defeats  of  the  rebels,  whereby 
tJiey  were  much  weakened  and  disheartened ;  and  had  no 
probable  means  of  subeistenee,  if  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
houses  were  not  interrupted  by  that  interposition  of  his  maje»< 
ty's  journey :  but  t^ey  hoped,  upon  good  grounds,  that,  within 
a  thort  time,  without  hazard  of  his  person,  and  so  much  dan- 
gerous confusion  to  his  kingdoms,  which  must  needs  ensue,  if  he 
should  proceed  in  that  resolntion,  they  should  be  enabled  fully 
to  vindicate  his  majesty*s  right  and  authority  in  that  kingdom ; 
and  punish  those  horrible,  outrageous  cruelties,  which  had  been 
committed  in  the  murdering  and  spoiling  so  many  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  to  bring  that  realm  to  such  a  condition,  as  might  be 
much  to  the  advantage  of  his  majesty  and  the  orown,  and  the 
honour  of  his  government,  and  contentment  of  his  people :  for 
ihe  better  and  mta«  speedy  effecting  whereof  they  did  agmn 
renew  thdr  humble  desires  of  his  return  to  his  parliament ;  and 
that  he  would  please  to  reject  all  counsels  and  apprehensions 
which  might  any  way  derogate  from  that  faithfiilness  and  alle^- 
ance,  which,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  they  had  always  borne  and 
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professed  to  hia  majesty,  and  should  ever  ma^e  good,  to  the 
uttermost,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.^ 

67  This  petition  (the  matter  whereof  Boding  a  general 
concurrence,  there  was  the  least  debate  and  contradiction 
upon  the  manner  of  expression)  being  sent  to  the  king 
to  York ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  all  preparation  being 
suspended  for  the  necessary  relief  for  Ireland,  insomuch 
as  with  the  votes  (which  were  presently  printed)  against 
the  king's  journey,  there  was  likewise  an  order  printed 
to  discourage  the  adventurers  irom  bringing  in  their 
money ;  the  which,  though  it  had  no  approbation  from 
either  house,  and  seemed  to  be  angrily  interpreted  by 
them,  and  the  printer  was  ordered  to  be  found  out  and 
punished,  yet  did  wholly  stop  that  service ;  and  by  the 
no-inquiry  or  punishment  of  that  boldness,  appeared  to 
be  done  by  design ;  his  majesty  speedily  returned  this 
answer: 

68  "  That  he  was  so  troubled  and  astonished  to  fmd  that  unex- 
pected reception  and  misunderstanding  of  bis  message  oonoeni- 
ing  his  Irish  journey,  that  (being  so  much  disappointed  of  the 
approbation  and  thanks  he  looked  for  to  that  declaration)  he 
had  great  cause  to  doubt,  whether  it  were  in  his  power  to  say 
or  do  any  thing  which  would  not  fall  within  the  like  interpreta- 
tion: but  he  said,  as  he  had  in  that  message  called  God  to 
witness  the  sincerity  of  the  profession  of  his  only  ends  for  the 
undertaking  that  journey ;  so  he  must  appeal  to  all  his  good 
subjects,  and  the  whole  world,  whether  the  reaaoos  aUef;ed 
against  that  journey  were  of  wei^t  to  satisfy  his  understanding; 
or  the  counsel,  presented  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  were  full  of 
that  duty,  as  wa«  like  to  prevail  over  his  aSeotions.  For  tlie 
resolving  of  so  great  a  business  without  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment, he  said,  he  must  remember,  how  often,  by  his  messages, 
he  made  the  same  oSer,  if  they  shoidd  advise  him  thereunto  ;  to 
which  they  never  gave  him  the  least  answer ;  but,  in  their  late 
deohiration,  told  Mm,  that  they  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
words :  BO  that  he  had  reason  to  conceive,  they  rather  avoided, 
out  of  regard  to  his  person,  to  give  bim  counsel  to  run  that 
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hazard,  than  that  they  disapproved  the  inclination.  And  he 
asked  them  what  greater  comfort  or  security  the  proteetants  of 
Christendom  could  receive,  than  by  seeing  a  proteatant  king 
venture,  and  engage  his  person  for  the  defence  of  that  religion 
and  the  euppressioQ  of  popery !  to  which  he  solemnly  protested, 
in  that  message,  never  to  grant  a  toleration,  upon  what  pretenco 
soever,  or  an  abolition  of  any  of  the  laws  then  in  force  against 
the  professors  of  it.  And  he  said,  when  he  considered  the  great 
calamities  and  unheard  of  cruelties  his  poor  protestant  subjects 
in  that  kingdom  had  undergone  for  the  space  of  near  or  full  six 
months ;  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  strength  of  those  bar- 
barous rebels ;  and  the  [evident  probability  of  foreign  supplies, 
if  thej  were  not  speedily  suppressed ;  the  very  alow  succours 
hitherto  sent  them  from  hence  :  that  the  officers  of  several 
regiments,  who  bad  long  time  been  allowed  entertainment  for 
that  service,  had  not  rused  any  supply  or  succour  for  that  king- 
dom ;  that  many  troops  of  horse  had  long  lain  near  Chester 
nntransported  ;  that  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  whom  he 
relied  prinoipally  for  the  conduct  and  managing  of  affairs  there, 
was  ettU  in  this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  earnest- 
ness  expressed  that  he  should  repair  to  his  command :  and 
when  be  conddered  the  many  and  great  scandals  raised  upon 
himself  by  report  of  the  rebels,  and  not  sufficiently  dis- 
oountenanoed  here,  notwithstanding  so  many  profesaions  of  his 
majesty ;  and  had  se^i  a  book,  lately  printed  by  the  order  of 
the  house  of  commons,  entitled,  A  Betrumtirance  of  dimra  re- 
markable Pottages  concerning  the  Church  and  Kingdom  0/ Ireland, 
wherein  some  examinations  were  set  down,  (how  improbable  or 
imposuble  soever,)  which  might  make  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  nuuiy  of  his  weak  subjects :  and,  lastly,  when  he  had 
duly  weighed  the  dishonour  which  would  perpetually  lie  upon 
this  kingdom,  if  full  and  speedy  relief  were  not  despatched 
thither ;  his  majesty  could  not  tiiink  of  a  better  way  to  dis- 
'  charge  his  duty  to  Almighty  Grod,  for  the  defence  of  the  true 
protestant  reli^on,  or  to  manifest  his  affection  to  his  three 
kingdoms,  for  their  preservation,  than  by  engaging  his  person 
ia  that  expedition,  as  many  of  his  royal  progenitors  had  done, 
even  in  foreign  parts,  upon  causes  of  less  importance  and  piety, 
with  great  honour  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  this  king- 
VOL.  II.  E 
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dom.  And  therefore  he  expected  at  least  thanka  for  aaoh  hifl 
inclination. 
^  *'  For  the  danger  to  bis  person,  he  aud,  he  concaved  it 
neoesaary,  and  worthy  of  a  king,  to  adventure  his  life  to  preserve 
his  kingdom ;  neither  could  it  be  imagined  t^t  he  would  sit  still 
luid  suffer  his  kingdoms  to  be  lost,  and  his  good  protestant  sub- 
jects to  be  maaaaored,  without  exposing  his  own  person  to  the 
utmost  hazard  for  their  relief  and  preservation ;  his  life,  when  it 
was  most  pleasant,  being  nothing  so  precious  to  him,  as  it  was 
and  should  be  to  govern  and  preserve  his  people  with  honour 
and  justioe. 

70  "  For  any  encouragement  to  the  rebels,  because  of  the  reports 
they  rMsed,  he  said,  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  rebels  were 
capable  of  a  greater  terror  than  by  the  presence  of  th^r  lawful 
king,  in  the  head  of  an  army,  to  chastise  them.  Beendes,  it 
would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  them,  if  any  report  of 
theirs  oould  hinder  him  fhnn  doing  any  thing  which  were  fit  for 
him  to  do  if  such  report  were  not  nused :  that  would  quickly 
teach  them,  in  this  jealous  age,  to  prevent,  by  such  reports,  any 
other  persons  coming  against  them,  whom  they  had  no  mind 
should  be  employed. 

71  "  He  told  them,  he  marvelled,  that  the  adventurers,  whose 
advantage  was  a  principal  motive  (next  the  reasons  before 
mentioned)  to  him,  should  so  much  mistake  his  purpose  ;  whose 
interest  he  conceived  must  be  much  improved  by  the  expedition 
he  hoped,  by  Gk>d''s  Messing,  to  use  in  that  service  ;  that  being 
the  most  probable  way  for  the  speedy  conquest  ot  the  rebels, 
their  lands  were  sufficiently  secured  by  act  of  parliament. 

■3  "  He  told  them,  he  thonght  himself  not  kindly  used,  that  the 
addition  of  bo  few  men  to  their  levies  {for  a  guard  to  his  person 
in  Ireland)  should  be  thought  fit  for  their  refusal ;  and  much 
more,  that  having  used  so  many  cautions  in  that  message,  both 
in  the  smallnees  of  the  number ;  in  hia  having  raised  none,  until 
their  answer ;  in  their  being  to  be  raised  only  near  the  place  <^ 
shipping;  in  their  being  there  to  be  armed,  and  that  not  till 
they  were  ready  to  be  ahipped  ;  in  the  provisi(Hi,  by  the  oaths, 
that  none  of  them  should  be  papists,  (all  which  were  suffiment 
to  destroy  all  grounds  of  jealou^  of  any  force  intended  by  tiiem 
in  opposition  to  the  parliament,  or  finvour  to  any  malignant 
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party,)   V17   eoupicion   should,   notwithstanding,   be   grounded 
upon  it 

73  "  N^either,  he  said,  oonld  it  be  understood,  that,  when  lie 
reoonunended  the  managing  of  that  war  to  them,  that  he  in- 
tended to  exclude  himeelf,  or  not  to  be  oonoemed  in  their  coun- 
tdM,  that  if  he  found  any  expedient,  (which  in  his  conscience 
and  understanding  he  thought  necessary  for  that  great  work,) 
he  might  not  put  it  in  practice.  He  told  Uiem,  he  looked  upon 
them  as  his  great  council,  whose  advioe  he  always  had,  and 
would,  with  great  r^ard  and  deliberation,  weigh  and  consider : 
but  he  looked  upon  himself  aa  neither  deprived  of  his  und»> 
standing  or  divested  of  any  right  he  had,  if  there  were  no 
pariiament  mtting.  He  said,  he  called  them  together  by  his 
own  writ  and  authority  (without  which  they  could  not  have 
met)  to  give  him  &ithAd  counsel  about  his  great  afiturs ;  but  he 
remgned  not  up  his  own  interest  and  freedom ;  he  never  sub- 
jected himsdf  to  their  absolute  detcamination ;  he  had  always 
we^hed  their  counsels,  as  proceeding  from  a  council  intrusted 
by  him ;  and  when  he  had  dissected  from  them,  he  had  returned 
them  the  reasons  which  had  prevailed  with  his  conscience  and 
understanding,  with  that  candour  which  a  prince  should  use 
towards  his  aubjeots,  and  that  affection  which  a  father  could 
express  to  his  children.  What  application  had  been  used  to 
rectify  his  understanding  by  reasons,  or  what  motives  had  been 
given  to  persuade  his  affections,  ho  woold  leave  all  the  worid  to 
judge.  And  then,  he  said,  he  must  tell  them,  howsoever  a 
major  part  might  bind  them  in  matter  of  opinion,  be  held  him- 
self (and  he  was  sure  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
had  always  held  the  same)  as  free  to  dissent,  till  hie  reason 
were  convinced  for  the  general  good,  as  if  they  had  delivered 
no  opinion. 

74  "  For  his  journey  itself,  he  told  them  the  ciroumstanoes  of 
their  petition  were  such,  as  he  knew  not  well  what  answer  to 
return,  or  whether  he  were  best  to  give  any ;  that  part  which 
pretended  to  carry  reason  with  it  did  no  way  satisfy  him ;  the 
other,  which  was  rather  reprehension  and  menace,  than  adrice, 
could  not  stagger  him.  His  answer  therefore  was,  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  find  the  work  of  Ireland  so  easy  as  they 
seemed  to  think  it ;  which  did  not  so  appear  by  any  thing 
known  to  him  when  he  sent  his  message :  and  though  he  would 
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never  refuse,  or  be  uawilltng,  to  venture  his  person  for  tho  good 
and  safety  of  his  people,  he  was  not  so  weary  of  his  life  as  to 
hazard  it  impertinently ;  and  therefore,  unco  they  seemed  to 
haye  received  advertisements  of  some  late  and  great  suooessea 
in  that  kingdom,  he  would  stay  some  time  to  see  the  event  of 
those,  and  not  pursue  his  resolution  till  he  hod  given  them  a 
second  notice :  but,  if  he  fomid  the  miaerable  oondition  of  hia 
poor  enbjeots  of  that  kingdom  were  not  speedily  relieved,  he 
would,  with  Ood'a  assistaniM,  visit  them  with  succours  as  his 
particular  credit  and  interest  conld  supply  him  with,  if  they 
reJused  to  join  with  him.  And  he  doubted  not  but  the  leviet 
he  should  make  (in  which  he  would  observe  punctuaUy  the 
former  and  all  other  cautions,  as  might  beet  prevent  all  fears 
and  jealousies ;  and  to  use  no  powM-  but  what  was  legal)  would 
be  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  as  no  person 
would  dare  presume  to  resist  his  commands ;  and  if  tiiey  ^ould, 
at  th^  peril  p>e  it].  In  t^e  mean  time,  he  hoped  his  forward- 
ness, so  remarkaUe  to  that  service,  should  be  notorious  to  all 
the  world ;  and  that  all  scandals  laid  on  him  in  that  business 
^ould  be  clearly  wiped  away. 

75  "  He  told  them,  he  had  been  so  careful  that  his  journey  into 
Irdand  should  not  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  nor 
deprive  bis  subjects  of  any  acts  of  justice,  or  further  act«  of 
grace  for  Uie  real  benefit  of  his  people,  that  he  had  made  a  free 
offer  of  leaving  such  power  behind,  as  should  not  only  be  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  but  fully  provide 
for  the  happy  progress  of  the  parliament:  and  therefore  he 
oould  not  but  wonder,  since  such  power  had  be«i  always  left 
here  by  commission  for  the  govtvnmNit  of  this  kingdom,  when 
bis  prc^nitors  had  been  out  of  the  same,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliaments,  and  since  themselves  decored  that  such  a  power 
might  be  left  here  by  his  majesty  at  his  last  going  into  Scotland, 
what  law  of  the  land  they  had  now  found  to  dispense  with  them 
from  sulmnitting  to  such  authority,  legally  derived  from  him,  in 
his  absence,  and  to  enable  them  to  govern  Uie  kingdom  by 
their  own  mere  authority. 

.  j  "  For  his  return  to  London,  he  said,  he  had  given  them  so 
full  answers  in  his  late  declaration  and  BJiswers,  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  add,  if  they  would  not  provide  for  his  security  with 
them,  nor  agree  to  remove  to  another  place,  where  there  might 
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not  be  the  same  danger  to  his  nu^eaty.  He  told  them,  he  ex- 
pected, that  (sboe  he  had  been  so  particular  in  the  oauaes  aad 
grounds  of  his  fears)  they  should  have  eent  him  word,  that  they 
had  published  such  declarations  against  future  tumults  and  un- 
lawrfid  assemblies,  and  token  such  courses  for  the  suppressing 
seditious  pamphlets  and  sermouB,  that  his  fears  of  that  kind 
mi^t  be  laid  aside,  before  they  should  press  his  return. 
77  "  To  conclude,  be  told  them,  he  could  wish  that  they  would 
with  the  same  strietneBs  and  severity  weigh  and  examine  their 
messages  and  expressions  to  him,  as  they  did  those  they  received 
from  him.  For  he  was  very  confident,  that  if  they  examined 
his  rights  and  privileges  by  what  his  predeoeesors  had  enjoyed, 
and  their  own  addresses  by  the  usual  courses  observed  by  their 
ancestors,  they  would  find  many  expressions  in  that  petition 
warranted  only  by  their  own  authority ;  which  indeed  he  forbore 
to  take  notice  of,  or  to  give  answer  to,  lest  he  should  be  tempted, 
in  a  just  indignation,  to  express  a  greater  passion  than  he  waa 
yet  willing  to  put  on.  God  in  his  good  time,  he  hoped,  would  so 
inform  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects,  that  he  should  recover  from 
the  mischief  and  danger  of  that  distemper  ;  on  whose  good  plea- 
Boie,  he  said,  he  would  wait  with  all  patience  and  humility.^ 

7^  And  from  this  time  the  purpose  was  never  resumed  of 
his  majesty's  personal  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  so 
they  were  freed  from  that  apprehension.  The  truth  is, 
that  counsel  for  his  majesty's  journey  into  Ireland  was 
very  suddenly  taken,  and  communicated  to  very  few, 
without  consideration  of  the  objections  that  would  na- 
turally arise  against  it ;  and  was  rather  resolved  as  a  pro- 
bable stratagem  to  comjMiae  the  two  houses  to  a  better 
temper  and  sobriety,  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  king's 
absence  from  them,  and  the  inconveniences  that  might 
thence  ensue,  than  sufficiently  considered  and  digested 
for  execution.  For  none  were  more  violent  against  it 
than  they  who  served  the  king  most  faithfully  in  the 
houses;  who,  in  the  king's  absence,  and  after  such  a 
grant  of  the  militia  as  was  then  offered,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  fury  of  tliose 
whose  inclinations  and  temper  had  begot  the  confusions 
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they  complained  of.  But  if  it  had  been  90  duly  weighed 
and  consulted,  and  men  so  disposed,  that  it  might  have 
been  executed,  and  the  king  [had]  taken  a  fit  council 
and  retinue  about  him,  it  would  at  that  time  have  been 
no  hard  matter  speedily  to  have  reduced  Ireland  ;  and,  by 
the  reputation  and  authority  of  that,  the  other  two  kingi- 
doms  might  have  been  contained  within  their  proper 
bounds.  But,  &8  it  fell  out,  the  overture  proved  dis- 
advantageous to  the  king,  and  gave  the  other  party  new 
cause  of  triumph,  that  they  had  plainly  threatened  him 
out  of  what  he  pretended  to  have  firmly  resolved  to  do ; 
which  disadvuitage  was  improved  by  the  other  proposi- 
tion that  attended  it  concerning  the  militia.  For  the 
bill  sent  by  the  king  upon  that  argument  brought  the 
business  again  into  debate ;  and,  though  nothing  was  con- 
cluded upon  it,  the  king  was  a  loser  by  the  proposition, 
though  not  so  much  as  he  feared  he  should  have  been, 
when  he  saw  his  journey  into  Ireland  desperate ;  upon  the 
supposition  of  which  he  had  only  made  that  tender. 

79  The  bill  sent  by  the  king,  and  preferred  to  the  house 
of  peers  by  the  attorney  general,  granted  the  militia  for 
one  year  to  the  persons  first  nominated  by  the  houses  in 
their  ordinance  to  his  majesty,  and  made  those  persons 
in  the  execution  of  that  trust  subject  to  the  authority  of 
his-  mtyesty  and  the  two  houses  jointly  whilst  his  majesty 
was  within  the  kingdom,  and  in  his  absence,  of  the  two 
houses  only.  What  alterations  and  amendments  they 
made  in  it  before  they  returned  it  again  for  the  royal 
assent  will  best  appear  by  the  king's  answer,  which  he 
sent  to  them  at  the  time  of  his  refusal  to  pass  it ;  which 
was, 

80  "  That  ho  had,  with  great  delibera-tjon  and  patience,  weighed 
and  oonfiidered  (as  it  concerned  him  muoh  to  weigh  the  oonse- 
quences  of  every  law  before  he  passed  it)  their  bill  lately  sent 
to  him  for  the  settling  the  militia ;  and  though  it  had  not  been 
usual  to  give  any  reason  for  the  refusal  to  paBS  any   bill,  it 
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boi^  sbMJutflly  in  his  power  to  pus  or  not  pass  any  act  sent 
to  him,  if  he  oonoeaved  it  prejudidal  to  hinuelf,  or  inconvenient 
fi»-  his  mbjecta,  for  whom  he  waa  trusted,  and  must  one  day 
give  an  account;  yet,  in  that  business  of  the  militia,  which 
bedng  misunderstood  amongst  his  good  subjects  had  been  used 
as  an  ugument  as  if  he  were  not  vi^lant  enou^  for  the  public 
safety,  and  lest  he  should  be  thought  less  constant  in  his  reso- 
lutioDS,  and  that  bill  to  be  the  same  he  had  sent  to  them, 
he  thought  6t  to  give  them  and  all  the  world  particular  aatis- 
&ctloD,  why  he  could  not,  ought  not,  must  not  pass  that  bill, 
being  the  first  public  bill  he  had  refused  this  parliament :  and 
therefore,  he  told  them,  he  must  complain,  that,  having  expressed 
himseJf  so  dearly  and  particulariy  to  them  in  that  point,  they 
should  press  any  thing  upon  him  whioh  they  oould  not  but 
foresee  that  he  must  refuse ;  except  he  departed  from  those 
resolutions,  grounded  upon  so  muoh  reason,  he  had  so  earnestly 
before  aoquunted  them  with,  and  against  whioh  they  bad  not 
given  one  argument  to  satisfy  his  judgment. 

61  "  He  told  them,  he  was  pleased  they  had  declined  the  ODwar- 
iBotable  course  of  their  ordinance,  (to  the  which,  he  was  confi- 
dent, his  good  subjects  would  never  have  yielded  their  consent,) 
uid  chosen  that  only  right  way  of  imposing  upon  the  people, 
whioh  he  would  have  allowed  but  for  the  reasons  following  : 

83  "He  said,  he  had  refused  to  consent  to  their  ordinance,  as 
for  other  tlun^  so  for  that  the  power  was  put  into  the  per- 
BOOB  n<Hninated  therdn  by  direction  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, exchiding  his  majesty  ftx>m  any  power  in  the  dispodtion 
ot  execution  of  it  leather  with  them :  he  had  then  advised 
them,  for  many  reasons,  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared ;  and 
after,  in  his  answer  of  the  26th  of  March  to  the  petition  of  both 
houses,  he  had  told  them,  if  auoh  a  bill  should  be  prepared  with 
that  due  r^ard  to  his  majesty  and  care  of  bis  people,  in  the 
limitation  of  the  power,  and  other  circumstanoes,  he  should 
recede  from  nothing  he  formerly  expressed. 

B3  "  What  psssed  (enough  to  have  discouraged  him  from  being 
further  solicitous  in  that  argument)  after  his  full  and  gracious 
answers,  he  was  content  to  forget.  When  he  resolved  [on]  his 
journey  into  Ireland,  so  that,  by  reason  of  his  absence,  there 
might  be  no  want  of  settling  that  power ;  besides  complying 
wiUi  their  fears,  he  sent,  together  with  a  message  of  that  his 
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purpose,  a  bUl  for  the  settling  that  power  for  a  year ;  hoping 
in  that  time  to  return  to  them,  and  being  sure  that  in  muoh 
less  time  they  might  do  the  business  for  which  at  first  they 
seemed  to  desire  this ;  which  was,  that  tht^-  might  securely 
consider  hie  message  of  the  2otb  of  January  last.  By  tha,t  hill,' 
which  he  sent,  he  consented  to  those  names  they  proposed  in 
their  ordinance,  and  in  the  limitation  of  the  power ;  provided, 
that  himself  should  not  be  able  to  execute  any  thing  but  by 
their  advice ;  and  when  he  should  be  out  of  the  kingdom,  the 
sole  execution  to  be  in  them ;  with  many  other  things,  of  so 
arbitrary  and  unoiroumsoribed  a  power,  that  he  should  not  have 
consented  to  but  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  his  own  per- 
son out  of  the  kingdom,  and  thought  it  the  more  sufferable  in 
respect  the  time  was  bat  for  a  year.  Whether  that  bill  they 
had  sent  to  him  to  pass  were  the  same,  the  world  would  judge. 
84  "  He  s^d,  they  had,  by  that  biU  tendered  to  his  majesty, 
without  taking  notice  of  him,  put  the  power  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  life  and  liberties  of  the  subjects  of  all  degrees 
and  qualities,  into  the  hands  of  particular  men,  for  two  years. 
He  asked  them,  if  they  could  imagine  he  would  trust  such 
an  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  particular  persons,  which 
he  had  refused  to  commit  to  both  houses  of  parhament !  Nay, 
if  the  power  itself  were  not  too  absolute,  too  unlimited,  to  be 
committed  into  any  private  hands !  Whether  sir  J.  Hotham's 
high  insolence  showed  him  not  what  he  might  expect  from  an 
exorbitant  legal  power,  when  he,  by  a  power  not  warranted  by 
law,  durst  venture  upon  a  treasonable  disobedience!  But  his 
majesty  would  willingly  know,  and  indeed  such  an  account  in 
ordinary  civility,  he  said,  he  might  have  expected,  why  he  was 
by  that  act  absolutely  excluded  from  any  power  or  authority 
in  the  execution  of  the  militia.  He  said,  eure  their  fears  and 
jealousies  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  were  capable  of  no  other 
remedy  than  by  leaving  him  no  power  in  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  in  which  Qoi  and  the  hiw  had  trusted  him  solely, 
and  which  ho  had  been  contented  to  share  with  them  by  Ws 
own  bill,  by  putting  it  and  a  greater  into  the  hands  of  par- 
ticular subjects.  He  afikcd  them,  what  all  Christian  princes 
would  think  of  him  after  he  had  passed  such  a  bill  I  how  they 
would  value  his  sovereignty?  And  yet,  he  said,  sure  his  repu- 
tation with  foreign  princes  was  aomc  ground  of  their  security. 
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Nay,  he  wu  cfHifident,  by  th&t  time  they  had  throughly  oonsi- 
tlered  the  posaible  oonsequence  of  that  bill  upon  theinselve§  and 
the  rest  of  hia  good  subjeota,  they  would  oU  give  him  thanka  for 
not  consenting  to  it  i  finding  their  condition,  if  it  ahould  have 
passed,  would  not  have  been  so  pleasing  to  them.  He  told  them, 
he  hoped  that  animadrersioD  would  be  no  breach  of  tJieir  privi- 
leges.  In  that  throng  of  burineaa  and  distemper  of  afifeotiona  it 
was  possible  second  thoughts  mi^t  present  somewhat  to  thur 
considerations  which  escaped  them  before. 

85  '*  He  remembered  them,  that  he  had  paaaed  s  bill  this  par- 
liament, at  thor  entreaty,  concerning  the  captives  of  Algiers, 
and  waved  many  objections  of  his  own  to  the  contrary',  upon  in- 
formation that  the  businesB  had  been  many  months  considered 
by  tfaem ;  whether  it  pittved  auitable  to  their  iutentiona,  or  whe- 
ther they  had  not,  by  some  private  orders,  auspended  that  act 
of  pariiament  upon  view  of  the  mistakes,  themselves  best  knew ; 
as  likewise,  what  other  alterations  they  had  made  upon  other 
biDB  passed  this  session.  He  told  them,  he  oould  not  pass  over 
the  putting  their  names  out  of  that  bill  whom  before  tb^  had 
recommended  to  him  in  their  ordinance,  not  thinking  fit,  it 
seemed,  to  trust  those  who  would  obey  no  guide  but  the  law  of 
the  land,  (he  imagined  they  would  not  wish  he  should  in  hie 
estimation  of  others  follow  that  their  rule,}  and  the  leaving  out, 
by  special  provision,  the  present  lord  mayor  of  London,  as  a 
peraoa  in  their  disfavour ;  whereas,  he  said,  he  must  tell  them, 
his  demeanour  had  been  each,  that  the  city,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom, was  beholding  to  him  for  hia  example. 

86  "  To  conclude,  be  sud,  he  did  not  find  himself  possessed  of 
such  an  excess  of  power,  that  it  was  fit  to  transfer,  or  eonsent 
it  should  be  in  other  persona,  as  was  directed  by  that  bill ;  and 
therefore  he  should  rely  upon  that  royal  right  and  jurisdiction, 
which  Ctod  and  the  law  had  given  him,  for  the  suppressing  of 
rebellion  and  resisting  foreign  invasion ;  which  had  preserved 
the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  all  hia  anoeators,  and  which  he 
doubted  not  but  he  should  be  able  to  execute.  And,  not  more 
for  hia  own  honour  and  right,  than  for  the  liberty  and  safety  of 
his  people,  he  could  not  consent  to  pass  that  bill.** 

87  Though  no  sober  man  could  deny  the  reasoDableness 
of  that  answer,  and  that  there  was  indeed  bo  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  bill  sent  by  his  majesty  and  that 
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presented  to  him  from  the  two  houses,  that  it  could  not 
Boberly  be  imagined  he  would  consent  to  it,  yet  it  had 
been  better  for  his  nuyesty  that  that  overture  had  never 
been  made ;  it  giving  new  life,  spirit,  and  hopes  to  them ; 
and  they  making  the  people  believe  (who  understood  not 
the  diiference,  and  knew  not  that  the  king's  pleasure 
sigDified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  was  the  pleasure 
of  both  houses  without  the  king)  that  his  majesty  now 
refused  to  consent  to  what  himself  had  oflfered  and  pro- 
posed ;  whilst  his  own  party  (for  so  those  began  now  to 
be  called  who  preserved  their  duty  and  allegiance  entire) 
was  as  much  troubled  to  find  so  sovereign  a  power  of  the 
crown  offered  to  be  parted  with  to  the  two  houses  as  was 
tendered  to  them  by  the  king's  own  bill ;  and  that  it  was 
possible  for  his  majesty  to  recede  from  his  firmest  re- 
solves, even  ia  a  point  that  would  not  naturally  admit 
of  the  least  division  or  diminution. 
B  The  king,  being  well  pleased  that  he  had  gone  through' 
one  of  his  resolutions,  and  not  much  troubled  at  the 
anger  and  trouble  it  had  produced,  and  finding  his  court 
fill!  of  persons  of  quality  of  the  country,  [who]  made 
all  expressions  of  afl^ction  and  duty,  which  tbey  thought 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  him,  he  resolved  to  under- 
take another  enterprise,  which  was  of  more  importance, 
and  which  in  truth  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  journey 
into  those  parts.  The  great  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition  which  was  left  upon  the  disbanding  the 
army  remained  still  at  Hull,  and  was  a  nobler  proportion 
than  remained  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  all  other 
his  majesty's  stores;  and  there  had  been  formerly  & 
purpose  to  have  secured  the  same  by  the  earl  of  New- 
castle's presence  there,  which  had  been  disappointed,  as 
hath  been  before  mentioned,  and  sir  John  Hotham  sent 
thither  to  look  to  it ;  who  was  now  there  only  with 
one  of  the  companies  of  the  trained  bands :  and  so  the 
king  resolved  that  he  would  himself  make  a  journey 
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thither  with  his  own  usual  train ;  and  being  there, 
that  he  vould  stay  there,  till  he  had  secured  the  place 
to  him.  This  was  his  purpose ;  which  he  concealed  to 
that  degree,  that  very  few  about  him  knew  any  thing 
of  it. 
89  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  majesty  meant  to 
reside  in  York,  it  was  easily  suspected  that  he  had  an 
eye  upon  the  magazine ;  and  therefore  they  made  an 
order  in  both  houses,  that  the  magazine  should  be  re- 
moved from  Hull  to  the  Tower ;  and  ships  were  making 
ready  for  the  transportation ;  so  that  his  miyesty  could 
no  longer  defer  the  execution  of  what  he  designed. 
And  being  persuaded  by  some  who  believed  themselves 
that  if  he  went  thither  it  would  neither  be  in  sir  J.  Ho- 
tbam's  will  or  his  power  to  keep  him  out  of  that  town ; 
and  that  being  possessed  of  so  considerable  a  port  and 
of  the  magazine  there,  (which  the  houses  had  ordered 
to  be  speedily  sent  to  London,)  he  shonld  find  a  better 
temper  towards  a  modest  and  dutiful  treaty ;  his  migesty 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  petition  presented  to  him  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  (who  were  much  troubled 
at  the  order  for  removing  the  magazine  irom  Hull ;  and 
were  ready  to  appear  in  any  thing  for  his  service,)  by 
which  "  they  desired  him  to  cast  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
upon  the  safety  of  his  own  person  and  his  princely  issue, 
and  that  whole  county;  a  great  means  whereof,  they 
said,  did  consist  in  the  arms  and  ammunition  at  Hull, 
placed  there  by  his  princely  care  and  charge ;  and  since, 
upon  general  apprehensions  of  dangers  from  foreign 
parts,  thought  fit  to  be  continued :  and  they  did  very 
earnestly  beseech  him,  that  he  would  take  such  course, 
that  it  might  still  remain  there,  for  the  better  securing 
those,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern  parts."  Hereupon 
he  resolved  to  go  thither  himself;  and,  the  night  before, 
he  sent  his  son  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lately  arrived 
from  Kchmond,  accompanied  with  the  prince  elector, 
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thither,  with  some  other  persons  of  honour ;  who  knew 
no  more,  than  that  it  was  a  journey  given  to  the  pleasure 
and  curiosity  of  the  duke.  Sir  John  Hotham  received 
them  with  that  duty  and  civility  that  became  him.  The 
next  morning  early,  the  king  took  horse  from  York; 
and,  attended  with  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  servants, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  rode  thither ;  and,  when 
he  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  sent  a  gentleman  to 
sir  John  Hotham,  "  to  let  him  know  that  the  king  would 
that  day  dine  with  him ;"  with  which  he  was  straogely^ 
surprised,  or  seemed  to  be  so. 

90  It  was  then  reported,  and  was  afterwards  averred  by 
himself  to  some  friends,  that  he  had  received  the  night 
before  advertisement,  from  a  person  very  near  to  and 
very  much  trusted  by  his  m^je8ty,  of  the  king's  purpose 
of  coming  thither,  and  that  there  was  a  resolution  of 
hanging  him,  or  cutting  his  throat  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  town. 

91  '  The  man  was  of  a  fearful  nature  and  perplexed  under- 
standing, and  could  better  resolve  upon  deliberation  than 
on  a  sudden ;  and  many  were  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had 
been  prepared  dexterously  beforehand,  and  in  confidence, 
he  would  have  conformed  to  the  king's  pleasure ;  for  he 
was  master  of  a  noble  fortune  in  land,  and  rich  in 
money ;  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  well  allied ;  his 
affections  to  the  government  very  good ;  and  no  man 
less  desired  to  see  the  nation  involved  in  a  civil  war 
than  he:  and  when  he  accepted  this  employment  irom 
the  parliament  he  never  imagined  it  would  engage  him 
in  rebellion ;  but  believed  that  the  king  would  find  it 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  his  two  houses, 
and  that  the  preserving  that  magazine  from  being  pos- 
sessed by  him  would  likewise  prevent  any  possible  rup- 
ture into  arms.  He  was  now  in  great  confusion ;  and 
calling  some  of  the  chief  magistrates  and  other  oflScers 
together  to  consult,  they  persuaded  him  not  to  suffer  the 
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king  to  enter  into  the  town.  And  his  majesty  coming 
within  an  honr  after  his  messenger,  found  the  gates 
shut,  and  the  bridges  drawn,  and  the  walls  manned ; 
all  things  being  in  a  readiness  for  the  reception  of  an 
enemy.  Sir  John  Hotham  himself  from  the  walls,  with 
several  professions  of  duty,  and  many  expressions  of  fear, 
telling  bis  m^esty,  "that  be  durst  not  open  the  gates, 
being  trusted  by  the  parliament;"  the  king  told  him, 
**  that  he  believed  he  bad  no  order  from  the  parliament 
to  shut  the  gates  against  him,  or  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  town."  He  replied,  "  that  his  train  was  so  great, 
that  if  it  were  admitted,  be  should  not  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  the  town."  Whereupon  the  king 
oifered  **  to  enter  with  twenty  horse  only,  and  that  the 
rest  should  stay  without."  The  which  the  other  refusing, 
the  king  desired  him  "  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might 
confer  with  him,  upon  bis  princely  word  of  safety,  and 
liberty  to  return."  And  when  he  excused  himself  like- 
wise from  that,  bis  majesty  told  him,  "  that  as  this  act 
of  his  was  unparalleled,  so  it  would  produce  some  notable 
e^ct ;  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  sit  down 
by  such  an  indignity,  but  that  he  would  immediately 
proclaim  him  traitor,  and  proceed  against  him  as  such ; 
that  this  disobedience  of  his  would  probably  bring  many 
miseries  upon  the  kingdom,  and  much  loss  of  blood ; 
all  which  might  be  prevented,  if  he  performed  the  duty 
of  a  subject ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  think  sadly 
of  it,  and  to  prevent  the  necessary  growth  of  so  many 
calamities,  which  must  lie  all  upon  his  conscience."  The 
gentleman,  with  much  distraction  in  his  looks,  talked 
confusedly  of  "  the  trust  be  had  from  the  parliament ;" 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  wished,  "  that  God  would 
bring  confusion  upon  him  and  his,  if  be  were  not  a 
loyal  and  faithful  subject  to  bis  mtgesty;"  but,  in  con- 
clusion, plainly  denied  to  suffer  bis  mtyesty  to  come  into 
the  town.    Whereupon,  the  king  caused  him  immediately 
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to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor ;  which  the  other  received 
with  8ome  expreseiona  of  undutifiilness  and  contempt. 
And  so  the  king,  after  the  duke  of  York  and  prince 
elector,  with  their  retinue,  were  come  out  of  the  town, 
where  they  were  kept  Bome  bonrs,  was  forced  to  retire 
that  night  to  Beverly,  four  miles  from  that  place ;  and 
so  the  next  day  returned  to  York,  full  of  trouble  and 
indignation  for  the  affitint  he  had  received ;  which  he 
foresaw  would  produce  a  world  of  mischief. 

9'  The  king  sent  an  express  to  the  two  houses,  with  a 
message,  declaring  what  had  passed ;  and  "  that  sir  John 
Hotham  had  justified  his  treason  and  disloyalty  by  pre- 
tence of  an  order  and  trust  from  them ;  which  as 
he  could  not  produce,  so,  his  majesty  was  confident, 
they  would  not  own ;  but  would  be  highly  sensible  of 
the  scandal  he  had  laid  upon  them,  as  well  as  of  his 
disloyalty  to  his  majesty.  And  therefore  he  demanded 
jnstice  of  them  against  him  according  to  law."  The 
houses  had  heard  before  of  the  king's  going  out  of  York 
thither,  and  were  in  terrible  apprehension  that  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  town ;  and  that  sir  John  Ho- 
tham, (for  they  were  not  confident  of  him,  as  of  a  man 
of  their  own  faith,)  by  promises  or  menaces,  had  given 
up  the  place  to  him ;  and  with  this  apprehension  they 
were  exceedingly  dejected :  but  when  they  heard  the 
truth,  and  found  that  Hull  was  still  in  their  hands, 
they  were  equally  exalted,  magnifying  their  trusty  go- 
vernor's faith,  and  fidelity  against  the  king.  Zn  the 
mean  time,  the  gentlemen  of  the  north  expressed  a 
marvellous  sense  and  passion  on  his  majesty's  behalf; 
and  offered  to  raise  the  force  of  the  county  to  take  the 
town  by  force.  But  the  king  chose,  for  many  reasons, 
to  send  again  to  the  houses  another  message,  in  which 
he  told  them, 

93  "  That  he  waa  so  much  concerned  in  the  nndutifiil  afI!ront 
(an  indignity  aU  his  good  subjecta  must  disdain  in  his  behalf) 
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he  had  reccaved  from  sir  John  Hotham  at  Hull,  that  he  was 
impAtient  till  he  received  justice  tnm  them ;  and  was  compelled 
to  call  agdin  for  an  answer,  being  confident,  howerer  they  had 
been  so  carefid,  though  without  his  conjsent,  to  put  a  gartison 
into  that  his  town,  to  secure  it  and  his  magazine  agfunst  any 
attempt  of  the  papists,  that  they  never  intended  to  dispose  and 
majntfun  it  against  him,  their  sovereign.  Thererore  he  required 
tbem  forthwith  (for  the  buunesB  would  admit  no  delay)  that 
they  took  some  speedy  course,  that  his  Sfud  town  and  magaziae 
mi^t  be  immediately  delivered  up  unto  him ;  and  that  suoh 
severe  exranplary  proceedings  should  be  against  those  persons 
who  had  offered  that  insupportable  af&ont  and  injury  to  him 
as  by  the  law  was  provided ;  and  tiU  that  should  be  done  he 
would  intend  no  buraness  whatsoever,  other  than  the  business 
of  Ireland.  For,  he  sajd,  if  he  were  brought  into  a  condition 
Bo  much  worse  than  any  of  his  subjects,  that,  whilst  they  all 
enjoyed  their  privileges,  and  might  not  have  their  possessions 
disturbed  or  their  titles  questioned,  he  only  might  be  spoiled, 
thrown  out  of  his  towns,  and  his  goods  taken  from  him,  it  was 
time  to  examine  how  he  had  lost  those  privileges ;  and  to  try 
all  posable  ways,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  affection  of  his  good  subjects,  to  reoover  them,  and 
to  vindicate  himself  ttom  those  injuries ;  and  if  he  should  mia- 
cany  th^^n,  he  should  be  the  first  prince  of  this  kingdom 
that  had  done  so,  having  no  other  end  but  to  defend  the  true 
protefltant  religion,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  and  he  desired  God  so  to  deal  with  him  as  he  continued 
in  those  resolutions.^ 

94  Instead  of  any  answer  to  his  majesty  upon  these  two 
messages,  or  sadly  considering  how  this  breach  might 
be  made  ap,  they  immediately  publish  (together  with  a 
declaration  of  their  former  jealousies  of  the  papists ;  of 
the  malignant  party;  of  the  lord  Digby'a  letter  inter- 
cepted ;  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  being  sent  thither, 
apon  which  they  had  first  sent  down  a  governor,  and  put 
a  garrison  into  Hull)  several  votes  and  resolutions,  by 
which  they  declared, 
95  "  That  nr  John  Hotham  had  done  nothing  but  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  that  the 
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declaring  of  him  a  traitor,  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  and, 
being  without  due  proeess  of  law,  waa  againet  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  and  againat  the  law  of  the  land.'" 

96  And  hearing  at  the  same  time  that  s  letter  coming 
from  Hull  to  them  the  night  after  the  king's  being 
there  had  been  intercepted  by  some  of  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants, they  declared,  **  that  all  such  intercepting  of  any 
letters  sent  to  them  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  protestation,  they  were  bound  to  defend  with  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes,  and  to  bring  the  violator  thereof 
to  condign  punishment."  Then  they  ordered,  that  the 
sherifis  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  and  all  others  his  m^esty's  officers,  should 
suppress  all  forces  that  should  be  raised  or  gathered 
together  in  those  counties,  either  to  force  the  town  of 
Hull,  or  stop  the  passages  to  and  from  the  same,  or  in 
any  other  way  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
All  which  votes,  orders,  and  declarations,  being  printed, 
and  diligently  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom  before 
any  address  made  to  his  majesty  in  answer  of  his  mes- 
sages, and  coming  to  his  view,  the  king  published  an 
answer  to  those  votes  and  declarations,  in  which  he  said  : 

97  "  Since  his  gracious  message  to  both  bousee  of  paiiiament, 
demanding  justice  for  the  high  and  unheard  of  affiront  offered 
unto  him  at  the  gatoe  of  Hull  by  sir  John  Hotham,  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  an  answer ;  but  that,  instead  thereof,  they 
had  thought  Ht,  by  their  printed  vot«s,  to  own  and  avow  that 
unparalleled  act  to  be  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
both  bouses  of  parliament,  (though  at  that  time  he  could  pro- 
duce no  such  command,)  and,  with  other  resolutions  against 
his  proceedings  there,  to  publish  a  declaration  conoeming  that 
business,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  as  if  their  intercourse 
with  his  majesty,  and  for  his  satisfaction,  were  now  to  no  more  , 
purpose ;  though  he  knew  that  course  of  theirs  to  be  very 
unagreeable  to  the  modesty  and   duty  of  former  times,  and 
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onwarrantable  by  an;  precedents  but  what  themeelves  had 
made ;  jet  he  was  not  unwilling  to  join  issue  with  them  in 
that  way,  and  to  let  all  the  world  know,  how  necessary,  just, 
and  lawful  all  his  prooeediogs  had  been  in  that  point,  and  that 
the  defence  of  those  proceedings  was  the  defence  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject ;  and  that 
by  the  same  rule  of  justioe  which  waa  now  offered  tu  him  all 
the  private  intwest  aod  titie  of  all  his  good  subjects  to  all 
their  lands  and  goods  was  confounded  and  destroyed.  He  re- 
monbffl^d  tham,  that  Mr.  Pym  had  said  in  his  speech  against 
the  eari  of  Strafford,  (which  was  published  by  order  of  the 
eommoDs'  house,)  '  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody  of 
all  private  interest ;  your  honours,  your  lives,  your  liberties, 
and  estates  are  all  id  the  keeping  of  the  law ;  without  this 
every  man  hath  a  like  right  to  any  thing/  And  he  said,  he 
woiUd  fain  be  answered  what  title  any  subject  of  his  kingdom 
had  to  his  house  or  land,  that  he  had  not  to  his  town  of  Hull  1 
or  what  right  any  subject  had  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels^ 
that  his  majesty  had  not  to  his  magazine  or  munition  there ! 
If  he  had  ever  such  a  title,  he  said  he  would  know  when  he 
lost  it  t  And  if  that  magazine  and  munition,  bought  with  his* 
own  money,  were  ever  his,  when  and  how  that  property  went 
out  of  him  I  He  very  well  knew  the  great  and  unlimited  power 
of  a  pariiament ;  but  he  knew  as  well,  that  it  was  only  in  that 
sense,  as  he  was  a  port  of  that  partiament ;  without  bim,  and 
agtunst  his  consent,  the  votes  of  either  or  both  houses  together 
must  not,  could  not,  should  not  (if  he  could  help  it,  for  his 
subjects'  sake,  as  well  as  his  own)  forbid  any  thing  that  was 
enjoined  by  the  law,  or  enjoin  any  thing  that  was  forbidden 
by  the  law.  But  in  any  such  alteration,  which  might  be  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  not,  should 
not  refuse  to  consent.  And  he  doubted  not  but  ih&t  all  bis 
good  subjects  would  easily  discern  in  what  a  miserable  inse- 
enrity  and  eonfusion  they  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  be, 
if  descents  mi^t  be  altered ;  purchases  avoided ;  asauranoes 
and  conveyances  cancelled ;  the  sovereign  legal  authority  de- 
spised and  resisted  by  votes  or  orders  of  either  or  both  houses. 
And  this,  he  said,  he  wm  sure,  was  his  case  at  Hull ;  and  as 
it  was  his  this  day,  by  the  same  rule,  it  might  be  thoba  to- 
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98  "  Against  any  de^terate  design  of  the  papists,  of  which  they 
discoursed  so  much,  he  had  soffioiently  expressed  his  zeal  and 
intentions  ;  and  should  be  as  forward  to  adventure  his  own  life 
and  fortune,  to  oppose  any  such  designs,  as  the  meanest  subject 
in  his  kingdom. 

99  "  For  the  malignant  party,  he  said,  as  the  law  had  hot  to 
[hie]  knowledge  defined  their  condition,  so  oather  house  had 
presented  them  to  his  mtyesty  under  such  a  notion  as  he  might 
well  understand  whom  they  intraided ;  and  he  should  th^«fore 
only  inquire  after  and  avoid  the  malignant  party,  under  tlte 
oluuACter  of  persons  disaffected  to  the  peace  and  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  such  who,  neglecting  and  despising  the 
law  of  the  land,  had  given  themselves  other  rules  to  walk  by, 
and  eo  dispensed  with  their  obedience  to  authority ;  of  those 
persons,  as  destruotive  to  the  commonwealth,  he  should  take  all 
posmble  caution. 

100  "  Why  any  letters  intercepted  from  die  lord  Digby,  wherein 
he  mentioned  a  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  should  hinder  him 
^m  visiting  his  own  fort,  and  how  he  had  opposed  any  ways 
of.  accommodation  with  his  parliajuent,  and  what  ways  and 
overtures  had  been  offered  in  wy  way,  or  tike  any  desire  of 
such  accommodation ;  or  whether  his  message  of  the  twentieth 
of  January  last,  so  often  in  vain  pressed  by  him,  had  not  suffi- 
ciently expressed  his  earnest  desire  of  it,  he  said,  all  the  worid 
should  judge ;  neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  persons  to 
incline  him  to  take  aims  against  bis  pariiament  and  his  good 
subjects,  and  misenbly  to  embroil  the  kingdom  in  civil  wars. 
He  had  given  sufficient  evidence  to  the  world  how  much  his 
affections  abhorred,  and  how  much  his  heart  did  bleed  at,  the 
apprehension  of  a  civil  war.  And,  he  said,  God  and  the  world 
must  judge,  if  his  care  and  industry  were  [not],  only  to  defend 
and  protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  law  of  the  kingdom, 
his  own  just  rights,  (part  of  that  law,)  and  his  honour,  much 
more  precious  than  bis  life :  Mid  if,  in  opposition  to  these,  any 
civil  war  should  arise,  upon  whose  account  the  blood  and  destruc- 
tion that  must  follow  muat  be  oast :  Qod,  and  his  own  consoienoe, 
told  him,  that  be  was  clear. 

101  "  For  captMn  Leg's  b«ng  sent  heretofore  to  Hull,  or  fop  the 
earl  of  Newcastle's  being  sent  thither  1^  his  warrant  and  autho- 
rity, he  said,  he  had  asked  a  question  long  ago,  in  his  answer 
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to  both  hooBes  oonoeniiiig  the  magazine  at  Hull,  wluoh,  he  had 
noM  to  think,  was  not  eaay  to  be  answered  ;  why  the  genesal 
ramour  of  the  design  of  papists,  in  the  nortbero  parts,  should 
Dot  be  thought  tmfiioient  ground  fw  his  majesty  to  put  in  anch 
a  peiBiHi  of  honour,  fortune,  and  unblemished  reputation,  as 
the  ead  of  Newcastle  was  known  to  be,  into  a  town  and  fort 
of  his  own,  where  his  own  magazine  lay ;  and  yet  the  same 
romoar  be  warrant  enough  to  commit  the  same  town  and  fort, 
without  his  consent,  to  the  hands  of  sir  John  Hotham,  with 
such  a  power  as  was  now  too  well  known  and  understood  f 
How  his  refusal  to  have  that  magazine  removed,  upon  the 
petition  of  both  houses,  could  give  any  advantage  against  him, 
to  have  it  takm  from  him,  and  whether  it  was  a  refosal,  all 
men  would  ea«i)y  ondenttand,  who  read  his  answer  to  tiiat 
petitioD ;  to  which  it  had  not  been  yet  thought  fit  to  make 
any  rej^. 

o>  **  For  the  condition  of  those  persons,  who  presented  the 
petition  to  him  at  York  (whom  that  declaration  called,  $om» 
ftw  ill-t^ct«d  penotu  tAovt  ths  city  of  Ymh)  to  continue  the 
maganne  at  Hull ;  he  stud,  he  made  no  doubt,  but  that  petition 
would  appear  to  be  attested,  both  in  number  and  weight,  by 
persons  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  much  more  conversant 
with  the  affections  of  the  whole  country,  than  moot  of  those 
petitions  which  had  been  received  with  00  much  consent  and 
approbation.  And  for  their  presumption  of  interposing  their 
advice,  his  majesty  the  more  wondered  at  that  exception,  when 
Bu<A  enconragement  had  been  given  and  thanks  declared  to 
multitudes  f^  mean,  unknown  people,  apprentices,  and  porters, 
who  had  accompanied  petitions  of  very  etrange  natures. 

^  "  For  the  manner  of  his  going  to  Hull,  he  said,  be  had  clearly 
set  forth  the  same  in  his  message  to  both  houses  of  that  busi- 
ness ;  and  for  any  intelligence  given  to  sir  John  Hotham  of 
an  intention  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  as  he  knew  there  was 
no  such  intention  in  him,  having  given  him  all  possible  aasuranoe 
of  the  same,  at  his  b^ng  tiiere,  so  he  was  confident  no  auclt 
intdligence  was  gjven,  or  if  it  were,  it  was  by  some  villain,  who 
had  nothing  but  malice  or  deeign  to  fright  him  from  bis  due 
obedience  to  wanwit  him ;  and  sir  John  Hotham  had  all  the 
reason  to  aasnre  himself  that  his  life  would  be  in  much  more 
danger  by  refusing  to  admit  his  king  into  his  own  town  and 
fS 
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fort,  than  by  yielding  him  that  obedience  which  he  owed  l^ 
his  oatha  of  ullegianoe  and  euprenuuiy,  and  the  protestatioo, 
and  which  he  knew  waa  due  and  warrantable  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  For  the  number  of  his  att«ndaotfl,  thou^  that 
could  be  no  warrant  for  such  a  dieobedienoe  in  a  subject,  he 
said,  it  was  well  known  (as  hia  majesty  had  expressed  in  his 
message  to  both  houses,  to  whioh  oredit  ought  to  have  been 
given)  that  he  offered  to  go  into  the  town  with  twoity  horse 
only,  hie  whole  train  being  unarmed ;  and  whosoever  thought 
tiiat  too  groat  an  attendance  for  his  majesty  and  his  two  sons, 
had  sure  an  intention  to  bring  him  to  a  meaner  reUnue  thao 
they  would  yet  avow. 
104  "  Here  then,  he  aald,  was  his  case,  of  which  all  the  worid 
should  judge:  his  majesty  endeavoured  to  vint  a  town  and 
fort  of  his  own,  wherein  his  own  magazine  lay:  a  subject,  in 
defiance  of  him,  shuts  the  gates  against  him ;  with  armed  men 
resists,  denies,  and  opposes  his  entrance ;  tells  him,  in  plain  - 
terms,  he  should  not  come  in.  He  said,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  understand  much  law,  yet,  in  the  point  of  treason,  he  had 
had  much  learning  taught  him  this  parliament ;  and  if  the 
sense  of  the  statute  of  the  ajth  year  of  Edward  III.  chap.  2. 
were  not  very  differing  from  the  lettw,  air  John  Hotham's  act 
was  no  less  than  plain  high  treason :  and  he  had  been  con- 
temptibly stupid,  if  he  had,  after  all  those  oircumstanceci  of 
grace  and  favour  then  shewed  to  him,  made  any  scruple  to 
proclaim  him  traitor.  And  whether  he  were  so  or  no,  if  he 
would  render  himself,  his  majesty  would  require  no  other  trial 
than  that  which  the  law  had  appointed  to  every  subject,  and 
which  he  waa  confident  he  had  not  in  the  least  degree  violated 
in  diose  proceedings ;  no  more  than  he  had  done  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  by  endeavouring,  in  a  just  way,  to  challenge  Ids 
own  unquestionable  privilt^es.  For  that,  in  such  case,  the 
declaring  him  traitor,  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, without  process  of  law,  should  be  a  breach  of  privilege 
of  parliament,  (of  which  he  was  sure  none  extended  to  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,)  against  the  liberty  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  or  against  the  law  of  the  land,  he  must  have  other  reasons 
than  bare  votes.  He  s^d,  he  would  know,  if  sir  John  Hotham 
had  with  those  forces  by  which  he  kept  him  out  of  his  town  of 
Hull  pursued  him  to  tiie  gates  of  York,  which  he  might  as 
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legally  h&vfl  done,  whether  his  majeBty  must  have  staid  from 
decUring  him  traitor  till  process  of  law  might  have  issued 
against  him  !■  Would  fears  and  jealousies  dispense  with  neces- 
sary and  real  forms !  And  must  his  majesty,  when  actual  war 
is  levied  upon  him,  observe  forms  which  the  law  itself  doth 
not  enjoin  ?  The  [cam],  he  said,  was  truly  stated,  let  all  the 
world  judge  (unless  the  mere  sitting  of  a  parliament  did  suspend 
all  laws,  luid  his  majesty  was  the  only  person  in  England  against 
whom  treason  oould  not  be  committed)  where  the  fault  was ; 
and  whatsoever  oourse  he  should  be  driven  to  for  the  vindioar 
tioa  of  that  his  privilege,  and  for  the  recovery  and  maintenance 
of  his  known  undoubted  rights,  he  doth  promise,  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  and  as  he  hopes  for  his  blesmng  in  his  success, 
that  he  would  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  defend  and  maJnttun 
the  true  protestant  profession,  the  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  just  privilege  and  freedom  of  parliament. 
55  "  For  the  order  of  assistance  ^ven  to  the  committee  of  both 
houses,  concerning  their  going  to  Hull,  he  said,  he  should  say 
no  more,  but  that  those  persons,  named  in  that  order,  he  pre- 
sumed, wonld  give  no  commands,  or  his  good  subjects  obey 
other,  thwi  what  were  warranted  by  the  law,  (how  large  the 
directi<Mis  are,  or  the  instructions  might  be,)  for  to  that  rule 
he  should  apply  his  own  actions,  and  by  it  require  an  account 
Irom  other  men ;  and  that  all  his  good  subjects  might  the 
better  know  their  duty  in  matters  of  this  nature,  be  wished 
them  carefully  to  peruse  the  statute  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
king  Henry  VII,  ch.  i.  He  said,  he  would  conclude  with 
Mr.  Pym's  own  words :  '  If  the  prerogative  of  the  king  over- 
whelm the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will  be  turned  to  tyranny ;  if 
liberty  undermine  the  prerogative,  it  would  grow  into  anarchy.''" 

)6  Besides  their  declaration,  votes,  and  orders  in  the 
justification  of  sir  John  Hotham,  for  his  better  encou- 
ragement, and  for  a  ground  of  his  son's  residence  at 
Hull,  in  whom  tbey  had  in  truth  a  firmer  confidence 
than  in  the  father,  they  ordered,  "  That  if,  by  any  force 
or  accident,  sir  John  Hotham  should  lose  his  life,  or 
otherwise  die  in  that  service,  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him  in  the  government ;"  and  having  thus  declared  them- 
selves, they  thought  fit  at  last  to  send  some  particuliir 
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answer  to  the  king  upon  that  husiness ;  which  they  were 
the  rather  inclined  to  do,  that  under  that  pretence  they 
might  send  down  a  committee  of  their  own'  to  reside  at 
York :  whereby  they  might  receive  constant  animad- 
versions of  what  happened  and  what  was  designed,  and 
their  friends  and  dependents  in  that  large,  populous,  and 
rich  county,  be  the  better  confirmed  in  their  affections 
and  devotions  to  them ;  and  to  that  purpose  they  sent 
down  the  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  the  lord  Furfax,  sir 
Hugh  Cholmely,  (a  fest  friend  to  sir  J.  Hotbam,)  sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  (who  had  likewise  married  Hotham's 
daughter,)  and  sir  Harry  Cholmely,  who  presented  their 
answer  in  writing  to  his  m^esty ;  the  which,  being  of  a 
mould  unustial,  and  a  dialect  higher  and  rougher  than 
even  themselves  had  yet  used,  I  have  thought  fit  to  insert 
in  the  same  words  it  was  delivered ;  thus : 

i°7  Tie  most  humble  atuwer  0/  the  lords  and  eommoru  in  parHament 
to  two  mettaget  from  your  tacred  majesty  concemmg  sir  JiA» 
ffotiam's  refusal  to  give  pour  majesty  entrance  into  the  iovm 
ofSttB. 

"  Your  majesty  may  be  pleaded  to  understand,  th&t  we,  your 
great  council,  finding  manifold  evidences  of  the  wicked  oounselB 
and  praotices  of  eome  in  near  trust  and  authority  about  you, 
to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  combustion,  by  drawing  your  majesty 
into  places  of  Htrength,  remote  from  your  parliament,  and  by 
exciting  your  people  to  oommotions,  under  pretence  of  serving 
your  majesty  against  your  parliament,  lest  this  malignant  part^, 
by  the  advantage  of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull,  should  be 
enabled  to  go  through  with  their  mischievous  intentions,  did, 
in  discharge  of  the  great  trust  that  lies  upon  us,  and  by  that 
power  which  in  oases  of  this  nature  resides  in  us,  command 
the  town  of  Hull  to  be  secured  by  a  garrison  of  the  adjoining 
trained  band,  under  the  government  of  Bir  John  Hotham ;  re> 
quiring  him  to  keep  the  Bune  for  the  service  of  your  majesty 
and  the  kingdom :  wherein  we  have  done  nothing  contrary  to 
your  royal  sovereignty  in  that  town,  or  l^ol  propriety  in  the 
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aS  "  Upon  oonnderation  of  nr  John  Hotham's  proceediog  at  your 
toAyeeifB  being  there,  we  have  apoa  very  good  grounds  adjudged, 
that  he  could  not  discbarge  the  trust  upon  which,  nor  make 
good  the  fsoA  for  which  he  was  placed  in  the  guard  of  that  town 
and  magazine,  if  he  had  let  in  your  majesty  with  such  counsellors 
and  company  as  [were]  then  about  you. 

■9  "  Wherefore,  up<m  full  resolntion  of  both  houses,  we  have 
decJared  sir  John  Hotluun  to  be  dear  from  that  odious  crime 
oi  treason ;  and  have  avowed,  that  he  hath  therein  done 
nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  both  houses  of 
paiiiament ;  assuring  oursdves,  that,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
your  majesty  will  not  interpret  bia  obedience  to  such  authority 
to  be  an  affiront  to  your  majesty,  or  to  be  of  that  nature  as 
to  require  any  justice  to  be  done  upon  him,  or  satisfaction 
to  be  made  to  your  majesty  :  but  that  you  will  see  just  cause 
of  joining  with  your  parliament  in  preserving  and  securing  the 
peaoe  of  the  kingdom ;  suppressing  this  wicked  and  malignant 
party;  who,  by  false  colours,  and  pretensions  of  maintaining 
your  majesty's  prerogative  against  the  pariiament,  (wherein  they 
Tully  agree  with  the  rebels  of  Ireland,)  have  been  the  causes  of 
all  our  distempers  and  dangera. 

io  "  For  prevention  whereof  we  know  no  better  remedy  than 
settling  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  bill  which 
we  have  sent  your  majesty,  without  any  intention  of  deserting 
or  dedining  the  validity  or  observance  of  that  ordinance  which 
passed  both  houses  upon  your  majesty's  former  refusal :  but 
we  still  hold  that  ordinance  to  be  effectual  by  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom.  And  we  shall  be  exceeding  g^ad,  if  your  majesty, 
by  approving  these  our  just,  dutiful,  and  necessary  proeeedings, 
shall  be  pleased  to  enterttun  such  counsel,  as  we  assure  our- 
selves, by  God's  blessing,  will  prove  very  advantageous  for  the 
honour  and  greatness  of  your  majesty,  the  safety  and  peace 
of  your  people ;  amongst  which  we  know  none  more  likely  to 
produce  such  good  effects,  than  a  declaration  ^m  your  majesty 
of  yonr  purpose  to  lay  aside  tdl  thoughts  of  going  into  Ireland, 
and  to  make  a  speedy  return  into  these  parts,  to  be  near 
your  parliament.  Which  as  it  is  our  most  humble  desire  and 
earnest  petition,  so  shall  it  be  seconded  with  our  most  dutiful 
cue  for  the  safety  of  your  royal  person,  and  constant  prayers, 
that  it  may  prove  honourable  and  successful,  in  the  happiness  of 
your  majesty  and  all  your  kingdoms." 
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■  To  this  answer,  with  all  formality  delivered  to  his 
majesty  by  the  conunittee,  the  king  returned  a  quick 
reply ; 

"  That  be  bad  been  in  good  hope,  that  the  reason  why  they 
bad  so  long  deferred  their  answer  to  Ins  messages  oonoenuoff 
Hull  bad  been,  that  they  might  the  better  hare  given  him 
satiBfaction  therein,  which  now  added  the  more  astoniabment, 
finding  their  answer,  after  so  long  advisement,  to  be  of  that 
nature,  which  could  not  but  rather  increase  than  ^^^nliIl^nll  the 
present  distractions,  if  constantly  adhered  to  by  the  parliament. 
He  aeked  them,  whether  it  was  not  too  much  that  his  town 
of  Hull  had  a  garrison  put  into  it,  to  the  great  charge  of  the 
county  and  inconvenieaoe  to  the  poor  inhabitants,  without  his 
consent  and  approbation,  under  colour  at  that  time  of  foreign 
invasion,  and  apprehensions  of  the  popish  party ;  but  that 
now  the  reasons  thereof  should  be  enlarged  with  a  scandal  to 
his  majesty  and  his  f^thful  servants,  only  to  bring  in  the  more 
specious  pretext  for  the  avowing  sir  John  Hotbaca''8  ioaolenoe 
and  treason  I 
13  "  He  said,  he  had  often  heard  of  tJie  great  trust,  that,  by 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  was  committed  to  the  king  for  the 
defence  and  safety  of  his  people ;  but  as  yet  he  never  under- 
stood what  trust  or  power  was  committed  to  either  or  both 
houses  of  parliament  without  the  king;  they  being  sum- 
moned to  counsel  and  advise  the  king.  But  by  what  hiw  or 
authority  they  possess  themselves  of  his  majesty's  proper  right 
and  inheritance,  he  was  confident,  that  as  they  had  not,  so 
they  could  not  shew.  He  told  them,  that  he  had  not  hitherto 
given  the  least  interruption  to  public  justice ;  but  they,  rather 
than  Buffer  one  of  their  members  to  come  so  much  as  to  a 
legal  trial  for  the  highest  crime,  would  make  use  of  an  order 
of  parliament  to  oountenonce  treaaon,  by  declaring  bim  free 
from  that  guilt,  which  all  former  ages  never  accounted  other ; 
and  that  without  so  much  as  inquiring  the  opinion  of  the  judges  ; 
for  he  was  confident  they  would  have  mentioned  their  opinion  if 
they  had  asked  it. 

"  Therefore  be  expected,  that  upon  further  and  better  consi- 
deration of  the  great  and  necessary  con9e<)uence  of  the  business 
of  Hull,  and  seriously  weighing  how  much  it  did  concern  Uie 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  they  would,  without  further 
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inetance  from  luB  msjeety,  give  him  full  and  speedy  jtutioe 
againflt  mr  John  Hotham.  And,  he  scud,  he  would  leave  all 
bis  good  people  to  think  what  hope  of  justice  there  wa^i  left 
For  them,  when  they  refused  or  delayed  to  give  their  own  sove- 
reign satis&otion.  And,  as  he  had  already  said,  till  that  should 
be  done,  he  would  intend  no  bu&InesG  whatsoever,  other  than 
that  of  Ireland. 
i»4  "  And  be  said,  he  likewise  expected  that  they  would  not  put 
the  militia  in  execution,  until  they  could  shew  lum  by  what  law 
they  had  authority  to  do  the  same,  without  his  consent ;  or  if 
they  did,  he  was  confident,  that  he  should  find  muoh  more 
obedience  according  to  law,  than  they  would  do  against  law. 
And  he  should  esteem  all  those  who  should  obey  them  therein 
to  be  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  in  due 
season  call  them  to  a  legal  account  for  the  same. 

115  "  Concerning  his  return,  he  told  them,  he  never  heard  that 
the  slandering  of  a  king''8  government  and  his  faithfiil  servants, 
the  reAising  of  him  justice,  and  in  a  case  of  treason,  and  the 
seeking  to  take  away  his  undoubted  and  legal  authority,  under 
the  pretence  of  putting  the  kingdom  into  a  posture  of  defence, 
were  arguments  to  induce  a  king  to  come  near,  or  hearken  to 
his  pariiament." 

116  The  king  despatched  this  answer  the  eooner,  that  the 
conntry  might  be  freed  from  the  impression  the  presence 
and  activity  of  the  committee  made  in  them :  but  when 
he  delivered  it  to  them,  and  required  them  to  make  all 
convenient  haste  with  it  to  the  houses,- they  told  him, 
"  they  would  send  it  by  an  express,  but  that  themselves 
were  required  and  appointed  to  reside  still  at  York." 
The  king  told  them,  "that  he  liked  not  to  have  such 
supervisors  near  him,  and  wished  them  to  be  very  careful 
in  their  carriage  ;  that  the  country  was  visibly  then  very 
well  aflfected ;  and  if  he  found  any  declension,  he  well 
knew  to  whom  to  impute  it ;  and  should  be  compelled 
to  proceed  in  another  manner  against  them,  than,  with 
reference  to  their  persona,"  (for  they  were  all  then 
reputed  moderate  men,  and  had  not  been  thought  dis- 
affected to  the  government  of  the  church  or  state,)  "  he 
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should  be  willing  to  do."  They  answered  with  a  stilleD 
confidence,  *'  that  thej  should  demean  themselTes  ac- 
cording to  their  instructions ;  and  would  perform  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament." 
Yet  such  was  the  ticklishness  of  the  king's  condition, 
that,  though  it  was  most  evident  that  their  coming  and 
staying  there  was  to  pervert  and  corrupt  the  loyalty  and 
affections  of  those  parts,  and  to  infiise  into  them  inclina- 
tions contrary  to  their  alle^ance,  it  was  not  thought 
counsellable  at  that  time,  either  to  commit  them  to  pri- 
son, or  to  expel  them  from  that  city,  or  to  inhibit  them 
the  freedom  of  his  own  court  and  presence ;  and  so  they 
continued  for  the  space  of  above  a  month  in  York,  even 
in  defiance  of  the  king. 

■1  The  militia  was  the  argument  which  they  found  made 
deepest  impression  in  the  people,  being  totally  ignorant 
what  it  was,  or  what  the  consequence  of  it  might  he ; 
and  so  believing  whatsoever  they  told  them  concerning 
it.  And  therefore  they  resolved  to  drive  that  nail 
home ;  and  though,  for  want  of  their  imminent  danger, 
and  daring  the  time  of  the  king's  treaty  and  overture 
of  a  bill,  they  had  forborne  the  execution  of  their  ordi- 
nance ;  yet  the  Irequent  musters  of  volunteers  without 
order,  almost  in  all  counties,  by  the  bare  authority  of 
their  votes,  gave  them  sufficient  evidence  how  open  the 
people  were  to  their  commands ;  at  least,  how  unpre- 
pared authority  was  to  resist  and  oppose  them :  and 
therefore,  after  the  king  had  displaced  their  fiivourites, 
and  refused  to  pass  the  bill  for  the  militia,  and  sir  John 
Hotham  had  revised  to  let  the  king  come  into  the  town 
of  Hull,  and  they  had  justified  him  for  so  doing,  they 
prepared  a  declaration  concerning  the  whole  state  of  the 
militia,  as  the  resolution  of  the  lords  and  commons  upon 
that  matter ;  in  which  they  said, 

,8  "  That  holding  it  neoesaaiy  for  the  pea«e  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  to  settle  the  militia  thereof,  thoy  had  for  that  purpose 
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pnpaied  ui  ordinaaoe  of  pwlmnMBt,  and  with  «I1  hmmU^  had 
preseoted  the  mam  to  hia  majjo^j  for  hu  royal  awent.  Who, 
Dotwitbrtanding  the  futhfol  adrioe  at  hia  pariiament,  and  the 
Bereai  naaooM  <^red  by  tiimi,  of  the  neaesBity  thereof  for 
the  seouring  of  hia  majeaty^a  peraon,  and  the  peace  and  safety 
«f  hia  people,  did  refuse  to  give  hia  oonaent ;  and  thereupon 
U1C7  were  neoeaedtated,  in  discharge  of  the  truHt  reposed  in 
them,  as  the  repreaentative  body  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  tw 
ordinance,  by  the  uithority  of  both  houses,  to  settle  the  militia, 
warranted  thereunto  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land : 
that  hia  majesty,  taking  notice  thereof,  did,  by  several  messages, 
invite  them  to  aettJe  Uie  same  by  act  of  pariiament ;  affirming 
in  hia  message  sent  in  anawer  to  the  petition  of  both  houses, 
presented  to  his  nuyeaty  at  York,  March  26,  that  he  always 
thought  it  neceasary  the  same  afaonld  be  settled,  and  that  he 
never  denied  the  thing,  only  denied  the  way;  and  for  the 
matter  of  it,  took  exoeptiona  only  to  the  pre&oe,  aa  a  thing 
not  standing  with  hia  honour  to  conaent  to ;  and  that  himaelf 
waa  excluded  in  the  execution,  and  for  a  time  unhmited :  where- 
upon the  lords  and  commons,  being  deairous  to  give  his  majeaty 
all  aatiafaotion  that  might  be,  even  to  the  least  tittle  of  form 
and  circumatanoes,  and  when  hia  majeaty  had  pleased  to  offer 
them  a  bill  ready  drawn,  had,  for  no  other  oauae,  than  to 
maoifeat  their  hearty  affection  to  comply  with  his  majeaty^s 
desirea,  and  obtun  hia  consent,  entertained  the  same,  and  in 
the  mean  time  no  way  declining  their  ordinance ;  and,  to  ex- 
preaa  thor  earnest  zeal  to  oorreapond  with  hia  m^esty'a  desire, 
(in  aU  things  that  might  oonaiat  with  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them,)  did  pass  that  bill, 
iwd  therein  omitted  the  preamble  inserted  before  the  ordi- 
nance ;  limited  the  time  to  less  than  two  yeara ;  and  confined 
the  authority  <^  the  Uentenants  to  these  three  particulars; 
nunely,  rebellion,  insurrection,  and  foreign  invasion ;  and  re- 
turned the  same  to  hia  majesty  for  hia  royal  aaaent :  but  all 
tiieae  exproHions  of  affection  and  loyalty,  all  those  desires  and 
earnest  endeavours  to  comply  with  his  majesty,  had,  to  their 
great  grief  and  sorrow,  produced  no  better  effects  than  an 
absolute  denial,  even  of  that  which  his  majesty,  by  hia  former 
messages,  as  they  conceived,  had  promised  :  the  advice  of  evil 
and  wicked  councils  receiving  still  more  credit  with  him  than 
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that  of  his  great  conncQ  of  pariiament,  in  a  matter  of  so  high 
importance,  that  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and  peace  of  his 
people,  depended  upon  it. 
19  "  But  now,  what  must  be  the  exoeption[8]  to  that  bill!  Not 
any  sure  that  {were]  to  the  ordinance ;  f<OT  a  oare  had  been  taken 
to  give  satisfaction  in  all  those  particuUn.  Then  the  exception 
was,  because  that  the  disposing  and  execution  thereof  was  re- 
ferred to  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  his  majesty  excluded ; 
and  now  that,  by  tbe  bill,  the  power  and  execution  was  ascer- 
t«ned,  and  reduced  to  particuJars,  and  the  law  of  tlie  realm 
made  the  rule  thereof,  bis  majesty  would  not  trust  the  persons. 
The  power  was  too  great,  too  unlimited,  to  trust  them  with. 
But  what  was  that  power !  Was  it  any  other,  but,  in  express 
terms,  to  suppress  rebellion,  insarrection,  and  foreign  iuTaaion  t 
And  who  were  those  persons!  Were  not  they  such  as  were 
nominated  by  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  assented 
to  by  his  majesty  \  And  was  it  too  great  a  power,  to  trust  those 
persons  with  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  insurrection,  and 
foreign  invasion  %  Surely,  they  said,  the  most  wicked  of  them 
who  advised  his  majesty  to  that  answer  could  not  suggest,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  royal  person, 
and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  suoh  a  power  should  be  put  in 
some  hands ;  and  there  was  no  pretence  for  exception  to  the 
persons.  They  said,  his  majesty  had,  for  the  space  of  above 
fifteen  years  together,  not  thought  a  power,  far  exceeding  that, 
to  be  too  great  to  intrust  particular  persons  with,  to  whose  wiQ 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  his  people,  by  martial  laws,  were  made 
subject ;  for  such  was  the  power  given  to  lord  lieutenants  and 
deputy  lieutenants  in  every  county  of  this  kingdom,  and  that 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  authority  of  law.  But  now 
in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  upon  the  advice  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  for  no  longer  space  than  two  years,  a  lesser  power, 
and  that  for  the  safety  of  king  and  people,  was  thought  too 
great  to  trust  particular  persons  with,  though  named  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  approved  of  by  his  majesty  himself: 
and  surely,  if  there  were  a  necessity  to  settle  the  militia,  (which 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  confess,)  the  persona  could  not  be 
intrusted  with  less  power  than  that,  to  have  it  eifectual.  And 
the  precedents  of  former  ages,  when  there  happened  a  neoeasity 
to  nuBc  suoh  a  power,  never  straitened  that  power  to  a  narrower 
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oorapan ;  witncoB  the  comnuBmonB  of  srniy  in  several  kings' 
reigns,  and  often  uHued  out  by  the  ooiwent  and  authority  of 
pariiamenfc. 
iM  X  xhe  lorda  and  oonunona  therefore,  intrusted  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  and  peace  of  the  people,  (which,  tbey  called  Ood 
to  witness,  vna  thmr  only  aim,)  finding  themselves  denied  those 
their  bo  neoewary  and  just  danands,  and  that  they  could  never 
be  disehai^ed  bdore  Ood  or  man,  if  they  should  suffer  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  and  peace  of  the  people  to  be  exposed  to 
tJie  malice  of  the  malignant  party  at  home,  or  the  fury  of  ene- 
mies from  abroad ;  and  knowing  no  other  way  to  encounter  the 
inmiinent  and  approaching  danger  but  by  putting  the  people 
into  a  fit  posture  of  defeuoe,  did  resolve  to  put  their  said  or- 
dinance  in  present  execution ;  and  did  require  all  persons  in 
authority,  by  virtue  of  the  said  ordinance,  forthwith  to  put  the 
same  in  execution,  uid  all  others  to  obey  it,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  in  such  oases,  as  they  tendered 
the  upholding  of  the  true  protestant  religion,  the  safety  of  his 
majesty's  paw>n  and  his  royal  posterity,  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  being  of  this  commonwealth." 

Thia  declaration  (being  in  answer  to  a  message  from 
his  majesty)  was  printed,  and  with  the  umial  care  and 
dexterity  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  without  bo 
mnch  as  sending  it  to  the  king ;  and  thereupon  warrants 
and  directions  issued  into  all  parts  for  the  exercising  the 
militia. 
131  This  being  the  first  declaration  they  had  in  plain  terms 
published  agtuDst  the  king,  without  ever  communicating 
it,  or  presenting  it  to  him,  as  they  had  done  all  the  rest, 
his  majesty  was  the  more  troubled  how  to  take  notice  of 
it ;  but  conceiving  it  necessary  to  apply  some  antidote  to 
this  poison,  the  Tiolent  operation  whereof  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  he  published  a  declaration  by  way  of  answer 
to  that  declaration,  in  which  he  said, 

13a  "  That  he  very  well  understood  how  much  it  was  below  the 
high  and  royal  dignity  (wherein  God  had  placed  him)  to  take 
notice  [of],  much  mtnre  to  trouble  himself  vrith  answering,  Uiose 
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many  souidaloiu,  aeditious  pamphlets,  and  printed  papers,  frtiidi 
were  scattered  with  anch  great  lioeose  tlmmghout  the  Idngdom, 
(notwithstanding  his  majesty's  earnest  desire,  so  often  in  vain 
pressed,  for  a  reformation,)  though  be  found  it  evident,  that  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  weak  subjects  had  been,  and  stifl  were, 
poisoned  by  those  means;  and  that  so  general  a  temv  had 
possessed  the  minds  and  bearte  of  all  men,  that  wMbt  the 
presses  swarmed  [with],  and  every  day  produoed,  new  tmots 
against  the  established  govemmoit  of  the  ohnreh  and  state, 
most  men  wanted  the  courage  or  the  oonscience  to  write,  or 
the  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  publish,  such  oomposed, 
sober  aoimadvermons,  as  might  either  preserve  the  minds  <rf  his 
good  subjects  from  such  infection,  or  restore  and  recover  them 
when  th^  were  so  infected :  but,  his  majesty  sud,  he  was  con- 
tented to  let  faims^  fall  to  any  office  that  might  undeceive  his 
people,  and  to  take  more  pains  that  way  by  his  own  pen,  than 
ever  king  had  done,  when  he  found  any  Uiing  that  seemed  to 
carry  the  reputation  and  authority  of  either  or  both  houses  of 
parliamwit,  and  would  not  have  the  same  refuted  or  disputed 
by  vulgar  and  common  pens,  till  he  should  be  throughly  in- 
formed whether  those  acts  had  in  truth  that  ooontenanoe  and 
warrant  tbey  pretend  :  wlich  regard  of  his,  his  majesty  doubted 
not  but,  in  time,  would  recover  that  due  reverence  (the  absence 
whereof  he  had  too  much  reason  to  complwn  [of])  to  his  person 
and  his  mesBages,  which  in  all  ages  had  been  pud,  and,  no 
doubt,  was  due  to  the  crown  of  En^^d, 
33  "  He  said,  he  had  therefore  taken  notice  of  a  printed  paper, 
entitled,  A  Deelaratvm  of  both  Hovtet,  in  answer  to  bis  last  mes- 
sage concerning  the  militia,  published  by  command ;  the  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  believe  (both  for  the  matter  of  it,  the 
expressions  in  it,  and  the  manner  of  publishing  it)  could  result 
from  the  consent  of  both  houses  ;  neither  did  his  majesty  know 
by  what  lawful  command  such  uncomely,  irreverent  mention  of 
him  oould  be  published  to  the  world  :  and  though  declarations 
<A  that  kind  had  of  late  with  too  much  boldness  broken  in  upon 
his  majesty  and  the  whole  kingdom,  when  one  or  both  houses 
had  thought  fit  to  communicate  their  counsels  and  resolutions 
to  the  people;  yet,  he  tud,  he  was  unwilling  to  believe,  that 
such  a  declaration  as  that  could  be  published  in  answer  to 
his  message,  without  voachsaling  at  least  to  send  it  to  his 
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majesty  as  thmr  answer :  thrar  busineM,  for  whidi  thejr  were 
met  by  hia  writ  and  authority,  being  to  oounsd  him  for  the  good 
of  his  peofde,  not  to  write  against  him  to  his  people ;  nor  had 
any  eaoBesit  of  his  majesty  for  their  loi^  ocmtinuing  together 
enaUed  them  to  do  any  thing  hot  what  they  were  first  aom- 
moned  by  hia  writ  to  do.  At  least  he  would  believe,  though 
misundMBtanding  and  jealousy  (the  juetioe  of  God,  he  said, 
would  overtake  the  fomentera  of  that  jealousy,  and  the  pro- 
tnotors  and  oontriyere  of  that  misunderatanding)  might  pro- 
duce, to  say  no  worse,  those  yery  untoward  expresaions,  that 
if  those  houses  had  oontrived  that  declaration  as  an  answer 
to  his  message,  they  would  have  Tonchsafed  some  answer  to 
the  qnestione  proposed  in  his,  which,  he  professed,  did,  and 
must  evidently  prevail  over  his  understanding ;  and,  in  their 
wisdom  and  gravity,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  have  stated 
the  matters  of  fact,  as  (at  least  to  ordinary  understandings) 
might  be  unquestionable ;  neither  of  which  was  done  by  that 
declaration. 
*4  ^'  His  majesty  had  desired  to  know,  why  he  was  by  that  act 
absolutely  excluded  from  any  power  or  authority  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  militia :  and,  he  said,  he  must  appeal  to  all  the 
worid,  whether  such  an  attempt  were  not  a  greater  and  juster 
ground  for  fear  and  jealousy  in  him,  than  any  one  that  wa« 
avowed  for  those  destructive  fears  and  jealousies  which  were 
•0  publicly  owned,  ahnost  to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  But  his 
majesty  had  been  told,  that  he  must  not  be  jetUous  of  his  great 
oonncil  <^  both  houses  of  parliament.  He  said,  he  was  not,  no 
more  than  they  were  of  his  majesty,  their  king ;  and  hitherto 
they  had  not  avowed  any  jealousy  of  or  diaafTection  to  his  per- 
son ;  but  imputed  all  to  his  evil  counsellors,  to  a  malignant 
party,  that  was  not  of  their  minds ;  so  his  majesty  did  (and, 
he  sud,  he  did  it  from  his  soul)  profess  no  jealousy  of  his  par- 
liament, but  of  some  turbulent,  seditious,  and  ambitious  natures ; 
whic^  being  not  so  clearly  discerned,  might  have  an  influenoe 
even  upon  tiie  actions  of  both  houses :  and  if  that  dedaratioD 
had  passed  by  that  04»uent,  (whioh  he  was  not  willing  to  be- 
Heve,)  he  siud,  it  was  not  imposuble  but  that  the  apprehensioa 
<^  saeh  tmnalts,  ndiioh  had  driven  bis  majesty  from  his  city  of 
LondoD  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  might  make  such  an  im- 
presnOQ  upon  other  men,  not  able  to  remove  from  the  danger. 
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to  make  them  consent,  or  not  to  own  a  dissent,  in  matters  not 
Ojp'veable  to  their  conscience  or  understanding. 

laS  "  He  aaid,  he  had  ineationed,  in  that  his  answer,  hia  dislike  of 
putting  their  names  out  of  the  bill  whom  before  iiiej  recom- 
mended to  his  majesty  in  their  pretended  ordinance,  and  the 
leaving  out,  by  special  provision,  the  present  lord  mayor  of 
London :  to  all  which  the  declaration  afforded  no  answer ;  and 
therefore  he  could  not  suppose  it  was  intended  for  an  answer  to 
that  his  message,  whtcb  whosoever  looked  upon  would  find  to 
be  in  no  degree  answered  by  that  declaration ;  but  it  informed 
all  his  nuje8(y''s  subjects,  after  the  mention  with  what  humility 
the  ordinance  was  prepared,  and  presented  to  his  majesty,  (a 
matter  very  evident  in  the  petitions  and  messages  concerning 
it,)  and  his  refiis^  to  give  his  consult,  notwithstanding  the 
several  reasons  offered,  of  the  necessity  thereof  for  the  securing 
of  hia  person,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  people,  (whether 
any  such  reasons  were  given,  the  weight  of  them,  and  whether 
they  were  not  clearly  and  candidly  answered  by  his  majesty,  the 
world  would  easily  judge,)  that  they  were  at  last  necessitated  to 
make  an  ordinance  by  authority  of  both  houses,  to  settle  the 
militia,  warranted  thereunto  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land; 
But,  his  majesty  said,  if  that  declaration  had  indeed  intended  to 
have  answered  faim,  it  would  have  told  his  good  subjects  what 
those  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  were,  and  where  to  be  foiud ; 
and  would  at  least  have  mentioned  one  ordinance,  from  the  first 
banning  of  parliaments  to  this  present  parliament,  which  en- 
deavoured to  impose  any  thing  upon  the  subject  without  the 
king''B  consent ;  for  of  such,  he  said,  all  the  inquiry  he  could 
make  oould  never  produce  him  one  instance.  And  if  there  were 
such  a  secret  of  the  law,  whioh  had  lain  hid  from  the  beginuing 
of  the  world  to  that  time,  and  now  was  discovered  to  take  away 
.  the  just  legal  power  of  the  king,  he  wished  there  were  not  some 
other  secret  (to  be  discovered  when  they  pleased)  for  the  ruin 
twd  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  For,  he  BaO, 
there  was  no  doubt  if  the  votes  of  both  houses  had  any  such  an- 
thority  to  make  a  new  law,  it  had  the  same  authority  to  repeal 
the  old  ;  and  then,  what  would  beoome  of  the  long  established 
rights  of  the  king  and  subject,  uid  particularly  of  Magna  Charta, 
would  be  easily  discerned  by  the  most  ordinaiy  understanding. 

■afi     "  He  s^d,  it  was  true,  that  he  had  (out  of  tenderness  of  the 
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oonsiitutioa  of  the  kingdom,  and  care  of  the  law,  which  he  waa 
bouod  to  defoid,  and  being  moat  aasured  of  the  unjustifiableneas 
of  the  pretended  ordinance)  invited,  and  denired  both  houBos  of 
parliament  to  settle  whatsoever  Bhould  be  fit  of  that  nature  by 
act  of  parliament.  But  woa  he  therefore  obliged  to  ptuw  what- 
saever  should  be  brought  to  him  of  that  kind  i  He  did  say  in 
his  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  housee,  presented  to  him  at 
Yoric  the  26th  of  March  last,  (and  he  had  siud  the  same  in 
other  meaasges  before,)  that  he  always  thought  it  necessary 
[that]  the  business  of  the  militia  should  be  settled,  and  that  be 
never  denied  the  thing,  only  denied  the  way ;  and  he  said  the 
same  still ;  and  that  moce  the  many  disputes  and  votes,  upon 
lords  lieutenants  and  tlieir  commiaeionB,  (which  had  not  been 
begun  by  his  majesty  nor  his  father,)  had  so  discountenanced 
that  authority,  which  for  many  years  together  was  looked  upon 
with  reverence  and  obedience  by  the  people,  his  majesty  did 
think  it  very  necessary,  that  some  wholesome  law  should  be 
provided  for  that  business  ;  but  he  had  declared  in  lus  answer 
to  the  pretended  ordinance,  that  he  expected,  that  that  nece»- 
sary  power  should  be  first  invested  in  his  majesty  before  he 
consented  to  traosfer  it  to  other  men ;  neither  oould  it  ever  be 
imagined  that  he  would  consent  that  a  greater  power  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  than  he  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
trusted  with  himself.  And  if  it  should  not  be  thought  iit  to 
make  a  new  act  or  declaration  in  the  point  of  the  miUtia,  he 
doubted  not  but  he  should  be  able  to  grant  such  commissions  as 
should  very  ]^;ally  enable  tJiose  he  trusted  to  do  all  offices  for 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  if  any  disturbance  should 
happen. 
17  *'  But  it  was  sud,  he  had  been  pleased  to  offer  them  a  bill 
ready  drawn,  and  that  they,  to  express  their  earnest  zeal  to  cor- 
respond with  liis  desire,  did  pass  that  bill ;  and  yet  all  that 
expreesion  of  affection  and  loyalty,  all  that  earnest  de^re  of 
theirs  to  comply  with  his  majesty,  produced  no  better  effect 
than  an  absolute  denial,  even  of  what  by  his  former  messages 
his  majesty  had  promised ;  and  so  he  said,  that  declaration  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  pretence  of  mentioning  evil  and  wicked  coun- 
cils, to  oeilBure  and  reproach  hia  majesty  in  a  dialect  that  he 
was  confident  his  good  subjects  would  read  on  his  behalf  with 
much  indignati<Hi.  But,  his  majesty  sajd^  sure  if  that  declara- 
VOL.  II.  G 
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ticHi  had  p&saed  the  examinatioa  of  both  hotuiea  of  parliamoit, 
they  would  never  have  affirmed  that  the  bill  he  had  refimed  to 
pafis  was  the  same  he  had  aent  to  them,  or  have  thought  that 
his  message,  wherein  the  difference  uid  oontrariety  between  the 
two  bills  was  so  particularly  set  down,  would  be  answered  witii 
the  bare  averring  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  bill :  nor  would 
they  have  declared,  when  his  ezoeptions  to  the  ordinance  and 
the  bill  were  so  notoriously  known  to  oil,  that  care  being  taken 
to  give  satisfaction  in  all  the  particulars  be  had  excepted  against 
in  the  ordinance,  he  had  found  new  exceptions  to  the  bill ;  and 
yet  that  very  declaration  oonfeesed,  that  his  exception  to  the 
ordinance  was,  that,  in  the  disposing  and  execution  thereof,  his 
majesty  was  excluded :  and  was  not  that  an  express  reason,  in 
his  answer,  for  his  refusal  of  the  bill ;   which  that  declaration 
would  needs  confute ! 
38     *'  But  the  power  was  no  othw  than  to  suppress  rebellion, 
insurrection,  tmd  foreign  invasion ;  and  the  persons  trusted  no 
other  than  such  as  were  nominated  by  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom,  and  assented  to  by  his  majesty:  and  tbey  asked,  if 
that  were  too  great  a  power  to  trust  those  penions  with !  Indeed, 
his  majesty  s^d,  whilst  so  great  liberty  was  used  in  voting,  and 
declaring  men  to  foe  Niemies  to  the  commonuiealth,  (a  phrase  his 
majesty  scarce  understood,)  and  in  oensnring  men  .for  their 
service,  and  attendance  upon  his  majesty's  person,  and  in  his 
lawful  commands,  great  heed  must  be  taken  into  what  hands  he 
committed  such  a  power  to  suppress  insurrection  and  rebellion  ; 
and  if  insurrection  and  rebellion  had  found  other  definitions  than 
what  the  law  had  given,  his  majesty  must  be  sure  Uiat  no  lawfiil 
power  should  justify  those  definitions :  uid  if  there  were  learning 
found  out  to  make  sir  John  Hotham's  taking  arms  against  him, 
and  keeping  lus  majesty^  town  and  fort  from  him,  to  be  no 
treason  or  rebellion,  he  knew  not  whether  a  new  disooveiy  might 
not  find  it  rebellion  in  his  majesty  to  defend  himself  from  such 
arms,  and  to  endeavour  to  reoorer  what  was  so  taken  from  him ;     . 
and  therefore,  he  said,  it  concerned  him,  till  the  known  laws  of 
the  land  were  allowed  to  be  judge  between  them,  to  take  heed 
into  what  hands  he  committed  such  power. 
139     "  Besides,  he  asked,  whether  it  could  be  thought,  that  beeanse 
he  was  willing  to  trust  certain  p^vons,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
trust  them  in  whatsoever  th^  were  willing  to  be  trusted !     He 
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said,  no  private  bands  were  fit  for  suoh  a  trust ;  neither  had  he 
departed  from  any  thing  in  the  least  d^ree  he  hitd  offered  or 
promiBed  before ;  though  he  might  with  tm  mnoh  reason  have 
withdrawn  hia  trust  from  some  persons  whom  before  he  had 
aooepted,  as  they  bad  done  from  others  whom  they  had  re- 
oommended.  For  the  poww  which  he  was  charged  to  bare 
oonunitted  to  particular  persons,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
by  bis  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  it  was  notoriously  known, 
that  it  was  not  a  power  created  by  his  majesty,  but  continued 
very  many  years,  and  in  the  most  happy  times  this  kingdom  had 
enjoyed,  even  those  of  his  renowned  predeoeasors  queen  Elizabeth 
and  his  &ther  of  happy  memory ;  and  whatever  authority  bad 
been  granted  by  those  commissions,  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
dd  forms,  the  same  was  detenniiiable  at  his  majesty's  pleasure ; 
and  he  knew  not,  that  they  produced  any  of  those  calamitins, 
which  might  give  his  good  subjects  cause  to  be  so  weary  of 
them,  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  so  muoh  mischief,  as  that  bill 
which  he  had  refused  might  possibly  have  produced. 
30  "  For  the  precedents  of  former  ages  in  the  eonunissions  of 
array,  his  majesty  doubted  not,  but  when  any  such  had  issued 
out,  that  tbe  king's  consent  was  always  obtained,  and  the  com- 
missions determinable  at  his  pleasure ;  and  then  what  the  extent 
of  power  was,  would  be  nothing  applicable  to  that  case  of  the 
ordinance. 
131  "  But  whether  that  decUration  had  refuted  his  majesty's 
reasons  for  his  refusal  to  pass  the  bill,  or  no,  it  resolved,  and 
required  all  persons  in  authority  thereby  to  put  the  ordinance 
in  present  execution ;  and  all  others  to  obey  it  according  to 
the  fondiunental  laws  of  the  land.  But,  his  majesty  said,  he, 
whom  God  had  trusted  to  muntiun  and  defend  those  fiinda- 
mentd  laws,  which,  he  hoped,  Ood  would  bless  to  secure  him, 
did  declare,  that  there  was  no  legal  power  in  either  or  both 
bouses,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  without  his  majesty's 
consent,  to  command  any  part  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  ; 
nor  had  the  like  ever  been  commanded  by  either  or  both  houses 
since  the  first  foundation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  that  the 
execution  of,  or  the  obedience  to,  that  pretended  ordinance, 
•KU  agvnst  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  against  the 
liber^  of  the  subject  and  the  right  of  parliaments,  and  a  high 
crime  in  any  that  should  execute  the  same :   and  his  majesty 
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did  therefore  oharge  and  oommand  all  hia  loving  subjects,  of 
what  degree  or  quality  soever,  upon  their  allegianoe,  and  as 
they  tendered  the  pea«e  of  the  kin^om,  from  tiienoefort^  not 
to  tnuater,  levy,  or  array,  or  eummon,  or  warn  any  of  die 
tnuaed  bonds  to  rise,  muster,  or  march,  by  virtue  or  under 
oolour  of  that  pretended  ordinance :  and  to  that  declaration 
wid  oomniand  of  his  majesty's,  he  said,  he  expected  and  re- 
quired a  full  submission  and  obedience  ^m  all  his  loving  sub- 
jects, upon  their  allegiance,  as  they  would  answer  the  contrary 
at  their  penis,  and  as  they  tendered  the  upholding  of  the  true 
proteetant  religion,  the  safety  of  hie  person  and  his  royal  poste- 
rity, the  peaoe  and  being  of  the  kingdom.'^ 

13a  Notwithstanding  these  sharp  declarations,  (in&Uible 
symptoms  of  sharper  actions,)  which  were  with  equal 
diligence  dispersed  by  either  side  amongst  the  people, 
save  that  the  agents  for  the  parliament  took  as  much 
care  to  suppress  the  king's  as  to  publish  their  own, 
whereas  the  king's  desire  was  that  they  might  be  both  im- 
partially read  and  examined,  and  to  that  purpose  always 
caused  those  Irom  the  parliament  to  be  printed  with  hia 
own,  they  had  the  power  and  skill  to  persuade  men,  who, 
but  by  that  persuasion,  could  not  have  been  seduced,  and 
without  seducing  of  whom  they  could  have  made  a  very 
Borry  progress  in  mischief,  "  that  all  would  be  well ;  that 
they  were  well  assured  that  the  king  would,  in  the  end, 
yield  to  what  they  desired ;  at  least,  that  they  should 
prevail  for  a  good  part,  if  not  for  all,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  war:"  though  themselves  well  knew,  that 
the  fire  was  too  much  kindled  to  be  extinguished  with- 
out a  flame,  and  made  preparations  accordingly.  For  the 
raising  and  procuring  of  money  (besides  the  vast  sums 
collected  and  contributed  for  Ireland,  which  they  dis- 
bursed very  leisurely,  the  supplies  for  that  kingdom,  not- 
withstanding the  importunity  and  complaint  from  thence, 
being  not  despatched  thither,  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, with  that  expedition  as  was  pretended)  they  sent 
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out  very  strict  warrant*  for  the  gathering  aH  those 
sums  of  money  which  had  been  granted  by  any  bills  of 
subsidy  or  poll-bill ;  in  the  collection  of  all  which  there 
had  been  great  negligence,  probably  that  they  might 
have  it  the  more  at  their  own  disposal  in  their  need ; 
by  which  they  now  recovered  great  sums  into  their 
hands.  For  the  raising  of  men,  (though  it  was  not  yet 
time  for  them  to  avow  the  raising  an  army,)  besides  the 
disposing  the  whole  kingdom  to  subject  themselves  to 
their  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and,  by  that,  listing  in  all 
plaees  companies  of  volunteers,  who  would  be  ready  when 
they  [were]  called,  they  made  more  haste  than  they  had 
done  in  the  levies  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  under  officers  chosen  or  approved  by 
themselves ;  and  proposed  the  raising  an  army  apart,  of 
aiz  or  eight  thousand,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
Wharton,  {a  man  very  fiist  to  them,)  for  Munster,  under 
the  style  of  the  adventurers'  army,  and  to  have  no  depend- 
ence upon,  or  be  subject  to,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
laud,  but  only  to  receive  ordeis  from  the  two  houses, 
■and  from  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  them,  which 
should  be  always  vdth  that  army:  but  the  king,  easily 
discerning  the  consequence  of  that  design,  refused  to 
gjant  such  a  commission  as  they  desired ;  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  be  content,  only  with  the  advantage  of 
new  exclamations  against  the  king,  "  for  hindering  the 
0upplie9  for  Ireland,"  upon  the  occasion  of  his  denial  of 
that  unreasonable  commission,  and  to  proceed  in  their 
levies  the  ordinary  way;  which  they  did  with  great 
expedition.  To  confirm  and  encoura^  the  &ctious  and 
achismatical  party  of  the  kingdom,  which  thought  the 
pace  towards  the  reformation  was  not  brisk  and  furioiis 
enough,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  contained  in  so 
slow  a  march,  they  had,  a  little  before,  published  a 
declaration,  ' 
33     "  That  they  intended  a  duo  and  neoeseary  reformation  of  Uie 
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government  and  litnrgy  <^  the  cfaurob,  and  to  take  away  nothing 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  what  should  be  evil,  and  justly 
offenmve,  or  at  least  unneceasaiy  and  burdensome :  and,  for  the 
better  effecting  diereof,  speedily  to  have  oonsultation  with  godly 
and  learned  divines :  and,  because  that  would  never  of  itself 
attain  the  end  sought  therein,  they  would  therefore  use  thdr 
utmost  endeavours  to  establish  learned  and  preaching  ministers, 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  maintenance  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom ;  wherein  many  dark  comers  were  miserably  destitute 
of  the  means  of  salvation,  and  many  poor  ministerB  wanted 
necessary  provinon.** 

134  This  declaration,  printed,  and  appointed  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  sherifis  in  their  Beveral  counties,  in  all  the 
market-towns  within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  domi- 
nion of  Wales,  was  not  more  intended  to  the  heartening 
of  those  who  were  impatient  for  a  reformation,  (who  in 
truth  had  BO  implicit  a  faith  in  their  leaders,  that  they 
expected  another  manner  of  reformation  than  was  pub- 
licly promised,)  than  to  the  lulling  those  asleep,  who 
began  to  be  awake  with  the  apprehension  of  that  confu- 
sion they  apprehended  from  the  practice  and  license  they 
saw  practised  against  the  received  government  and  doc- 
trine of  the  church ;  and  to  be  persuaded,  that  it  was 
time  to  oppose  that  current.  And  in  this  project  they 
were  not  disappointed :  for  though  this  warily  worded 
declaration  was  evidence  enough  to  wise  men  what  they 
intended,  and  logically  comprehended  an  alteration  al 
great  as  hath  been  since  attempted  and  made ;  yet  to 
lazy  and  quiet  men,  who  could  not  discern  consequences, 
and  were  not  willing  to  antedate  their  miseries,  by  sus- 
pecting worse  was  to  come  than  they  felt  or  saw  in 
their  view,  their  fears  were  much  abated,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  parliament  seemed  not  so  bad  as  they  had 
been  told  by  some  that  they  were:  and  as  this  very 
declaration  of  a  due  reformation  to  be  made  of  the 
government  of  the  church  and  the  liturgy,  would,  a 
year  before,  have  given  great  umbrage  and  scandal  to 
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the  people,  when,  generally,  there  was  a  due  Bubmisaion 
to  the  government,  and  a  Bingular  reverence  of  the 
litnrgy  of  ihe  church  of  England  ;  so  now.  when  there 
was  a  general  fear  and  apprehension  inculcated  into 
them,  of  a  purpose  utterly  to  subvert  the  government, 
and  utterly  to  abolish  the  liturgy,  they  thought  the  tak- 
ing away  nothing  in  the  one  or  the  other  but  what  should 
be  evil  and  justly  offensive,  or  at  least  unnecessary  and 
burdensome,  was  an  easy  composition;  and  so,  by  degrees, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  still  prevailed  on  towards 
ends  they  extremely  abhorred ;  and  what  at  first  seemed 
profane  and  impious  unto  them,  in  a  little  time  appeared 
only  inconvenient;  and  what  in  the  beginning  they 
thought  matter  of  conscience  and  religion,  shortly  after 
they  looked  upon  as  somewhat  rather  to  he  wished  thui 
positively  insisted  on ;  and  consequently  not  to  be  kUd 
in  the  balance  with  the  public  peace,  which  they  would 
imagine  to  be  endangered  by  opposing  the  sense  that 
then  prevailed;  and  so,  by  undervaJmng  many  particulars, 
(which  they  truly  esteemed,)  as  rather  to  be  consented 
to,  than  that  the  general  should  suffer,  they  brought,  or 
sufiered  the  public  to  be  brought  to  all  the  sufferings  it 
hath  dnce  underwent. 
35  And  now  they  shewed  what  consultation  they  meant 
to  have  with  godly  and  learned  divines,  and  what  re- 
formation they  intended,  by  appointing  the  knights  and 
burgesses  to  bring  in  the  names  of  such  divines  for  the 
several  counties  as  they  thought  fit  to  constitute  an 
assembly  for  the  framing  a  new  model  for  the  govern*- 
ment  of  the  church,  which  was  done  accordingly;  those 
who  were  true  sons  of  the  church  not  so  much  as  endea- 
vouring the  nomination  of  sober  and  learned  men,  abhor- 
ring such  a  reformation,  as  begun  with  the  invasion  and 
suppression  of  the  church's  rights  in  calling  a  synod,  sm 
well  known  as  Magna  Cbarta :  and  if  any  well  affected 
member,  uot  enough  considering  the  scandal  and  the 
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conseqaence  of  that  Yiolation,  did  name  an  orthodos 
and  well  reputed  divine  to  assist  in  that  aasembly,  it  was 
argument  enongh  against  him  that  he  waa  nominated  by 
a  person  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence;  wid  they 
only  had  reputation  enough  to  commend  to  this  con- 
Bultation  who  were  known  to  desire  the  utter  demolish- 
ing of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  church  :  so  that  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  that  aasembly  was  to 
consist,  (though,  by  the  recommendation  of  two  or  three 
members  of  the  commons,  whom  they  were  not  willing 
to  displease,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  lords,  who  added 
a  small  number  to  those  named  by  the  boose  of  com- 
mons, a  few  very  reverend  and  worthy  men  were  in- 
serted ;  yet  of  the  whole  number,)  there  were  not  above 
twenty  who  were  not  declared  and  avowed  enemies  to 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  church  of  England ; 
many  of  them  infamous  in  their  Uvea  and  conversations; 
and  moBt  of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not 
of  scandalous  ignorance;  and  of  no  other  reputation, 
than  of  malice  to  the  church  of  England ;  so  that  that 
contention  hath  not  since  produced  any  thing  tliat  might 
not  then  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it. 
;6  But  that  which  gave  greatest  power  and  strength  to 
their  growing  faction  waa  the  severity  they  used  against 
all  those,  of  what  quality  or  degree  soever,  who  opposed 
their  counsels  and  proceedings.  If  any  lord,  who  had 
any  place  of  honour  or  trust  from  the  king,  concurred 
not  with  them,  they  made  an  inquisition  into  the  whole 
passages  of  his  life  ;  and  if  they  could  find  no  fault  or  no 
folly  (for  any  levity  or  indiscretion  served  for  a  charge) 
to  reproach  him  with,  it  was  enough,  "  that  they  could 
not  confide  in  him :"  so  they  threatened  the  earl  of 
Portland,  who  with  extraordinary  vivacity  crossed  their 
consultations,  "  that  they  would  remove  him  from  his 
charge  and  government  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  (which, 
at  last,  they  did  de  facto,  by  committing  him  to  prison, 
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without  so  much  as  aSHigoing  a  cause,)  and  to  that  pur* 
pose  objected  all  the  acts  of  good  fellowship:  all  the 
waste  of  powder,  aod  all  the  waste  of  wine  in  the  drink- 
ing of  healths ;  and  other  acts  of  jollity,  whenever  he 
had  been  at  his  government,  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
enterhig  upon  it :  ho  that  the  least  inconvenience  a  man 
in  their  disfavour  was  to  expect,  was  to  have  his  name 
and  reputation  used  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  house 
of  commons  with  what  liceiue  and  virulency  they  pleased. 
None  were  persecuted  with  more  rigour  than  the  clergy ; 
whereof  whosoever  publicly  or  privately  censured  their 
actions,  or  suspected  their  intentions,  was  either  com- 
mitted to  prison,  or  compelled  to  a  chargeable  and  long 
attendance,  as  inconvenient  as  imprisonment.  And  this 
measure  of  proceeding  was  equally,  if  not  with  more  ani- 
mosity, applied  to  those  who  in  former  times  had  been 
looked  upon  by  that  party  with  most  reverence.  On 
the  contrary,  whoever  concurred,  voted,  and  sided  with 
them  in  their  extravagant  conclusions,  let  the  in&my 
of  his  former  life  or  present  practice  be  what  it  would, 
Us  injustice  and  oppression  never  so  scandalous  and  no- 
torious, be  was  received,  countenanced,  and  protected, 
with  marvellous  demonstrations  of  affection :  so  that, 
between  those  that  loved  them  and  those  that  feared 
them ;  those  that  did  not  love  the  church  and  those  that 
did  not  love  some  churchmen ;  those  whom  the  <»urt 
had  oppressed,  and  those  who  had  helped  the  court  to 
oppress  others ;  those  who  feared  their  power,  and  those 
who  feared  their  justice ;  their  party  was  grown  over  the 
kingdom,  but  especially  in  the  city,  justly  formidable. 
37  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  provide  against  the  storm  he  saw  was  coming ;  and, 
though  he  might  not  yet  own  the  apprehension  of  that 
danger  he  really  found  himself  in,  he  neglected  not  tlie 
provision  of  what  he  thought  most  necessary  for  his 
defence ;    he  caused  all  his  deolarations,  messages,  and 
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answers,  to  be  industriouslj  communicated  throughout 
his  dominions;  of  which  he  found  good  effects;  and, 
by  their  reception,  discovered  that  the  people  univer- 
sally were  not  so  irrecoverably  poisoned  as  he  before 
had  cause  to  fear :  he  caused  private  intimations  to  be 
given  and  insiQuations  to  be  made  to  the  gentry,  "  that 
their  presence  would  be  acceptable  to  him ;"  and  to  thoee 
who  came  to  him  he  used  much  gracious  freedom,  wad 
expressed  all  pebble  demonstrations  that  he  was  glad  of 
their  attendance :  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  resort  to 
York  was  very  great ;  and  at  least  a  good  foee  of  a  court 
there. 

138  Beyond  the  seas,  the  queen  was  as  intent  to  do  her 
part ;  and  to  provide  that  so  good  company,  as  she  beard 
was  daily  gathered  together  about  the  king,  should  not 
be  dissolved  for  want  of  weapons  to  defend  one  another : 
and  therefore,  with  as  much  secrecy  as  could  be  used  in 
those  cases,  and  in  those  places  where  she  had  so  many 
spies  upon  her,  she  caused,  by  the  sale  or  pawning  of  her 
own  and  some  of  the  crown  jewels,  a  good  quantity  of 
powder  and  arms  to  be  in  a  readiness  in  Holland,  against 
the  time  that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  transport  it 
to  his  majesty :  bo  that  both  sides,  whilst  they  entertained 
each  other  with  discourses  of  peace,  (which  always  car- 
ried a  sharpness  with  them,,  that  whetted  their  appetite 
to  war,)  provided  for  that  war  which  they  saw  would  not 
be  prevented. 

139  Hitherto  the  greatest  acts  of  hostility,  saving  that  at 
Hull,  were  performed  by  votes  and  orders ;  for  there 
was  yet  no  visible,  formal  execution  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  militia  in  any  one  county  of  England  :  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  volunteers  in  some  iactious  corporations  [was] 
rather  countenanced  than  positively  directed  and  enjoined 
by  the  houses ;  and  most  places  pretended  an  authority, 
granted  by  the  king  in  the  charters  by  which  those  cor- 
porations were  erected  or  constituted :   but  now  they 
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thought  it  time  to  satisfy  the  king  and  the  people  that 
they  were  in  earnest,  (who  were  hardly  persuaded  that 
they  had  in  tmth  the  courage  to  execute  their  own 
ordinance,)  and  resolved,  "  that  on  the  tenth  of  May 
they  would  have  all  the  trained  bands  of  London  mus- 
tered in  the  fields  where  that  exercise  usually  was  per- 
formed ;"  and  accordingly,  on  that  day,  their  own  new 
officer,  sergeuit-major-general  Skippon,  appeared  in  Fins- 
bury  fields,  with  all  the  tnuned  bands  of  London,  con- 
nsling  of  above  eight  thousand  soldiers,  disposed  into 
ux  regiments,  and  under  such  captains  and  colonels  as 
they  bad  cause  to  confide  in.  At  this  first  triumphant 
muster,  the  members  of  both  houses  appeared  in  gross, 
there  being  a  tent  purposely  set  up  for  them,  and  an 
entertunment  at  the  charge  of  the  city  to  the  value  of 
near  a  thousand  pound[s]*,  all  men  presuming  that  this 
example  of  London,  with  such  ceremony  and  solemnity, 
would  be  easily  followed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 
many  believing  they  had  made  do  small  progress  towards 
the  end  they  aimed  at,  by  having  engaged  the  very  body 
of  the  city  in  a  guilt  equal  to  their  own:  for  though 
they  had  before  sufficient  evidence  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  mean  and  common  people  to  them,  and  reason- 
able assurance  that  those  in  authority  would  hardly  be 
able  to  contain  them*;  yet,  till  this  day,  they  had  no 
instance  of  the  concurrence  of  the  city  in  an  act  ex- 
pressly unlawful.  But  now  they  presumed  all  diffi- 
culties were  over;  and  so  sent  their  directions  to  the 
counties  adjacent,  speedily  to  execute  the  same  ordi- 
nance :  and  appointed  all  the  magazines  of  the  several 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  to  such  custody  as  their 
lord  lieutenants  or  their  deputy  lieutenants  should  ap- 
point ;  and  that  not  only  the  counties  should  increase 
those  magazines  to  what  proportion  soever  they  thought 
convenient,  but  that  any  private  persons,  that  were  well 
afiected,  should  supply  themselves  with  what  arms  and 
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ammunition  they  pleased.  By  which  means,  besides  the 
king's  magazines,  all  which  were  in  their  possession,  they 
caused  great  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  arms  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  disposed  to  such  places  imd  persons  as  they 
thought  fittest  to  be  trusted  ;  especially  in  those  fectious 
corporations  which  had  listed  most  Tolunteers  for  their 
service. 
140  The  king  now  saw  the  storm  coming  apace  upon  him ; 
that  (notwithstanding  his  proclamations  published  against 
the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  in  which  he  set  down  the 
laws  and  statutes  which  were  infringed  thereby,  and  by 
which  the  execution  of  that  ordinance  would  be  no  less 
than  high  treason)  the  votes  and  dechiration  of  both 
houses,  "  that  those  proclamations  were  illegal,  and  that 
those  acts  of  parliament  could  not  control  the  acts  and 
orders  of  both  houses,  (which  tlie  subjects  were,  by  the 
fiindamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  obey,)"  prevailed 
so  fat,  that  obedience  was  given  to  them ;  that  he  was 
so  far  from  being  like  to  have  Hull  restored  to  him, 
that  the  garrison  there  daily  increased,  and  forced  the 
country  to  submit  to  such  commands  they  pleased  to 
lay  on  them  ;  and  that  sir  John  Hotham  was  more  likely 
■to  be  able  to  take  York,  than  his  majesty  to  recover 
Hull ;  he  thought  it  therefore  high  time,  by  their  ex- 
ample, to  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  the 
-danger  being  much  more  imminent  to  his  mt^esty,  than 
to  those  who  had  begot  that  ordinance.  Hereupon,  at 
a  public  meeting  of  the  country,  his  majesty  decUuwl, 
"  that  be  was  resolved,  in  regard  of  the  public  distem- 
pers, and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  to  have  a  guard 
for  his  person ;  but  of  such  persons,  and  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  should  administer  no  occasion  of  jealousy 
to  the  most  suspicious ;  and  wished  the  gentlemen  of 
quality  who  attended,  to  consider  and  advise  of  the 
vray :"  who  shortly  after  (notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion given  by  the  committee,  which  still  resided  there  ^ 
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and  the  factious  party  of  the  county,  which  was  inflamed 
and  governed  by  them)  expressed  a  great  alacrity  to 
comply  with  his  majesty's  desire,  in  wliataoever  should 
be  proposed  to  them ;  and  a  sense,  "  that  they  thought 
a  sufficient  guard  was  very  necessary  for  the  security  of 
his  raiyesty's  person."  Hereupon,  the  king  apiwinted 
such  gentlemen  as  were  willing  to  list  themselves  into 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  made  the  prince  of  Wales  their 
captain ;  and  made  choice  of  one  regiment  of  the  trained 
bands,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred,  whom  he  caused 
every  Saturday  to  be  paid  at  his  own  charge,,  when 
he  had  little  more  in  his  cofl'ers  than  would  defray  the 
weekly  expense  of  his  table :  and  this  troop,  with  this 
regiment,  was  the  guard  of  his  person ;  it  being  first 
declared  by  his  majesty,  "  that  no  person  should  be 
suffered,  either  in  the  troop  or  the  regiment,  who  did 
not  before  his  admission  into  the  service  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  ;"  that  so  he  might  be  free 
from  the  scandal  of  entertaining  papists  for  his  security. 
«'  But  this  caution  would  not  serve  ;  the  fears  and  jea- 
lousies were  capable  of  no  other  remedies  than  such  as 
were  preecribed  by  thoee  physicians  who  were  practised 
m  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  was  arrived 
at  London  that  the  king  actually  had  a  guard,  (though 
the  circumstances  were  as  well  known  that  were  used 
in  the  raising  tt,)  both  houses  published  these  three  votes, 
and  dispersed  them : 

4a  I.  "  That  it  appeared  that  the  king,  seduced  by  wicked  eoun- 
sel,  intended  to  make  war  against  the  parliament ;  who,  in  all 
their  consultations  and  actions,  had  propoaed  no  other  end  unto 
themeelvea,  but  the  oare  of  hia  kingdoms,  and  the  performance 
of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  person. 

2.  "  That  whensoever  the  king  maketb  war  upon  the  parlia- 
mrat,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people ; 
cootjvry  to  his  oath ;  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
government. 
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3.  "  That  whosoever  should  serve  him,  or  Mmst  him  in  such 
wars,  are  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
have  been  so  adjudged  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  2  Koh.  II. 
and  1  Hen.  IV.  and  ought  to  suffer  as  traitors.'^ 

143  These  lusty  votes  they  sent  to  the  king  to  York,  toge- 
ther with  a  short  petition,  in  which  they  told  him, 

144  "  That  his  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, did  humbly  repreamt  unto  his  majesty,  that  notwitb- 
standing  his  flrequeut  professions  to  his  parliament  and  the 
kingdom,  that  his  desire  and  intention  was  only  the  preeerving 
the  true  protestant  profession,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  liberty 
of  his  people,  and  the  peaoe  of  the  kingdom  ;  neverthdess,  thc^ 
perceived  with  great  grief,  by  his  speech  of  the  twelfth  of  May, 
and  the  paper  printed  in  his  niajesty''s  name,  in  the  form  of  a 
proclamation,  bearing  date  the  fourteenth  of  May,  and  other 
evidences,  that,  under  colour  of  raising  a  guard  to  secure  his 
person,  of  which  guard  (considering  the  fidelity  and  care  of  his 
parliament)  there  could  be  no  use,  bis  majesty  did  oommand 
troops,  bot^  of  horse  and  foot,  to  assemble  at  York ;  the  very 
beginnings  whereof  were  apprehended  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county  to  be  an  affngbtment  and  disturbance  of  his  liege  people, 
as  appeared  by  their  petition  presented  to  him ;  the  continuing 
and  increasing  of  which  forces  was  to  his  parliament,  and  must 
needs  be,  a  just  cause  of  great  jealousy  and  danger  to  his  whole 
kingdom. 

145  "  Therefore  they  did  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  to  disband 
all  such  forces,  as,  by  bis  command,  were  assembled,  and  relying 
for  his  security  (as  his  predecessors  had  done)  upon  the  laws, 
and  affections  of  his  people,  he  would  be  pleased  to  derist  from 
any  further  designs  of  that  nature,  oontenting  himself  with  his 
usual  and  ordinary  guards ;  otherwise,  they  should  hold  them- 
selves bound  in  duty  towards  God,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  than 
by  the  people,  and  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  kingdom,  to  employ  their  care  and  utmost  power  to  secure 
the  parliament,  and  to  preserve  the  peaoe  and  quiet  of  the 
Jdngdom." 

146  To  this  petition,  delivered  publicly,  and  read  with  an 
equal  confidence,  by  their  lieger  committee,  his  majesty 
answered, 
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147  "  Thftt  he  could  not  but  extremely  wooder,  that  the  causden 
jeidousies  oonoeming  his  majeety,  raued  and  fomented  by  a 
malignant  party  in  the  kingdom,  which  desired  nothbg  more 
than  to  snatch  to  themselves  partioular  advantages  out  of  a 
general  combustion,  (which  means  of  advantage  was  never  min* 
istered  to  them  by  his  fault  or  seeking,)  should  not  only  be  able 
to  seduce  a  weak  party  in  the  kingdom,  but  seem  to  find  so 
much  oountenanoe  even  from  both  houses,  aa  that  his  raising  ci 
a  gnard,  without  further  design  than  for  the  safety  of  his  person, 
aa  action  so  legal,  in  a  manner  so  peaooable,  upon  causes  so  evi- 
dent and  necessary,  should  not  only  be  looked  upon,  and  petir 
tioned  agunst  by  them,  as  a  cause  of  jealousy ;  but  declared  to 
be  the  raimng  of  a  war  against  ikaom,  contrary  to  his  former 
profcarions  of  his  care  of  religion  tind  law :  and  he  no  less  won- 
dered, that  that  action  of  his  should  be  said  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  as  an  af&ightmeot  and  (Us- 
turbance  to  his  people,  having  been  as  wdl  received  there  as  it 
was  every  where  to  be  justified ;  and  (he  spake  of  the  general, 
not  of  a  few  seduced  particulars)  asusted  and  sped  by  that  county 
with  that  loyal  affection  and  alaority,  as  was  a  most  excellent 
example,  set  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  of  [their]  oare  of  his 
safety  upon  all  occasions ;  and  should  never  be  forgotten  by  him, 
nor,  he  hoped,  by  his  posterity;  but  should  be  ever  paid  to 
them,  in  tliat,  which  is  the  proper  expression  of  a  prince's  grati- 
tude, a  perpetual,  vigilant  oare  to  govern  them  justly,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  only  rule  by  which  they  can  be  so  governed,  the  law  of 
the  land :  and,  he  said,  he  was  confident,  that  if  they  were  them- 
selves eye-witnesses,  they  would  so  see  the  contrary,  as  to  give 
little  present  thanks,  and,  hereafter,  little  credit  to  thor  to- 
fonnera ;  and,  if  they  had  no  better  information  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  inclinations  and  affections  of  the  rest  of  the  kin^ 
dom,  offl-tainly  the  minds  of  his  people  (which  to  some  ends 
and  purposes  they  did  represent)  were  but  ill  represented  unto 
them. 
148  "  He  asked  them,  when  they  had  so  many  months  t<^feth^ 
not  contented  themselves  to  rely  for  security,  as  their  predeces- 
sors had  done,  upon  the  affection  of  the  people,  but  by  their  own 
nngle  authority  had  raised  to  themselves  a  guard,  (and  that 
sometimes  of  no  ordinary  numbers,  and  in  no  ordinary  way,)  and 
yet  all  those  pikes  and  protestations,  that  army  on  one  rade,  and 
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that  navy  on  the  other,  had-  not  persuaded  his  inajeBty  [to  com- 
mand them]  to  disband  their  forces,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  their  ordinajy,  that  was,  no  guard ;  or  work  in  him  an 
opinion,  that  they  appeared  to  levy  war  against  him,  or  bad  any 
further  design ;  bow  it  was  possible  that  the  same  persons  should 
be  so  apt  to  suspect  and  condemn  his  majesty,  who  had  been  w 
un^t,  in  the  same  matter,  upon  much  more  ground,  to  tax  or 
•aspect  them!  This,  be  said,  was  bis  case,  notwithstanding  the 
care  and  fidelity  of  his  parliament :  his  fort  was  kept  by  armed 
men  against  him ;  his  proper  goods  first  detained  from  him,  and 
then,  contrary  to  bis  command,  by  strong  hand  offered  to  he  oar- 
ried  away ;  in  which,  at  once,  aU  bis  property  as  a  private  per^ 
son,  all  his  authority  aa  a  king,  was  wrested  from  him :  and  yet 
for  him  to  secure  himself  in  a  L^al  way,  that  sir  John  Hotham 
might  not  by  the  same  forces,  or  by  more,  raised  by  pretenos  of 
the  some  authority,  (for  he  daily  raised  some,  and  it  was  no  new 
thing  for  him  to  pretend  orders  which  he  could  not  shew,)  con- 
tinue the  war  that  he  had  levied  against  his  majesty ;  and  as 
well  impristMi  his  person,  as  detain  his  goods ;  and  as  well  shut 
him  up  in  York,  as  shut  him  out  of  Hull ;  was  now  said  to  be 
esteemed  a  cause  of  great  jealousy  to  the  parliament,  a  raising 
war  against  them,  and  of  danger  to  the  whole  kingdom :  whilst 
these  injustices  and  indignities  offered  to  him  were  countenanced 
by  them,  who  ought  to  be  most  forward  in  his  vindication  and 
iheir  punishment,  in  observation  of  their  oaths,  and  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  the  people,  and  to  avoid  the  dissolution  of  the  pre~ 
sent  government.  Upon  which  case,  he  said,  the  whole  worid 
was  to  judge,  whether  bis  nu^esty  had  not  reason,  not  wholly 
-to  rely  upon  the  care  and  fidelity  of  his  pariiament,  being  so 
strangdy  blinded  by  malignant  spirits,  as  not  to  perceive  his 
injuries ;  but  to  take  some  care  of  his  own  person,  and,  in  order 
to  that,  to  maJie  iwe  of  that  authority  which  the  laws  declared 
to  bo  in  his  majesty :  and  whether  that  petition,  with  such  a 
threatening  concludon,  accompanied  with  more  threatening  votes, 
gave  him  not  cause  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimiiUsh  his 
guards ;  especially,  since  he  bad  seen,  before  the  petition,  a 
printed  paper,  dated  the  seventeenth  of  May,  underwritten  by 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  commanding,  in  the  name  of 
both  lords  and  commons,  the  sheriffs  of  all  counties  to  raise  the 
power  of  all  those  counties,  to  suppress  such  of  his  subjects  as 
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by  an;  of  hie  majesty^e  oonmiEuids  should  be  drawn  togethw,  aad 
put  (as  that  paper  oidled  it)  in  a  posture  of  war ;  charging  all 
his  majesty's  officers  and  subjects  to  assist  them  in  it,  at  their 
perils.  For  though,  he  sud,  he  could  not  suspect  that  that  paper, 
or  any  bare  votes,  not  grounded  upon  law  or  reason,  or  quota- 
tions of  repealed  statutes,  aa  those  were  of  2  Rich.  II.  and  i  Hen. 
IV.,  should  have  any  ill  influence  upon  his  good  people,  who  knew 
their  duties  too  well  not  to  know,  that  to  take  up  arms  against 
those  who  upon  a  l^;al  command  of  bis  majesty  came  together 
to  a  most  legal  end,  (that  was,  his  majesty's  security  and  pre- 
■  serration,)  was  to  levy  war  against  his  majesty ;  yet,  if  that 
paper  were  rei^y  the  aet  of  both  houses,  he  oould  not  but  look 
upon  it  as  the  highest  of  scorns  and  indignities ;  first,  to  issue 
commands  of  force  against  him ;  and,  after  those  had  appeared 
osdees,  to  offer,  by  petition,  to  persuade  him  to  that,  which  that 
force  should  have  effected. 
149  "  He  said,  he  concluded  bis  answer  to  their  petition  with  his 
counsel  to  them,  that  they  would  join  with  him  in  exacting  satis- 
faction for  that  unparalleled  and  yet  unpunished  action  of  sir . 
John  Hotham ;  and  that  they  would  command  his  fort  and  goods 
to  be  returned  to  his  own  hands :  that  they  would  lay  down  aU 
pretences  (mider  pretence  of  necessity,  or  declaring  what  is  law) 
to  make  laws  without  his  majesty,  and,  by  consequence,  but  a 
cipher  of  hie  majesty :  that  they  would  declare  effectually  against 
tumults,  and  caO  in  such  pamphlets,  (punishing  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  them,)  as  seditiously  endeavour  to  disable  his  ma- 
jesty (rota  protecting  his  people,  by  weakemng,  by  false  asper- 
uona  and  new  false  doctrines,  his  authority  with  them,  and  their 
confidence  in  him :  the  partaoulars  of  which  tumults  and  pam- 
phlets, he  siud,  be  would  long  ranee  have  taken  care  his  learned 
eoDucil  should  have  been  enabled  to  give  in  eridence,  if,  upon  hia 
former  offer,  his  majesty  bad  received  any  return  of  encourage- 
ment from  them  in  it :  and,  he  said,  if  they  did  that,  they  would 
then,  and  hardly  till  then,  persuade  the  world,  that  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  to  Gk>d,  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
people,  and  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  employed  their  care  and  utmost  power  to  secure  the 
pariiunent,  (for,  he  said,  he  was  still  a  part  of  the  parliament, 
and  should  be,  till  this  well-tempered  monarchy  was  turned  to  a 
democraey,)  and  to  preserve  the  peaoe  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom ; 
VOL.  II.  H 
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whioh,  together  with  the  defence  of  the  protesttuit  religion,  tlie 
l&wa  isf  the  land,  and  his  own  just  prerogative,  (as  a  part  of, 
and  a  defence  to,  those  laws,)  had  been  the  main  end,  which,  in 
his  conaultatione  and  actions,  he  had  proposed  to  himself."' 
igo  It  will  be  wondered  at  hereafter,  that  in  a  judging  and 
discerning  state,  where  men  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  their 
fitculties  of  reason  and  understanding  at  the  height ;  in  a 
kingdom  then  unapt,  and  geaerally  uninclined  to  war, 
(bow  wantonly  soever  it  hatb  since  seemed  to  throw  away 
its  peace,)  those  men,  who  bad  tbe  skill  and  cunning,  out 
of  froward  and  peevish  humours  and  indispOBitionB,  to 
compound  fears  and  jealousies,  and  to  animate  and  in- 
flame those  fears  and  jealousies  into  tbe  most  prodigious 
and  the  boldest  rebellion  that  any  age  or  country  ever 
brought  forth ;  who  very  well  saw  and  felt,  that  the  king 
had  not  only  to  a  degree  wound  himself  out  of  that  laby- 
rinth in  which  four  months  before  they  had  involved  him, 
with  their  privileges,  fears,  and  jealousies ;  but  bad  even 
so  well  informed  the  people,  that  they  began  to  question 
both  their  logic  and  their  law,  and  to  suspect  and  censure 
tbe  improvement  and  gradation  of  their  fears,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  latitude  of  their  privileges ;  and  that  they  were 
not  only  denied  by  the  king  what  they  required,  but  that 
the  king's  reasons  of  his  denial  made  very  many  conclude 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  demands :  I  say,  it  may  seem 
strange,  that  these  men  could  entertain  the  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  obtrude  such  a  declaration  and  vote  upon  the 
people,  "  that  tbe  king  did  intend  to  make  war  against 
the  parliament ;"  when  they  were  so  far  from  apprehend- 
ing that  he  would  be  able  to  get  an  army  to  disturb  them, 
that  they  were  most  assured  be  would  not  be  able  to  get 
bread  to  sustain  himself  three  months,  vrithout  submitting 
all  hie  counsels  to  their  conduct  and  control ;  and  that  the 
ofFeriog  to  impose  it  did  not  awaken  the  people  to  an  in- 
dignation wbich  might  have  confounded  them :  for,  be- 
sides their  presumption  in  endeavouring  to  search  what 
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the  scripture  itself  told  them  was  unsearchable,  the  heart 
of  the  kiog ;  the  verj  law  of  the  land,  whose  defence  they 
pretended,  makes  no  conclusion  of  the  intention  of  the 
mesnent  subject,  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  and  tenderest 
consideration,  even  treason  itself  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  without  some  overt,  unlawful  act,  from  whence,  and 
other  circumstances,  the  ill  intention  may  be  reasonably 
made  appear ;  and  therefore,  to  declare  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  make  war  against  his  parliament,  when  he  had 
neither  ship,  harbour,  arms,  or  money,  and  knew  not  how 
to  get  either,  and  when  he  offered  to  grant  any  thing  to 
them  which  they  could  pretend  a  justifiable  reason  for 
asking,  was  an  undertaking  of  that  nature,  that  even  the 
almightiuMS  of  a  parliament  might  have  despiured  to 
succeed  in. 
»'  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  very  well  knew 
what  they  did,  and  understood  what  infinite  advantage 
that  vote  would  {as  it  did)  bring  to  them ;  and  that  a 
natural  way  would  never  bring  them  to  their  unnatural 
end.  The  power  and  reputation  of  parliament,  they  be- 
lieved, would  implicitly  prevail  over  many ;  and  amaze 
and  terrify  others  from  disputing  or  censuring  what  they 
did,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  did  it.  The  difliculty 
was  to  procure  the  judgment  of  parliament ;  and  to  in- 
cline those  different  constitutions  and  different  affections 
to  such  a  concarrence,  as  the  judgment  might  not  be 
discredited  by  the  number  of  the  dissenters;  nor  wounded 
or  prejudged  by  the  reasons  and  arguments  given  against 
it :  and  then,  their  judgments  of  the  cure  being  to  be 
grounded  upon  the  nature  and  information  of  the  disease, 
it  was  necessary  to  confine  and  contract  their  fancies  and 
opinions  within  some  bounds  and  limits :  the  mystery  of 
rebellion  challenging  the  same  encouragement  with  other 
sriences,  to  grow  by ;  that  there  may  be  certain  postulata, 
some  principles  and  foundations,  upon  which  the  main 
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building  may  subsist.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  militia,  an 
imminent  danger  must  be  first  supposed,  by  which' the 
kingdom  is  in  an  apparent  danger,  tmd  then  the  king's 
refusal  to  apply  any  remedy  against  that  danger,  before 
the  two  houses  would  pretend  to  the  power  of  disposing 
that  militia ;  it  being  too  ridiculous  to  have  pretended 
the  natural  and  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  it :  but,  in  case 
of  danger,  and  danger  so  imminent,  that  the  usual  re- 
course would  not  serve  the  turn,  and  for  the  saving  of  a 
kingdom  which  must  otherwise  be  lost,  many  good  men 
thought  it  was  reasonable  to  apply  a  very  extraordinary 
prevention,  without  imagining  such  a  supposition  might 
possibly  engage  them  in  any  action  contrary  to  their  own 
inclinations ;  and,  without  doubt,  very  many,  who  frankly 
voted  that  imminent  necessity,  were  induced  to  it,  as  an 
argument,  that  the  king  should  be  therefore  importuned 
to  consent  to  the  settlement ;  which  would  not  have  ap- 
peared 80  necessary  a  request,  if  the  occasion  had  not 
been  important;  never  suspecting,  that  it  would  have 
proved  an  argument  to  them  to  adventure  the  doing  it 
without  the  king's  consent.  And  it  is  not  here  unseason- 
able, (how  merry  soever  it  may  seem  to  be,)  as  an  instance 
of  the  incogitancy  and  inadvertency  of  those  kind  of  votes 
and  transactions,  to  remember,  that  the  first  resolution  of 
the  power  of  the  militia  being  grounded  upon  a  supposi- 
tion of  an  imminent  necessity,  the  ordinance  first  sent  up 
from  the  commons  to  the  lords,  for  the  execution  of  the 
militia,  expressed  an  eminent  necessity ;  whereupon,  some 
lords,  who  understood  the  difference  of  the  words,  and 
that  an  eminent  necessity  might  be  supplied  by  the 
ordinary  provision,  which  possibly  an  imminent  necessity 
might  not  safely  attend,  desired  a  conference  with  the 
eommons  for  the  amendment ;  which,  I  remember,  wias 
at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  consented  to :  many  (who,  I 
presume  are  not  yet  grown  up  to  conceive  the  differenoe) 
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Boppofling  it  an  uimeceaSBry  conteDtion  for  a  word,  and 
so  jieldiog  to  them,  for  saving  of  time,  rather  than  for 
the  moment  of  the  thiQg. 
IS*  They  who  contrived  this  scene  never  doubted  that, 
after  a  resolution  what  was  to  be  done  upon  a  suppo- 
rititious  neceesitj,  they  would  easily,  when  they  found  it 
convenient,  make  that  necessity  real.  It  was  no  hard 
matter  to  make  the  fearful  apprehensive  of  dangers ;  and 
the  jealoos,  of  designs  ;  and  they  wanted  not  evidence  of 
all  kinds,  letters  from  abroad,  and  discoveries  at  home,  to 
make  those  apprehensions  formidable  enough ;  and  then, 
though  before  the  resolution  there  was  a  great  latitude 
in  law  and  reason  what  was  lawfully  to  be  done,  they  had 
now  forejudged  themselves,  and  resolved  of  the  proper 
remedy,  except  they  would  argue  agunst  the  evidence ; 
which  usually  would  have  been  to  discountenance  or  un- 
dervalue some  person  of  notable  reputation,  or  his  corre- 
qrandence  ;  and  always  to  have  opposed  that  that  was  of 
such  an  allay,  as,  in  trutli,  did  operate  upon  the  major 
part.  So,  in  the  case  upon  which  we  now  discourse,  if 
they  had,  in  the  most  advantageous  article  of  their  fiiry, 
professed  the  raising  an  army  against  the  king,  there  was 
yet  that  reverence  to  majesty,  and  that  spirit  of  subjec- 
tion and  allegiance  in  most  men,  that  they  would  have 
looked  upon  it  with  opposition  and  horror :  but  defensive 
arms  were  more  plausible  divinity,  and  if  the  king  should 
commit  such  an  outrage,  as  to  levy  war  against  his  parlia- 
ment, to  destroy  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  of  the 
kingdom,  good  men  were  persuaded,  that  such  a  resist- 
ance might  be  made  as  might  preserve  the  whole ;  and 
he  that  would  have  argued  against  this  thesis,  besides  the 
impertinency  of  uguing  against  a  supposition  that  was 
not  like  to  be  real,  and  in  which  the  corrupt  considera- 
tion of  safety  seemed  to  bribe  most  men,  could  never 
esct^  the  censure  of  promoting  tyranny  and  lawless 
dominion.    Then  to  incline  men  to  concur  in  Uie  de- 
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claration  "  of  the  king's  inteQtion  to  make  war  against 
the  parliament,"  they  were  persuaded  it  might  have  a 
good,  could  have  no  ill  effect;  the  remedies  that  w^« 
to  be  applied  upon  an  actual  levying  of  war  were  not 
justifiable  upon  the  intention ;  and  the  declaring  this 
intention,  and  the  dwgers  it  carried  with  it  to  the  king 
himself,  and  to  all  those  who  should  assist  him,  would 
be  a  probable  means  of  reforming  such  intention,  and 
preventing  the  execution :  inconvenience  it  could  produce 
none,  (for  the  disquieting  or  displeasing  the  king  was  not 
thought  inconvenient,)  if  there  were  no  progress  in  the 
supposed  intention  ;  if  there  were,  it  were  fit  the  whole 
kingdom  shonld  stand  upon  its  guard,  and  not  be  sur- 
prised to  its  confusion. 
■53  ^7  these  false  and  iallacious  medhims,  the  clearness 
of  men's  undeiHtandings  were  dazzled ;  and,  npon  the 
matter,  all  their  opinions  and  judgments  for  the  future 
captivated  and  preengaged  by  their  own  votes  and  deter^ 
minations.  For,  how  easy  a  matter  was  it  to  make  it 
appear  to  that  man,  who  consented  that  the  king  intended 
to  make  war  against  his  parliament,  that  when  he  should 
do  it,  he  had  broken  Ms  oath  and  dissolved  his  govern- 
ment, and  that  whosoever  should  assist  him  were  traitors; 
I  say,  how  easy  was  it  to  persuade  that  man  that  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  the  parliament,  to  endeavour  to  uphold 
that  government,  and  to  resist  those  traitors  ?  and,  who- 
soever considers  that  the  nature  of  men,  especially  of 
men  in  authority,  is  inclined  rather  to  commit  two  errors 
than  to  retract  one,  will  not  marvel  that  from  this  root 
of  unadvisedness  so  many  and  tall  branches  of  mischief 
have  proceeded.  And  therefore  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  those  who  have  tbe  honour  to  be  trusted  in  public 
consultations  were  endued  with  so  much  natural  logic  to 
discern  the  consequences  of  every  public  act  and  conclu- 
sion, and  with  so  much  conscience  and  courage  to  watch 
the  first  impressions  upon  [their]  understanding  and  com- 
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pliance :  and,  neither  out  of  the  impertiaency  of  the 
thing,  which  men  are  too  apt  to  conclude  out  of  impa- 
tiencj  of  despatch,  or  out  of  stratagem  to  make  men 
odious,  (as  in  this  parliament  many  forbore  to  oppose 
unreasonable  resolutions,  out  of  an  opinion  that  they 
would  make  the  contrivers  odious,)  or  upon  any  other 
(though  seeming  never  so  politic)  considerations,  [they] 
consent  to  any  propositions  by  which  truth  or  justice  are 
invaded.  And  I  am  confident,  with  very  good  warrant, 
that  many  men  have  from  their  souls  abhorred  every 
article  of  this  rebellion,  and  heartily  deprecated  the  mi- 
series and  desolation  we  have  suffered  by  it,  who  hare 
themselves,  with  great  alacrity  and  some  industry,  con- 
tribntcd  to,  if  not  contrived,  those  very  votes  and  con- 
clusions, from  whence  the  evils  they  abhor  have  most 
naturally  and  regularly  flowed,  and  been  deduced ;  and 
which  they  could  not  reasonably,  upon  their  own  conces- 
sions, contradict  and  oppose. 
M  But  to  conclude,  a  man  sliall  not  unprofitably  spend 
his  contemplation,  that  upon  this  occasion  considers  the 
method  of  God's  justice,  (a  method  terribly  remarkable 
in  many  passages,  and  upon  many  persons,  which  we  shall 
be  com[)elIed  to  remember  in  this  discourse,)  that  the 
same  principles,  and  the  same  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples, should  be  used  to  the  wresting  all  sovereign  power 
from  the  crown,  which  the  crown  had  a  little  before 
made  use  of  for  the  extending  its  authority  and  power 
beyond  it«  bounds,,to  the  prejudice  of  the  just  rights  of 
the  subject.  A  supposed  necessity  was  then  thought 
ground  enough  to  create  a  power,  and  a  bare  averment 
of  that  necessity  to  beget  a  practice,  to  impose  what  tax 
they  thought  convenient  upon  the  subject  by  writs  of 
ship-money  never  before  known  ;  and  a  supposed  neces- 
sity now,  and  a  bare  averment  of  that  necessity,  is  as 
confidently  and  more  fatally  concluded  a  good  ground  to 
exclude  the  croivn  from  the  use  of  any  power  by  au 
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ordinance  never  before  heard  of;  and  the  same  maxim  of 
solus  poptdi  gttprema  lea,  which  had  been  used  to  the 
infringing  the  liberties  of  the  one,  made  ose  of  for  the 
destroying  the  rights  of  the  other:  only  that  of  the 
psalmist  is  yet  inverted  ;  for  many  of  those  who  were  the 
principal  makers  c^  the  first  pit  are  so  far  from  &lliog 
into  it,  that  tJiey  have  been  the  chiefest  diggera  of  t^e 
second  ditch,  in  which  so  many  have  been  confounded, 
iss  Though  they  had  yet  oo  real  apprehension  that  the 
king  would  he  ahle  in  the  least  degree  to  raise  a  force 
against  them,  yet  they  were  heartily  enraged  to  find 
that  he  lived  more  like  a  king  than  they  wished  he 
should ;  that  there  was  so  great  resort  to  him  from  all 
parts ;  and  that  whereas,  little  more  than  two  months 
before,  his  own  servants  durst  hardly  avow  the  waiting 
on  him,  now  the  chief  gentlemen  of  all  counties  travel- 
led to  him,  to  tender  their  service ;  which  implied  a 
disapprobation  at  least,  if  not  a  contempt,  of  their  car- 
riage towards  him.  Therefore,  to  prevent  this  mischief, 
they  easily  found  exception  to,  and  infcHination  against, 
some  persons,  who  had  resorted  to  York ;  whom  they 
sent  the  sergeant  of  the  house  of  commons  to  appre- 
hend, and  bring  them  before  the  house  as  delinquents, 
to  answer  such  matters  as  should  be  objected  against 
them.  In  this  number  there  was  one  Beckwith,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Yorkshire,  who,  as  sir  John  Hotham  had  sent 
them  word,  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  some  officers 
of  the  garrison  to  deliver  Hull  up  to  the  king;  this 
thoy  declared  to  be  a  very  heinous  crime,  and  little  less 
than  high  treason  ;  and  therefore  concluded  him  a  delin- 
quent, and  to  be  sent  for  to  attend  them :  it  was  thought 
strangely  ridiculous  by  standers  by,  that  sir  John  Hotham 
should  be  justified  for  keeping  the  town  against  the  king, 
and  another  gentleman  be  voted  a  delinquent  for  design- 
ing to  recover  it  to  its  allegiance ;  and  that  they  who 
but  few  days  before,  when  the  king  had  sent  a  warrant 
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to  require  sergeant-tn^or  8kippMi  to  attend  his  majesty 
^  York,  resolved,  uid  published   their  resolutions  in 
print,  (as  thej  did  all  things  which  they  oonceived  might 
diminish  the  reputation  of  the  king,  or  his  authoritj,) 
"  that  such  oommimd  from  his  majesty  was  against  the 
law  of  the  land  and  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  like- 
wise (the  person  being  employed  by  them  to  attend 
their  service)  against  the  privilege  of  parliament ;  and 
therefive,  that  their  sergeent-major^^neral  of  the  forces 
of  London  (that  was  his  style)  should  continue  to  attend 
the  service  of  both  houses  according  to  their  former 
comniands ;"  should  expect  that  their  warrant  should  be 
submitted  to  by  those  who  were  muting  on  the  king, 
whose  known  1^;«1  authority,  severed  from  any  thing 
that  might  be  understood  to  relate  to  the  parliament  - 
or  its  privileges,  they  had  so  flatly  contradicted  and  con- 
temned, that  the  same  day  on  which  they  redeemed 
their  o£Bcer  Skippon  from  bis  allegiance,  and  duty  of 
going  to  the  king,  being  informed  that  the  king  bad 
sent  a  writ  to  adjourn  the  term  (Midsummer  term)  to 
York  from  Westminster,  which  was  as  much  in  his  power 
l^;ally  to  do  as  to  make  a  knight,  they  declared,  "  that 
tlw  king's  removing  of  the  term  to  York  from  Westmin- 
ster, sitting  the  parliament,  was  illegal ;"   and  ordered, 
**  that  the  lord  keeper  should  not  issue  out  any  writs  or 
seal  any  proclamation  to  that  purpose ;"    which  was  by 
him   observed   accordingly,  notwithstanding   the   king's 
command  for  the  adjournment. 
156     When  their  oBScer  came  to  York  for  the  apprehen- 
^on  of  the  delinquents,  he  found  the  same  neglect  there 
of  the  parliament  as  he  found  above  of  the  king ;  and 
was  so  ill  intreated  by  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
lug  prisoners,  that,  if  the  king's  extraordinary  provision 
had  not  been  interposed,  the  messenger  would  scarce 
have  returned  to  have  reported  how  uncurreot   such 
warrants  were  like  to  be  in  York,  and  how  perilous 
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such  voyages  might  prove  to  the  adventnrerB :  but  how 
amazed  or  surprised  soever  they  seemed  to  be  with  this 
new  contradiction,  it  was  no  more  than  they  looked  for ; 
for  their  dilemma  was,  if  their  messenger  returned  with 
his  prize,  alt  the  resort  to,  and  all  the  glory  of  York  was 
determined ;  for  no  man  would  repair  thither,  from 
whence  the  bare  voting  him  a  delinquent  would  remove 
him  with  those  other  inconvenient  circumstances  of  cen- 
sure and  imprisonment :  if  he  returned  neglected  and 
affi-onted,  as  they  presumed  he  would,  they  had  a  new 
reproach  for  the  king,  *'  of  protecting  delinquents  against 
the  justice  of  parliament ;"  which  would  be  a  new  breach 
of  their  privileges,  aa  heinous  and  unpopular  as  had  yet 
been  made,  and  for  the  viudication  whereof  their  pro- 
testation would  no  less  oblige  them,  than  it  had  done 
on  the  behalf  of  the  five  members.  And  such  votes 
they  passed  upon  the  return  of  their  officer ;  and  had 
in  readiness  prepared  two  voluminous  declarations  to  the 
people,  which  they  published  about  [the  samej  time ; 
in  the  one,  [filled]  with  all  the  reiterated  complaints  and 
envenomed  repetitions  of  what  had  been  done,  or  been 
thought  to  have  been  done  amiss  in  the  whole  reign  of 
the  king,  to  render  his  person  odious  or  unacceptable ; 
in  the  other,  by  undervaluing  his  regal  power,  and  declar- 
ing agajnst  it,  to  make  his  authority  despised,  at  least  not 
feared. 

The  first  was  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  in  which  they 
declared, 

i^  "  That  the  infinite  mercy  and  providence  of  the  Ahnighty 
God  had  been  abundantly  nuuiifested,  einoe  the  beginning  of 
thia  parliament,  in  great  variety  of  proteotions  and  bleMinga ; 
whereby  he  had  not  only  delivered  them  from  many  wicked 
plota  and  deaignfl,  which,  if  they  had  taken  effect,  would  have 
brought  ruin  and  destruction  upon  the  kingdom ;  but,  oat  of 
thoee  attempts,  had  produoed  divers  evident  and  remarkable 
advanti^gea,  to  the  furtheranoe  of  thoee  services  which  they  had 
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heea  deorona  to  perform  to  their  soTereign  lord  ihe  king, 
utd  to  the  diurch  and  state,  in  providing  for  the  public  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  hia  majcBty  and  all  his  realms ;  which,  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  all-fleeing  Deity,  they  protested  to  have 
been,  and  sUU  to  be,  the  only  end  of  all  their  counsels  and 
endeaTOors;  wherein  they  had  resolved  to  continue  freed  and 
enlarged  from  all  private  aims,  personal  respects,  or  pasuons 
whatsoever. 

fi  "  In  which  reeohttion,  they  said,  they  were  nothing  discou- 
raged, although  the  heads  of  the  malignant  party  disappointed 
of  their  prey,  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  which 
they  were  ready  to  seize  upon  and  devour  before  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament,  had  still  persisted,  by  new  practices,  both 
of  force  and  subtilty,  to  recover  the  same  again ;  for  which 
purpose  they  had  made  several  attempts  for  briu^ng  up  the 
army;  they  afterwards  projected  the  false  accusation  of  the 
lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which  being  in  itself  of  an  odious  nature,  they  had  yet  so  far 
previuled  with  his  majesty  as  to  procure  him  to  take  it  upon 
himself;  but  when  the  unchangeable  duty  and  faithfulness  of 
the  pariiament  could  not  be  wrought  upon,  by  such  a  fact  as 
that,  to  withdraw  aoy  part  of  their  reverence  and  obedience, 
from  his  majesty,  they  hod,  with  much  art  and  industry,  advised 
his  majesty  to  suffer  divers  unjust  scandals  and  imputations  upon 
the  parliament  to  be  published  in  his  name,  whereby  they  might 
make  it  odious  to  the  people,  and,  by  their  help,  to  destroy  that 
which  hithfflrto  had  been  tiie  only  means  of  their  own  pre- 
servation. 

ig  *'  For  this  purpose,  they  had  drawn  his  majesty  into  the 
northern  parts  &r  from  the  parliament ;  that  so  false  rumours 
might  have  time  to  get  credit,  and  the  just  defences  of  the 
parliament  find  a  more  tedious,  difficnit,  and  disadvantageous 
access,  after  those  false  imputations  and  slanders  had  been  first 
rooted  in  the  apprehension  of  his  majesty  and  his  subjects ; 
which  the  more  speedily  to  effect,  they  had  caused  a  press  to 
be  transported  to  York,  from  whence  several  papers  and  writ- 
ings of  that  kind  were  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
without  the  authority  of  the  great  seal,  in  an  unusual  and  illegal 
manner,  and  without  the  advice  of  his  majesty's  privy-council ; 
from  the  greater  and  better  part  whereof  having  withdrawn 
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himaelf,  m  well  m  from  his  great  counsel  of  pariiamect,  he  was 
thereby  exposed  to  the  wicked  and  imCuthfiil  oounseU  of  HHoh, 
aa  had  made  the  wiMiom  and  just!oe  of  the  pariiament  danger- 
ous to  thonsdves ;  and  that  danger  they  laboured  to  prevent 
by  hiding  their  own  gnilt  under  the  name  and  shadow  of  the 
king;  inftuing  into  him  their  own  fears,  and,  as  mueh  as  in 
them  lay,  asperrang  his  royal  person  and  honour  witii  their  own 
infamy ;  from  both  which  it  had  always  been  as  mnch  the  care, 
as  it  was  the  du^  of  the  pwliament  to  preserve  his  majesty, 
and  to  fix  the  gnilt  of  all  evil  actions  and  oounseb  upon  those 
who  had  been  the  anthors  of  them. 

^  Amongst  divers  writings  of  that  kind,  they  said,  they,  the 
lofds  and  commons  in  parliament,  had  taken  into  their  consi- 
deration two  printed  papers ;  the  first  oontuning  a  decIaraUon, 
which  they  had  received  from  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  that 
which  had  been  presented  to  his  majesty  from  both  houses  at 
N^ewmarket,  the  ninth  of  March,  1641  ;  the  otber,  his  majesty's 
answer  to  the  petition  of  both  honses,  presMited  to  his  majesty 
the  twenty-oxth  of  March,  1643.  Both  whiqh  were  filled  with 
hanh  oeosures  and  causeless  charges  up<m  the  pariiament ;  oon- 
ceming  wbiofa  they  held  it  neoessaty  to  give  satJgfactioQ  to  the 
kingdom ;  seeing  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  satisfy  his 
majSBty,  whom,  to  their  great  grief,  they  had  found  to  be  so 
Migaged  to  and  possessed  by  those  misapprehenmons,  which 
evil  counsellors  have  wron^t  in  him,  that  their  most  humble 
and  faithful  remonstrances  had  rather  irritated  and  embittered, 
than  any  thing  allayed  or  mitigated,  the  sharp  expressiona 
which  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  make  in  answer  to 
them ;  for  the  manifestation  whereof,  and  of  their  own  inno- 
oency,  they  desired  that  all  his  majesty's  loving  subjects  might 
take  notice  of  these  particulars : 

>i  "  Th^  knew  no  occasion  given  by  them,  which  might  move 
his  majesty  to  teU  them,  that  in  their  declaration,  presented 
at  Newmarket,  there  were  some  expresaons  different  frtHQ  the 
usual  language  to  princes :  neither  did  they  tell  his  majesty, 
^ther  in  wonls  or  in  effect,  that  if  he  did  not  join  with  thesn 
in  an  act  which  he  conceived  might  prove  prejudicial  and  dan- 
gerous to  himself  and  the  whole  kingdom,  they  would  make  a 
law  without  him,  and  impose  it  upon  the  people.  That  which 
they  desired,  they  said,  was,  that,  in  r^ard  of  the  imminoit 
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danger  of  the  kii^idoin,  the  mili^  for  the  aeourity  of  hi*  ma- 
jeetj  and  his  people,  might  be  put  under  the  command  of  such 
noble  and  &ithftil  penons  as  t^ey  had  all  eauM  to  ooufide  in : 
and  such  was  the  neoeBsitf  of  this  preservation,  that  they  de- 
dared,  that,  if  his  majesty  should  refuse  to  join  with  them 
therein,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  being  tiie  supreme  court, 
and  fairest  council  of  the  kingdom,  were  enabled  by  their  own 
anthori^,  to  provide  for  the  repulsing  of  such  imminent  and 
evident  danger,  not  by  any  new  law  of  their  own  making,  as  had 
been  nntnily  suggested  to  his  majesty,  but  by  the  most  ancient 
law  of  the  kingdom,  even  that  which  is  fundamental  and  essential 
to  the  constitution  and  subnstenoe  of  it. 

i6a  "  Although  they  never  desired,  they  said,  to  encourage  his 
Diajesty  to  such  replies  as  might  produce  any  contestation  be- 
tween him  and  his  parliament,  of  which  they  never  found  better 
effect  than  loss  of  time  and  hinderanoe  of  iihe  public  affairs ; 
yet  they  had  been  lar  from  telling  him  of  how  Uttle  value  his 
words  would  be  with  them,  much  less  when  they  were  accom- 
panied with  actions  of  love  and  justice.  They  said,  he  had 
more  reason  to  find  fault  with  tiiose  wicked  counsellors,  who 
had  so  often  bereaved  him  of  the  honour  and  his  people  of  the 
fruit  of  many  gracious  speeches  which  he  had  made  to  them, 
such  as  those  in  the  end  of  the  last  parliament ;  that,  in  the 
word  of  a  king,  ajid  as  he  was  a  gentleman,  he  would  redress 
the  grievances  of  his  people,  as  well  out  of  pariiament  as  in 
it.  They  asked,  if  the  sewrohing  the  stadies  and  ohombers,  yeot 
the  pockets  of  some,  both  of  the  nolnlity  and  commons,  the 
very  next  day;  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Brilosis,  sir  John 
Hotham,  and  Mr,  Crew ;  the  continued  oppressions  by  ship- 
money,  coat  and  conduct  mon^ ;  with  the  manifold  imprison, 
ments,  and  other  vexations  thereupon,  and  other  ensuing 
violations  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  (all  which 
were  the  effbots  of  evil  counsel,  and  abundantly  declared  in  ihtir 
remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,)  [were]  aotjons  of  lore 
and  justice,  soitable  to  such  words  as  those  ! 

163  "  As  gracious  was  his  majesty's  speech  in  the  beginning  of 
Has  parliament ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  put  himself  freely  oud 
clearly  upon  t^e  love  and  afloetion  of  his  English  subjeota. 
They  asked  whether  his  causeless  complaints  and  jealousies, 
the  unjust  imputations  so  often  oast  upon  his  pariioment,  his 
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denial  of  th^r  neoeaaar)'  defence  by  the  ordinanoe  of  the  mililia, 
his  daogerous  absenting  himsetf  from  hie  great  countnl,  like  to 
produce  such  a  misohievotu  division  in  the  kingdtnn,  had  not 
been  more  suitable  to  other  men's  evil  counsels,  than  to  his  own 
words!  Neither,  they  said,  had  his  later  speeches  been  better 
used  and  preserved  by  those  evil  and  wicked  oouns^on.  Could 
any  words  be  fuller  of  love  and  justice  than  those  in  his  answ^ 
to  the  message  sent  to  the  house  of  oomnions  tiie  thirty-first 
of  December,  1641  :  '  We  do  engage  unto  you  solemnly  the 
word  of  a  king,  that  the  security  of  all  and  every  one  of  you 
from  violence  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  muoh  our  care,  as  the 
preservation  of  ns  and  our  children  V  And  could  any  actions 
be  fuller  of  injustice  and  violence,  than  that  of  the  attorney 
general,  in  fJalsely  accusing  the  six  members  of  pailiameat,  and 
the  other  proceedings  thereupon,  within  three  or  four  days  after 
that  message  I  For  the  fnll  view  whereof,  th^  desired  the 
declaration  made  of  those  proceedings  might  be  perused ;  and 
by  those  instances  (they  could  add  many  more)  the  world  mi^t 
judge  who  deserved  to  be  taxed  with  disvaluing  his  majesty's 
words,  they  who  had,  as  muoh  aa  in  them  lay,  stained  and  sullied 
them  with  such  foul  counsels ;  or  the  parliament,  who  had  ever 
manifested,  with  joy  and  delight,  their  humble  thankfulness  for 
those  gracious  words,  and  actions  of  love  and  justice,  which  had 
been  conformable  thereunto. 
164  <'  The  king,  they  said,  had  been  pleased  to  disavow  the  having 
any  such  evil  counsel  or  counsellors,  as  were  mentioned  in  thdr 
declaration,  to  his  knowledge ;  and  they  held  it  their  duty  hum- 
bly to  avow  there  were  such ;  or  else  they  must  say,  that  all 
the  ill  things  done  of  late  in  his  majeety's  niune  had  been  done 
by  himself;  wherein  they  should  neither  follow  the  direction 
of  the  law,  nor  the  afTeotiou  of  thdr  own  hearts,  which  was, 
as  muoh  as  might  be,  to  clear  his  majesty  from  all  imputation 
of  misgovemment,  and  to  lay  the  fault  upon  his  ministers.  The 
false  accusing  of  six  members  of  parliament ;  the  justifying 
Mr.  Attorney  in  that  false  accusation ;  the  violent  coming  to 
the  house  of  commons ;  the  denial  of  the  militia ;  the  sharp 
messages  to  both  houses,  contrary  to  the  customs  of  former 
kings ;  the  loog  and  remote  absence  of  his  majesty  from  far- 
liament ;  the  heavy  and  wrongful  taxes  upon  both  houses ; 
the  cherishing  and  oountenancing  a  discontented  party  in  the 
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Idngdom  against  them,  were  oertainly  the  fruit«  of  very  evil 
eotuu^  apt  to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  combuHtion,  to  hinder 
the  supplies  of  Ireland,  and  to  oountenanoe  the  proceedings 
and  pretenuons  of  the  rebds  there :  and  the  authors  of  these 
evil  counsels,  they  conceived,  must  needs  be  known  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  they  hoped  tiieir  labouring  with  hie  majesty  to  have 
those  discovered,  and  brought  to  a  just  censure,  woold  not  so 
much  woond  his  honour  in  the  opinion  of  his  good  subjects,  as 
his  labouring  to  preserve  and  conceal  them. 

1^5  "  And  whereas  his  majesty  had  said,  he  could  wish  that  his 
own  immediate  actions,  which  he  avowed,  and  his  own  honour, 
might  not  be  so  rou^ily  censured  under  that  common  style 
of  evil  counsellors ;  they  said,  that  they  could  also  heartily 
wish  that  they  had  not  cause  to  make  that  style  so  common ; 
but  how  often  and  undutiftilly  soever  those  wicked  counsellors 
should  fix  their  dishonour  upon  the  king,  by  making  his  mtyesty 
the  author  of  those  evil  actions  which  were  the  effects  of  their 
own  evil  counsels,  they,  his  nu^esty^s  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects, 
could  use  no  other  style,  according  to  that  maxim  of  the  law, 
tie  Hnff  can  do  no  wrotig ;  but  if  any  ill  were  committed  in  mat- 
ter of  state,  tJie  oomunl,  if  in  matter  of  justice,  the  judges  must 
answer  for  it. 

166  "  They  said,  they  had  laid  no  charge  upon  his  majesty  which 
should  put  him  upon  that  apology  concerning  his  faithful  and 
zealous  affection  of  the  protestant  profession ;  neither  did  his 
majesty  endeavour  to  clear  those  in  greatest  authority  about 
him,  by  whom  they  had  said  that  design  had  been  potently 
carried  on  for  divers  years ;  and  they  rather  wished  that  the 
mercies  of  Hearmi,  than  tbe  judgments,  might  be  manifested 
upon  them ;  but  that  there  had  been  such,  there  [had  been] 
such  plentiful  and  frequent  evidences,  that  they  believed  there 
was  none,  either  protestant  or  papist,  who  had  had  any  reason- 
able view  of  the  passages  of  later  times,  but,  either  in  fear  or 
hope,  did  expect  a  sudden  issue  of  that  design. 

>^  "  They  said,  they  had  no  way  transgressed  agunst  the  Act  of 
OUivion,  by  rcanembering  the  intended  war  agunst  Scotland,  as 
a  branch  of  that  design  to  alter  religion  by  those  wicked  coun- 
sds,  from  which  God  did  then  deliver  them,  which  they  ought 
never  to  forget. 
168     "  That  tJie  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  framed  and  cherished  by 
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the  popish  and  malignaiit  party  in  England,  was  not  wily 
affirmed  by  the  rebels,  but,  they  said,  might  be  cleued  by 
many  other  proofs  ;  the  same  rebellious  principles  of  pretended 
reli^on,  the  some  politic  ends  were  apparent  in  both,  and  their 
malioiouH  designs  and  practiceB  were  masked  and  disguised  with 
the  same  false  colour  of  thmr  earnest  zeal  to  vindieate  his 
majesty^  prerogative  &om  the  supposed  oppreeaon  of  the  par- 
liament. How  much  those  treacherous  pretences  had  been 
countoianced  by  some  evil  council  about  his  majesty  might 
appear  in  this,  that  the  proclamation  whereby  they  were  de- 
clared traitors  was  so  long  withheld  as  to  the  seoond  of  Janu- 
ary, though  the  rebellion  brake  fcvth  in  October  before,  and 
then  no  more  than  forty  copies  appointed  to  be  printed ;  with 
a  spetnal  command  from  his  majesty  not  to  exceed  that  number ; 
and  that  none  of  them  should  be  published  till  his  majmty's 
pleafflire  was  further  signified,  as  by  the  warrant  appears,  a 
true  oopy  whereof  was  annexed  to  this  declaration ;  so  that  a 
few  only  could  take  notice  of  it ;  which  was  made  more  observ- 
able by  the  late  contrary  proceedings  against  the  Scots,  vbo 
were  in  a  very  quick  and  sharp  manner  prodaimed ;  and  those 
prodamations  forthwith  dispersed,  with  as  muoh  diligence  as 
might  be,  throughout  all  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  to  he  read 
in  all  churches,  accompanied  with  public  prayers  and  exeora- 
I^ODs.  Another  evidence  of  fovour  and  countenance  to  the 
rebels  in  some  of  power  about  his  majesty,  was  this,  that  they 
had  put  forth,  in  his  majesty'B  name,  a  cauaeless  oomplunt 
agunat  the  parliament,  vhich  speaks  the  siune  language  of  the 
pariiament  which  the  rebels  do,  thereby  to  raise  a  belief  in 
men's  minds,  that  his  majesty's  affections  were  ahenated,  as  w^ 
as  his  person  was  removed,  from  that  his  great  council.  Afl 
which,  they  siud,  did  exoeedin^y  retard  the  supplies  of  Irdand, 
and  more  advance  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels,  than  any  je^- 
lousy  or  misapprehension  begotten  in  his  subjects  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  rebels,  injunction  of  Rosetti,  or  information  of 
Tristram  Whetcomb ;  so  that,  considering  the  present  state  and 
temper  of  both  kingdoms,  his  royal  presence  was  &r  more  neces- 
sary here  than  it  could  be  in  Ireland,  for  redemption  or  protection 
of  his  subjects  there. 
169  11  And  whether  there  were  cause  [of]  his  majesty's  great  indigo 
nation,  for  being  reproached  to  have  intended  force  or  threaten- 
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ing  to  the  parliameDt,  tiiey  dealred  them  to  consider  who  should 
read  tiieir  declaration,  in  which  there  was  no  word  tending  to 
any  Hu^  reproach ;  and  certainly,  they  said,  they  had  been  more 
tender  of  hie  majesty's  honour  in  that  point,  than  he,  wboBoever 
he  "was,  tiiat  did  write  t^t  declaration ;  where,  in  his  majesty's 
name,  he  did  call  God  to  witness  he  never  had  any  such  thought, 
or  knew  of  any  such  resolution  of  bringing  up  the  army ;  which 
truly,  they  said,  would  seem  strange  to  those  who  should  read  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  Goring,  information  of  Mr.  Perey,  and  divers 
other  examinations  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  Mr.  Pollard,  and  others ;  the 
other  examination  of  Captain  Leg,  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  [and]  sir  John 
Conyers ;  and  consider  the  condition  and  nature  of  the  petition 
which  was  sent  unto  air  Jacob  Ashley  under  the  approbation  of 
C.  R.  which  his  majesty  had  now  acknowledged  to  be  his  own 
hand  \  and,  bmng  fiill  of  scandal  to  the  parliament,  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  the  whole  kingdom,  if  the  army  should  have 
interposed  betwixt  the  king  and  them,  as  was  desired. 

'o  »  They  did  not  affirm  that  his  majesty's  warrant  was  granted 
for  the  passage  of  Mr.  Jermyn,  after  the  desire  of  both  houses 
for  restrunt  of  his  BeiTant« ;  but  only  that  he  did  pa^  over, 
after  that  restraint,  by  vii-tue  of  such  a  warrant.  They  knew  the 
warrant  bore  dato  the  day  before  their  desire  ;  yet,  they  said, 
it  seemed  strange  to  those  who  knew  how  great  respect  and 
power  Mr.  Jermyn  had  in  couri^  that  he  should  begiA  his  jour- 
ney in  such  haste,  and  in  apparel  so  unfit  for  travel  as  a  black 
aatin  suit  and  white  boots,  if  his  going  away  was  designed  the  ■ 
day  before. 

ri  *'  The  accusation  of  the  lord  Kimboiton,  and  the  five  members 
of  the  bouse  of  commons,  was  called  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and 
truly  so  it  was,  and  a  very  high  one,  far  above  any  satisfaction 
that  had  been  yet  given :  for,  they  asked,  how  it  could  be  said 
to  be  largdy  satisfied,  so  long  as  his  majesty  laboured  to  pre- 
snre  Mr.  Attorn^  from  punishment,  who  was-  the  visible  actor 
in  it !  So  long  as  his  majesty  had  not  only  justified  him,  but  by 
his  letter  declared  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accuse  them,  and  that 
he  would  have  punished  him,  if  he  had  not  done  it!  So  long  as 
tiiose  members  had  not  the  means  of  clearing  their  innocenoy, 
and  the  authors  of  that  malicious  oharge  undiscovered,  though  - 
both  houses  of  parliament  had  several  times  petitioned  his  ma- 
jwty  to  discover  them,  and  that,  not  only  upon  grounds  of 
VOL.  II.  I 
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common  justice,  but  by  iwt  of  parliament,  his  majesty  was  bound 
to  do  it !  So  long  as  the  king  refused  to  pass  a  bill  for  their  dis- 
charge, alleging  that  the  narrative  in  that  hill  waa  against  his 
honour ;  whereby  he  seemed  still  to  avow  the  matter  of  that 
false  and  scandalous  accusation,  though  he  deserted  the  prose- 
cution, offering  to  pass  a  bill  for  their  acquittal ;  yet  with  inti- 
mation that  they  must  desert  the  avowing  their  own  innocenoy, 
which  would  more  wound  them  in  honour  than  secure  them  in 
law  J  And  in  vindication  of  that  great  privilege  of  parliament, 
they  did  not  know  that  they  had  invaded  any  privilege  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty,  as  had  been  alleged  in  that  declaration. 

[3  "  But,  they  said,  they  looked  not  upon  that  only  in  the  notion 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  which  might  be,  though  the  accusation 
were  tnie  or  false ;  but  under  the  notion  of  a  heinous  crime  in 
the  attorney,  and  all  other  subjects,  who  had  a  hand  in  it ;  a 
crime  against  the  law  of  nature,  against  the  rules  of  justice ; 
that  innocent  men  should  be  charged  with  so  great  an  ofienoe  as 
treason,  in  the  face  of  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  kingdom, 
whereby  their  lives  and  estates,  their  blood  and  htmour,  wer« 
endangered,  without  witness,  without  evidence,  without  all  poui- 
bility  of  reparation  in  a  legal  course ;  yet  a  crime  of  such  a 
nature,  that  his  majesty^s  command  can  no  more  warrant,  than 
it  can  any  otiier  act  of  injustice.  These  things,  which  were  evfl 
in  their  own  nature,  such  as  a  false  testimony  or  false  accusation, 
could  not  be  the  sabjeot  of  any  command,  or  induce  any  obligsr 
tion  of  obedience  upon  any  man,  by  any  authority  whatsoever : 
therefore  the  attorney,  in  that  case,  was  bound  to  have  refused 
to  execute  such  a  eommand,  unless  he  had  some  [such]  evidence 
or  testimony  as  might  have  warranted  him  against  the  parties, 
and  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction,  if  it  should  prove  false ;  and 
it  was  sufficiently  known  to  every  man,  and  adjudged  in  parlia- 
ment, that  the  king  could  be  neither  the  relater,  informer,  or 
witness.  If  it  should  rest  as  it  was,  without  further  satisfaction, 
no  future  parliament  could  be  safe,  but  that  the  members  might 
be  taken  and  destroyed  at  pleasure ;  yea  the  very  principles  t^ 
government  and  justice  would  be  in  danger  to  be  dissolved. 

73  "  They  swd,  they  did  not  conceive  that  numbers  did  make  an 
assembly  unlawful,  but  when  either  the  end  or  manner  of  their 
carriage  should  be  unlawful.  Divers  just  occasions  might  draw 
the  citizens  to  Westminster,  where  many  public  and  private 
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petitions  and  other  causee  were  depending  in  parliament ;  and 
why  that  should  be  found  more  faulty  in  the  citiEonB,  than  the 
resort  every  day  in  the  t«rm  of  gi'eat  numbers  to  the  ordinary 
eourta  of  justice,  they  knew  not :  that  those  oitizena  were  noto- 
riously provoked  and  assaulted  at  Westminster  by  eolonel  Luns- 
ford,  captiun  Hyde,  and  others,  and  by  some  of  the  servanta  of 
the  arehbishop  of  York,  was  sufficiently  proved  ;  and  that  after- 
wards th^'  were  more  violently  wounded,  and  most  barbarously 
mangled  with  swords,  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  near  Whitehall, 
many  of  them  tmng  without  weapons,  and  giving  no  cause  of 
distaste,  waa  likewise  proved  by  several  testimonies  i  but  of  any 
scandalous  or  seditMUS  misdemeanours  of  theirs,  that  might  ^ve 
his  majesty  good  oause  to  suppose  hia  own  person,  or  those  of  his 
royal  consort  or  children,  to  be  in  apparent  danger,  they  had  no 
proof  ever  offered  to  either  house ;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
complaint  of  that  kind,  it  was  no  doubt  the  houses  would  have 
been  as  forward  to  join  in  an  order  for  the  suppressing  of  such 
tumulta,  as  they  were,  not  long  before,  upon  another  ooca^on, 
when  they  made  an  order  to  that  purpose ;  whereas  those  officers 
and  soldiers,  which  oonrniitted  that  violence  upon  so  many  of  the 
^tizens  at  Whitehall,  were  cheriahed  and  fostered  in  hia  majesty's 
house ;  and  when,  not  long  after,  the  common  council  of  London 
presented  a  petition  to  his  majesty  for  reparation  of  those  in- 
juries, hia  majeety^s  answer  was,  without  hearing  the  proof  of 
the  complainants,  thot  if  any  citizen  were  wounded,  or  ill  en- 
treated, his  majesty  was  confidently  assured,  that  it  happened 
by  their  own  evil  and  comipt  demeanours. 
74  "  They  siud,  they  hoped  it  could  not  be  thought  contrary  to 
the  daty  and  wisdom  of  a  parliament,  if  many  concurring  and 
frequently  rwterated  and  renewed  advertisements  firom  Rome, 
Venice,  Paris,  and  othw  parts,  if  the  solicitation  of  the  pope's 
nuncio  and  their  own  discontented  fugitives,  did  make  them 
jealous  and  watchful  for  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  they  had 
been  very  careful  to  make  their  expressions  thereof  so  easy  and 
so  plain  to  the  capacity  and  understanding  of  the  people,  that 
nothing  might  justly  stick  with  them,  vith  reflection  upon  the  - 
person  of  his  majesty :  wherein  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of 
any  indifferent  person,  who  should  read  and  peruse  their  own  words. 
175  "  They  said,  they  must  maintain  the  ground  of  their  fears  to 
be  of  that  moment,  that  they  could  not  discharge  the  tniat  and 
I  2 
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duty  that'  lay  upon  them,  tmless  tbey  did  apply  thenuelvea  to  the 
use  of  tIio§e  means,  to  which  the  law  had  enabled  them  in  obms 
of  that  nAture,  for  the  neoeesoiy  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
aa  hifi  majesty  did  graciously  declare,  that  the  law  should  be  the 
measure  of  his  power,  so  did  they  most  heartily  profesB,  that 
th^  should  always  make  it  the  rule  of  their  obedience.  Then 
they  observed,  that  there  were  certain  prudent  omiesions  in  his 
majesty's  answer ;  and  said,  that  the  next  point  of  their  de<-1a- 
ration  was  with  much  caution  artificially  passed  over  by  him  who 
drew  his  majesty's  answer ;  it  being  indeed  the  foundati<Hi  of  ell 
their  misery  and  his  majesty's  trouble  that  he  was  pleased  to  hear 
general  taxes  upon  his  parliament,  without  any  particular  charge, 
to  which  they  might  ^ve  satisfaction ;  and  that  he  had  often 
conceived  displeasure  against  particular  persons  upon  misiD- 
formation ;  and  althou^  those  informations  had  been  clearly 
proved  to  be  false,  yet  he  would  never  bring  the  accusers  to 
question ;  which  did  lay  an  impossibility  upon  honest  men  of 
clearing  themselves,  and  gave  an  racoon^ement  to  folse  Mid 
imworthy  persons  to  trouble  him  with  untrue  tuid  groundlesa 
informations.  Three  particulars  they  had  mentioned  in  Uieir 
declaration,  which  the  penner  of  his  majesty's  declaration  had  good 
cause  to  omit :  the  words  supposed  to  be  spoken  at  Kensington ; 
the  pretended  articles  against  the  queen ;  and  the  groundless 
accusation  of  the  six  members  of  the  parliament;  there  bong 
nothing  to  be  said  in  defence  or  denial  of  any  of  them. 

j.g  "  Conoeming  his  majesty's  desire  to  join  with  his  parliament 
and  with  his  faithful  subjeets  in  defence  of  religion  and  put^io 
good  of  the  kingdom,  they  said,  they  doubted  not  he  would  do  it 
fully,  when  evil  counsellors  should  be  removed  from  about  him ; 
and  until  that  should  be,  a«  they  had  shewed  before  of  words,  so 
must  the^  also  say  of  laws,  that  they  could  not  secure  them : 
witness  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  had  been  followed  with  auoh 
an  inundation  of  illegal  taxes,  that  they  had  just  cause  to  tlunk 
that  the  payment  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  an  easy  burden  to  the  commonwealth  in  exchange  of  them ; 

.  and  they  could  not  but  justly  think,  that  if  there  were  a  conti* 
nuance  of  such  ill  counsellors  and  favour  to  them,  they  would,  by 
some  wicked  device  or  other,  make  the  bill  for  the  triennial  par- 
liament-, and  those  other  excellent  laws  mentioned  in  hia  majesty's 
declaration,  of  lees  v^ue  than  words.    That  excellent  bill  for  the 
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continuance  of  this  pariiament,  they  Btud,  was  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  they  could  not  have  nused  so  great  sums  of  money 
for  the  seirioe  of  his  majesty  and  the  commonwealth  as  thoy 
had  done,  and  without  which  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  must  needs  have  followed :  and  they  were  resolved  the 
gracious  favour  of  his  majesty  expressed  in  that  bill,  and  the 
advaota^  and  security  which  thereby  they  had  from  being  dis- 
solved, should  not  encourage  them  to  do  any  thing  which  others 
wise  had  not  been  fit  to  have  been  done.  And  they  were  ready 
to  make  it  good  before  tdl  the  worid,  that  although  his  majesty 
had  passed  many  bills  very  advantageous  for  the  subject,  yet  in 
none  of  them  had  they  bereaved  his  majesty  of  any  just,  neces- 
sary, or  profitable  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

177  "  They  said,  they  so  earnestly  demred  his  nutjeety's  return  to 
London,  that  upon  it  they  conceived  depended  the  very  safety 
aod  being  of  both  his  kingdoms :  and  therefore  they  must  pro- 
test, that  as  for  the  time  past  nether  the  government  of  London 
nor  any  laws  of  the  land  had  lost  their  life  and  force  for  his 
secnrity,  so  for  the  future  they  should  be  ready  to  do  or  say  any 
thing  that  might  stand  with  the  duty  or  honour  of  a  parliament, 
which  might  raise  a  mutual  confidence  between  his  majesty  and 
them,  as  they  did  wish,  and  as  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  did 
require. 

178  "  Thus  &r,  they  said,  the  answer  to  that  which  was  called  his 
majesty's  declaration  had  led  them.  Now  they  oame  to  that 
which  was  entitled  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  petition  of  both 
houses  presented  to  him  at  York  the  twenty-sixth  of  March, 
1642.  Li  the  begioning  whereof,  his  majesty  wished  that  their 
privileges  on  all  parts  were  so  stated,  that  that  way  of  cor- 
respondency might  be  preserved  with  that  freedom  which  bad 
been  used  of  old.  They  said,  they  knew  nothing  introduced  by 
them  that  gave  any  impediment  thereunto ;  ndther  had  they 
affirmed  their  privileges  to  be  broken  when  his  majesty  denied 
^em  any  thing,  or  gave  a  reason  why  he  could  not  grant  it ;  or 
that  those  who  advised  such  denial  were  enemies  to  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  favourers  [of]  Urn  Irish  rebellion ;  in  which 
aspersion,  that  was  turned  to  a  generu  [assertion]  which  in  their 
votes  was  turned  to  a  parUcular  ease ;  wherefore  they  must 
nmint^^Ji  their  votes,  that  those  who  advised  hie  majesty  to 
contiadict  that  which  both  houses  in  the  question  concerning 
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the  militJa  had  declart^  to  be  law,  and  command  it  should  not 
be  obeyed,  iB  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  and  that  thorn  who 
advised  hia  majesty  to  absent  himself  from  his  pariiament  were 
enemies  to  the  peaoe  of  the  kingdom,  and  justly  to  be  saepeotod 
to  be  favourers  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  reasons  of  botli 
were  evident,  because  in  the  first  there  was  as  great  a  derogation 
from  the  trust  and  authority  of  parliament,  and  in  the  seoond, 
as  muoh  advantage  to  the  proceedings  and  hopes  of  the  rebeK 
as  might  be ;  and  they  held  it  a  very  causeless  imputation  upon 
the  parliament,  that  they  had  therein  fuiy  way  impeaohed,  much 
leas  taken  away  the  freedom  of  his  majesty's  vote ;  which  did 
not  import  a  liberty  in  his  majesty  to  deny  any  thing  how  neoe»- 
sary  soever  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom,  much  lees  a 
license  to  evil  counsellors  to  advise  any  thing,  though  never  so  . 
destructive  to  hia  majesty  and  his  people. 
'79  "  By  the  message  of  the  twentieth  of  Januaiy  his  majesty  had 
propounded  to  botb  houses  of  parliament,  that  they  would  with 
aJl  speed  fall  into  a  serious  oonraderation  of  all  those  particulim 
which  they  thought  necessary,  as  well  for  the  upholding  and 
maintaining  his  majesty's  just  and  regal  authority,  and  for  the 
settling  his  revenue,  as  for  the  present  and  future  establishing 
their  privileges ;  the  free  and  quiet  enjoying  their  estates  ;  the 
liberties  of  their  pcraons  ;  the  security  of  the  true  religion,  pro- 
fessed in  the  church  of  England ;  and  the  settling  of  oeremonies, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  might  take  away  all  just  offence,  and  to 
digest  it  into  one  entire  body. 
180  "  To  that  point  of  upholding  and  maintaining  his  royal  au- 
thority, they  said,  nothing  had  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  it 
that  should  require  any  new  provision :  to  the  otjier,  of  settling 
the  revenue,  the  parliament  had  no  way  abridged  or  disordered 
hie  just  revenue ;  but  it  was  true,  that  muoh  waste  and  con- 
fusion of  his  majesty's  estate  had  been  made  by  those  evil  and 
unfaithful  ministers  whom  be  had  employed  in  the  managing  of 
it;  whereby  his  own  ordinary  expenses  would  have  been  dis- 
appointed, aud  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  more  endangered,  if 
the  parliament  had  not  in  some  measure  provided  for  his  house- 
hold, and  for  some  of  the*  forte,  more  than  they  were  bound  to 
do ;  and  they  were  still  willing  to  settle  such  a  revenue  upon  his 
majesty  as  might  make  him  live  royally,  plentifully,  aad  safely ; 
but  they  could  not,  in  wisdom  and  fiddity  to  the  commonwealth, 
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do  that,  till  he  should  choose  such  counsellors  and  officers  as 
might  order  and  dispose  it  to  the  public  good,  and  not  apply 
it  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  people,  as  heretofore  it  had 
been.  But  that,  and  the  other  matters  oooceming  themselves, 
bang  works  of  great  importance,  and  full  of  intricacy,  would 
require  so  long  a  time  of  deliberation,  that  the  kingdom  might 
be  mined  before  they  could  eBect  them :  therefore  they  thought 
it  ueceseory  first  to  be  suitors  to  hie  majesty'so  to  order  the 
militia,  that,  the  kingdom  being  secured,  tiiey  might  with  more 
ease  and  safety  apply  themselves  to  debate  of  that  message 
wherein  they  had  been  interrupted  by  his  majesty's  denial  of  the 
ordinance  concerning  the  same ;  because  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  for  them  to  labour  in  other  things,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  leave  themselves  naked  to  the  malice  of  so  many  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  yet  they  had  not  been  altogether 
negligent  of  those  things  which  his  majesty  bad  been  pleased  to 
propound  in  that  message :  they  had  agreed  upon  a  book  of 
rates  in  a  larger  proportion  than  had  been  granted  to  any  of  his 
majesty's  predecessors,  which  was  a  considerable  support  of  his 
majesty's  public  charge ;  and  had  likewise  prepared  divers  pro- 
positions and  bills  for  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberties, 
which  they  intended  shortly  to  present  to  his  majesty ;  and  to 
do  whatsoever  was  fit  for  them,  to  make  up  that  unpleasant 
breach  between  his  majesty  and  the  parliament. 
iSi  "  Whereas  divers  exoeptions  had  been  taken  concerning  the 
militia;  first,  that  bis  majesty  never  denied  the  thing,  bat 
accepted  the  persons,  (except  for  corporations,)  only  that  he 
denied  the  way ;  to  which  they  answered,  that  that  exception 
took  off  London,  and  all  other  great  towns  and  cities,  which 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  for  the  way  of  ordi- 
nance, it  is  ancient,  more  speedy,  more  easily  alterable,  and,  in 
all  tiiese  and  other  respects,  more  proper,  and  more  applicable 
to  the  present  occasion,  than  a  bill ;  which  his  majesty  called 
the  good  old  way  of  impoung  upon  the  subjects.  It  should 
seem,  that  neither  his  majesty's  royal  predecessors  nor  their 
ancestors  had  heretofore  been  of  that  opinion;  37  Edw.  III. 
they  said,  they  found  this  record :  The  ohancellor  made  declara- 
tion of  the  challenge  of  the  parliament ;  the  king  desires  to 
know  the  griefs  of  his  subjects,  and  to  redress  enormities.  The 
last  day  of  the  parliament,  the  king  demanded  of  the  whole 
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estates,  whether  they  would  have  auoh  things  as  they  agreed  oa 
by  way  of  ardinaooe  or  statute !  who  answered,  by  way  of  ordi- 
nanoe;  for  that  they  might  amend  the  same  at  their  pleasures ; 
and  so  it  was. 

l3  *'  But  his  majesty  objected  further,  that  there  was  somewhat 
in  the  pre&ce,  to  which  he  could  not  consent  with  justice  to  his 
honour  and  innocence ;  and  that  thereby  he  was  excluded  from 
any  power  in  the  disposing  of  it.  These  objections,  they  said, 
might  seem  somewhat,  but  indeed  would  appear  nothing,  when 
it  shoidd  be  considered,  that  nothing  in  the  preamble  laid  any 
chai^  upon  his  majesty,  or  in  the  body  of  the  oirdinanoe,  that 
excludes  his  royal  authority  in  the  dispo»ng  or  execution  of  it : 
but  only  it  was  provided,  that  it  should  be  signified  by  both 
bouses  of  parliament,  oB  that  channel  through  which  it  would 
be  best  derived,  and  most  oertainly  to  those  ends  for  which  it 
was  intended ;  and  let  all  the  world  judge  whether  they  had  not 
reason  to  insist  upon  it,  that  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  should 
rather  be  ordered  according  to  the  advice  or  direction  of  the 
great  council  of  the  land,  intrusted  by  the  king  and  by  tJie  king- 
dom, than  that  the  safety  of  tiie  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom, 
should  be  left  at  the  devotion  of  a  few  unknown  counsellors, 
many  of  them  not  intrusted  at  aO  by  the  king  in  any  public  way, 
nor  at  all  confided  in  by  the  kingdom. 

S3  "  They  wished  the  danger  were  not  inuninent,  or  not  still 
continuing,  but  could  not  conceive  that  the  long  time  spent  in 
that  debate  was  evidence  sufficient  that  there  was  no  such  neoes- 
aty  or  danger,  but  a  bill  might  eauly  have  been  prepared ;  for 
when  many  causes  do  concur  to  the  danger  of  a  state,  the  inters 
ruptioQ  of  any  one  raig^t  hinder  the  execution  of  the  rest,  and 
yet  the  design  be  still  kept  on  foot,  for  better  opportunities. 
Who  knew,  whether  the  ill  success  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had 
not  hindered  the  insurrection  of  the  papists  here !  Whether  the 
preservation  of  the  rax  members  of  the  parliament  falsePy] 
aoonsed,  had  not  prevented  that  plot  of  the  breaking  the  neck 
of  this  parliament,  of  which  they  were  informed  from  France^ 
not  long  before  they  were  accused ;  yet  since  his  majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  express  bis  pleasure  rather  for  a  bill  than  an  or- 
dinance, and  that  he  sent  in  one  for  that  purpose,  they  readily 
entertained  it,  and,  with  some  small  and  necessary  alterations, 
speedily  passed  the  same.    But  contrary  to  the  custom  of  pariia- 
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ment,  and  th^  expectation,  grouDded  upon  his  majesty's  own 
[invitation]  of  them  to  that  way,  and  the  other  reasona  mani- 
fested in  their  declaration  oonoerning  the  militia,' of  the  fifth  of 
May,  instead  of  the  royal  assent,  they  met  with  an  absolute 
refusaL 

184  "  For  their  votes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  March,  they 
said,  if  the  matter  of  those  votes  were  according  to  law,  ^ey 
hoped  his  majesty  would  eilow  the  subjects  to  be  bound  by  them, 
because  he  had  said  he  would  make  the  law  the  rule  of  his 
power ;  and  if  the  question  were,  whether  that  were  law  which 
the  lords  and  commons  had  once  declared  to  be  so,  who  should 
be  the  judge*  Not  his  majesty;  for  the  king  judgeth  not  of 
matters  of  law  but  by  his  courts ;  and  his  courts,  though  ntting 
by  his  antbority,  expected  not  his  assent  io  matters  of  law :  not 
any  other  courts ;  for  they  could  not  judge  in  that  case,  because 
they  were  inferior,  no  appeal  lying  to  them  from  partiament,  the 
jutj^ment  whereof  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  king's  judgment 
in  his  hi^eat  court,  though  the  king  in  his  person  be  neither 
preeent  nor  ass^iting  thereunto. 

185  ."  The  wtM  at  lehich  hit  fMJmty  took  exeeption  wmre  theae : 

I.  "  That  the  king''s  absence  so  far  remote  from  his  parlia- 
ment, was  not  only  an  obstruction,  but  might  prove  a  destruc- 
tion to  the  afEairs  of  Ireland. 

3.  '^  That  when  the  lords  and  commons  shall  dedare  what  the 
law  of  the  land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned  and  contro- 
verted, but  contradicted,  and  a  command  that  it  should  not  be 
obeyed,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 

a,  "  That  those  persons  who  advised  his  majesty  to  absent 
himself  tcoex  the  parliament  are  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  fmd  justly  may  be  suspected  to  be  ^vourers  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland. 

4.  "  That  the  kingdom  had  been  of  late,  and  still  was,  in  so 
eminent  danger,  both  from  enemies  abroad,  and  a  popish  uid 
discontented  party  at  home,  that  there  was  an  urgent  and  in- 
evitable neoessity  of  putting  his  majesty's  subjects  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  for  the  saff^puard  both  of  his  majesty  and  his 
people. 

5.  "  That  the  lords  and  cooimons,  fiiUy  apprehending  this 
danger,  and  being  sensible  of  their  own  duty  \a  provide  a  suit- 
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able  preventjon,  had  in  several  petitioiui  addressed  themselves 
to  his  majeety,  for  the  ordering  and  dispoeing  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom  in  suoh  a  way,  as  was  agreed  by  the  niedom  of  both 
houses  to  be  most  efi^ual,  and  proper  for  the  present  exigence 
of  the  kingdom,  yet  eould  not  obtain  it ;  but  his  majesty  did 
several  times  rcfose  to  give  his  royal  assent  thereunto. 

6.  "  That  in  this  ease  of  extreme  danger  and  his  majesty's 
refusal,  the  ordinance  of  parliament  agreed  upon  by  both  houses 
for  the  militia,  doth  oblige  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
by  the  fundamentaJ  laws  of  this  kingdom. 

M  "  By  all  which,  they  said,  it  did  appear,  that  there  had  been 
no  colour  of  that  tax,  that  they  went  about  to  introduce  a  new 
bw,  much  less  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  power,  but  indeed  to 
prevent  it :  for  this  law  was  as  old  as  the  kingdom ;  that  the 
kingdom  moat  not  be  without  a  means  to  preserve  itself ;  which 
that  it  might  be  done  without  confusion,  this  nation  had  in- 
trusted certain  hands  with  a  power  to  provide,  in  an  orderly  and 
regular  way,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  whole ;  which  power, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  his  majesty  and  in  his 
pariiament  together :  yet  since  the  prince,  being  but  one  person, 
is  more  subject  to  aooidents  of  nature  and  chance,  whereby  the 
commonwealth  may  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  that  trust  which 
was  in  part  reposed  in  him ;  in  cases  of  such  necessity,  that  the 
kingdom  may  not  be  enforced  presently  to  return  to  its  Brst 
principles,  and  every  man  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  without  either  guide  or  rule ;  the  wisdom  of  this  state 
hath  intrusted  the  houses  of  pariiament  with  a  power  to  supply 
what  should  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  as  is  evident 
by  the  constant  custom  and  praetioe  thereof  in  cases  of  nonage, 
natural  disability,  and  captivity ;  and  the  like  reason  doth  and 
must  hold  for  the  exercise  fk  the  sune  power  in  such  cases 
where  the  royal  trust  cannot  be  or  is  not  discharged,  and  that 
the  kingdom  runs  an  evident  and  imminent  danger  thereby; 
which  danger  having  been  declared  by  the  lords  and  commons 
in  pariiament,  there  needs  not  tlie  authority  <^  any  person  or 
court  to  afBrm,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  or  court  to 
revoke  that  judgment. 

I7  "  They  said,  they  knew  the  king  had  ways  enough,  in  his 
ordinary  courts  of  justice,  to  punish  such  seditious  pamphlets 
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and  aermons  w  were  any  ways  prejudidal  to  his  rigbts,  honour, 
and  sutboiityi  and  if  say  of  them  had  been  Bo-inB(dently  vio- 
kted  and  vilified,  hia  majesty's  own  ooimoil  and  officers  had  been 
to  blame,  and  not  the  parUament :  they  never  had  resbiuned 
any  proeeedings  of  that  kind  in  other  oourts,  nor  refused  any  fit 
oompbunt  to  them.  The  Protestation  Protested  .had  been  re- 
ferred by  tlie  oranmona*  house  to  a  committee,  and,  the  Mithor 
being  not  produced,  the  printer  committed  to  prison,  and  the 
bo<^  voted  by  that  committee  to  be  burned ;  but  sir  Edward 
Deering,  who  was  to  make  that  report  of  the  votes  of  that 
committee,  neglected  to  make  it.  The  Apprentieea'  Protegtatton 
was  never  complained  of:  but  the  other  seditious  pamphlet,  7\> 
jnmr  Untt,  0  Itrad,  was  once  questioned,  and  the  full  proseou- 
tion  of  it  vtae  not  interrupted  by  any  fault  of  either  house,  whose 
forwardness  to  do  his  majesty  all  right  therein  might  pliunly 
i^pear,  in  that  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  purposely 
appointed,  to  take  such  informations  as  the  king's  council  should 
present  oonoeming  aeditious  words,  praetioes,  or  tumults,  pam- 
phlets or  sermons,  tending  to  the  derogation  of  his  majesty's 
rights  or  prerogative,  and  his  council  had  been  enjoined  by  that 
committee  to  inquire  and  present  them ;  who  several  times  met 
thereupon,  and  received  this  answer  and  declaration  [from]  the 
king''s  council,  that  they  knew  of  no  such  thing  as  yet. 
a  "  They  said,  if  lus  majesty  had  used  the  service  of  suoh  a  one 
in  penning  that  answer,  who  understood  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  legally  in 
his  power  to  deny  his  pariiament  a  guard,  when  they  stood  in 
need  of  it,  since  every  ordinary  oourt  hath  it :  neither  would 
his  majesty,  if  he  had  been  well  informed  of  the  taws,  have  re- 
fused [such]  a  guard  as  they  detdred,  it  being  in  the  power  of 
inferior  courts  to  command  their  own  guard ;  neither  would  he 
have  imposed  upon  them  suoh  a  guard,  under  a  commander 
i^cb  they  could  not  have  confided  in  ;  which  is  olearly  against 
Uie  privileges  of  pariiament,  and  of  which  they  found  very  dan- 
gerous effects ;  and  therefore  desired  to  have  it  disoharged ;  but 
such  a  guard,  and  so  commanded,  as  the  houses  of  parliament 
demred,  they  could  never  obtain  of  his  majesty ;  and  the  placing 
a  guard  about  them,  oontraty  to  their  desire,  was  not  to  grant 
a  guard  to  them,  but  in  effect  to  set  one  upon  them :  alt  which 
considered,  they  believed,  in  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent 
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persona,  it  would  not  be  thought  Btrange,  if  there  were  a  more 
than  ordinary  resort  of  peo[de  at  Westminster,  of  such  as  came 
willin^y,  of  their  own  aocord,  to  be  witnesses  ajid  helpers  of  the 
safety  of  them,  whom  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects  are  boimd 
to  def^id  from  violence  and  danger ;  or  that  such  a  concourse 
as  that  (they  .carrying  themselves  quietly  and  peaceably,  as  they 
did)  ought  in  his  majesty's  apprehension,  or  could,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  be  held  tumultuary  and  seditious. 

S9  ''  They  said,  when  his  majesty,  in  that  question  of  violation 
of  the  laws,  had  expressed  the  observation  of  them  indefinitely, 
without  any  limitation  of  time,  although  they  never  said  or 
thought  any  tiling  that  might  look  like  a  reproach  to  his  ma- 
jesty, yet  they  had  reason  to  remember  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise, lest  they  should  seem  to  desert  their  former  complunts, 
and  prooeedings  thereupon,  as  his  majesty  did  seem  but  little 
to  like  or  approve  of  them :  for  though  he  did  acknowledge 
here  that  great  mischief,  that  grew  by  that  arbitrary  power 
then  complained  of:  yet  such  were  continually  preferred  and 
countenanced,  as  were  friends  or  favourers,  or  related  unto  the 
chief  authors  and  actors  of  that  arbitrary  power,  and  of  those 
blae  oolonrs,  and  suggestions  of  imminent  danger  and  necessity, 
whereby  they  did  make  it  plausible  unto  his  m^esty :  and,  on 
the  other  side,  such  as  did  appear  agmnst  them  were  daily 
discountenanced  and  disgraced :  which  whilst  it  should  so  be, 
ihey  bad  no  reason  to  believe  the  disease  to  be  yet  killed,  and 
deaid  at  root,  and  therefore  no  reason  to  bury  it  in  oblivion ; 
and.  whilst  they  beheld  tiie  spawns  of  those  mischievous  prin- 
ciples cherished  and  fostered  in  that  new  generation  of  oounsel- 
lon,  friends,  and  abettors  of  the  former,  or  at  least  oonoorring 
with  them  in  their  maJignanoy  against  the  proceedings  of  this 
parliammt,  they  could  not  think  themselveB  secure  from  Uie  like 
or  a  worse  danger. 

to  "  They  observed  the  pemier  of  his  majesty's  answer  bestowed 
[here]  an  admonition  upon  the  parliament,  bidding  them  take 
heed  they  fell  not  upon  the  same  error  upon  the  same  sug- 
gestions ;  but,  they  said,  be  might  well  have  spared  that,  till  he 
could  have  shewed  wherein  they  had  exeroised  any  power  other- 
wise than  by  the  rule  of  the  law ;  or  could  have  found  a  more 
authentic,  or  a  higher  judge'  in  matters  of  law,  than  the  hi^  . 
court  of  parliament. 
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)i  "  It  was  declared,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  be  reMolved  to 
keep  the  rule  hinwelf,  tmd,  to  his  power,  to  require  the  s&me 
of  aQ  others.  They  said,  ihey  must  needs  acknowledge,  that 
■nch  a  resolution  was  like  to  bring  much  b^pinesa  and  blessing 
to  his  majesty  and  all  bia  kingdoms ;  yet,  with  humility,  they 
most  confess,  they  bad  not  the  fruit  of  it  in  that  case  of  the 
lord  Eimbolton.  and  the  other  five  members,  accused  contrary 
to  law,  both  common  law  and  the  statute  law ;  and  yet  re- 
mained unsatisfied :  which  case  had  been  remembered,  in  th«r 
declaration,  as  a  strange  and  unheard  of  vicdatioo  of  th^  laws  : 
but  the  penuer  of  that  answer  thought  fit  to  pass  it  over, 
hoping  that  miuiy  would  read  his  majesty''a  answer,  which 
had  been  so  carefully  dispersed,  who  would  not  read  their 
declaration. 

f  "  Whereas,  after  their  ample  thanks  and  acknowledgment  of 
his  majesty''8  favour  in  passing  many  good  bills,  they  had  said, 
that  buth  and  neoeeeity  enforoed  them  to  add  this,  tJiat  in  or 
about  the  time  of  passing  those  bills  some  design  or  other  had 
been  on  foot,  which  if  it  had  taken  effect  would  not  only  have 
depnved  them  of  the  fruit  of  those  bills,  but  would  have  reduced 
them  to  a  worse  condition  of  confusion  than  that  whereia  the 
parliament  found  them : '  it  was  now  told  ihem,  that  the  king 
must  be  most  sensible  of  what  they  cast  upon  him  for  requital 
of  those  good  bills ;  whereas,  out  of  their  usual  tenderness  of 
his  majesty's  honour,  they  did  not  mention  him  at  aU ;  but  so 
injurious,  they  said,  [were]  those  wicked  counsellors  to  the 
name  and  honour  of  their  master  and  sovereign,  that,  as  much 
as  they  could,  they  laid  their  own  infamy  and  guilt  upon  bis 
shoulders. 

)3  "  Here,  they  observed,  God  also  was  called  to  witness  his 
majesty's  upright  intentions  at  the  passing  of  those  laws ;  which, 
they  said,  they  would  not  question,  neither  did  they  give  any 
occasion  of  such  a  solemn  asseveration  as  that  was ;  the  Devil 
was  Ukewise  defied  to  prove  there  was  any  design,  with  his 
majesty's  knowledge  or  privity.  [That]  might  well  have  be«i 
spared ;  for  they  spake  nothing  of  his  majesty  :  but  since  they 
were  so  far  taxed,  as  to  have  it  affirmed  that  they  had  hud  a 
folse  and  notorious  imputation  upon  his  majesty,  they  thought 
it  necessary,  for  the  just  defence  of  their  own  innocenoy,  to 
oatise  tiie  oaths  and  examinations,  which  had  been  taken,  coi^ 
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ceming  the  design,  to  be  published  in  a  full  n&rralion,  for 
satie&otion  of  all  his  majeBty'^s  subjects ;  out  of  which  Ui^ 
would  now  offer  some  few  partioulare,  [whereby]  the  world 
might  judge,  whether  they  could  proceed  with  more  tenderness 
towards  his  majesty  than  they  had  done.  Mr.  Ck>nng  confessed, 
that  the  king  first  asked  him,  whether  he  were  engaged  in  taxj 
cabal  oonceroing  the  army !  and  oonmianded  him  to  join  with 
Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Jermyn,  and  some  other[B]  whom  they  should 
find  at  Mr,  Percy's  chamber ;  where  they  took  tiie  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  then  debated  of  a  design  proposed  by  Mr.  Jermyn, 
to  secure  the  Tower,  and  to  eonrader  of  bringing  up  the  army 
to  London ;  and  captain  Leg  confessed  he  had  received  the 
draught  of  a  petition  in  the  king's  presence ;  and  his  majeety 
acknowledgeth  it  was  from  his  own  hand  :  and  whosocrer  reads 
the  sum  of  that  petition,  as  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  ax  Jacob  Ashley,  sir  John  Oonyers,  and  capttun  L€^,  will 
easily  perceive  some  points  in  it  apt  to  beget  in  them  some 
diecontenta  against  the  parliament.  And  could  any  man  believe 
there  was  no  design  in  the  accusation  of  the  lord  Kimbolton, 
and  the  rest,  in  which  Ms  majesty  doth  avow  himself  to  be 
both  a  conmiaQder  and  an  actor?  These  titinga  being  so,  it 
would  easily  appear  to  be  as  much  against  the  rules  of  prudenoe 
Uiat  the  penner  of  that  answer  should  entan^e  his  majesty 
in  that  unnecessary  apology,  as  it  was  agiunst  the  rules  of 
justice  that  any  reparation  from  them  should  be  either  yidded 
or  demanded. 
94  "  It  was  professed,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  he  is  truly 
sensible  of  the  burdens  of  his  people ;  which  made  them  hope 
that  be  would  take  that  course  which  would  be  most  effectual 
to  ease  them  of  those  burdens ;  that  was,  to  join  with  his  par- 
liament in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  which  by  his 
absence  from  them  had  been  much  endangered ;  and  which,  by 
hindering  the  voluntary  adv^itures  for  the  recovery  of  Ireliuid, 
and  disabling  the  subjects  to  discharge  the  great  tax  imposed 
on  them,  was  like  to  make  the  war  much  more  heavy  to  the 
kingdom.  And  for  his  majesty's  wants,  the  parliament  had 
been  no  cause  of  them ;  they  had  not  diminished  his  just 
revenue,  but  had  much  eased  his  public  charge,  and  somewhat 
his  private ;  and  they  should  be  ready,  in  a  parliamentary 
way,  to  settle  his  revenue  in  such  an  honourable  prepwtion 
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as  might  be  answerable  to  both,  when  he  ahonld  put  hiicBelf 
into  Bttch  a  posture  of  goTemment,  that  his  subjects  might  be 
fleoore  to  enjoy  hie  jnst  protection  for  their  religion,  laws,  and 
Ebertie«. 

195  "  They  said,  they  never  refused  his  majesty's  gracious  offer 
(^  a  free  and  general  pardon ;  only  they  said,  it  could  be  no 
security  to  their  present  fears  and  jealounee  :  and  they  gave  s 
reason  for  it ;  that  those  fears  did  not  arise  out  of  any  guilt 
of  their  own  actions,  but  out  of  the  evil  des^s  and  attempts 
(^  others ;  and  they  left  the  world  to  judge  whether  the^ 
therein  had  deserved  so  heavy  a  tax  and  exclamation,  ('  That 
H  was  a  strange  world,  when  priooes'  proffered  favours  were 
counted  reproaches :'  suoh  were  the  words  of  bis  majesty's 
answer,)  who  did  esteem  that  offer  as  an  act  of  princely  grace 
and  bounty,  which,  since  this  parliament  began,  they  had  hnnir 
biy  desired  they  might  obtain,  and  did  still  hold  it  very  necessary 
and  advantageous  for  the  generality  of  the  subject,  upon  whom 
the  taxes  and  subsidies  lie  heaviest :  but,  they  said,  they  saw, 
npoa  every  oooarion,  how  unhappy  they  were  in  hia  majesty's 
misapprehensions  of  their  words  and  actions. 

196  "  They  said,  they  were  fiilly  of  the  king's  mind,  as  it  was 
there  declared,  that  he  might  rest  so  secure  of  the  affections 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  should  not  stand  in  need  of  foreign 
force  to  preserve  him  from  oppression ;  and  were  confident, 
that  he  should  never  want  ui  abundant  evidence  of  the  good 
wiehee  and  assiBtanoe  of  his  whole  kingdom ;  especially  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  hold  to  that  gracious  resolution  of  building 
upon  that  sure  foundation,  the  law  of  the  land :  but  why  his 
majesty  should  take  it  ill,  that  they,  having  received  infbrma- 
tions  so  deeply  concerning  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  so 
should  think  them  fit  to  be  considered  of,  they  could  not  con- 
ceive ;  for  although  the  name  of  the  person  was  unknown,  yet 
that  which  was  more  substantial  to  the  probability  of  the  report 
was  known,  that  is,  that  he  was  servant  to  the  lord  Digby; 
who,  in  his  presumptuous  letter  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
other  letters  to  sir  Lewis  Dives,  had  intimated  some  wicked 
proposition,  suitable  to  that  information ;  but  that  this  should 
require  reparation,  they  held  it  as  far  from  justice,  as  it  was  from 
truth,  that  they  had  mixed  any  malice  with  those  rumours, 
thereby  to  feed  the  fears  and  jealousieB  of  the  people. 
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197  "  It  was  affirmed,  that  his  niajefltj  was  drivea  from  them,  but 
Dot  by  them ;  yet  perohuice,  they  said,  hereafter,  if  there  should 
be  opportunity  of  gaining  more  credit,  Uiere  would  not  be  want-  • 
ing  who  would  suggest  unto  his  majesty  that  it  was  done  by 
them:  and  if  his  majesty  were  driven  from  them,  they  hoped 
it  was  not  by  his  own  fears,  but  by  the  fears  of  the  lord  Digby, 
and  his  retinue  of  cavaliers ;  and  Uiat  no  fears  of  any  tumultuary 
violence,  but  of  their  just  punishment  for  their  manifold  insolenoe, 
and  intended  violenoe  against  the  parliament :  and  this  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  lord  Digby  himself,  when  he  told  those  cavaliers, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  his  majesty's  going  out  of  town  was 
to  save  them  from  being  trampled  in  the  dirt :  but  of  his 
majesty's  person  there  was  no  cause  of  fear ;  in  the  greatest 
heat  of  the  people's  indignation,  after  the  accusation,  and  his 
majesty's  violent  coming  to  the  house,  there  was  no  show  of  any 
evil  intention  against  his  r^al  person  ;  of  whioh  there  could  be 
no  better  evidence  than  this,  tiiat  he  came  the  next  day  wiUiout 
a  guard  into  ihe  raty,  where  he  heard  nothing  but  praywe  and 
petitions,  no  tbreatenings  or  irreverent  speetdies,  that  mi^t 
give  him  any  just  occasions  of  fear,  Uiat  they  had  heard  of, 
or  that  his  majesty  eiCpreeaed ;  for  he  staid  near  a  week  after  at 
Whitehall  in  a  secure  and  peaceable  condition :  whereby  they 
vrere  induced  to  believe,  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  or  doubt 
at  idl,  but  bis  majesty''B  residenoe  near  London  might  be  as  safe 
as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  said,  they  were  most 
assured  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  dty  aad  suburbs ;  and  for 
themselves,  they  should  quicken  the  vigour  of  the  laws,  the 
industry  of  the  magistrate,  the  authority  of  parliament,  for  the 
suppresrang  of  all  tumultuuy  insolenoe  whatsoever,  and  for  the 
vindicating  of  his  hcmour  from  oil  insupportable  and  insolent 
scandals,  if  any  such  shall  be  found  to  be  raised  upon  him,  as 
were  mentioned  in  that  answer :  and  ^erefore  they  thought 
it  altt^tber  nnnecessary,  and  exceeding  inconvenient,  to  adjourn 
the  parliament  to  any  other  place. 
19S  "  Where  the  desire  of  a  good  understanding  betvrixt  the  king 
and  the  parliament  was  on  both  sides  so  earnest,  as  was  there 
professed  by  his  oiajesty  to  be  in  him,  and  they  had  sufficiently 
testified  to  be  in  themselves,  it  seemed  strange  they  should  be, 
they  stud,  so  long  asunder ;  it  could  be  nothing  else  but  evil  and 
malicious  counsel  misrepresenting  their  carriage  to  his  msjesty, 
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and  in  dispooing  his  favour  to  them.  And  as  it  should  be  Au* 
from  th«a  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  majesty's  supposed 
atraits,  aa  to  desire,  much  less  to  compel  him  to  that,  which  hia 
honour  or  interest  mi^t  render  unpleasant  or  grievous  to  him ; 
•0,  they  hoped,  his  majesty  would  not  make  his  own  understand- 
ing or  reason  the  rule  of  his  government ;  hut  would  suffer 
himsdf  to  be  assisted  with  a  wise  and  prudent  oounci],  that 
might  deal  faithfully  betwixt  him  and  his  people :  and  that  he 
would  remember,  that  his  resolutions  did  oonoem  kingdoms ; 
and  tJierefore  ought  not  to  be  moulded  by  his  own,  much  less  by 
any  other  private  person,  which  was  not  alike  proportionable  to 
BO  great  a  trust :  and  therefore  they  still  desired  and  hoped,  that 
his  majesty  would  not  be  guided  by  his  own  understanding, 
or  to  think  those  oourses,  straits  and  necessities,  to  which  he 
should  be  advised  by  the  wisdom  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
which  are  the  eyes  in  this  politic  body,  whereby  his  majesty 
was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  to  discern  the  dif- 
feroioes  of  those  things  which  concern  the  public  peace  and 
safety  thereof. 

199  "  They  said,  they  had  given  his  majesty  no  cause  to  say  that 
they  did  meanly  value  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty ;  whatso- 
ever acts  of  grace  or  justice  had  been  done,  they  proceeded  from 
his  majeety  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  parliament,  yet  they 
had  and  should  always  answer  them  with  constant  gratitude, 
obedience,  and  affection ;  and  although  many  things  bad  been 
done  since  this  parliament  of  another  nature,  yet  they  should 
not  cease  to  desire  the  continued  protection  of  Ahnighty  Ood 
upon  his  majesty,  and  most  humbly  petition  him  to  cast  from 
him  all  those  evil  and  contrary  counsds,  which  had,  in  many 
particulars  formerly  mentioned,  much  detracted  from  the  ho- 
nour of  his  government,  the  happiness  of  his  owti  estate,  and 
prosperity  of  his  people. 

300  "  And  having  passed  so  many  dangers  from  abroad,  so  many 
conspiracies  at  home,  and  brought  on  the  public  work  so  far, 
through  the  greatest  difficulties  that,  ever  stood  in  opposition  to 
a  parliament,  to  such  a  degree  of  success,  that  nothing  seemed 
to  be  left  in  tiicir  way  able  to  hinder  the  full  accompli^unent  of 
their  defdres,  and  endeavours  for  the  public  good,  unless  God  in 
his  justice  did  send  such  a  grievous  ourse  upon  them,  as  to  turn 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  against  itself,  and  to  effect  that  by 
VOL.  II.  K 
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ibeit  own  ft^y  and  oredulity  which  the  power  and  subtiltf  ot 
their  enemies  oould  not  attain,  that  was,  to  divide  the  people 
from  the  parliament,  and  to  make  them  serviceable  to  the  ends 
and  aims  of  those  who  would  destroy  them:  therefore  they 
desired  the  kingdom  to  take  notice  of  that  last  moat  desperate 
and  miscUevons  plot  of  the  malignant  party,  that  was  acted 
and  prosecuted  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  plausible 
notions  of  sUrring  them  up  to  a  care  of  preserving  the  king's 
prerogative ;  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  upholdii^ 
sod  continuing  the  reverence  and  solemnity  4^  God's  surioe; 
[and]  eneouraging  of  learning :  and,  upon  those  grounds,  divers 
mutinous  petitions  had  been  framed  in  London,  Kent,  and  other 
counties;  and  sundry  of  his  majesty's  subjects  had  been  solicited 
to  declare  themmlves  for  the  king  agiunst  the  parliament ;  aod 
many  fUse  and  foul  aspersioas  bad  been  cast  iqKtn  their  pro- 
ceedings, as  if  they  had  been  not  only  ne^^igent,  but  averse 
in  those  points;  whoeas  they  desired  notiiing  moio,  than  to 
muntain  the  purity  and  power  of  religion,  and  to  honour  the 
king  in  all  his  just  prer<^tives ;  and  for  enoouragranent  uid 
advancMoent  of  piety  and  learning,  they  had  very  eomestiy 
endeavoured,  and  still  did,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  th^ 
aJl  parishes  might  have  learned,  pious,  and  suffident  preaoben^ 
and  all  such  preachers,  competent  livings. 
>i  *'  Many  otiier  bills  [and  prepositions],  they  said,  were  in  pre- 
paration, for  the  king's  profit  and  honour,  tJie  people's  safety 
and  proqierity ;  in  the  proceedings  whereof,  they  were  mtt(^ 
hindered  by  his  mi^ty's  absence  fhnn  the  parliament ;  which 
was  altogether  contrary  to  the  use  of  his  predeoeasors  and  the 
privilege  of  pariiament,  whereby  their  time  was  consumed  by  a 
multitude  of  unnecessary  messages,  and  their  iunoccncy  wounded 
by  causeless  tuid  sharp  invectives;  yet  they  doubted  not  but 
they  should  overcome  all  this  at  last,  if  the  pec^le  suffer  not 
diemsdves  to  be  dduded  with  taHae  and  qtecious  shows,  and 
so  drawn  to  betray  them  to  thor  own  undoing,  who  hod  over 
been  willing  to  hazard  the  undoing  of  themselves,  that  they 
might  not  be  betrayed  by  thm  neglect  of  the  trust  r^K>sed 
in  them :  but  if  it  were  possible  they  should  prevail  hereia,  yet 
they  would  not  fail,  tiirough  God's  grace,  still  to  persist  in  thrar 
duties,  and  to  look  beyond  their  own  lives,  estates,  and  ad- 
vantages, as  those  who  Uiink  nothing  worth  tiie  enjoying  with- 
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out  the  liberty,  peaoe,  and  ei^ety  of  the  kingdom;  aor  aay  Uiin^ 
too  good  to  be  haziuiled  in  discharge  of  [th«r]  cooBcienoes,  for 
the  obtainiog  of  it :  and  should  slwayi  repose  themselves  upon 
the  protection  of  Aknigfaty  God,  which,  they  were  confident, 
ahoold  never  be  wanting  to  them,  (while  they  sought  his  glory,) 
as  they  had  found  it,  hitherto,  wonderfuDy  going  along  with 
tiiem,  in  all  their  proceedings.'" 

xo  With  thiB  deeUratiOD  they  publlehed  tbe  exanuDations 
of  Mr.  Goring,  Mr.  Percy's  letter  to  the  earl  of  Nor- 
tbamberland ;  vihich  were  tha  great  evidence  they  had 
of  tbe  plot  of  bringing  up  the  army  to  awe  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  eeveral  other  letters  and  depoeitioos,  or  rather 
such  parts  of  depositions  as  contributed  moat  to  their 
purpose.  For  the  truth  is,  as  tbey  never  published,  so 
much  as  to  the  houses  which  were  to  judge,  many  depo- 
sitions of  witoeasea  whose  testimonies  in  a  manner  vindi- 
eated  the  king  from  those  aspereious  which  they  had  a 
mind  should  stick  upon  him,  (for  many  such  there  were,) 
80  of  those  which  they  did  publish,  they  left  out  many 
parts,  which,  b^ng  added,  would  either  have  obscured  or 
contradicted  or  discredited  much  of  that  out  of  which 
they  made  the  people  believe  much  to  the  king's  dis- 
service. And  yet  with  all  those  ill  arts  and  omissions,  I 
presume  many,  who  without  passion  do  now  read  those 
depositions,  (for  they  are  in  all  hands  to  be  read,)  do 
much  marvel  how  such  conclusions  could  result  to  his 
majesty's  disadvantage  out  of  tbe  worst  part  of  all  tliat 
evidence ;  which  could  not  naturally  carry  that  sense  to 
which  it  was  wrested. 

M3  About  thii  time  (which  I  shall  mention  before  the 
other  declaration,  because  it  intervened)  there  happened 
an  accident  that  gave  tbem  much  trouble,  and  the  more, 
because  uulooked  for,  by  the  lord  keeper's  quitting  them, 
and  resorting  to  Ywk,  by  which  the  king  got  the  poases- 
ntm  of  bis  ovm  great  sei^ ;  which  by  all  parties  was  at 
that  time  thought  a  most  considerable  advantage.     The 
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king  was  very  much  unsatisfied  with  the  lord  keeper 
Littleton ;  who  did  not  appear  so  ueeful  for  his  service 
as  he  expected,  and  from  the  time  of  the  accusing  the 
members,  had  lost  all  his  Tigour,  and,  instead  of  making 
any  opposition  to  any  of  their  extravagant  debates,  he 
had  silently  suffered  all  things  to  be  carried;  and  had 
not  only  declined  the  performing  the  office  the  king  had 
enjoined  him,  with  reference  to  the  earls  of  Essex  and 
Holland,  (before  mentioned,)  but  very  much  complied 
with  and  courted  that  party  of  both  houses  which  fre- 
'qnently  resorted  to  him;  and  of  late,  in  a  question  which 
"had  been  put  in  the  house  of  peers  in  the  point  of  th6 
'militia,  he  had  given  his  vote  both  against  the  king  and 
the  law,  to  the  infinite  ofience  and  scandal  of  all  those 
who  adhered  to  the  king. 
304  He  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  in  the  profession  of 
the  law ;  for  learning,  and  all  other  advantages,  which 
attend  the  most  eminent  men ;  he  was  of  a  very  good 
extraction  in  Shropshire,  and  Inherited  a  fair  fortune 
and  inheritance  from  his  &ther ;  he  was  a  handsome 
and  a  proper  man,  of  a  very  graceful  presence,  and  noto- 
rious for  courage,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  manifested 
with  his  sword  ;  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  the  hardest 
and  most  knotty  part[s]  of  the  law,  as  well  as  that  which 
"was  more  customary ;  and  was  not  only  very  ready  and 
expert  in  the  books,  but  excellently  versed  in  records, 
in  studying  and  examining  whereof  he  had  kept  Mr.  Sel- 
den  company,  with  whom  he  had  great  friendship,  and 
who  had  much  assisted  him ;  so  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  best  antiquary  of  the  profession  who  gave  himself 
up  to  practice ;  and,  upon  the  mere  strength  of  bis  own 
abilities,  he  had  raised  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the 
practisers  in  the  common  law  courts,  and  was  chosen 
recorder  of  London  before  he  was  called  to  the  bench, 
and  grew  presently  into  the  highest  practice  in  all  the 
other  courts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  law.     When  the 
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king  looked  more  narrowly  into  his  business,  and  found 
that  he  should  have  mnch  to  do  in  Weetminster-hall,  he 
removed  an  old,  useless,  illiterate  person,  who  had  been 
put  into  that  office  by  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
mghiun,  and  made  Littleton  his  solicitor  general,  much 
to  his  honour,  but  not  to  his  profit ;  the  obligation  of 
attendance  upon  that  office  depriving  him  of  much  be- 
nefit he  used  to  acquire  by  his  practice  before  he  had 
that  relation.  Upon  the  death  of  the  lord  Coventry, 
and  Finch  being  made  keeper,  he  was  made  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas,  then  the  best  office  of  the  law,  and 
that  which  he  was  wont  to  say,  in  his  highest  ambition, 
in  hiB  own  private  wishes,  he  had  most  desired ;  and  it 
was  indeed  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved  most  gracefully 
and  with  most  advantage,  being  a  master  of  all  that 
learning  and  knowledge  which  that  place  required,  and 
an  excellent  judge,  of  great  gravity,  and  above  all  suspi-* 
cion  of  corruption. 
>5  Whilst  he  held  this  place,  he  was  by  the  &vour  of  the  , 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  earl  of  Strafibrd, 
who  had  a  great  esteem  of  him,  recommended  to  the 
king  to  be  called  to  the  council  table,  where  he  kept 
up  his  good  name ;  and,  upon  the  lord  Finch's  leaving 
the  kingdom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  was 
thought,  in  many  respects,  to  be  the  fittest  to  be  in- 
trusted in  that  office ;  and,  upon  the  desire  of  the  earl 
of  StrafiS>rd,  after  he  was  in  the  Tower,  was  created  a 
baron,  out  of  expectation  that,  by  his  authority  and 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  would  have  been  of  great  use 
in  restraining  those  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable 
proceedings :  but,  from  the  time  he  had  the  great  seal 
he  seemed  to  be  out  of  his  element,  and  in  some  per- 
plexity and  irresolution  in  the  chancery  itself,  though  he 
had  great  experience  in  the  practice  and  proceedings  of 
that  court ;  and  made  not  that  despatch  that  was  ex- 
pected ;  at  the  council  table  and  in  the  parliament  he 
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did  not  preserve  an;  dignity;  and  appeared  so  totally 
dispirited,  tbat  few  men  shewed  any  respect  to  him,  but 
they  who  most  opposed  the  king,  who  indeed  did  ex- 
ceedingly apply  theniselTra  to  him,  and  were  with  equal 
kindness  received  by  him.  This  wonderful  alteration  in 
him,  bis  fri«ids  believed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  great 
sickness,  which  had  seized  upon  him  very  bochi  after  he 
was  created  a  baron,  insomuch  as  erery  man  beliered  he 
would  die ;  and  by  this  means  he  did  not  attend  the 
house  in  some  months  ;  and  bo  performed  none  of  those 
offices  towards  the  earl  of  StrafitMxl,  the  expectation 
whereof  had  been  the  sole  motive  to  that  promotion : 
from  that  time  he  never  did  fq>pear  the  same  man  ;  bat 
snre  there  were  other  causes  for  it,  and  he  was  possessed 
with  some  melancholic  apprehensions,  which  he  could  not 
master,  and  had  no  friend  to  whom  he  durst  entirely 
communicate  [them.] 
>6  Mr.  Hyde,  one  of  those  who  was  most  trusted  by  the 
king  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  had  always  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  keeper,  was  as  much  troubled  at  his 
behaviour  as  any  man ;  and  using  frequently  to  go  to 
him,  went  upon  that  occasion ;  and  with  great  fTeed<»n 
and  plainness  told  him,  "  Uow  much  he  had  lost  the 
esteem  of  all  good  men,  and  that  the  king  could  not 
but  be  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  him  ;"  and  dis- 
coursed over  the  matter  of  that  vote.  Though  he  did 
not  know  that  the  king  did  at  that  time  put  so  great  a 
secret  trust  in  Mr.  Hyde,  yet  he  knew  well  that  the 
king  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and  had  heard 
his  majesty  often  from  the  beginning  of  the  pu'liamenl; 
when  the  discourse  happened  to  be  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
house,  take  occasion  from  thence  to  mention  Mr.  Hyde^ 
as  a  man  of  whom  he  heard  very  well ;  which  the  keeper 
had  many  times  taken  notice  of  to  him :  and  then  he 
knew  the  friendship  that  was  between  the  lord  Falkland 
and  him  £Mr.  Hyde},  and  had  heard  the  many  jealousies 
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vhich  were  contracted  upon  the  great  eommuDication  he 
hid  with  the  two  new  counsellors;  and  so  no  doubt 
believed,  that  he  knew  much  of  the  king's  mind.  And 
so  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  this  discourse,  which 
he  heard  with  all  attention,  (they  being  hj  themselves 
in  his  studj  at  Exeter  house,)  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  went  to  the  door ;  and  finding  some  persons  in  the 
next  room,  he  bade  them  to  withdraw ;  and  so  locking 
both  the  door  of  that  room,  and  of  his  study,  he  sat 
down  himself,  and  making  Mr.  Hyde  sit  down  in  another 
chair,  he  began  **  with  giving  him  many  thanks  for  his 
friendship  to  him,  which,  he  said,  he  had  ever  esteemed, 
and  he  could  not  more  manifest  the  esteem  he  had  of  it 
and  him,  than  by  using  that  freedom  again  with  him 
which  he  meant  to  do.  Then  he  lamented  his  own 
condition ;  and  that  he  had  been  preferred  from  the 
common  pleas,  where  he  knew  both  the  business  and 
the  persons  he  had  to  deal  with,  to  the  other  high  office 
he  now  held,  which  obliged  him  to  converse  and  transact 
with  another  sort  of  men,  who  were  not  known  to  him, 
and  in  affairs  which  he  understood  not,  and  had  not  one 
friend  amongst  them  with  whom  he  could  confer  upon 
any  doubt  which  occurred  to  him." 
307  He  spake  then  of  the  unhappy  state  and  condition  of 
the  king's  business ;  how  much  he  had  been,  and  was 
still,  betrayed  by  persons  who  were  about  him ;  and 
with  all  possible  indignation  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament ;  and  said,  "  they  would  never  do  this, 
if  they  were  not  resolved  to  do  more :  that  he  knew 
the  king  too  well,  and  observed  the  carriage  of  parti- 
cular men  too  much,  and  the  whole  current  of  public 
transactions  these  last  five  or  six  months,  not  to  foresee 
that  it  could  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  a  war 
between  the  king  and  the  two  houses ;  and  of  the  im- 
portance, in  that  season,  that  the  great  seal  should  be 
with  the  king."     Then  he  fell  into  many  expressions  of 
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his  duty  and  affection  to  the  king's  person,  aa  well  as 
to  his  high  degree :  and  **  that  no  man  should  be  more 
ready  to  perish  with  and  for  his  majesty  than  he  would 
be  ;  that  the  prospect  he  had  of  this  necessity  had  made 
him  carry  himself  towards  that  party  with  so  much  com- 
pliance that  he  might  be  gracious  with  them,  at  least 
tliat  they  might  have  no  distrust  of  him ;  which,  he 
knew,  many  had  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  them ;  and 
that  there  had  been  a  consultation  within  few  days, 
whether,  in  regard  he  might  be  sent  for  by  the  king, 
or  that  the  seal  might  be  taken  from  him,  it  would 
not  be  best  to  appoint  the  seal  to  be  kept  in  some 
such  secure  place,  as  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of 
losing  it ;  and  that  the  keeper  should  always  receive  it 
for  the  execution  of  his  office ;  they  having  no  purpose 
to  disoblige  him.  And  the  knowledge  be  had  of  this 
consultation,  and  fear  he  had  of  the  execution  of  it, 
had  been  the  reason  why  in  the  late  debate  upon  the 
militia  he  had  given  his  vote  in  such  a  manner,  as  he 
knew  would  make  very  ill  impressions  with  the  king, 
and  many  others  who  did  not  know  him  very  well ;  but 
that,  if  he  had  not  in  that  point  submitted  to  their  opi- 
nion, the  seal  had  been  taken  from  him  that  night; 
whereas  by  this  compliance  in  that  vote,  which  could  - 
only  prejudice  himself  and  not  the  king,  he  had  gotten 
so  much  into  their  confidence,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
preserve  the  seal  in  his  own  hands  till  the  king  required 
it ;  and  then  he  would  be  as  ready  to  attend  upon  his 
majesty  with  it." 
■8  Mr.  Hyde  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  discourse ; 
and  asked  him,  "  whether  he  would  give  him  leave,  when 
there  should  be  a  fit  occasion,  to  assure  the  king,  that  he 
would  perform  this  service  when  the  king  should  require 
it  ?"  He  desired  "  that  he  would  do  so,  and  pass  his 
word  for  the  performance  of  it,  as  soon  as  his  nuyesty 
pleased ;"  and  so  they  parted. 
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i<9  It  was  within  very  few  days  after,  that  the  king 
exceedingly  displeased  and  provoked  with  the  keeper's 
behaviour,  sent  an  order  to  the  lord  Falkland,  "  to  re- 
quire the  seal  irom  him ;"  in  which  the  king  was  very 
positive,  though  he  was  not  resolved  to  what  hand  to 
commit  it.  His  majesty  wished  them  (for  he  always 
included  the  other  two  in  such  references)  to  consider, 
"*  whether  he  should  give  it  to  the  lord  chief  -justice 
Banks,"  (against  whom  he  made  some  objection  himself,) 
"  or  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Selden ;  and  to  send  their 
opinion  to  him."  The  order  was  positive  for  the  requir- 
ing it  from  the  present  officer, -but  they  knew  not  how 
to  advise  for  a  successor.  The  lord  [chief  justice]  Banks 
appeared  to  be  as  much  afraid  as  the  other ;  and  not 
thought  equal  to  that  charge  in  a  time  of  so  much 
disorder ;  though,  otherwise,  he  ^ros  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  unblemished  integrity :  they  did  not  doubt 
of  Mr.  Selden's  affection  to  the  king,  but  withal  they 
knew  him  so  well,  that  they  concluded  he  would  abso- 
lutely refuse  the  place,  if  it  were  offered  to  him.  He 
was  in  years,  and  of  a  tender  constitution ;  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  his  ease,  which  he  loved  ;  was  rich  ; 
and  would  not  have  made  a  journey  to  York,  or  have 
lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for  any  preferment ;  which  he 
had  never  affected. 

3IO  Being  all  the  three  of  one  mind,  tliat  it  would  not 
be  6t  to  offer  it  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  hereupon 
Mr.  Hyde  told  them  the  conference  he  had  had  with  the 
keeper,  and  the  professions  he  had  made ;  and  was  very 
confident  that  he  would  very  ptmctually  perform  it ;  and 
therefore  proposed,  that  "  they  might,  with  their  opi- 
Qions  of  the  other  persons,  likewise  advise  his  majesty 
to  suspend  his  resolution  concerning  the  lord  keeper, 
and  rather  to  write  kindly  to  him,  to  bring  the  seal 
to  his  mtgesty,  instead  of  sending  for  the  seal  itself, 
and  to  cast  him  off;"  and  offered  to  venture  his  own 
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credit  with  the  king,  upon  the  keeper's  complying  with 
his  m^esty's  commanjd.  Neither  of  them  were  of  his 
opinion ;  and  hftd  hoth  no  esteem  of  the  keeper,  nor 
believed  that  he  would  go  to  his  majesty  if  he  were 
sent  for,  but  that  he  would  find  some  trick  to  escuse 
himself;  and  therefore  were  not  willing  that  Mr.  Hyde 
should  Teature  his  reputation  upon  it.  He  desired  them 
then  "  to  consider  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was,  that 
the  king  should  first  resolve  into  what  hand  to  put  the 
seal  before  he  removed  it ;  for  that  it  could  not  be  unem- 
ployed one  hour,  bat  that  the  whole  justice  of  the  king- 
dom would  be  out  of  order,  and  draw  a  greater  and 
8  juster  clamour  than  had  been  yet :  that  there  was 
as  much  care  to  be  taken,  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  refiise  it,  which  would  be  yet  more 
prejudicial  to  his  majesty.  He  desired  them  above  all, 
to  weigh  well,  that  the  business  consteted  only  in  having 
the  great  seal  in  the  place  where  his  majesty  resolved 
to  be ;  and  if  the  keeper  would  keep  his  promise^  uid 
derared  'to  serve  and  please  the  king,  it  would  be  un- 
questionably the  best  way,  that  be  and  the  seal  were 
both  there :  if,  on  the  other  side,  be  were  not  an  honest 
man,  and  cared  not  for  offending  the  king,  lie  would 
then  refase  to  deliver  it;  and  infonn  the  lords  of  it; 
who  would  justify  him  for  his  disobedience,  and  reward 
and  cherish  him ;  and  he  must  then  hereafter  serve  their 
turn ;  the  mischief  whereof  would  be  greater  than  could 
be  easily  ima^ned :  and  his  [majesty's]  own  great  seal 
should  be  every  day  used  against  him,  nor  would  it  be 
possible  in  many  months  to  procure  a  new  one  to  be 
made." 
II  These  objections  appeared  of  weight  to  them;  and 
they  resolved  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  to  the 
king,  and  to  expect  his  order :  wid  both  the  lord  Falk- 
land and  Mr.  Hyde  writ  to  his  m^esty,  and  sent  thaa 
letters  away  that  very  night.      The  king  was  satisfied 
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with  the  reaKtns,  and  v/aa  veiy  glad  that  Mr.  Hyde  was 
io  confident  of  the  keeper ;  though,  he  eaid,  he  remained 
gtill  in  donbt ;  and  resolved,  "  that  he  would,  such  a 
day  of  the  week  following,  send  for  the  keepw  and  the 
seat ;"  and  that  it  should  he,  aa  had  been  advised,  upon 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  bouse  of  lords 
should  rise;  because  then  no  notice  could  foe  taken  of 
it  till  Monday.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  continued  to  see 
the  keeper  frequently,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  ooofi- 
Aeaee  of  his  integrity,  went  now  to  him ;  and  finding 
him  firm  to  his  resolution,  and  of  the  opinion,  in  regard 
of  the  high  proceedings  of  the  houses,  that  it  should  not 
be  long  deferred ;  he  told  liim,  "  that  he  might  expect 
a  meesenger  the  next  week,  and  that  he  should  <aice 
more  see  him,  yiihen  he  would  tell  him  the  day;  and 
that  he  would  then  go  himself  away  before  him  to 
Yotk  ■"  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  it  was 
agreed  between  the  three,  that  it  was  now  time  ibat  he 
should  be  gone  (the  king  having  sent  for  him  some  time 
before)  aiter  a  day  or  two ;  in  which  time  the  declaration 
of  the  nineteenth  of  May  would  be  passed, 
aia  On  the  Saturday  following,  between  two  and  tliree  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Elliot,  a  groom  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  prince,  came  to  the  keeper,  and 
found  him  alone  in  the  room  where  he  used  to  sit, 
and  delivered  him  a  letter  from  the  king  in  hia  own 
hand ;  wherein  he  required  him,  with  many  expressions 
of  kindness  and  esteem,  "  to  make  haate  to  him ;  and  if 
his  indisposiUon"  (for  he  was  often  troubled  with  gravel 
and  shaqmess  of  urine)  "  would  not  sufier  him  to  make 
mdi  haste  upon  the  journey  as  the  occasion  required, 
that  he  should  deliver  the  seal  to  the  pnson  who  gave 
him  the  letter ;  who,  being  a  strong  young  man,  would 
make  such  haste  as  was  necessary;  and  that  he  might 
make  his  own  journey  by  tixme  degrees  which  his  health 
required."    The  keeper  was  surprised  with  the  measen- 
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ger,  whom  he  did  not  like ;  and  more  when  he  found 
that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  not  have  been  communicated  to  any  man  who 
should  be  sent:  he  answered  him  vnik  mncb  reserva- 
tion ;  and  when  the  other  with  bluntness,  as  he  was  no 
polite  man,  demanded  the  seal  of  him,  which  he  had 
not  thought  of  putting  out  of  his  own  hands ;  he  an- 
swered him,  "that  he  would  not  deliver  it  into  any 
hands  but  the  king's :"  but  presently  recollecting  him- 
self, and  looking  over  his  letter  again,  he  quickly  con- 
sidered, that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  carry  the  se^ 
himself  such  a  journey ;  and  that  if  by  any  pursuit  of 
him,  which  he  could  not  but  suspect,  he  should  be  seized. 
upon,  the  king  would  be  very  unhappily  disappointed 
of  the  seal,  which  he  had  reason  so  much  to  depend 
upon ;  and  that  his  misfortune  would  be  wholly  imputed 
to  hie  own  fiiult  and  infidelity,  (which,  without  doubt, 
he  abhorred  with  his  heart ;)  and  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent that  mischief,  or  to  appear  innocent  under  it,  vras 
to  deliver  the  seal  to  the  person  trusted  by  the  king 
himself  to  receive  it ;  and  so,  without  telling  him  any 
thing  of  his  own  purpose,  be  delivered  the  seal  into  bis 
hands ;  and  he  forthwith  put  himself  on  his  horse,  and 
with  wonderful  expedition  presented  the  great  seal  into 
his  majesty's  own  hands,  who  was  infinitely  pleased  with 
it  and  with  the  messenger. 
ai3  The  keeper,  that  evening,  pretended  to  be  indisposed, 
and  that  he  would  take  his  rest  early,  and  therefore 
that  nobody  should  he  admitted  to  speak  with  him :  and 
then  he  called  sergeant  Lee  to  him,  who  was  the  ser- 
geant who  waited  upon  the  seal,  and  in  whom  he  had 
great  confidence,  as  he  well  might ;  and  told  him  fireely, 
"  that  he  was  resolved,  the  next  morning,  to  go  to  the 
king,  who  had  sent  for  him ;  that  he  knew  well  how 
much  malice  he  should  contract  by  it  from  the  parlia- 
ment, which  would  use  all  the  means  they  could  to 
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apprehend  him  ;  and  he  hinuelf  knew  not  how  he 
should  perform  the  jouraej,  therefore  he  put  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands ;  that  he  should  cause  his  horses 
to  be  ready  against  the  next  morning,  and  only  his  own 
groom  to  attend  them,  and  he  to  guide  the  best  way, 
and  that  he  would  not  impart  it  to  any  other  person." 
The  honest  sergeant  was  very  glad  of  the  resolation, 
and  cheerfully  undertook  all  things  for  the  journey; 
and  80  sending  the  horses  out  of  the  town,  the  keeper 
put  himself  in  his  coach  very  early  the  next  morning; 
and  aa  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  town,  he  and  the 
sergeant,  and  one  groom,  took  their  horses,  and  made  so 
great  a  journey  that  day,  it  being  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  that  before  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  kissed  the 
king's  hands  at  York. 
«i4  He  bad  purposely  procured  the  house  of  peers  to  be 
adjonmed  to  a  later  hour  in  the  morning  for  Monday, 
than  it  used  to  be.  Sunday  passed  without  any  man's 
taking  notice  of  the  keeper's  being  absent ;  and  many, 
who  knew  that  he  was  not  at  his  house,  thought  he  had 
been  gone  to  Cranford,  his  country  house,  whither  he 
frequently  went  on  Saturday  nights,  and  was  early 
enough  at  the  parliament  on  the  Monday  mornings ;  and 
so  the  lords  the  more  willingly  consented  to  the  later 
adjournments  for  those  days.  But  on  Monday  morning, 
when  it  was  known  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  had 
left  his  house,  the  confusion  in  both  houses  was  very 
great ;  and  they  who  had  thought  that  their  interest  was 
so  great  in  him,  that  they  knew  all  his  thoughts,  and 
had  valued  themselves,  and  were  valued  by  others,  upon 
that  account,  hung  down  their  heads,  and  were  even 
distracted  with  shame :  however  they  could  not  but  con- 
elude,  that  he  was  out  of  their  reach  before  the  lords 
met;  yet  to  eh&w  their  indignation  against  him,  and  it 
may  be  in  hope  that  his  infirmities  would  detain  him 
long  in  the  journey,  (as  nobody  indeed  thought  that  he  ■  - 
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could  have  performed  it  with  tliat  ezpedition,)  they 
issued  out  such  a  warrant  for  the  apprehending  him,  aa 
had  been  in  the  case  of  the  foulest  felon  or  murderer ; 
and  printed  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  dispersed,  by  02- 
preesea,  over  all  the  kiogdom,  with  great  baste.  All  which 
circmnetances,  both  before  and  after  the  keeper's  journey 
to  York,  are  the  more  particnlarly  and  at  large  set  down, 
ont  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  noble  person; 
whose  honour  suffered  th^a  much  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  by  the  confident  report  of  the  person  who  waa 
sent  i<x  and  received  the  seal,  and  who  waa  a  loud  and 
a  bold  talker,  and  desired  to  haye  it  believed,  that  his 
muihood  had  ravished  the  great  seal  from,  the  keeper, 
even  in  spite  of  his  teeth ;  which,  how  impossible  soever 
in  itself,  found  too  much  credit ;  and  is  th^efore  cleared 
by  this  very  true  and  ponctoal  relation,  which  in  truth  is 
but  due  to  him. 

315  But  the  trouble  and  distraction  which  at  this  dme 
possessed  them  was  visibly  very  great ;  and  their  d^eo- 
tion  snch,  that  the  same  day  the  lord  of  Northumbep- 
land  (who  had  been  of  another  temper)  moved,  "  that 
a  committee  might  be  a[q>ointed,  to  consider  how  there 
might  be  an  accommodation  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  for  tiie  good,  happiness,  vaA.  safety  of  both 
king  and  kingdom ;"  which  committee  was  i^iptnnted 
accordingly. 

ai<!  This  temper  of  accommodation  troubled  them  not  long; 
new  warmth  and  vigour  being  quickly  intiised  into  them 
by  the  unbroken  or  undaunted  spirits  of  the  house  of 
commons;  which,  to  shew  how  little  they  valued  the 
power  or  authority  of  the  king,  though  supported  by 
baring  now  his  great  seal  by  him,  oa  the  tqwnty-sixth  of 
May  agreed  on  a  new  remonstrance  to  the  people ;  in 
which,  the  lords  coneurrit^,  they  informed  them, 

317      "  That  Eilthough  the  great  aflaira  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
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miMntble  Ueeding  oooditicm  of  the  kiagdom  of  Ireland,  a 
Uiem  little  lusure  to  speed  their  time  in  dedantions  and  in 
anBweTB  and  replies,  yet  the  malignant  party  about  his  majesty 
taking  all  oooaeions  to  multiply  calumnies  upon  the  housei  of 
pailiament,  and  to  publish  sharp  inveotJTes,  under  his  majesty's 
name,  against  them  and  th^  proceedings,  (a  new  engine  they 
had  invented  to  heighten  the  distraoUons  of  this  kingdom,  aztd 
to  b^et  Mid  increase  distrust  and  disaffection  between  the  king 
wtd  his  parliament  and  the  people,)  they  ooutd  not  be  so  nnioh 
wanting  to  their  own  innooency,  or  to  the  duty  of  their  trust,  as 
not  to  dear  tb^nselvee  from  those  false  aeperaiona,  and  (whioh  was 
tiiear  chiefest  eare)  to  disabuse  the  people's  minds,  and  open  their 
eyes,  that,  under  the  false  shows,  and  prete&ts  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  <^  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  they  may  not  be  oar- 
ried  into  the  road  way  that  leadeth  to  the  utter  ruin  and  subrer- 
sioa  thereof.  A  late  ooeanoD  that  those  wi^ed  ^irits  of  divisioB 
had  taken  to  defiune,  and  indeed  to  arrtugn  the  prooeedingH  at 
both  houses  of  parliament,  had  been  from  their  votes  of  the 
twenty-eij^th  of  April,  and  their  deelaratiMi  ooneeming  the 
business  of  Hull,  which  because  they  put  forth  before  they  could 
send  their  aoswer  ooneeming  that  matter  unto  hie  majesty,  thosa 
mieohieTOUii  instruments  of  dissension  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  and  the  people,  whose  ehief  labour  aod  study  was  to 
misrepresent  their  actions  to  his  majesty  aad  to  the  kingdom^ 
would  needt  interpret  this  a«  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a 
declining  of  all  intercourse  between  his  majesty  and  them ;  oa  if 
they  thought  it  to  00  purpose  to  endeavour  any  more  to  give  hia 
majesty  aatia&otion;  and,  without  expecting  any  longer  ^eir 
answer,  under  the  name  of  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  both 
houses,  they  themselves  bad  indeed  mode  an  ^peol  to  the  pec^k, 
as  the  message  iteelf  did  in  a  manner  grant  it  to  be,  oiering  to 
join  issue  with  them  in  that  way,  ood  in  the  nature  thereof  did 
oleoriy  diew  itself  to  be  no  other ;  therefore  thej  would  likewise 
address  Uiw  anaweo:  to  the  kingdom,  not  by  way  of  appe^  (aa 
they  were  charged,)  but  to  prevent  them  from  being  their  own 
executionwB,  and  from  being  persuaded  under  faiae  oolonis  of 
defendiiig  the  law,  and  their  own  liberties,  to  destroy  both  with 
th^  own  huids,  by  taking  Uieir  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  out  of 
their  hands,  whom  they  IumI  chosen  and  oatrusted  therewith,  and 
reagning  ihsia  up  unto  eome  evil  counsellors  about  his  majesty, 
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vho  oould  lay  no  other  foundation  of  their  own  greatness,  but  upon 
the  ruin  of  this,  and,  in  it,  of  all  parliaments ;  and,  in  them,  of  the 
true  religion  and  the  freedom  of  this  nation.  And  these,  they 
said,  were  the  men  that  would  persuade  the  people  that  both 
houses  of  pariiament,  oontaining  all  the  peers,  and  representing 
all  the  commons  of  En^^d,  would  destroy  the  laws  of  the  land 
sad  liberties  of  the  people ;  wherein,  besides  the  trust  of  the 
whole,  they  themselves,  in  their  own  partioulars,  had  so  great  an 
interest  of  honour  and  estate,  that  they  hoped  it  would  gain 
little  credit  with  any  that  had  the  least  use  of  reason,  that  audi, 
as  must  have  so  great  a  share  in  the  misery,  should  take  bo  much 
puns  in  the  procuring  thereof;  and  spend  so  much  time,  and 
run  80  many  hazards  to  make  themselves  slaves,  and  to  destroy 
the  property  of  th^  estates.  But  that  they  might  give  parti- 
cular satisfaction  to  the  several  imputations  cast  upon  them, 
they  would  take  them  in  order,  as  they  were  laid  upon  them  in 


gi8  "  First,  they  were  charged  for  the  avowing  that  act  of  sir  John 
Hotiiam ;  which  was  termed  unparalleled,  and  an  high  and  un- 
heard of  af&^nt  unto  his  majesty,  and  as  if  they  needed  not  to  have 
done  it ',  he  being  able,  as  was  alleged,  to  produce  no  such  oom- 
mand  of  the  houses  of  pariiament.  They  s^d,  although  sir  John 
Hotham  had  not  an  order  that  did  express  every  ciroumstanoe 
of  thati  ease,  yet  he  might  have  produced  an  order  of  both 
houses  which  <^d  eompr^end  this  case,  not  only  in  the  dear 
intention,  but  in  the  very  words  thereof ;  which  they  knowing 
in  th«r  consciences  to  be  so,  and  to  be  most  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdimi,  they  could  not  but  in  honour  and  justice 
avow  that  act  of  his ;  which,  they  were  confident,  would  appear 
to  all  the  world  to  be  ao  far  from  being  an  afiront  to  the  king, 
that  it  would  be  found  to  have  been  an  act  of  great  loy^ty  to 
his  majesty  and  to  his  kingdom. 

ai9  "  The  next  charge  upon  them  was,  that,  instead  of  giving  his 
majesty  satisfaction,  they  published  a  declaration  oonceining  that 
bunness,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  as  if  their  intercourse 
with  his  majesty,  amd  for  his  satia^tion,  were  now  to  no  more 
purpose ;  which  course  was  allied  to  be  very  unagreeable  to  the 
modesty  and  duty  of  former  times,  and  not  warrantable  by  any 
precedents  but  what  themselves  had  made.  They  said,  if  the 
peoner  of  that  message  had  expected  a  while,  or  had  not  ex- 
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peeted  that  two  hoiuee  of  parliament  (eapetnally  burdened,  as 
tbey  were  at  that  time,  with  bo  many  pressing  and  urgent 
aSurs)  should  have  moved  aa  fast  ae  himself,  he  would  not  have 
Bud,  that  declaration  was  instead  of  an  answer  to  his  majeftty ; 
which  thc^  did  despatch  with  all  the  speed  and  diiigenoe  they 
eould,  and  had  sent  it  to  his  majesty  by  a  oommittee  of  both 
houses ;  whereby  it  appeared,  that  they  did  it  not  upon  that 
ground,  that  they  thought  it  was  no  more  to  any  purpose  to 
endeavour  to  give  his  majesty  satisfaction, 
aio  "  And  as  for  the  duty  and  modesty  of  former  times,  from 
which  they  were  said  to  have  varied,  and  to  want  the  warrant 
of  any  precedents  therein,  but  what  themselves  had  made :  if 
they  had  made  any  precedents  this  parliament,  they  had  made 
them  for  posterity,  upon  the  same  or  better  grounds  of  reason 
and  law  than  those  were  upon  which  their  predeoessors  first 
made  for  them :  and  as  some  precedents  ought  not  to  be  rules 
for  them  to  follow,  so  none  could  be  limits  to  bound  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  which  might  and  must  vary,  according  to  the  different 
condition  of  times.  And  for  that  particular,  of  setting  forth 
declarations  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  who  had  chosen 
and  intrusted  them  with  all  that  was  dearest  to  them :  if  there 
were  no  example  for  it,  it  was  because  there  were  never  any 
such  monaters  before,  that  ever  attempted  to  disaffect  the  people 
from  a  parliament,  or  could  ever  harbour  a  thought  that  it 
might  be  effected.  Were  there  ever  Buch  practices  to  poison 
the  people  with  an  ill  apprehension  of  the  parliament!  Were 
there  ever  such  imputations  and  scandals  laid  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  houses !  Wore  there  ever  so  nuiny  and  so 
great  breaches  of  the  privilege  of  parliament  t  Were  there  ever 
so  many  and  so  desperate  designs  of  force  and  violence  against 
the  parliament  and  the  members  thereof!  If  they  had  done 
more  than  ever  their  ancestors  had  done,  they  said,  they  had 
suffered  more  than  ever  they  had  suffered  ;  and  yet,  in  point  of 
modesty  and  duty,  they  would  not  yield  to  the  beat  of  former 
times ;  and  they  would  put  that  in  issue,  whether  the  highest 
and  most  unwarrantable  precedents  of  any  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
decessors did  not  fall  short  and  much  below  what  had  been  done 
to  them  this  parliament !  And,  on  the  other  side,  whether,  if 
they  should  make  the  highest  precedents  of  other  parliaments 
their  patterns,  there  would  he  cause  to  complain  of  want  of 
VOL.  II.  L 
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modesty  and  dutj  in  them ;  when  they  had  not  so  much  aa  Buf- 
fered euch  things  to  enter  into  their  thoogbta,  v^eh  all  tiie 
woiid  knew  they  had  put  in  act  I 

1  "  Another  char^  which  was  Itud  very  high  open  them,  anA 
which  [were]  indeed  a  very  great  crime  if  they  were  found  giulty 
thereof,  was,  that,  by  avowing  that  aot  of  sir  John  Hotham,  they 
did  in  consequ^ioe  confound  and  deetroy  the  title  and  interest 
of  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects  to  their  lands  and  goods  ;  and 
that  upon  this  ground,  that  his  majesty  had  the  same  title  to  his 
town  of  Hull,  which  any  of  hie  subjects  had  to  tJieir  houaes  or 
lajods,  and  the  same  to  bis  magazine  and  munition  there,  tbat 
any  man  had  to  his  mcmey,  plate,  or  jewels :  and,  tJiercfore,  that 
the^  oug^t  not  to  have  been  disposed  of,  without  or  agamst  his 
ocMiseot,  no  more  than  the  house,  land,  money,  plate,  or  jewds, 
of  any  subject  ought  to  be,  without  or  against  his  will. 

13  "  Here,  they  said,  that  was  laid  down  for  a  prinmple,  which 
would  indeed  pull  up  the  very  foundation  of  the  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  interest  of  every  eubjeot  in  particular,  Euid  of  all  the 
subjects  in  general,  if  they  should  admit  it  for  a  truth,  that  bis 
majesty  had  the  same  right  and  title  to  his  towns  and  to  his 
magazines,  (bought  with  the  public  mtHiiee,  as  thqr  concaved 
that  at  Hull  to  have  been,)  that  every  particular  man  hal^  to 
his  house,  lands,  and  goods.  For  his  majesty's  towns  were  no 
more  his  own,  than  his  kingdom  was  his  own  ;  and  his  kingdom 
was  no  more  his  own,  than  his  people  are  bis  own  ;  and  if  the 
king  bad  a  property  in  all  his  towns,  what  would  becinne  of  the 
subjects^  property  in  their  houses  thernn !  and  if  he  had  a 
property  in  his  kingdom,  what  would  become  of  the  subjects' 
property  in  their  lands  throughout  the  kingdom !  or  of  their 
liberties,  if  his  majesty  had  the  sMne  ri^t  in  their  persons 
that  every  subject  hath  in  his  lands  and  goods  \  and  what  would 
beoome  of  all  the  subjects'  interests  in  the  towns  and  forts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  kingdom  itself,  if  bis  majesty  mig^t 
sell,  or  ^ve  them  away,  or  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  as  a 
particular  man  might  do  with  his  lands  and  with  his  goods  J 
This  erroneous  maxim  being  inliiBed  into  princes,  that  their 
kingdoms  are  tiieir  own,  and  that  they  may  do  with  th^n  what 
they  will,  as  if  thmr  kingdoms  were  for  them,  and  not  they 
for  their  kingdoms,  was,  they  said,  liie  root  of  all  the  subjects* 
misery,  and  of  the  invading  of  their  just  rights  and  liberties ; 
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iriuama,  indeed,  tb^  ^re  only  JBtruBted  with  their  kingdoms, 
•■d  irith  tiicir  towui,  and  with  t^nr  people,  and  with  the  publio 
traoflnra  of  the  oommoawesltht  and  whatsoever  is  bought  there- 
witii ;  and,  by  the  known  law  of  this  kingdom,  the  very  Jewels 
<^  the  «cown  are  not  the  king's  proper  goods,  but  are  only 
intnutcd  to  him  tat  the  use  and  ornament  thereof:  as  the 
towns,  forti^  treasure,  magaones,  office*,  and  the  people  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  whfde  kingdom  itself  is  intrusted  unto  him 
lor  tbe  good  and  safety  and  best  advaotAge  thereof :  snd  as 
this  bust  is  for  the  use  of  the  kingd<Hn,  so  ought  it  to  be 
managod  by  the  advice  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  whom  the 
kingdiHD  hath  toisted  for  that  purpose;  it  being  their  duty 
to  see  it  disohaiiged  aooording  to  the  oondition  and  true  intent 
thereof ;  and  as  much  as  in  than  lies,  by  bA  possible  means,  to 
prevNit  tlte  oontrary ;  whioh  if  it  had  been  tb^  ehief  oare  and 
<mly  aim  in  the  disposing  of  the  town  and  magasiae  of  Hull  in 
aooh  manner  as  th^  had  done,  they  hoped  it  would  appear 
oleariy  to  all  the  woiid,  that  they  had  diaoharged  their  own 
boat,  and  not  invaded  that  of  his  majesty's,  muoh  less  his  pro- 
perty ;  whioh  in  that  ease  they  oould  not  do. 

13  "  But  admitting  his  majesty  had  indeed  had  a  property  in 
the  town  and  magazine  c^  Hull ;  who  doubted  but  that  a  par- 
Uameiit  may  dispose  <^  any  thing,  whwein  his  nu^ty  or  any 
snl^ect  hath  a  right,  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the  kingdom  may 
Bot  be  exposed  to  hazard  or  danger  thereby !  whioh  was  their 
ease,  in  the  disposing  of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull.  And 
whereas  his  majesty  did  ^ow  this  and  a  greater  power  to  a 
pariiameot,  but  m  that  sense  only  as  he  himself  was  a  part 
thOTOof;  they  appealed  to  aveiy  man's  consoienoe,  that  had 
observed  thor  prooeedings,  whether  they  disjoined  his  majesty 
from  his  pariiament,  who  had  in  all  humble  ways  soogfat  his 
omcnrrenoe  with  them,  as  in  that  particular  about  Hull,  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  magaziDe  tjiere,  so  also  in  all  other 
things ;  or  whether  those  evil  councils  about  him  had  not' 
separated  hira  from  his  parliament ;  not  only  in  distance  of 
plaee,  but  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  joint  trust  with  them, 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in  that  and  eoaie  other 
particulars. 

14  "  They  had  given  no  occasion  to  his  majesty,  they  said,  to 
declare  with  so  much  earnestness  hie  resolution,  that  be  would 
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not  Buffer  either  or  both  houses  by  their  votes,  wiUiout  or 
against  his  consent,  to  enjoin  any  thing  that  wa£  forbidden  by 
the  bw,  or  to  forbid  any  thing  that  was  enjoined  by  the  law ; 
for  their  votee  had  done  no  such  thing :  and  as  they  should 
be  very  tender  of  the  law,  (whi(^  they  did  acknowledge  t-o  be 
the  saf^uard  and  custody  of  all  public  and  private  interests,) 
BO  they  would  never  allow  a  few  private  persons  about  the  king, 
nor  his  nujesty  himself  in  hia  own  person,  and  out  of  his  courts, 
'  to  be  judge  of  the  law,  and  that  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  highest  court  of  judicature.  In  like  manner,  tJiat  his  ma- 
jesty had  not  refused  to  consent  to  any  thing  that  might  be 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  they  could  not 
admit  it  in  any  otiier  sense,  but  as  his  majesty  taketh  the 
measure  of  what  will  be  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his 
kingdom,  from  some  few  ill  affected  persona  about  him,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  and  judgment  of  his  great  council  of  par- 
liament. And  because  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
had,  throu^  the  suggestions  of  evil  coonsellors,  be^i  so  much 
undervalued  of  late,  and  so  absolutely  rejected  and  refused, 
they  said,  they  held  it  (it  to  declare  unto  the  kingdom,  whose 
honour  and  interest  was  so  much  concerned  in  it,  what  was 
the  privilege  of  the  great  council  of  parliament  herein ;  and 
what  was  the  obligation  that  lay  upon  the  kings  of  this  realm 
to  pass  such  bills  sa  are  offered  to  them  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  the  name  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
whereunto  they  stand  engaged,  both  in  conscience  and  in  jus- 
tice, to  give  their  royal  assent :  in  conscience,  in  regard  of  the 
oath  that  ie  or  oug^t  to  be  taken  by  the  kings  of  this  realm 
at  their  coronation,  as  well  to  confirm  by  their  royal  assmt 
such  good  laws  ae  the  people  shall  choose,  and  to  remedy  by 
law  such  inconveniences  as  the  kingdom  may  suffer;  as  to 
keep  and  protect  the  laws  already  in  being ;  as  may  appear 
both  by  the  form  of  the  oath  upon  record,  and  in  books  of 
good  authority,  and  by  the  statute  of  the  2^  of  Edward  III. 
entitled,  The  Statute  o/Provisorg  0/ Benefices  ,■  the  form  of  which 
oath,  and  the  clause  of  the  statute  that  oonoemeth  it,  are  as 
followeth : 
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m  Bot.  Parii&mfait.  H.  IV.  N.  17, 

Fouu  juBUfENTi  soUti,  ct  oonsueti  pneBtari  per  RBon  Asqum 
in  eonim  oohonationk. 

■  Servabit  acderies  Dei,  clenque,  €t  populo,  jtaoem  ex  iattgro,  et 
ooHconHam  in  peo,  eemadttm  vires  Iwos  f 

Bespondebit,  Servabo. 

Faeist  fieri  in  omnihtujudteiit  tuia  aquom,  et  rectam  Jtatitiam, 
et  diteretionem  in  miaericordia  et  veritate,  teermdwm  vires  ituu  f 
Bec^ndebit,  Faoiam. 

ConeecUt  Justas  l^«$,  et  eontuetudines  esse  teMndai  1  et  promittia 
per  te  eat  esse  protegendai,  et  ad  Kottorem  Dei  oorroboraiadas,  quae 
milgue  elegerit,  secumdum  vires  tuas  f 

Kaspondebit,  Concede  et  prmaitio. 

Ad^iciantwque  pradiciit  inierroffationilna  qua  justa  faerint, 
pranunciatisqve  omnihvs,  confirmet  rex  se  omnia  servaluntm,  so- 
eramento  aaper  altare  praetito,  coram  cunctis. 

A  CLAUSE  ID  the  PRBAHBLE  of  a  ffTATCTK  mode  the  35  E^w.  Ill, 
entitled,  T^  Statute  o/Provisors  o/Bensficee. 

336  WAerm^xm  the  said  commona  have  prayed  our  said  lord  tJi« 
Jtinff,  that  siti  the  right  of  the  croum  of  Ei^land,  and  the  law  of 
the  said  realm  is  such,  that  upon  the  mischiefs  and  damagea,  which 
happen  to  this  realm,  he  ought,  and  it  ioitnd  6y  hia  oath,  loith 
&e  accord  of  hia  people  in  his  parliament,  thereof  to  make  remedy 
and  law,  and  in  removing  the  miachiefa  and  damagea  which  thereof 
ensue,  that  it  may  pleaae  him  thereupon  to  ordain  remedy. 

317  Owr  lord  the  Hng  aemng  the  mischiefs  and  damages  before  men-. 
fioMd,  and  having  regard  to  the  statute  made  in  the  time  of  hit. 
said  grandfather,  and  to  the  causes  contained  in  the  same,  which 
statute  holdeth  ahoayi  hit  force,  and  was  never  defeated,  repedUd^ 
nor  annulled  in  any  point,  and  by  so  much  he  it  hounden  b>/  hit 
oath  to  cause  the  same  to  be  iept  at  the  law  of  hit  realm,  though 
that,  hy  sufferance  and  negligence,  it  hath  heen  aithence  attempted 
to  tht  contrary:  also  having  regard  to  the  grievous  eomplainta 
made  to   him  by  hit  people,  in  divers  hia  parUamentt  holden 
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hereto/ore,  vnUing  to  mrdain  rema^  far  the  grtat  damaget  and 
mischieft  which  have  happmed  <md  daUjf  do  happM  to  the  church 
of  England  by  the  mid  cavae : 

'S  "  Here,  they  said,  the  lords  and  oonunons  claim  it  directly 
as  the  right  of  the  orown  of  En^md,  and  of  the  law  of  the 
kuid,  and  that  the  king  is  bound  by  his  oath,  with  the  accord 
of  his  people  in  porliunent,  to  make  remedy  and  law,  upon 
the  mischiefs  and  damages  which  happen  to  this  reahn ;  and 
the  king  doth  not  deny  it,  although  he  take  occasion  from  a 
statute  formerly  made  by  his  grandfather,  which  was  laid  as 
part  of  the  grounds  of  this  petition,  to  fix  his  answer  upon 
another  branch  of  his  oath,  and  pretermits  that  which  is  daimed 
by  the  lords  and  commons ;  which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  H 
might  have  been  excepted  against. 

■9  "  In  justice,  they  said,  they  are  obliged  thereunto,  in  respect 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them ;  which  is  as  well  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  by  the  making  new  laws,  where  there  shall  be  need, 
as  by  observing  of  laws  already  made  ;  a  kingdom  being,  many 
times,  as  much  exposed  to  ruin  for  the  want  of  a  new  law,  as 
by  the  violation  of  those  that  are  in  being :  and  this  is  bo  clear 
a  right,  that,  no  doubt,  his  majesty  would  acknowledge  it  to  be 
as  due  to  his  people,  as  his  protection.  Bat  how  tat  forth  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  judgment  of  his  parliament  therein, 
that  is  the  question.  And  certainly,  beddes  the  words  in  the 
king's  oath,  referring  unto  such  laws  as  the  people  shall  choose, 
as  in  such  things  which  concern  the  public  weal  and  good  <^ 
the  kingdom,  they  are  the  moat  proper  judges,  who  are  sent 
from  the  whole  kingdom  for  that  very  purpose ;  so  they  did 
not  find,  that  since  laws  hare  passed  by  way  of  bills,  (which 
are  read  thrice  in  both  houses,  and  committed ;  and  every  part 
and  circumstance  of  them  fully  weighed,  and  debated  upon  the 
oommitment,  and  afterwards  passed  in  both  houses,)  that  ever 
the  kings  of  this  retdm  did  deny  them,  otherwise  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  that  usual  answer,  L«  roy  s^atitera ;  which  signifies 
rather  a  suspension,  than  a  refusal  of  the  royal  assent.  And 
in  those  other  laws,  which  are  framed  by  way  of  petitions  of 
right,  the  houses  of  parliament  have  taken  themselves  to  be 
so  far  judges  of  the  ri^t  claimed  by  thera,  that  when  the 
king's  answer  hath  not,  in  every  point,  he&a  fiilly  accordii^ 
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to  tbeir  dedre,  they  have  atill  inusted  upon  their  claim,  and 
never  rested  aatifified,  till  niflh  time  as  they  had  an  answer 
aeoording  to  their  demand;  at  had  been  done  in  the  late 
Petition  of  Bight,  and  in  former  timea  upon  the  hke  oooanon. 
And  if  the  pariiament  be  judge  between  the  Idng  and  hia  people 
in  the  question  of  right,  (as  by  the  manner  in  the  clum  in 
petitions  of  right,  and  by  judgments  in  parUament,  in  oases 
of  iU^;al  impositions  and  taxes,  and  the  like,  it  appears  to  be,) 
why  should  they  not  be  so  also  in  the  question  of  the  common 
good  aod  neoesrity  of  the  kingdom ;  wherein  the  kingdom  hath 
as  dear  a  li^t  also  to  have  the  benefit  and  remedy  of  law,  as  in 
Mtj  thing  whatsoever !  Aod  yet  they  did  not  deny,  but  that  in 
private  bills,  and  also  in  public  acts  of  grace,  as  pardons,  and 
the  like  grants  of  favour,  his  majesty  might  have  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  granting  or  denjring,  as  be  should  think  fit. 

V>  "  All  this  considered,  they  said,  they  could  not  but  wonder 
that  the  contriver  of  that  message  should  eonoeive  the  people 
cf  this  luid  to  be  so  vmd  of  common  sense,  m  to  enter  into  bo 
deep  a  mistrust  of  those,  whom  they  have,  and  his  majesty 
oi^t  to  repose  so  great  a  trust  in,  as  to  despair  of  any  secu- 
rity in  their  private  estates,  by  descents,  purchases,  aasuranees, 
or  oonveyanoes ;  unless  his  majesty  should,  by  his  vote,  prevent 
the  prejudice  tiiey  might  receive  themn  by  the  votes  of  both 
houses  of  pariiament ;  as  if  th^,  who  are  especiaUy  chosen 
and  intmsted  for  that  purpose,  and  who  themselves  must  needs 
have  so  great  a  share  in  all  grievances  of  the  subject,  had 
wholly  cast  off  all  care  of  the  subject's  good,  and  his  majesty 
had  solely  taken  it  up ;  and  [as]  if  it  could  be  imagined  that 
they  should  by  their  votes  overthrow  the  ri^ts  of  descents,  pur- 
chases, or  of  any  oonveyance  or  assurance,  in  whose  judgment 
the  whole  kingdom  hath  placed  all  their  particular  interests, 
if  any  of  them  should  be  called  in  question  in  any  of  those 
eases;  and  that  (as  not  knowing  where  to  place  them  with 
greater  security)  without  any  appeal  from  them  to  any  other 
person  or  court  whatsoever. 

131  "  But  indeed  they  were  very  much  to  seek,  how  the  case  of 
HuD  could  concern  descents  and  purchases,  or  conveyances  and 
assurances  ;  unless  it  were  in  procuring  mtn-e  security  to  men  in 
their  private  interests,  by  the  preservation  of  the  whole  from 
confusion  and  destruction ;  and  much  less  did  they  understand 
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how  the  ao?ereign  power  wae  resisted  and  despised  theran. 
Certainly  no  command  from  hia  majesty,  and  his  high  court  of 
parliament,  (where  the  soverdgn  power  resides,)  was  disobeyed 
by  sir  John  Hotham ;  nor  yet  was  his  majesty's  authori^  de- 
rived out  of  any  other  court,  nor  by  any  legal  oomtnission,  or  by 
any  other  way,  wherein  the  law  had  appointed  his  majeety^s 
commands  to  be  derived  to  his  subjects  ;  and  of  what  vaiidit; 
his  verbal  commands  are,  without  any  such  stamp  of  his  au- 
thority upon  them,  and  against  the  order  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  whether  the  not  submitting  tJiereunto  be  a 
resisting  and  despising  of  the  sovereign  authority,  they  would 
leave  to  all  men  to  judge,  that  do  at  all  understand  the  go- 
vernment of  this  kingdom. 

333  "  They  acknowledged  that  his  majesty  had  made  many  ex- 
pressions of  his  zeal  and  intentions  against  the  desperate  designs 
of  the  papists ;  but  yet  it  was  also  as  true,  that  the  counsels 
which  had  prevailed  of  late  with  him  had  been  little  suitable 
to  those  expressions  and  intentions.  For  what  did  more  ad- 
vance the  open  and  bloody  design  of  the  papists  in  Ireland, 
(whereon  the  secret  plots  of  the  papists  here  did  in  alllikelihood 
depend,)  than  his  majesty's  absenting  himself,  in  that  manner 
th&t  he  did,  &om  his  parliament ;  and  setting  forth  such  sharp 
invectives  against  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  humble  petitions, 
and  other  means,  which  his  parliament  had  addressed  unto  him, 
for  his  return,  and  for  his  satisfaction  concerning  their  proceed- 
ings \  And  what  was  more  likely  to  give  a  rise  to  the  designs 
of  the  papists,  (whereof  there  were  so  many  in  the  north,  near 
to  the  town  of  Hull,)  and  of  other  mtdignant  and  ill  affected 
persons,  (which  were  ready  to  join  with  them,)  or  to  the  at- 
tempts of  foreigners  from  abroad,  than  the  continuing  of  that 
great  magazine  at  Hull,  at  this  time,  and  contrary  to  the  desire 
and  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament  \  So  that  they  had  too 
much  cause  to  believe,  that  the  papists  had  still  some  way  and 
means,  whereby  they  had  iufluence  upon  his  majesty's  counsels 
for  their  own  advantage. 

333  "  For  the  malignant  party,  they  said,  his  nu^esty  needed  not 
a  definition  of  the  law,  nor  yet  a  more  full  ohorocter  of  them 
from  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  to  find  them  out,  if  he  would 
please  only  to  apply  [the]  character  that  himself  had  made  of 
them,  to  those  unto  whom  it  dotli  properly  and  truly  belong. 
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Who  are  «o  much  diaafieoted  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
u  they  that  endeavour  to  diflaflfeot  his  majesty  from  the  houses 
of  parHanent,  and  persuade  him  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from 
them,  both  in  place  and  affootion !  Who  are  more  disafifeoted  to 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  than  such  as  lead  his  majesty 
away  from  hearkening  to  his  parliament ;  whioh,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  is  his  greatest  and  best  council ;  and 
persuade  him  to  follow  the  malioious  connsels  of  some  private 
men,  in  oppoung  and  contradicting  the  wholesome  advices  and 
just  proceedings  of  that  his  most  faithful  council  and  highest 
court  i  Who  are  they,  that  not  only  n^leot  and  despise,  but 
labour  to  undermine  the  law,  under  colour  of  maintaining  it,  but 
they  that  endeavour  to  destroy  the  fountain  and  conservatory  of 
the  law,  which  is  the  parliament!  And  who  are  they  that  set 
up  rules  for  themselves  to  walk  by,  [other]  than  such  as  are 
according  to  law,  but  they  that  will  make  other  judges  of  the 
law  than  the  law  hath  appointed ;  and  so  dispense  with  their 
obedience  to  that  whioh  the  law  calleth  authority,  and  to  their 
detenniiiations  and  resolutions,  to  whom  the  judgment  doth  ap- 
pertain by  law !  For  when  private  persons  shall  make  the  law 
to  be  their  rule  according  to  their  own  understandings,  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  those  that  are  the  competent  judges  thereof, 
they  set  up  unto  themselves  other  rules  than  the  law  doth 
acknowledge.  Who  those  persona  were,  none  knew  better  than 
his  majesty  himself :  and  if  he  would  please  to  take  aU  possible 
caution  of  them,  as  destructive  to  the  commonwealth  and  him- 
self, and  would  remove  them  from  about  him,  it  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  to  compose  all  the  distractions,  and  to  cure 
the  distempers  of  the  kingdom. 
M  "  For  the'  lord  Digby's  letter,  they  said,  they  did  not  make 
mention  of  it  as  a  ground  to  hinder  his  majesty  [from  visiting] 
his  own  fort ;  but  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  any  iur- 
diSerent  man,  that  should  read  that  letter,  and  compare  it  with 
the  posture  that  his  majesty  then  did  and  still  doth  stand  in 
towards  the  parliament,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  that  late 
action  of  his  majesty  in  going  to  Hull,  whether  the  advisers  of 
that  journey  intended  only  a  visit  of  that  fort  and  magazine  ? 

"  As  to  the  ways  and  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  the 
message  oS  the  twwitieth  of  January  lost,  so  t^ten  pressed,  but 
still  in  viun,  as  was  alleged :  their  answer  was,  that  although  so 
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often  aa  that  message  of  the  twentieth  of  Jamuuy  hod  been 
pleased,  wo  often  had  their  privileges  been  oleu-ly  infringed,  that 
a  way  and  method  of  prooeeding  should  be  prescribed  to  them, 
as  well  for  the  settling  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  as  for  the  pre- 
senting of  their  own  desires,  (a  tJiing  ^rtiicb  in  former  parlia- 
ments bad  always  been  excepted  agtunst  as  a  breaoh  of  privilege,) 
yet,  in  respect  to  the  matter  contained  in  that  message,  and  out 
of  their  earnest  desire  to  beget  a  good  understanding  betwe«i 
his  majesty  and  them,  they  swallowed  down  all  matters  of 
eiroumstanoe ;  and  had  ere  that  time  presented  the  obief  of 
th^  desires  to  his  majesty,  had  they  not  been  totwrupted  witii 
eontimud  denials,  even  of  those  things  that  were  necessary  for 
their  present  security  and  subsistence ;  and  had  not  those  de- 
nials been  followed  with  perpetual  invectives  against  them  luid 
ihmr  proceedings;  uid  had  not  those  invectives  been  heaped 
upon  them  so  thiek  one  after  another,  (who  were  in  a  manner 
already  taken  up  wholly  with  the  pressing  affiurs  of  this  king' 
dom,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,)  that  as  they  had  litde 
enoouiagement  from  thence  to  hc^  for  any  good  answers  to 
their  desires,  so  they  had  not  so  much  time  left  them  to  perfect 
them  in  sni^  a  manner  as  to  offer  tbem  to  his  miyeety. 
336  "  They  confessed  it  a  resolution  most  worthy  of  a  prinoe  and 
of  his  majesty,  to  shut  Ids  ears  against  any  Uiat  would  inoUne 
him  to  a  civil  war ;  and  to  abhor  the  very  apprehenaon  of  it. 
But  they  could  not  believe  that  mind  to  have  been  in  them  that 
came  wittt  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  commons ;  or  in  them 
that  accompanied  hia  majesty  to  H«iiptoa~ooart,  and  appeared 
in  a  wariike  maimer  at  Kingston  upon  Thames  ;  or  in  divers  <^ 
them  who  followed  his  majesty  then  lately  to  Hull ;  or  in  ttiem 
who  after  drew  their  swords  in  York,  demanding,  Who  tootdd  h« 
for  ikt  king  f  nor  in  them  that  advised  his  majesty  to  dedare  sir 
John  Hotham  a  traitor,  before  the  message  was  sent  oonoeming 
that  business  to  the  parliament,  or  to  make  proportions  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  oounty  of  York  to  asmst  his  majesty  to  proceed 
agmnst  him  in  a  way  of  foroe,  before  he  bad,  or  possibly  could 
receive  an  answer  from  the  pariiament,  to  whom  ho  had  sent  to 
demand  justice  of  than  against  sir  John  Hotham  for  that  &ct : 
and  if  tiiose  malignant  spirits  [should]  ever  force  them  to  defend 
their  religion,  the  kingdom,  the  privil^es  of  puiiament,  and  the 
i%hts  uid  liberties  of  the  sabjects,  wi^  thrar  swords ;  the  Uood 
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Mid  dMb^ati<Mi  that  dtoold  ensue  tbereupon  must  be  wholly 
cast  upon  tbor  aoeoimt;  Qod  and  their  own  ooniKneneea  told 
them,  that  they  were  clear ;  and  th^  doubted  not,  but  God  and 
the  whole  woiid  woold  clear  them  therein. 
}7  "  For  captain  Leg,  the;  had  not  said  that  he  wm  aocnsed,  or 
that  then  was  sny  charge  agunst  hnn,  for  the  bringing  np  of 
the  aru^ ;  but  ihat  he  wu  employed  in  that  bunneaa.  And  for 
that  eoneeming  the  eari  of  Newcaatie,  mentioned  by  his  majesty, 
whioh  was  said  to  have  been  asked  long  since,  and  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  be  answered :  they  conceived  it  was  a  question  of 
more  difficulty,  and  harder  to  be  answered,  why,  when  his 
majesty  held  tt  aeoeflsaiy,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  first 
moved  from  the  houses  of  pMiiuneat,  Uiat  a  governor  should 
be  placed  in  that  town,  sir  J<]iin  Hotham,  a  gentienum  of  knows 
fortune  and  integrity,  tmd  a  person  of  whom  both  houses  of  par' 
Hament  had  expressed  their  confidence,  should  be  refused  by  his 
majesty;  and  the  eori  of  Newcastle  (who,  by  the  way,  was  so  &r 
named  in  the  business  of  bringing  up  the  army,  tJiat  although 
there  was  not  ground  enou^  for  a  judiraal  proceeding,  yet  there 
was  ground  of  suspicion  ;  at  least  his  reputation  was  not  left  so 
unblemished  Uiereby,  as  that  he  should  be  thought  the  fittest 
man  in  En^nd  for  that  employment  of  HuQ)  should  be  sent 
down  in  a  private  way  from  his  majesty  to  take  upon  him  tiiat 
government !  And  why  he  should  dif^ise  himself  under  uiother 
Dame,  when  he  oame  thither,  as  he  did  i  But  whosoever  should 
consider,  together  with  those  droumstances,  that  of  the  time 
when  m  John  Hotham  was  appcnnted  l^  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  take  upon  him  that  employment,  whioh  was  presently 
after  his  majesty's  coming  to  the  house  of  commons,  tind  upon 
the  retiring  hhns^  to  Hampton-oourt,  and  the  lord  Digby's 
MtfemUing  of  cavtdierB  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  would  find 
reason  enough  why  that  town  of  Hull  should  be  cominitted 
rather  to  sir  John  Hotham,  by  the  authority  of  both  houses 
of  partiament,  than  to  the  earl  c^  Newcastle,  sent  from  his 
majesty  in  that  manner  that  he  was.  And  for  the  power  that 
or  John  Hot^iun  had  frvin  the  two  houses  of  p^liamMit,  the 
better  it  was  known  and  understood,  they  wwe  ccmfident  the 
more  it  would  be  approved  and  jusUfied :  and  as  they  did  not 
conceive  that  his  majeHty''B  refiisiJ  to  have  that  magazine  re- 
moved could  give  any  advantage  against  him  to  have  it  takwi 
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from  him,  and  as  no  such  thiog  was  done,  eo  they  could  not 
conceive  for  what  other  reason  any  should  oounsel  hia  majesty 
not  to  suffer  it  to  be  removed  upon  the  desire  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  except  it  were,  that  they  had  an  intentitm  to  make 
use  of  it  against  them. 

138  "  They  said,  they  did  not  except  a^inst  those  that  presented 
a  petition  to  his  majesty  at  York  for  the  continuance  of  the 
magazine  at  Hull,  in  respect  of  their  oondition,  or  in  respect  of 
their  number ;  because  they  were  mean  persons,  or  because 
they,  were  few ;  but  because  they  being  but  a  few,  and  there 
being  so  many  more  in  the  county  of  as  good  quality  as  them- 
selves, (who  had,  by  their  petition  to  his  majesty,  disavowed 
that  act  of  theirs,)  that  they  should  take  upon  them  the  -style 
of  all  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  that  county,  and  under 
that  title  should  presume  to  interpose  their  advice  contrary  to 
the  votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  and  if  it  could  be  made 
to  t^pear,  that  any  of  those  petitions  that  are  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  have  bewi 
of  a  strange  nature,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  that,  tbey  were 
confident  titat  they  were  never  recdved  with  their  consent  and 
approbation. 

39  "  Whether  there  was  an  intention  to  deprive  sir  John  Ho- 
tham  of  his  life,  if  his  majesty  had  been  admitted  into  Hull  j 
and  whether  the  information  were  such,  as  that  be  had  ground 
to  believe  it,  they  would  not  bring  into  question  ;  for  that  was 
not,  nor  ought  to  have  been,  the  ground  for  doing  what  he 
did :  neither  was  the  number  of  his  majesty^s  attendants,  for 
being  more  or  fewer,  much  considerable  in  this  case ;  for  al- 
though it  were  true,  that  if  his  majesty  had  entered  with 
twenty  horse  only,  he  might  happily  have  found  means  for  to 
have  forced  the  entrance  of  the  rest  of  his  train ;  who,  being 
once  in  the  town,  would  not  have  been  long  without  arms ; 
yet  that  was  not  the  ground  upon  which  sir  John  Hotham 
was  to  proceed ;  but  upon  the  admittance  of  the  king  into  the 
town  at  all,  so  as  to  deliver  up  the  town  and  mag&zine  unto 
him,  and  to  whomsoever  he  should  ^ve  the  oonunand  thereof, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment^ by  whom  he  was  intrusted  to  the  contrary :  and  his 
majesty  having  declared  that  to  be  his  intention  concerning 
the  town,  in  a  message  that  ho  sent  to  the  parliament,  not 
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long  before  he  weot  to  Hnll ;  aaying,  tfaat  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  that  town  efaoold  be  delivered  up  to  him,  whensoever  he 
pleased,  as  supposing  it  to  be  kept  against  Mm ;  and  in  like 
manner  concerning  his  magazine,  in  his  message  of  the  twenty 
fourth  of  April,  wherein  it  is  expresaed,  that  his  majesty  went 
thither  with  a  purpose  to  take  into  his  hands  the  magazine, 
and  to  dispose  of  it  in  auoh  manner  as  he  should  think  fit ; 
upon  tbose  terms,  sir  John  Hotham  could  not  have  admitted 
his  majesty,  and  have  made  good  his  trust  to  the  parliament, 
though  his  m^esty  would  have  entered  alone,  without  any  at- 
tendants at  all  of  his  own,  or  of  the  prince  or  duke,  his  sons ; 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  be  less  than  they  were  in  their  num- 
ber, but  oould  heartily  wish  that  they  were  generally  better  io 
th^  conditions. 
^  "  In  the  close  of  that  message,  his  majesty  stated  the  case  of 
Hull ;  and  thereupon  inferred,  that  the  act  of  sir  John  Hotham 
was  levying  war  gainst  the  king ;  and,  consequently,  that  it 
was  no  less  than  high  treason  by  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
the  2j  Edw.  III.  ch.  3,  unless  the  sense  of  that  statute  were  very 
far  differing  from  the  letter  thereof. 

"  In  the  stating  of  that  case,  they  said,  divers  particulars  might 
be  observed,  wherein  it  was  not  rightly  stated :  as, 

I .  "  That  his  majesty''s  going  to  Hull  was  only  an  endeavour 
to  visit  a  town  and  fort  of  his :  whereas  it  was  indeed  to  possess 
himself  of  the  town  and  magarine  there,  and  to  dispose  of  them 
as  he  himself  should  think  good,  without  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  orders  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  as  did  clearly 
appear  by  his  majesty^s  own  declaration  of  his  intentions  therein, 
by  his  messages  to  both  bouses,  immediately  before  and  aft«r 
that  journey.  Nor  could  they  believe,  that  any  man,  who  should 
consider  the  ciroumstanoeB  of  that  journey  to  Hull,  oould  think, 
that  his  majesty  would  have  gone  thither  at  that  time,  and  in 
that  posture  that  he  was  pleased  to  put  himself  in  towards  the 
pariiament,  if  he  had  intended,  only  a  visit  of  the  town  and 
magazine. 

3.  "  It  was  said  to  be  his  majesty's  own  town  and  his  own 
magazine,  which  being  understood  in  that  sense  as  was  before 
expressed,  as  if  his  majesty  bad  a  private  interest  of  propriety 
therein,  they  could  not  admit  it  to  be  so. 

3.  "  Which  was  the  main  point  of  all,  sir  John  Hotham 
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WM  mid  to  ha,ye  ahnt  the  gates  againat  his  majeify,  uid  to 
have  mode  resintcuice  with  armed  men,  in  defisooe  of  his  hm^ 
jeaty ;  whereaH  it  was  indeed  in  obedience  to  his  majesty  and 
his  authority,  and  tor  his  scwiee,  Mid  the  aemoe  of  the  king^  . 
d<xn ;  for  whieh  use  only  all  that  interest  is  Uiat  the  king  hatfa 
in  the  town ;  and  it  is  no  further  his  to  dispose  of,  than  he 
useth  it  for  that  end  :  and  sir  John  Hotham  being  e<xnmanded 
to  keep  the  town  and  magazine  for  his  majesty  and  the  king' 
dom,  and  not  to  deJiver  tiiem  up  but  by  his  majesty's  authority 
signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  all  Uiat  was  to  be 
undM«tood  by  those  expressicms,  of  his  d«tying  and  opposing 
his  majesty's  «itranoe,  imd  telhng  him  in  plain  terms  that 
he  iduMild  not  come  in,  was  only  this,  that  he  humbly  desired 
his  majesty  to  forbear  his  entranoe  till  he  might  aoquwnt 
the  paiiiament;  and  that  his  authority  might  come  signified 
to  him  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  aoeording  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  And  oertoinly,  if  the  lettw  of  the  statute  of 
the  %$  Edw.  III.  oh.  3.  be  thou^t  to  import  this  ;  tiiat  no  war 
can  be  levied  against  the  king  but  what  is  directed  and  intended 
against  hia  person,  or  that  every  levying  of  forces,  for  tiie 
defenoe  of  the  king's  authority  and  of  his  kingdom,  against 
the  personal  oonunands  of  the  king  opposed  thereunto,  thoogfa 
acomnpuiied  with  his  presmce,  is  levying  war  against  the  king, 
it  is  very  far  frmn  the  sense  of  that  statute  ;  and  so  much  1^ 
statute  itself  speaks,  (besides  the  authority  of  book  oaaes ;  pre- 
cedents of  divers  traitors  oondemned  upon  tJiat  interpretatiMi 
thereof.)  For  if  the  olause  of  levying  of  war  had  been  meant 
only  against  the  king's  person,  what  need  had  there  been  thereof 
after  the  other  branch  of  treason,  in  the  same  statute,  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  which  would  neeeasarily  have  implied 
this  i  And  because  the  former  olause  doth  imply  this,  it  seems 
not  at  aD  to  be  intended  in  this  latter  branch ;  but  only  the 
levying  of  ww  agtunst  the  king,  that  is,  against  his  laws  and 
autiiority :  and  the  levying  ot  war  agtunst  his  laws  and  autho- 
rity, though  not  against  his  person,  is  levying  war  against  the 
Id^ ;  bat  tiie  levyii^  of  force  against  his  personal  commands, 
though  accompanied  with  his  presence,  and  not  against  his  laws 
and  authority,  but  in  the  maintenwice  thereof,  is  no  levying  of 
war  against  the  king,  but  for  him. 
|i     "  Here  was  then,  they  said,  thmr  oase  :  In  a  time  of  so  numy 
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iBMOMTS  plot*  and  dangns  of  foroo  agaiiut  the  puJuwaent 
and  the  kingdom ;  in  a  time  of  prob»Ue  inTAsioa  from  abroad, 
and  thai,  to  begin  at  Hull,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mu- 
ing  npm  ao  great  a  magaziiie  there ;  In  a  time  of  bo  great 
distanee  and  alienation  of  hii  majeaty'i  aSeotions  from  his  par- 
liameat,  (and  in  th«n  from  fai«  kin^om,  which  they  represent,) 
by  the  wicked  euggestions  of  a  few  malignant  persona,  by  irtuwe 
miaeiiieTona  oonnaels  he  waa  wholly  led  away  from  liia  par- 
UameDt,  and  their  faithful  advioes  and  oounaeU :  in  audi  a 
time,  the  lords  and  oommooi  in  pariiament  command  air  John 
Hotham  to  draw  in  §<»ne  of  tiie  trained  bands  of  the  porta 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Hull,  for  the  aecuring  that  town  and 
maganne  for  the  sertioe  of  his  majesty  and  of  the  kingdom : 
of  the  safety  vrbeteci  there  is  a  higher  trust  reposed  in  them 
(ban  any  where  cdse ;  and  they  are  the  proper  judges  of  the 
danger  thereof. 
43  "  Thia  town  and  magazine  being  intrusted  to  air  John  Ho- 
tham, with  express  order  not  to  deliver  than  up,  but  by  the 
king's  authority,  signified  by  both  houses  of  p^iament;  his 
majesty,  oontiary  to  the  advice  and  direction  of  both  bouses 
of  parliunent,  without  the  authority  of  any  court,  or  of  any 
legal  way,  wherein  the  law  appointa  the  king  to  speak  and 
eommaod,  accompanied  with  the  same  evil  oooncil  about  him 
that  he  bad  before,  by  a  verbal  command,  requires  sir  John 
Hotham  to  admit  him  into  the  town,  that  he  migbt.  dispose 
of  it,  and  of  the  m^^arine  there,  according  to  his  own,  or  rather 
aooording  to  the  j^fMsure  of  those  evil  oounsellors,  who  are  atiU 
in  so  mntdi  credit  about  him ;  in  like  manner  as  the  \ord  Digby 
had  eontinual  reooune  unto  and  countenance  from  the  queeoV 
majesty  in  Holland ;  by  whioh  means  he  had  opportunity  still 
to  oommunioate  his  traitorous  conceptions  and  Buggesti<H]8  to 
both  their  majesties ;  such  as  those  were  otmcerning  his  ma- 
jesty's retiring  to  a  place  of  strength,  and  declaring  hims^, 
uid  his  own  adyanong  his  QUijesty's  service  in  such  a  way 
beyond  the  seas,  and  after  that,  resorting  to  hifl  majesty  |n 
sndi  a  plaoe  of  strraigth  i  and  divers  other  things  of  that  na- 
ture, contained  in  bis  letter  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and  to  sir 
Lewis  Dives ;  a  pcoaon  that  had  not  the  least  part  in  t^  late 
buainesB  of  Hidl,  and  was  presooitly  despatcAied  away  into  Hol- 
land, soon  after  his  majesty's  retiim  from  Hull ;  fw  what  pur- 
pose, tJiey  left  the  worid  to  judge. 
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144  "  Upon  the  refiuial  of  air  John  Hotham  to  admit  Ins  majesty 
into  Hull,  presently,  without  any  due  process  of  law,  before  his 
majesty  had  sent  up  the  narration  of  his  faot  to  the  parliament, 
he  was  proolumed  traitor ;  and  yet  it  was  said,  that  therein  was 
no  violation  of  the  subject's  right,  nor  any  breach  of  the  law, 
nor  of  the  privilege  of  pariiament,  though  sir  John  Hotham  be 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  that  his  majesty  must 
have  better  reason  than  bare  votes  to  believe  the  contrary ; 
although  the  votes  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,' 
being  the  great  comioil  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  reason  of  the 
king  and  of  the  kingdom :  yet  these  votes,  they  said,  did  not 
want  dear  and  apparent  reason  for  them ;  for  if  the  solemn  pro- 
claiming a  man  a  traitor  signify  any  thing,  it  puts  a  man,  and  all 
those  that  any  way  aid,  assist,  or  adhwe  unto  him,  into  the  same 
condition  of  traitors ;  and  draws  upon  him  all  the  consequences 
of  treason  :  and  if  that  might  be  done  by  law,  without  due  pro- 
oesfi  of  law,  the  subject  hath  a  [vwy]  poor  defence  of  the  law, 
and  a  very  small,  if  any,  proportion  of  liberty  thereby.  And  it 
is  as  little  satisfaction  to  a  man  that  shall  be  exposed  to  such 
penalties  by  that  declaration  of  him  to  be  a  trutor,  to  say,  be 
shall  have  a  le^al  trial  afterwards,  as  it  is  to  condemn  a  man 
first,  and  try  him  afterwards.  And  if  there  could  be  a  necessity 
for  any  such  proclaiming  a  man  a  traitor,  without  due  process  of 
law,  yet  there  was  none  in  this  case ;  for  his  majeety  mi^t  have 
as  well  .expected  the  judgment  of  parliament,  (which  was  the 
ri^t  way,)  as  he  had  leisure  to  send  to  them  to  demand  justice 
against  sir  John  Hotham.  And  the  breach  of  privil^e  of  par- 
liament  was  as  clear  in  this  case  as  the  subversion  of  the  sub- 
ject's common  right :  for  though  the  privileges  of  pariiament  do 
not  extend  to  those  cases  mentioned  in  the  declaration  of  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  peace,  so  as  to  exempt  the  members  of 
parliament  from  punishment,  nor  from  aU  manner  of  process  and 
trial,  OS  it  doth  in  other  oases ;.  yet  it  doth  privil^je  tiiem  in  the 
way  and  method  of  their  trial  and  puni^ment ;  and  that  the 
pariiament  should  have  the  cause  first  brou^t  before  them,  that 
they  may  judge  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  grounds  of  the  accusatitm, 
and  bow  far  forth  the  manner  of  their  trial  may  concern  or  not 
concern  the  privily  of  pariiament.  Otherwise  it  would  be  in 
the  power,  not  only  of  his  majesty,  but  of  every  private  man, 
imder  pretensions  of  treasons,  or  those  otJier  crimes,  to  take  any 
man  from  his  service  in  parliament ;  and  so  as  many  one  after 
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■noUter  as  lie  pleaaeth;  and,  coiuequentiy,  to  make  a  pariia- 
ment  what  he  will  when  he  will ;  which  would  be  a  breach  of  so 
esBOTitiBl  a  privilege  of  pariiwnent,  aa  that  the  very  being  thereof 
depends  upon  it.  And  therefore  they  no  ways  doHbtod  but  every 
me,  that  had  token  the  protestation,  would,  according  to  his 
Bolemn  vow  and  oath,  defend  it  with  his  life  and  fortune.  Neither 
did  the  flitting  of  a  parliament  suspend  aU,  or  any  law,  in  main- 
taining that  law  whioh  upholds  the  privilege  of  parliament; 
which  upholds  the  parliam^it ;  which  uphcdds  the  kingdcm. 
And  they  were  so  for  from  believing  that  his  majesty  was  the 
<«iiy  person  agtunst  whom  treason  could  not  be  committed,  that, 
in  some  aense,  they  acknowledged  he  was  the  only  person 
against  whom  it  oould  be  committed;  that  is,  as  he  is  king: 
and  that  treason  which  is  against  the  kingdom  is  more  against 
the  king,  than  that  which  is  against  his  person ;  because  he  is 
king  :  for  that  very  treason  is  not  treason,  as  it  is  against  him 
as  a  man,  but  as  a  man  that  is  a  king,  and  as  he  hath  relation 
to  the  kingdom,  and  stands  as  a  person  intrusted  with  the  king- 
dwn,  and  discbai^iiig  that  trust. 
U  *'  Now,  they  said,  the  case  was  truly  stated,  and  all  the  worid 
might  judge  where  the  lault  was ;  althoufj^  they  must  avow, 
that  there  ooold  be  no  competent  judge  of  this  or  any  the  like 
OBM,  but  a  parliamoit.  And  they  were  as  confident,  that  his 
majesty  should  never  have  cause  to  resort  to  any  other  court, 
or  course,  for  the  vindication  of  his  just  privileges,  and  for  the 
reooveiy  and  mmnteoanoe  of  his  known  and  undoubted  rights, 
if  there  dwnld  be  any  invasicMi  or  violation  thereof,  than  to  his 
high  court  of  pariiament :  and  ia  case  those  wicked  counsellors 
about  him  dionld  drive  him  into  any  other  course  from  and 
•gainst  his  puliament,  whatever- his  majesty^s  expressions  and 
intentions  were,  they  should  apped  to  all  mm's  consciences; 
and  desire,  that-  they  would  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts, 
and  think  with  themselves,  whether  such  persons,  as"  had  of  late, 
and  still  did  resort  unto  his  majesty,  and  had  his  ear  and  favour 
DMwt,  dither  had  been  or  were  more  zealous  assertors  of  the  true 
protestant  profession,  (althou^  they  believed  they  were  more 
earnest  in  the  protestant  profession  than  in  the  protestant  reli- 
gion,) or  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
priril^es  of  the  parliament,  than  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  pariiammit ;  who  were  insinuated  to  be  the  deserters,  if  not 
TOU II.  M 
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the  deatn^era  of  them  1  and  whether,  if  thej  oodd  master  tliis 
pariiament  by  force,  the;  would  not  hold  up  ^e  same  power  to 
deprive  na  of  all  parliaments ;  which  are  the  ground  and  pillar 
of  the  subject's  liberty,  and  t^t  which  only  maketh  Englaitd  a 
free  monarohj'. 
946  <'  For  the  order  of  aaaistance  to  the  committee  of  both  booses, 
as  they  had  no  directions  or  [instructions],  but  what  had  the 
law  for  their  limits,  and  the  safety  of  the  land  for  their  ends,  so 
they  doubted  not  but  all  persons  mentioned  in  that  order,  and 
all  his  majesty's  good  subjects,  would  yield  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  authority,  signified  therein  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. And  that  all  men  might  the  better  know  their  duty  in 
matters  of  that  nature,  and  upon  how  sure  a  ground  they  go 
that  follow  the  judgment  of  parliament  for  their  guide,  they 
wished  them  judiciously  to  consider  the  true  meaning  and  ground 
of  that  statute  made  in  the  eleventhyearof  kingHen.  VII.  oh.  i. 
which  was  printed  at  large  in  the  end  of  his  majeoty's  message 
of  the  fourth  of  May :  that  statute  proridee,  that  none  teho  shall 
attend  upon  the  hing,  and  do  him  trve  lertice,  thould  be  attainted, 
or  Jbr/eit  any  thing.  What  was  the  scope  of  that  statute  *  To 
provide  that  men  should  not  suffer  as  traitors,  for  serving  the 
king  in  his  wars  according  te  the  du^  of  their  allegifmoe!  If 
this  had  been  all,  it  had  been  a  very  needless  and  ridiculous 
statute.  Was  it  then  intended,  (as  th^  seemed  to  take  the 
meaning  of  it  to  be  that  caused  it  to  be  printed  after  his  ma- 
jesty's message,)  that  they  should  be  free  from  aQ  crime  and 
penalty  that  ahould  follow  the  king,  and  serve  him  in  war  in 
any  case  whatsoever ;  whether  it  were  for  or  agtunst  the  king- 
dom, and  the  laws  tiiereof  I  That  could  not  be ;  f<»  that  oould 
not  stand  with  the  duty  of  their  allowance ;  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  statute,  was  expressed  to  be  fo  mtm  the  king  for  the 
time  being  m  Me  wan,  for  the  defewx  of  him  and  the  land ,-  uid 
therefore  if  it  be  agunst  the  land,  (as  it  cannot  be  understood 
to  be  otherwise  if  it  be  against  the  parliament,  the  represmita- 
tive  body  of  the  kingdom,)  it  is  a  declining  Irom  the  duty  of 
allegiance  ;  which  this  statute  supposeth  may  be  done,  though 
m^i  should  follow  the  king's  person  in  the  war  :  otherwise  there 
had  been  no  need  of  such  a  proviso  in  the  eoA.  of  the  statute, 
that  none  Aotdd  taJce  ben^  therdiy  that  thoald  det^ine  fnm  their 
allegiance.     That  therefore  which  is  the  principal  va?b  in  this 
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rtatote  is,  the  [serviDg]  of  the  king  for  the  time  being ;  which 
ooold  not  be  meant  of  a  Perkin  Warbeok,  or  &ay  that  should  call 
himadf  king ;  bat  fiuoh  a  one,  aa,  whatever  hia  title  might  prove, 
either  in  himself  or  in  his  aneestors,  should  be  received  and 
acknowledged  for  auoh  by  the  kingdom ;  the  consent  whereof 
cannot  be  disoemed  but  by  parliament ;  the  act  whereof  is  the 
aet  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  the  personal  suffrage  of  the  peers 
and  the  del^ate  consent  of  all  the  commons  of  England. 

147  "  And  Henry  Vn.,awise  king,  [considering]  that  what  was  th« 
case  (^  Sioh.  Ill,  his  predecessor,  might  by  chance  of  battle  be 
his  oWb  ;  and  that  he  might  at  once,  by  such  a  statute  as  this. 
Satisfy  such  as  had  served  his  predecessoF  in  his  wars,  and  also 
Beoure  those  which  should  serve  him,  who  might  Othei^vise  fear 
to  serve  him  in  the  wars ;  lest  by  chaaoe  of  battle  that  might 
happoi  to  him  also  (if  a  duke  of  York  had  set  up  a  title  against 
lum)  which  had  happened  to  his  predecessor,  he  procured  this 
statute  to  be  made,  tiat  no  man  should  he  accov/ated  a  traitor 
for  aarvinff  tie  Hnff  in  hit  vxtrs  far  the  time  beinff,  that  is,  which 
was  for  t\»  present  allowed  and  received  by  the  parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  kingdom :  and,  as  it  is  truly  suggested  in  the 
preamble  <A  ihe  statute,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  reason  or  cou'- 
Biuenoe  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  seeing  men  should  be  put 
opoD  an  impossibility  of  knowing  their  duty,  if  the  judgment  of 
Que  hi^est  court  should  not  be  a  rule  and  guide  to  them :  and 
if  the  judgment  thereof  should  not  be  followed,  where  the  ques- 
tion is,  who  w  Hnff,  much  more,  lehat  ie  the  test  terviee  of  ihe 
ting  and  hiagdom :  and  therefore  those  who  should  guide  them- 
selves by  the  judgment  of  pariiament,  ought,  whatever  happen, 
to  be  secure  and  free  from  all  account  and  penalties.  Upon  the 
grounds  and  equity  of  this  very  statute. 

j^  "  They  sud,  they  would  conclude,  that  although  those  wicked 
counsellors  about  his  majesty  had  presumed,  under  his  majesty's 
name,  to  put  that  dishonour  and  affront  upon  both  houses  of 
pariiament;  and  to  make  them  the  countenancers  of  treason, 
enou^  to  have  dissolved  ^  the  bands  and  sinews  of  confidence 
between  his  majesty  and  his  parliament,  (of  whom  the  maxim 
of  the  law  Is,  that  a  dithonoufable  thing  ought  not  to  be  imagined 
of  them,)  yet  they  doubted  not,  but  it  should,  in  the  end,  appear 
to  all  the  world,  that  th^  endeavours  had  been  most  hearty 
and  sincere,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  proteatant  rdigioo, 
M  2 
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the  king^s  just  prerogative,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land, 
aod  the  privilegeB  of  parliament :  in  which  endeavours,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  they  would  still  persist,  though  they  should  perish 
in  the  work ;  whioh  if  it  should  be,  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that 
religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  parliaments,  would  not  be  long  lived 
after  them." 

3«)  This  declaration  wrought  more  upon  the  mindB  of 
men  than  all  that  they  had  done ;  for  the  business  at 
Hull  was  by  very  many  thought  to  he  done  before  pro- 
jected ;  and  the  argument  of  the  militia  to  be  entered 
upon  at  first  in  passion,  and  afterwards  pursued  with 
that  vehemence,  insensibly,  by  being  enga{;ed  ;  and  that 
both  extravagances  had  so  much  weighed  down  the  king's 
trespasses  in  coming  to  the  house  and  accusing  the  mem- 
bers, that  a  reasonable  agreement  would  have  been  the 
sooner  consented  to  on  all  hands.  But  when  by  this 
declaration  they  saw  foundations  laid,  upon  which  not 
only  what  had  been  already  done  would  be  well  justi- 
fied, but  whatsoever  they  should  hereafter  find  conve- 
nient to  second  what  was  already  done ;  and  that  not 
only  the  king,  but  the  regal  power,  was  either  suppressed 
or  deposited  in  other  hands ;  the  irregularity  and  mon- 
strousness  of  which  principles  found  little  opposition  or 
resistance,  even  for  the  irregularity  and  monstrousness : 
very  many  thought  it  as  unsafe  to  be  present  at  those 
consultations,  as  to  consent  to  the  conclusions ;  and  so 
great  numbers  of  the  members  of  both  houses  absented 
themselves ;  and  many,  especially  of  the  house  of  peers, 
resorted  to  his  miyesty  at  York.  So  that  in  the  debates 
of  the  highest  consequence  there  were  not  usually  pre- 
sent in  the  house  of  commons  the  fifth  part  of  their 
just  numbers ;  and  very  oft«n,  not  above  a  dozen  or 
thirteen  in  the  house  of  peers.  In  the  mean  time  the 
king  had  a  full  court,  and  received  all  comers  with  great 
clemency  and  grace ;    calling  alvrays  all   the   peers  to 
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council,  and  communicatiDg  with  them  all  such  declara- 
tioni  he  thought  fit  to  puhliah  in  answer  to  those  of  the 
parliament ;  and  all  messages,  and  whatever  else  was 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  his  condi~ 
tion :  and,  having  now  the  great  seal  with  him,  issued 
such  proclamations  as  were  seasonable  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  First  he  published  a 
declaration  in  answer  to  that  of  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
in  which  hie  majesty  said : 

Sf>  "  That  if  he  oould  be  weary  of  taking  any  pains  for  the 
B&tiafaotion  of  his  pec^le,  and  to  undeceive  them  of  those  sp^- 
doiiB,  iiM0chieTou8  infuBions,  whioh  were  daily  instilled  into 
them,  to  shake  and  corrupt  their  loyalty  and  affection  to  his 
majesty  and  hie  government,  after  eo  full  and  ample  deolaJ^tion 
of  himself  and  intentions,  and  so  fair  and  satisftMitory  answers 
to  all  such  matters  as  had  been  objected  to  him,  by  a  major 
part  present  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  he  might  well  give 
over  that  labour  of  his  pen,  and  «t  still,  till  it  should  please 
Ood  to  enlighten  the  affections  and  understandings  of  his  good 
subjects  on  bis  behalf,  (which  he  doubted  not  but  that  in  his 
good  time  he  would  do,)  that  they  might  see  his  sufferings 
were  their  sufferings :  but  since,  instead  of  applying  themselves 
to  the  method  proposed  by  bis  majesty,  of  making  suoh  solid 
particular  propositions  as  might  establish  a  good  understanding 
between  them,  or  of  following  the  advice  of  his  council  of  Scot- 
land, (with  whom  they  communicated  their  affaire,)  in  forbeai> 
ing  all  means  that  might  make  the  breach  wider  and  the  woand 
deeper,  they  hod  chosen  to  pursue  his  majesty  with  new  re- 
proaches, or  rather  to  continue  and  improve  Uie  old,  by  adding, 
uid  varying  little  circumstances  and  language  in  matters  for- 
merly urged  by  them,  and  luUy  answered  by  his  majesty,  he 
had  prevailed  with  himself,  upon  very  mature  and  particular 
consideration  of  it,  to  answer  the  late  printed  book,  entitled 
a  Dedaration  or  Remtmttrance  of  the  Lords  and  Commong,  which 
was  ordered,  the  nineteentb  of  May  last,  to  be  printed  and 
published ;  hoping  then,  that  they  would  put  his  majesty  to 
no  more  of  that  trouble,  but  that  that  should  have  been  the 
la«t  of  such  a  nature  they  would  have  communicated  to  his 
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people;  and  that  they  would  not,  as  they  had  done  nnee, 
have  thought  St  to  assault  faim  with  a  newer  declaration, 
indeed  of  a  very  new  nature  and  learning  {  wfai^  should  have 
another  answer :  and  he  doubted  not,  but  that  his  good  eub^ 
jects  would  in  short  time  be  so  well  instructed  in  the  differenoes 
and  mistakinge  between  them,  that  th^  would  plainly  discern, 
without  resigning  their  reason  and  understanding  to  his  pre- 
rogative, or  the  infallibility  of  a  now  major  part  of  botii  honsea 
of  paHiament,  (infected  by  a  few  malignant  epirits,)  where  the 
fault  was. 
351  "  His  majesty  said,  though  he  should  with  all  humility  and 
cdaority  be  always  forward  to  acknowledge  the  infinite  mercy 
and  providence  of  Almighty  God,  vouchsafed  so  many  several 
ways  to  himself  and  this  nation ;  yet,  since  Qod  himself  doth 
not  allow  that  we  should  fancy  and  create  dangers  to  ourselves, 
that  we  might  manifest  and  publish  his  merey  la  our  deliver- 
ance ;  he  must  profess,  that  he  did  not  know  those  deUveranoes, 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  that  declaration,  &om  so  many 
wicked  plots  and  deigns,  nnoe  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
which,  if  they  had  taken  effect,  would  have  brought  min  and 
destruction  upon  this  kingdom.  His  majesty  w^  knew  the 
great  labour  and  skill  which  hod  been  used  to  amuse  and  af- 
fright his  good  subjects  with  fears  and  apprehensions  of  plots 
and  conspiracies ;  the  several  pamphlets  published,  and  letters 
scattered  up  and  down,  fiiU  of  such  ridiculous,  contemptible 
animadvendons  to  that  purpose,  as  (though  they  found,  for 
what  end  God  knows,  very  unuau^  countenance)  no  sober  man 
would  be  moved  with  them.  But,  he  must  confess,  he  hod  never 
been  able  to  inform  himself  of  any  such  pernicious,  formed 
design  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  nnce  the  beginning 
of  Uiis  parliament,  as  was  mentioned  in  that  declaration,  or 
which  might  be  any  warrant  to  those  great  fears  both  houses 
of  parliament  seemed  to  be  transported  with  ;  but  he  had  great 
reason  to  bdieve,  that  more  mischief  and  danger  had  been  raised 
and  begotten,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  kingdom,  than  cured 
or  prevented,  by  those  fears  and  jealousies.  '  And  therefore, 
however  the  rumour  and  discourse  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
might  have  been  necessary  to  the  deigns  of  particular  men, 
they  should  do  well  not  to  pay  any  false  devotions  to  Almighty 
Ood,  who  discerns  whether  our  dangers  are  real  or  pretended, 
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■S)  "  For  the  bringing  up  of  the  army  to  Load(Hi,  as  his  nu^esty 
had  heretofore,  by  no  other  direction  than  the  testimony  of  a 
good  oonadenoe,  called  God  to  witness,  that  he  never  had  or 
knew  of  any  such  resolution ;  so  he  said,  upon  the  view  of  the 
depositions  now  published  with  that  declaration,  it  was  not  evi- 
dent to  his  majesty,  that  there  was  ever  such  a  design  ;  unless 
every  loose  discourse  or  argumeut  be  evidence  enough  of  a 
dengn ;  and  it  was  i^parent,  that  what  had  been  sud  of  it  was 
near  three  months  before  the  discovery  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ;  so  that  if  there  were  any  danger  threatened  that  way,  it 
vanished  without  any  resistance  or  prevention  by  the  wisdom, 
power,  or  authority  of  them. 

S3  "  It  seemed  the  intention  of  that  declaration,  whatsoever 
other  end  it  bad,  was  to  answer  a  declaration  the^  had  received 
from  his  majesty,  in  ansvrer  to  that  which  was  presented  to  his 
nu^ty  at  Newmarket,  the  ninth  of  March  last ;  and  likewise 
to  his  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  houses,  presented  to  him 
at  York,  the  twenty-sixth  of  March :  but,  before  it  fell  upon 
any  particular  of  his  majesty's  declaration  or  answer,  it  oom- 
pluned  that  the  heads  of  the  malignant  party  had,  with  much 
art  and  industiy,  advised  him  to  suffer  divers  unjust  scandals 
and  imputations  upon  die  parliiunent  to  be  published  in  his 
name,  whereby  they  might  make  it  odious  to  the  people,  and,  by 
their  help,  destroy  it :  but  not  instancing  in  aay  one  scandal  or 
imputation  so  published  by  his  majesty,  he  was,  he  said,  sUll  to 
seek  for  the  heads  of  that  malignant  party.  But  his  good 
subjects  would  oamly  understand,  that  if  he  were  guilty  of  that 
aspersion,  he  must  not  only  be  active  in  nusing  the  scandal,  but 
passive  in  the  mischief  b^otten  by  that  souidal,  hia  majesty 
being  an  essential  part  of  the  parliament ;  and  he  hoped  the 
just  defence  of  himself  and  his  authority,  and  the  neoessaty 
vindication  of  hia  innocence  and  justice,  irom  the  imputations 
laid  on  him  by  a  major  part  then  present  of  either  or  both 
houses,  should  no  more  be  called  a  scandal  upon  the  parliament, 
than  the  opinion  (^such  a  part  be  reputed  an  oot  of  pariiament: 
and  he  hopod  his  good  subjects  would  not  be  long  misled  by  that 
common  expression  in  all  the  declarations,  wherein  they  usurp 
the  word  parlijunent,  and  apply  it  to  countenance  any  resolution 
or  vote  some  few  had  a  mind  to  moke,  by  colling  it  the  resolu- 
tion of  parliament ;  which  could  never  be  without  his  majesty''s 
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consent ;  neither  could  the  vote  of  either  or  bofli  honmB  make 
a  greater  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  (bo  acdemnly 
niade  by  the  advice  of  their  predeoessorB,  with  the  conourrcnoe 
of  hie  majesty  and  his  ancestors,)  either  by  commanding  or 
inhibiting  any  thing,  (besides  the  known  rule  of  the  law,)  than 
his  single  direction  or  mandate  could  do,  to  which  he  did  not 
aacribe  that  authority. 

954  "  But  that  declaration  informed  the  people,  that  the  malignant 
party  had  drawn  his  majesty  into  the  northern  puts,  far  from 
bis  parliament.  It  might,  his  majesty  said,  more  truly  and 
properly  have  said,  that  it  had  driven,  than  drawn  him  thither ; 
For,  he  confessed,  his  journey  thither  (for  which  he  had  no  other 
reason  to  be  sorry  than  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  it)  was 
only  forced  upcm  him  by  the  true  malignant  party ;  which  con- 
trived and  countenanced  those  barbarous  tumnlta,  and  other 
seditious  circumstances,  of  which  he  had  so  often  complained, 
and  hereafter  should  say  more ;  and  whioh  indeed  threatened 
BO  much  danger  to  his  person,  and  l^d  bo  much  scandal  upon 
tlie  privilege  and  dignity  ot  parUamont,  that  he  wondered  it 
could  be  mentioned  without  blusfaes  or  indignation :  but  of  that 
anon:  but  why  the  malignant  party  should  be  charged  with 
causing  a  press  to  be  transported  to  York,  his  majesty  said, 
he  could  not  imagine ;  neither  had  any  papers  or  writings  issued 
from  thence,  to  his  knowledge,  but  what  had  been  extorted  frvm 
him  by  such  provocations  as  had  not  been  before  offered  to  a 
king.  And,  no  doubt,  it  would  appear  a  most  trivial  and  fond 
exception,  when  all  presses  were  open  to  vent  whatsoever  they 
thought  fit  to  say  to  the  people,  (a  thing  unwarranted  by  former 
oustoni,)  that  his  majesty  idiuttld  not  make  use  of  all  lawfbl 
means  to  publish  his  just  and  necessary  answers  thereunto.  As 
for  the  authority  of  the  great  seal,  (though  he  did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  necessary  to  things  of  tiiat  nature,)  the  same 
should  be  more  frequently  used  hereafter,  as  occasion  should 
require ;  to  which  he  made  no  doubt,  but  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  his  privy  council  would  concur ;  and  whose  advioe  he 
was  resolved  to  follow,  as  far  as  it  should  be  ^preeable  to  tiie 
good  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

355  "  Before  that  declaration  vouchsafed  to  insist  on  uiy  parti- 
culars, it  was  pleaded  to  censure  both  his  majesty's  declaration 
and  answer  to   be   filled  with  harsh   oensuree,  and  oaus^ees 
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oharges  uptoi  [tJie  parliament,]  (still  nuBapplying  the  word  par- 
Uament  to  the  vote  of  botJi  hoiuea,)  concemiiig  which  they 
reaolTe  to  give  eati^otioa  to  the  kingdom,  nnoe  they  found 
it  very  diffionlt  to  satisfy  hia  majeety.  If,  aa  in  the  usage  of  the 
word  pariiammt  th^  bad  left  hi«  majesty  out  of  their  thou^ta, 
so  by  the  word  kingdom  they  intended  to  exdude  all  his  people 
who  were  not  witl^  their  walls,  (for  that  wa»  grown  another 
phrue  of  the  time,  the  vote  of  the  major  part  of  both  houses, 
and  sometimes  of  one,  was  now  called  the  resolution  of  the 
wh<Je  kingdom,)  his  majesty  beliered  it  mi^t  not  be  hard  to 
pse  aatis&otion  to  themselves ;  otherwise  he  was  confident, 
(and,  he  said,  his  otxifidenoe  proceeded  frora  the  uprightness  of 
his  own  oonsoienoe,)  they  would  never  be  able  so  to  sever  the 
affections  of  hie  majesty  and  his  kingdnn,  that  what  oould  not 
be  satisfaction  to  the  one  should  be  to  the  other :  neither  would 
the  style  of  humble  and  faithAil,  and  tdliog  his  majesty  that 
they  will  moke  his  majesty  a  great  and  glorious  king,  in  Uidr 
petltaons  and  remonstrances,  so  deoeiYe  his  good  subjects,  that 
they  would  pass  over  the  reproaches,  threats,  and  meaaces  they 
were  stuffed  with ;  whidi  surefy  could  not  be  more  g^iUy  repre- 
hended by  his  majesty,  than  by  saying,  their  expressions  were 
different  from  the  usual  language  to  princes ;  which  that  de- 
claration told  him  he  had  no  occasion  to  say :  but  he  believed, 
whosoever  looked  over  that  declaration  presented  to  him  at 
Newmarket,  to  which  his  was  an  answer,  would  find  the  language 
throughout  it  to  be  so  unusual,  that,  before  this  parliament, 
it  could  nevw  be  paralleled ;  whilst,  under  pretence  of  justiiying 
their  fears,  they  gave  so  much  countenance  to  the  discourse  of 
the  rebels  of  Ireland,  as  if  they  had  a  mind  his  good  subjects 
should  ^ve  credit  to  it:  otherwise,  being  warranted  by  the  same 
evidence,  which  they  have  since  published,  [they  would  have  as 
wdl  declared,]  that  those  rebels  publicly  threaten  the  rooting 
out  the  name  of  the  English,  and  that  they  will  have  a  king  of 
their  own,  and  no  longer  be  governed  by  his  majesty,  as  Uiat 
th^  say,  that  they  do  nothing  but  by  his  majeety^s  authority ; 
and  that  they  0^  themselves  the  queen's  aimy.  And  therefore 
be  had  great  reason  to  comphun  of  the  absence  of  justice  and 
integrity  in  that  declaration ;  beradee  the  unfitness  of  other 
expressions. 
*l^    "  Nttthcr  did  his  majesty  mistake  the  substance  or  logic  of 
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their  meaaage  to  him  at  Theobalds  ooDoeming  the  militia ;  wliioh 
waa  no  other,  and  was  stated  to  be  no  other,  even  by  tliat  de- 
claration that  reproved  him,  than  a  plain  threat,  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty refused  to  join  vrith  them,  they  would  make  a  law  without 
his  majesty :  nor  had  the  practice  since  that  time  been  other ; 
which  would  never  be  justified  to  the  most  ordinary  (if  not 
partial)  understandings,  by  the  mere  averring  it  to  be  according 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  without  giving  any 
directions,  tJiat  the  moat  conning  and  learned  men  in  the  laws 
might  be  able  to  find  those  foundations.  And  he  would  appeal 
unto  all  the  world,  whether  tiiey  might  not,  with  as  muoh  justice, 
and  by  as  much  law,  have  seized  upon  the  estate  of  every  mem- 
ber of  both  houses,  who  dissented  from  that  pretended  ordinance, 
(niiieh  mut^  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  peers  did,  two  or 
three  several  times,)  as  they  had  invaded  that  power  of  his  over 
the  militm,  because  be,  upon  reasons  they  had  not  so  much  as 
pretended  to  answer,  reused  to  conswt  to  that  proposition. 
$^  "  And  if  no  better  ^fects  than  loss  of  time  and  fainderance 
of  tlie  public  afGiira  had  been  found  by  his  answers  and  replies, 
all  good  men  might  judge  by  whose  default  and  whose  want  of 
duty  such  effects  had  been ;  for  as  his  end,  indeed  his  only  end, 
in  those  answers  and  repliee,  had  been  the  selUemeot  and  com- 
posure of  public  aShirs ;  so  he  was  assured,  and  most  men  did 
believe,  that  if  that  due  legsrd  and  reverence  had  been  ^ven  to 
his  words,  and  that  consent  and  obedience  to  his  counsels,  which 
he  expected,  there  had  been,  before  that  time,  a  cheerful  cahn 
upon  the  fooe  of  the  whole  kingdom  i  every  man  enjoying  his 
own,  with  aU  possible  peace  and  security  that  can  be  imagined ; 
which  surely  those  men  did  not  deure,  who  (after  all  ihoae  acta 
of  justioe  and  favour  passed  by  him  this  parliament ;  all  those 
snfierings  and  afRronts  endured  and  undergone  by  him)  thought 
fit  stjll  to  reproach  him  with  ahip-money,  coat  and  oonduci. 
money,  and  other  things  so  abundantly  declared,  as  that  decla- 
ration itself  confessed,  in  the  general  remonstrance  of  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  published  in  November  last ;  which  bis  majesty 
wondered  to  find  now  avowed  to  be  the  remonstrance  of  both 
bouses ;  and  which,  he  was  sure,  was  prraented  to  him  only  by 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  did  never,  and,  he  was  confident,  in 
that  time  could  never  have  passed  the  house  of  peers ;  tlte  con- 
ourrence  and  authority  of  which  was  not  then  thought  necessary. 
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Should  his  majesty  belicrre  those  reproMihe*  to  be  the  Toioe  of 
the  kingdom  of  En^^and,  that  all  hia  loving  nbjeota  eaaed,  re- 
freshed,  strcogthened,  and  abundant^  aatasfied  with  his  acts  of 
grace  and  favour  towards  them,  were  willing  to  be  involved  in 
those  unthankful  expresmoos!  He  woukl  appeal  to  the- thanks 
and  acknowledgments  pnbUshed  in  the  petitions  of  most  of  the 
counties  of  England ;  to  the  testimony  and  thanks  he  had  re- 
ceived from  both  houses  of  parliament ;  how  season^le,  how 
agreeable  that  usage  was  to  his  majesty's  merit,  or  their  former 
expreeuons. 

158  "  His  majesty  said,  he  had  not  at  all  swerved  or  departed 
from  his  resolutions  or  words  in  ihe  b^^inning  of  this  parlia- 
ment ;  he  hod  said,  he  was  resolved  to  put  himself  freely  and 
dearly  npon  the  love  and  aS^etion  of  his  English  subjects ;  and 
he  said  bo  still,  as  far  as  eoneems  England.  And  he  called 
Ahni^ty  God  to  witness,  all  his  complaints  and  jealoufdea, 
which  had  never  been  causeless,  nor  of  his  houses  of  pariii^ 
ment,  (but  of  some  few  sohismatioal,  fiwtious,  and  ambitious 
spirits ;  and  npon  groundp,  as  he  feared,  a  short  time  would 
justify  to  tiie  world,)  his  denial  of  the  militia,  hia  absenting 
himself  from  London,  had  been  the  effects  of  an  upright  and 
bitbfiil  amotion  to  hia  Englinh  subjects ;  that  he  might  be  able, 
through  all  the  inoonvenienoes  he  might  be  compelled  to  wrestle 
with,  at  last  to  preserve  and  restore  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  unto  them. 

'i9  "  Sinoe  ihe  proceeding  against  the  lord  Kimbolton  and  the 
five  members  was  still  looked  upon,  and  so  often  pressed,  as  ao 
great  ao  advantage  gainst  his  majesty,  that  no  retractation 
made  by  him,  nor  no  action  nnoe  that  time  committed  against 
him  and  the  law  of  the  land,  under  the  pretence  of  vindication 
of  privilege,  could  satisfy  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration,  but 
that  they  would  have  his  good  subjects  believe  the  ooousation  of 
Uiose  [ox]  members  must  be  a  plot  for  the  breaking  the  neck  of 
the  pariiament,  (a  strange  arroganoe,  if  any  of  those  members 
had  the  penning  of  that  declaration,)  and  Uiat  it  was  so  oftm 
uj^ed  against  him,  as  if  by  that  single,  oasnal  mistake  of  hie,  in 
form  only,  he  had  forffflted  all  duty,  credit,  and  aUegiance  from 
his  people,  he  said,  he  would,  without  endeavouring  to  excuse 
that,  which  in  truth  was  an  error,  (his  going  to  the  house  of 
sommoDS,)  give  his  people  a  full  and  dear  narration  of  the 
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matter  of  fact ;  aaauring  hinuelf  that  his  good  Bubjeofaa  would  aot 
find  his  carriage  in  ^bai  business  euoh  as  had  been  reported. 

>o  "  His  majesty  said,  that  when  be  resolved,  upon  saoh  grounds, 
as,  wb^i  they  should  be  published,  would  satisfy  the  worid,  that 
it  was  fit  for  his  own  safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of  Uie 
kingdom,  to  prooeed  agtunst  those  persons ;  though  he  wdl  knew 
there  was  no  degree  of  privil^^  in  Uiat  case ;  yet,  to  shew  his 
desire  of  oorrespondonoe  with  the  two  houses  of  parliamuit,  he 
chose,  rather  than  to  apprehwid  their  persons  by  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  justice,  (which  according  to  the  opinion  and  practice 
of  former  times  he  might  have  done,)  to  command  his  attorney 
general  to  aoquiunt  his  house  of  peers  with  his  intention,  and  the 
general  matters  of  his  charge,  (which  was  yet  more  partioular 
than  a  mere  aoousation,)  and  to  prooeed  aooordin^y ;  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  sworn  servant,  a  sergeimt  at  arms,  to  tbe  house 
ot  commons,  to  acquaint  them  that  his  majesty  did  accuse  and 
intended  to  prosecute  the  five  members  of  that  house  for  high 
treason,  and  did  require  that  their  persons  might  be  secured  in 
custody.  This  he  did,  not  only  to  shew  that  he  intended  not  to 
violate  or  invade  their  privileges,  but  to  use  more  ceremony  to- 
wards them  than  he  then  conceived  in  justice  mi^t  be  required 
of  him ;  and  expected  at  least  such  aa  answer  as  might  infonn 
him  if  he  were  out  of  the  way;  but  he  received  none  at  all ;  only, 
in  the  instant,  without  offering  any  thing  of  their  privileges  to 
his  consideration,  an  order  was  made,  and  tJie  same  night  pub- 
lished in  print,  that  if  any  person  whatsoever  should  offer  to 
arrest  the  person  of  any  member  of  that  house,  without  first 
acquainting  that  house  therewith,  and  receiving  further  order 
from  that  house,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  such  member,  or 
any  person,  to  assist  them,  and  to  stand  upon  his  or  their  guard 
of  defence ;  and  to  make  reustanoe,  according  to  the  protesta- 
tion takmt  to  defend  the  privil^es  of  parliament :  and  l^is  was 
the  first  time  tiiat  he  beard  the  protestation  might  be  wrested 
to  such  a  sense,  or  that  in  any  case,  though  of  the  most  un- 
doubted  and  unquestionable  privilc^,  it  might  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  resist,  and  use  violence  sgainst  a  public  minister 
of  justice,  armed  with  lawful  authority ;  though  his  majesty  well 
knew  that  even  such  a  minister  might  be  punished  for  executing 
such  authority. 

ii      "  Upon  viewing   that   order,  his  majesty  confessed  he  was 
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somewhat  amazed,  having  never  aeen  or  heard  of  the  tike ; 
thou^  he  had  known  memben  of  either  honse  oommitted, 
whhont  BO  much  formality  aa  he  had  naed,  and  upon  orimes 
of  a  fiu-  inferior  nature  to  thoee  he  had  suggested ;  and  having 
no  ooorse  proposed  to  him  for  hia  proceeding,  be  was  upon  the 
matter  only  told,  tliat  against  those  persona  he  was  not  to  pro- 
ceed at  all ;  that  they  were  above  his  reach,  or  the  reach  of  the 
law.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  resolve  what  to  do :  if  be  em- 
ployed his  ministers  of  justice  in  the  usual  way  for  their  appre- 
henraoD,  who  without  doubt  would  not  have  refused  to  have 
executed  his  lawful  oonunands,  be  saw  what  opposition  and 
resistance  was  like  to  be  made;  which  very  probably  might 
have  cost  some  blood :  if  he  sat  still,  and  desisted  upon  that 
terror,  he  should,  at  the  best,  have  confessed  his  own  want  of 
power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  law.  In  that  strait,  he  put  on  a 
sadden  resolution,  to  try  whether  his  own  presence,  and  a  clear 
discovery  of  his  intentions,  which  haply  might  not  have  been  so 
w^  understood,  could  remove  tiuwe  doubts,  and  prevent  those 
inconveniences,  which  seemed  to  have  been  threatened ;  and 
thereupon  he  resolved  to  go  in  his  own  person  to  the  house 
of  commons ;  which  he  discovered  not,  tiU  the  very  minute  of 
his  going ;  when  he  sent  out,  that  his  servants,  and  such  gentle- 
men as  were  then  in  his  court,  should  attend  him  to  Westmin- 
ster ;  but  giving  them  express  command,  as  he  had  expressed  in 
lus  answer  to  the  ordinance,  that  no  accidents  or  provocation 
should  draw  them  to  any  snob  action  as  might  imp^  a  purpose 
of  force  in  his  majesty ;  and  himself,  requiring  those  of  his  tnun 
not  to  come  within  the  door,  went  into  the  bouse  of  commons ; 
the  bare  doing  of  which  he  did  not  then  concave  would  have 
been  thought  more  a  breach  of  privil^e,  than  if  he  had  gone  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  sent  for  them  to  come  to  him :  which 
was  the  usual  custom. 
3(3  «  He  used  the  best  expressionB  he  could,  to  assure  them  how 
far  he  was  firom  any  intention  of  violating  their  privileges ;  that 
he  intended  to  proceed  l^ally  and  speedily  against  the  persons 
he  had  accused ;  and  desired  therefore,  if  they  were  in  the 
boose,  that  they  mi^t  be  delivered  to  him ;  or  if  absent,  that 
such  course  might  be  taken  for  their  forthcoming,  as  might 
satisfy  his  just  demands ;  and  so  he  departed,  having  no  other 
purpose  of  force,  if  Uiey  had  been  in  the  house,  than  he  had 
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before  protarted,  before  6od,  m  his  answer  to  the  oHinanoe. 
They  had  an  account  now  of  his  part  of  that  story  fully ;  hia 
people  might  judge  freely  of  it.  What  followed  on  tbwr  part, 
(though  that  deolaratdon  sud,  it  oould  not  withdraw  any  part  of 
thmr  reverenoe  and  obedience  from  his  majeety  i  it  might  be  any 
part  of  theirs  it  did  not,)  be  should  hare  too  much  cause  hem- 
after  to  inform  the  world. 
S3  "  His  majesty  said,  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  dLscoarse, 
and  upbraiding  him  with  evil  oonnaellors,  i^  upon  his  eonatant 
denial  of  knowing  any,  they  would  not  vouohsaJe  to  inform  him 
of  than ;  and  after  eight  montha  amoaing  the  Idngdmn  with  the 
expectation  of  the  disoorery  of  a  malignant  par^,  and  of  bvU 
oounseUots,  they  would  not  at  last  name  any,  nor  deecribe  them. 
Let  the  actions  [and]  lives  of  men  be  examined,  who  had  oon* 
triTed,  oounseQed,  actually  consented  to  grieve  and  burden  his 
people ;  and  if  auoh  were  now  about  his  majesty,  or  any  against 
whom  any  notorious,  malicious  crime  could  be  proved,  if  he 
sheltered  and  protected  any  such,  let  his  injustice  be  published 
to  the  world :  but  till  that  were  done,  particulariy  and  mani- 
festly, (for  he  should  never  conclude  any  man  upon  a  bare 
general  vote  of  the  major  part  of  either  or  both  houses,  till  it 
were  evident,  that  that  major  part  was  without  passion  or  affeo- 
tion,)  he  must  look  upon  the  charge  that  declaration  put  on  him, 
of  oherishing  and  countenancing  a  discontented  party  of  the 
kingdom  against  them,  as  a  heavier  and  unjuster  tax  upon  his 
justice  and  honour,  than  any  he  had  or  oould  lay  upon  the 
fraoicrs  of  that  declaration.  And  now,  to  countenance  those 
unhandsome  expressions,  whereby  usually  they  had  im^ed  his 
majesty''B  connivance  at,  or  want  of  zeal  against,  the  rebellion  of 
Ireland,  (so  odious  to  aU  good  men,)  they  had  found  a  new  way 
of  exprobration :  that  ih»  proclamation  against  thoae  bloody 
traitors  came  not  out,  till  the  beginning  of  January,  thou^ 
that  rebeUiou  broke  out  in  October,  and  then,  by  specitU  00m- 
mand  from  his  majesty,  bnt  forty  copies  were  appointed  to  be 
printed.  His  majesty  sud,  it  was  well  known  where  he  was  at 
that  time,  when  that  rebellion  brake  forth  ;  in  Scotland :  that 
he  immediately,  firom  thence,  recommended  the  care  of  that 
business  to  both  houses  of  pariiament  here,  ^ter  he  had  pro- 
vided for  all  fitting  supplies  from  his  kingdom  of  Scotland : 
that,  after  his  return  hither,  he  observed  all  those  forma  for 
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that  aerrioe,  whidL  he  was  advised  to  by  hia  council  of  IrcJaDd, 
or  both  houMs  of  parliament  here ;  and  if  no  prodamatioa 
issned  out  sooner,  (of  which,  for  the  present,  he  was  not  oertain  | 
but  tliought  that  others,  by  his  directions,  were  issued  before 
that  time,)  it  was,  because  the  lords  justioes  of  the  kingdom 
desired  them  no  sooner ;  and  when  the;  did,  the  number  ihey 
desired  was  but  twenty ;  which  they  advised  might  be  signed  hj 
his  majesty ;  which  he,  for  expedition  of  the  service,  commanded 
to  be  printed  ;  a  ciroumstasce  not  required  by  them  1  thereupon 
he  ngned  more  of  them  than  hia  justices  desired ;  all  whioh  was 
very  w^  known  to  some  members  of  one  or  both  houses  of  par- 
Uament ;  who  had  the  more  to  answer,  if  they  forbore  to  express 
it  at  the  passing  of  that  declaration ;  and  if  they  did  express 
it,  he  had  the  greater  reason  to  complain,  that  so  envious  ao 
aspersion  should  be  oast  on  his  majesty  to  his  people,  when  they 
knew  well  how  to  answer  their  own  objection. 

jg^  "  What  that  complaint  was  agiunst  the  parliament,  put  forth 
in  his  name,  which  was  such  an  evidence  and  countenance  to  the 
rebds,  and  spoke  the  same  language  of  the  parliament  which 
the  rebels  did ;  he  said  he  oonld  not  understand.  AU  his  ait- 
awers  and  declaralifHiB  had  been  and  were  owned  by  himself; 
and  had  been  attested  under  his  own  hand :  if  any  other  had 
been  published  in  hia  name,  and  without  his  authority,  it  would 
be  easy  for  both  houses  of  parliament  to  discover  and  apprehend 
the  authors :  and  he  wished,  that  whosoever  was  trusted  with 
the  drawing  and  penning  that  declaration  had  no  more  authority 
or  oimning  to  impose  upon  or  deomre  a  major  part  of  those 
votes  by  which  it  passed,  than  any  man  had  to  prevail  with  Us 
majesty  to  publish  in  his  name  any  thing  but  the  sense  and 
resolution  <^  his  ovm  heart ;  or  that  the  oonbiver  of  that  de- 
daratioQ  could  with  as  good  a  consdence  call  God  to  witaeas, 
that  all  his  counsels  and  endeavours  had  been  free  from  aU 
private  aims,  personal  respects  or  passions  whatsoever,  as  his 
majesty  had  done,  and  did,  that  he  never  had  or  knew  of  auch 
resohitions  of  bringing  np  the  army  to  London. 

tSt  "  And  since  that  new  devioe  was  found  out,  instead  of  answer- 
ing his  reaaons  or  satisfying  his  just  demands,  to  blast  his  de- 
clarations and  answers,  as  if  they  were  not  his  own ;  a  bold, 
senseless  imputation ;  he  sud  he  was  sure,  that  evray  answer 
and  deelaratioD,  published  by  his  majesty,  was  much  more  bis 
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ovm,  than  any  one  of  those  bold,  threatening,  and  reproat^ifdl 
petitiona  and  remonstrancea  were  the  aote  of  either  or  both 
houses.  And  if  the  penner  of  that  declaration  had  been  careful 
of  the  tniBt  reposed  in  him,  he  would  never  have  denied,  (and 
thereupon  have  found  [fault]  with  his  majest7''B  joat  indignation,) 
in  the  text  or  margent,  Uiat  his  majesty  had  never  been  charged 
with  the  intention  of  any  force,  and  that  in  their  whole  declara- 
tion tliere  was  no  one  word  tending  to  any  such  reproach ;  the 
contrary  whereof  was  so  evident,  that  his  m^sty  was  in  express 
terms  charged  in  that  declaration,  Uiat  he  had  sent  them 
gracious  messages,  when,  with  his  privity,  brinj^ng  up  the  axmj 
was  in  flotation ;  and  even  in  that  declaration  they  sou^t  to 
miJce  the  people  believe  some  such  thing  to  be  proved  in  the 
depositions  therewith  published ;  wherein,  his  m^esty  doubted 
not,  they  would  as  mu<di  fail,  as  they  did  in  Udea  oensure  of  that 
petition,  shewed  formerly  to  his  majesty  by  captain  Leg,  and 
Bubsoribed  by  him  with  G.  B.  which,  notwithstanding  his  ma- 
jesty's full  and  particular  narration  of  the  substance  of  that 
petition,  the  eircumstances  of  his  seeing  and  approving  it,  that 
declaration  was  pleased  to  say,  was  full  of  scandal  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
If  they  had  that  dangerous  petition  in  their  hands,  his  majesty 
said,  he  had  no  reason  to  beUeve  any  tenderness  towards  him 
had  kept  Vbtsa  from  commnnicsting  it ;  if  they  had  it  not,  his 
majesty  ought  to  have  been  believed :  but  that  all  good  people 
might  compute  their  other  pretended  dangers  by  their  clear 
understanding  of  that,  the  noise  whereof  had  not  been  inferior 
to  any  of  the  rest,  his  majesty  said,  he  had  recovered  a  true 
copy  of  the  very  petition  he  had  signed  with  C.B.  which  should 
in  fit  time  be  published,  and  which,  he  hoped,  would  open  the 
eyes  of  his  good  people. 

366  "  Concerning  his  wurant  for  Mr.  Jermyn*8  passage,  his  an- 
swer was  tme  and  full ;  but  for  his  black  satin  suit  and  white 
boots  he  could  give  no  account. 

967  "  His  majesty  had  complained  m  his  declaration,  and,  as  often 
as  he  should  have  occasion  to  mention  hia  return,  and  rendence 
near  London,  he  should  complain,  of  the  barbarous  and  seditious 
tumults  at  Whitehall  and  Wesbninster ;  which  indeed  had  been 
BO  full  of  scandal  to  his  government  and  danger  to  his  person, 
that  he  should  never  think  of  his  return  thither,  till  he  had 
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joBtM*  for  what  wm  put,  and  seoiuity  for  the  time  to  come : 
and  if  there  were  00  great  a  neoeatity  or  desire  of  his  return 
at  mi  pretended,  in  all  [this]  time,  upon  bo  often  pressing  hia 
dewes,  aod  npoa  oaueei  bo  notorious,  he  nhould  at  lea«t  hare 
proonred  scHne  <mier  for  the  future.  But  that  declaration  told 
hia  majeaty  he  waa,  upon  the  matter,  mistaken ;  the  reeort  of 
the  oitazens  to  Weatminater  waa  aa  lawftll  aa  the  resort  of 
great  numbers  every  day  in  the  tenn  to  the  ordinary  oourta  of 
jaatioe ;  they  knew  no  tumults.  Strange  I  was  the  disorderly 
appearance  of  so  many  thoasaod  people,  with  staves  and  sworda, 
eryingthrough  the  streeta,  Weatminater-hall,  the  paaaoge  between 
both  houses,  (insomuch  as  the  members  could  hardly  pass  to  and 
fro,)  No  UAop*,  down  tnth  the  bithopt,  no  tumults!  What  mem- 
ber was  there  of  either  house  that  saw  not  those  numbers  and 
heavd  not  those  cries  i  And  yet  lawful  assembliee  I  Were  not 
■ereral  members  of  either  house  assaulted,  threatened,  and  evilly 
eobeated !  And  yet  no  tninults !  Why  made  the  house  of  peers 
a  deelaration,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  for  the 
•ni^Nrearing  of  tumulta,  if  there  were  no  tumults !  And  if  there 
nvre  any,  why  waa  not  aneh  a  deotaration  oonsented  to  and 
published  t  When  the  attempts  were  so  viable,  and  threats  so 
load  to  pull  down  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  had  not  his  ma- 
jesty just  eause  to  apprehend,  that  such  people  might  continue 
their  woik  to  Whitehall  J  Yet  no  tumults  I  What  a  strange 
time  are  we  in,  that  a  few  impudent,  malicious  (to  give  them  no 
WWM  term)  men  abould  oaat  snob  a  mist  of  eiror  before  the 
<7ee  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  as  that  tiiey  either  could  not 
or  would  not  see  how  manifestly  they  injured  themselves  by 
maintaining  those  visible  untruths.  His  majesty  said,  he  would 
say  no  more :  by  the  help  of  God  and  the  law,  be  would  have 
justioe  for  those  tumults. 
68  "  From  exoeptiog,  how  w^htily  every  man  might  judge,  to 
what  his  m^esty  had  sud,  that  deelaration  prijoeeded  to  censure 
him  for  what  he  hod  not  aoid  ;  for  the  prudent  omiaaione  in  hia 
aaswar :  his  majesty  had  forborne  to  say  wiy  thing  of  the  words 
spoken  at  Kensington ;  or  the  articles  against  his  dearest  con- 
tort, and  the  aoouaation  of  the  ux  members :  of  the  last,  hia 
majeety  said,  he  had  spoken  often ;  and  he  thou^t,  enough  of 
the  aibee  two;  but  having  never  aooused  any,  (though  Gk>d 
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koew  what  troth  there  might  be  in  either,)  he  had  no  reason  to 
g^ve  Bay  particular  answer. 

969  *'  He  s^d,  he  did  not  reckon  himself  bereaved  of  any  part  of 
his  prerogative ;  which  he  was  pleased  freely,  for  a  time,  to  part 
with  by  bill ;  yet  he  must  say,  he  expressed  a  great  tmst  in  his 
two  houses  tA  parliunent  when  he  divested  himself  of  tiie  yovec 
of  dissolving  this  pariiament ;  which  was  a  just,  neeessary,  and 
proper  prerogative.  But  he  was  ^aA  to  hear  ^mr  resolution, 
that  it  should  not  enoourage  th«n  to  do  any  tUng  which  othcF- 
wise  had  not  been  fit  to  have  been  done :  if  it  did,  it  would  be 
such  a  breach  of  trust,  God  would  require  an  account  for  at  their 
hands. 

170  "  For  the  militia,  he  had  said  so  much  in  it  before,  and  the 
point  was  so  well  understood  by  all  men,  that  he  would  waste 
time  no  more  in  that  dispute.  He  never  had  sMd,  there  was  no 
suQh  thing  as  an  ordioanoe,  though  he  knew  that  they  had  been 
long  disused,  but  that  there  was  never  any  ordinuioe,  or  could 
be  any,  without  the  king''8  consent ;  and  that  was  true :  and  the 
Unnecessary  precedent,  tnted  in  that  declaration,  did  not  offer  to 
prove  the  contrary.  But  enough  of  that ;  God  and  the  law  mnst 
determine  that  business. 

371  "  Neither  had  that  declaration  given  his  majesty  any  satisfoo- 
tion  oonceming  the  votes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  March 
[last] ;  which  he  must  declare,  and  appeal  to  all  the  worid  in  the 
point,  to  be  the  greatest  violation  of  his  majesty's  privilege,  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  tiie  right  of  par- 
liament, that  conid  be  imagined.  One  of  those  votes  was,  and 
there  would  need  no  other  to  destroy  the  king  and  people,  that 
when  the  lords  and  commons  (it  is  weQ  the  commons  are  admitted 
to  their  part  in  judicature)  shall  deolare  what  the  law  of  the  land 
is,  the  same  must  be  assented  to,  and  obeyed ;  tJiat  is  the  sense 
in  few  words.  Where  is  every  man's  property;  every  man^a 
liberty!  If  the  major  part  of  both  houses  declu«,  that  the  law 
is,  that  the  younger  brother  shall  inherit ;  what  is  become  of  all 
tiie  families  and  estates  in  the  kingdcnn  \  If  they  dedare,  that, 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  such  a  rash  action,  such  an 
unadvised  word,  ought  to  be  punished  by  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, is  not  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  ckircmte  ieaeplaeUo,  reme- 
diless !  That  declaration  confesses,  they  pretend  not  to  a  power 
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<tf  makiDg  new  lawa ;  that,  without  his  m^jeoty,  they  could  not 
do  thftt :  they  needed  do  moh  power,  if  their  declaration  could 
•uBpend  tias  statute  from  being  obeyed  and  executed.  If  they 
had  power  to  declare  the  lord  Digby's  waiting  on  his  majesty  to 
HamptooHJOurt,  and  thence  visiting  some  officers  at  Kingston, 
with  a  coach  and  six  horses,  to  be  levying  of  war,  and  high  trea- 
son; and  sir  John  Hotham's  defying  his  m^esty  to  his  faoe, 
keeping  his  m^esty'a  town,  fort,  and  goods  against  him,  ^3y  force 
of  arms,  to  be  an  act  of  aSectitHi  aod  loyalty ;  what  needed  a 
power  (rf'  mabing  new  laws  ?  or  would  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
law  left! 
aji  "  He  desired  his  good  subjects  to  mark  the  reason  and  oonse- 
queoce  of  those  votes ;  the  progress  they  had  already  made,  and 
how  infinite  that  progress  might  be.  First,  they  voted  tlie  king- 
dom was  in  imminent  danger  (it  was  now  above  three  months 
since  they  disoemed  it)  from  enemies  abroad,  and  a  popish  and 
discontented  party  at  home ;  that  is  matter  of  fact ;  the  law 
follows :  this  vote  had  given  them  authority  by  law,  the  fimdo- 
mental  lawa  of  the  kingdom,  to  order  and  dispose  of  the  militia 
ot  the  kingdom :  and,  wit^  this  power,  and  to  prevent  that 
danger,  to  enter  into  his  majesty's  towns,  seize  upon  his  maga- 
zine, and,  by  force,  keep  both  from  him.  Was  not  that  his 
majesty^s  ease }  First,  they  vote  he  had  an  intention  to  levy  war 
against  his  pariiament ;  that  is  matter  of  toot :  then  they  de- 
clare such  as  shall  assist  him  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason ;  that 
is  the  law,  and  proved  by  two  statutes  themselves  knew  to  be 
repealed.  No  matter  for  that ;  they  declare  it.  Upon  this 
ground  they  exercise  the  militia ;  and  so  actually  do  that  up<«i 
bis  majesty  which  they  bad  voted  he  intended  to  do  upon  them. 
Who  could  not  see  the  oonfiisioa  tJiat  must  follow  upon  such  a 
power  of  declaring  i  If  they  should  now  vote  that  his  majesty 
did  not  write  this  declaration,  but  that  such  a  one  did  it,  which 
was  a:till  matter  <^  fact ;  and  then  declare,  that,  for  so  doing,  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  conmionweaJth ;  what  was  become  of  the 
law  that  man  was  bom  to !  And  if  all  their  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  the  law  were  but  to  defend  that  which  they  declared  to  be 
law,  thor  own  votes ;  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  eatisfy 
any  man  of  their  good  intentions  to  the  public  peace,  but  such 
as  was  willing  to  relinquish  his  title  to  Magna  Charta,  and 
hold  his  life  and  fortunes  by  a  vote  of  a  major  part  of  both 
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houses.  In  a  word,  his  majesty  denied  not,  but  they  niight  have 
power  to  declare  in  a  particular,  doubtful  case,  regulariy  brought 
before  them,  what  law  is :  but  to  make  a  general  ddolaration, 
whereby  the  known  rule  of  the  law  mig^t  be  crossed  or  altered, 
th^  had  no  power ;  nor  could  exercise  any,  without  bringing 
the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  to  a  lawless  and  arbitruy 
subjection. 
»^3  "  Hia  majesty  had  complained  (and  the  worid  might  jud^  of 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  that  complunt)  of  the  multitude  of 
seditions  pamphlets  and  sermons ;  and  that  declaration  told 
him,  they  knew  he  had  ways  enough  in  his  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  to  pnnish  those  ;  so,  his  majesty  said,  he  had  to  punish 
tumults  and  riots ;  and  yet  they  would  not  serve  his  turn  to 
keep  bis  towns,  hia  forests,  and  parks  from  violcnoe.  And  it 
might  be,  though  those  courts  had  still  the  power  to  punish, 
they  might  have  lost  the  skill  to  define  what  tnmults  and  riots 
are ;  otherwise  a  jury  in  Southwark,  legally  empaimeled  to  ex- 
wnJne  a  riot  there,  would  not  have  been  sapeiBoded,  and  the 
sheriff  enjoined  not  to  proceed,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  which,  it  seemed,  at  that  time  had  the  sole 
power  of  deoUnag.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that  they,  who  could 
not  see  the  tumults,  did  not  coniuder  the  pamphlets  and  ser- 
mons ;  though  the  author  of  the  PntutaHoa  protated  were  well 
known  to  be  Burton,  (that  infamous  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  state,)  and  that  he  preached  it  at  Westminster,  in 
the  hearing  of  divers  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  But  <A 
such  pamphlets  and  seditious  preachers  (divers  whereof  had  hefia 
recommended,  if  not  imposed  upon  several  parishes  by  mxob 
members  of  both  houses,  by  what  authority  his  majesty  knew 
not)  he  would  hereafter  take  a  further  account. 

374  "  His  majesty  said,  he  confessed  he  had  little  skill  is  the 
laws ;  and  those  that  had  had  most,  he  found  now  were  much  to 
seek :  yet  he  could  not  understand  or  believe,  that  every  ordinaiy 
court,  or  any  court,  had  power  to  raise  what  guard  they  pleased, 
and  under  what  command  they  pleased.  Neither  could  he 
imagine,  what  dangerous  effects  they  fbnnd  by  the  guard  he 
app<anted  them;  or  indeed  any  the  least  occasion  why  they 
needed  a  guard  at  all. 

375  "  But  of  all  the  imputations,  so  causelessly  and  unjustly  lud 
npon  his  majesty  by  that  declaration,  he  said,  he  roost  wondered 
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ftt  that  charge,  so  apparently  and  evidently  untrue ;  that  such 
were  eontiniully  preferred  and  oountenanoed  by  him,  who  were 
friMids  or  ikrouT^a,  or  related  unto  the  chief  authors  and  acton 
of  that'  arbitrary  power  heretofore  practised  and  complained  of : 
and,  on  the  other  side,  that  such  u  did  appear  against  it  were 
daily  discounteoianoed  and  disgraced.  He  said,  he  would  know 
one  person  that  contributed  to  the  ills  of  those  times,  or  had 
dependence  upon  those  that  did,  whom  he  did,  or  lately  had 
countenanced  or  preferred  ;  nay  he  was  confident,  (and  he 
looked  for  no  other  at  their  hands,)  as  they  had  been  always 
moat  eminent  assertorn  of  the  public  liberties ;  so,  if  they  found 
his  majesty  inclined  to  any  thing  not  agreeable  to  honour  and 
justice,  they  would  leave  him  to-morrow.  Whether  different 
persons  had  not,  and  did  not  receive  countenanoe  elsewhere,  and 
npoo  what  grounds,  all  men  might  judge ;  and  whether  his  ma- 
jesty had  not  been  forward  enough  to  honour  and  prefer  those 
of  the  most  contrary  opinion,  how  litUe  comfort  soever  he  had  of 
Uiose  preferments,  in  bestowing  of  which,  hereafter,  he  would  be 
mote  guided  by  men^s  actions  than  opinions.  And  therefore  he 
had  good  cause  to  bestow  that  admonition  (for  his  majesty  as- 
sored  them,  that  it  was  an  admonition  of  liis  own)  upon  both  his 
houses  of  pariiament,  to  take  heed  of  inclining,  under  the  spe- 
cious shows  of  necessity  and  danger,  to  the  exercise  of  such  an 
arbitrary  power  they  before  complained  of:  the  advice  would  do 
DO  harm,  and  he  should  be  ^ad  to  see  it  followed. 
376  "  His  majesty  asked,  if  all  the  specious  promises  and  loud 
professions  of  making  him  a  great  and  a  glorioos  king,  of  set- 
tling a  greater  revenue  upon  his  m^eety  than  any  of  his  ancestors 
had  enjoyed,  of  making  him  to  be  honoured  at  home  and  feared 
abroad,  were  resolved  into  this ;  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
settle  his  revenue  in  an  honourable  proportion,  when  he  should 
pat  hioudf  in  such  a  posture  of  government,  that  his  subjects 
might  be  secure  to  enjoy  his  just  protection  for  their  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties !  What  posture  of  government  they  intended, 
he  knew  not ;  nor  could  he  imagine  what  security  his  good  sub- 
jects could  desire  for  their  region,  laws,  and  liberties,  whioh  he 
bad  not  offered,  or  fully  given.  And  was  it  suitable  to  the  duty 
and  dignity  of  both  houses  of  parliam^it  to  answer  his  particular, 
weighty  expreeraons  of  the  causes  of  his  remove  from  London,  so 
gsneraDy  known  to  the  kingdom,  with  a  sooff;  that  they  hoped 
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he  was  driven  from  tbenoe,  not  by  his  own  fears,  but  by  the  feara 
of  the  lord  Digby,  and  his  retinae  of  eavaUers  \  Sure,  his  majeetj 
said,  the  penner  of  that  deohuation  inserted  that  ungrave  and 
insolent  expression,  as  he  had  done  divers  others,  without  the 
consent  or  examination  of  both  houses ;  who  would  net  so  lightly 
have  departed  Irom  their  former  professions  of  du^  to  his 
majesty. 
977  "  Whether  the  way  to  a  good  understanding  between  his 
majeety  and  his  people  had  been  as  zealously  pressed  by  them 
as  it  had  been  professed  and  desired  by  him,  would  be  easily 
disoemed  by  them  who  observed  that  he  had  left  no  publio 
act  undone  on  his  part,  which  in  the  least  d^ree  might  be 
necessary  to  the  peace,  plenty,  and  »eourity  of  his  subjects : 
and  that  they  had  not  despatohod  one  act,  which  had  given 
Uie  least  evidence  of  their  particular  aS^ion  and  Idndneas  to 
his  mt^esty;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  disoountenuioed  and 
hindered  the  testimony  other  mmi  would  give  to  him  of  their 
affections.  Witness  ^e  stopping,  and  keeping  back,  the  bill 
of  Bubridies,  granted  by  the  clergy  almost  a  year  since ;  which, 
though  bis  personal  wants  were  so  notoriously  known,  they 
would  not,  to  that  time,  pass ;  so  not  only  forbearing  to  supply 
bis  majesty  themselves,  but  keeping  the  love  and  bounty  of 
other  men  from  him ;  and  offbrded  no  other  answers  to  all 
his  desires,  all  bis  reasons,  (indeed  not  to  be  answered,)  than 
that  he  must  not  make  his  understanding  or  reason  the  rule 
of  his  government ;  but  suffer  himself  to  be  assisted  (which 
his  majesty  never  denied)  by  his  great  council.  He  said,  he 
required  no  other  liberty  to  his  will  than  the  meanest  of  tiiem 
did,  (he  wished  they  would  always  use  that  liberty,)  not  to 
consent  to  any  thing  evidently  contrary  to  his  consoienoe  and 
understanding :  and  he  had,  and  should  always  give  as  much 
estimation  and  regard  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  both  honses 
of  pariiament  as  ever  prince  had  done :  but  he  diould  never, 
and  he  hoped  his  people  would  never,  account  the  contrivance 
of  a  few  factious,  seditious  persons,  a  malignant  party,  who 
would  sacrifice  the  commonwealth  to  their  own  fury  and  am- 
bition, the  wisdom  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  justi^ing 
and  defending  of  such  persons  (of  whom,  &nd  of  their  parti- 
cular sinister  ways  to  compass  their  own  bad  ends,  his  majesty 
would  shortly  inform  the  world)  was  not  the  way  to  preserve 
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pailiaiDMitB,  but  was  the  oppoung,  and  preferring  a  few  un- 
w<Hthy  persons,  before  their  duty  to  their  king,  or  their  oare 
of  the  kingdom.  They  would  have  his  majesty  remember,  that 
his  resolutions  did  oonoem  kingdoms,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
moulded  by  his  own  undetotanding :  he  sud,  he  did  well  re- 
member it ;  but  be  would  have  them  remember,  that  when 
th«r  consultations  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  offioe  and  dignity 
of  a  king,  they  meddled  with  that  whioh  is  not  within  their 
detwminalJon,  and  of  whioh  his  majesty  must  ^ve  an  account 
to  God,  and  his  other  kingdoms,  and  must  maintain  with  the 
•aciifioe  of  his  life. 
178  *'  Lastly,  that  deolaration  told  the  people  of  a  present,  deq>e- 
rate,  and  malicious  plot  the  malignant  party  was  then  acting, 
under  the  plausible  notions  of  stirring  men  up  to  a  care  of 
preserving  the  king^s  prerogative,  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  ehurob,  upholding  and  continuing  the  reverence  and 
solemnity  of  God's  sernoe,  and  encouraging  learning,  (indeed 
pJanable  and  honourable  notions  to  act  any  thing  upon,)  and 
tiiat  upon  those  grounds  divers  mutinous  petitions  had  been 
framed  in  London,  Kent,  and  other  places ;  his  majesty  asked 
upon  what  grounds  these  men  would  have  petitions  framed  ? 
Had  so  many  petitions,  even  against  the  form  and  oonsUtution 
of  the  liingdom,  and  the  laws  established,  been  joyfully  re> 
e^ved  and  accepted !  And  should  petitions  framed  upon  those 
grounds  be  called  mutinous!  Had  a  multitude  of  mean,  un^ 
known,  inoonuderaUe,  contemptible  persons,  about  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  London,  had  liberty  to  petition  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church ;  against  the  Book  of  Common- Prayer ; 
agunst  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  parliament ;  and  been 
thanked  for  tt ;  and  should  it  be  called  mutiny,  in  the  gravest 
and  best  citizens  of  London,  in  the  gentry  and  commonaJty 
of  Kent,  to  frame  petitions  upon  those  grounds ;  and  to  desire 
to  be  governed  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  orders 
and  votes  of  ^ther  or  both  houses !  Gould  this  be  tibought 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  both  houses  of  parliament !  Was 
it  not  evidently  the  work  of  a  faction,  within  or  without  both 
honsea,  who  deceived  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  uid  had  now 
told  his  majesty  what  mutiny  was ',  To  stir  men  up  to  a  caro 
of  preserving  his  prerogative,  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the 
flhnroh,  upholding  and  continuing  the  reverence  and  solemnity 
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of  God^B  servioe,  enoouragiog  of  leornug,  waa  mutiny.  Lei 
heaven  and  earth,  God  and  man,  judge  between  hu  majesty 
and  these  men :  and  however  suoh  petitiooa  were  there  called 
mutinous ;  and  the  petitioners  threatened,  disooiutteoanoed, 
censured,  and  imprisoned ;  if  tbey  brought  nioh  petitions  to 
his  majesty,  he  would  gratnoiuly  receive  them ;  and  defend 
them  and  their  rights,  gainst  what  power  soever,  wi^  the 
uttermoet  hazard  of  hia  being. 

'9  "  Hia  majesty  said,  be  had  been  the  longer,  to  his  very  great 
pain,  in  this  answer,  that  he  might  give  the  world  eatiafaotion, 
even  in  the  most  trivial  particulars  which  had  been  objected 
against  him ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  agtun  reproached  with 
any  more  prudent  omissions.  If  he  had  been  compelled  to 
sharper  language  than  his  majesty  affected,  it  might  be  oona- 
dered,  bow  vile,  how  insufferable  his  provocations  had  been : 
and,  exoept  to  repel  force  were  to  assault,  and  to  give  punctual 
and  neceasaiy  answers  to  rough  uid  insolent  demands  were  to 
make  invectives,  he  wa^  confident  the  world  would  accuse  hifl 
majesty  of  too  much  mildness ;  and  all  hia  good  subjects  would 
think  he  waa  not  well  dealt  wiUi ;  and  would  judge  of  his  mft- 
jeaty,  and  of  their  own  happiness  and  seoority  in  him,  by  hia 
actions ;  which  he  desired  might  no  longer  prosper,  or  have  a 
blessing  from  Ood  upon  them  and  hia  majeaty,  &tui  th^  should 
be  directed  to  the  ^ory  <^  Qod,  Id  the  maintenanee  of  the  true 
protestant  profession,  to  the  preservation  of  the  property  and 
hberty  of  the  subject,  in  the  observation  of  the  lawa ;  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  fi'eedom  of  pariiament,  in  the 
allowance  and  protection  of  all  their  just  privilegea." 

9o  This  declaration  was  no  sooner  published,  but  his  ma- 
jesty likewise  set  forth  an  answer  to  that  other  declara- 
tion of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May ;  in  which  he  said, 

**'  That  whosoever  looked  over  the  late  remmtstrance,  entitled, 
A  Declaration  o/the  Lords  and  ChmmonB  o/the  ttomOy-gtaith  o/Sfojr, 
would  not  think  that  hia  majesty  hod  great  reason  to  be  jjeamd 
with  it ;  yet  he  could  not  but  oommend  the  plaindealing  and  in- 
genuity of  the  fnunen  and  contrivers  of  that  declaration,  (which 
had  been  wrought  in  a  hotter  and  quicker  forge  than  any  of  the 
rest,)  who  would  no  longer  suffer  his  majesty  to  be  affronted  l^ 
being  told,  th^  would  make  him  a  great  and  glorious  king, 
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whikt  the^  used  b11  poanble  skill  to  redaoe  him  to  extKOM  wast 
and  indigeney ;  and  that  thejr  would  make  him  to  be  loved  at 
litMDe  and  feared  abroad,  whilst  they  endeavoured,  by  all  poamble 
ways,  to  render  him  odioua  to  his  good  subjectA,  and  oontempt- 
ible  to  all  foreign  prinoee ;  but,  like  round  dealing  men,  told  him 
b  {Jain  English  that  they  had  done  him  no  wrong,  beoause  he 
was  not  capable  of  receiving  any ;  and  that  they  had  taken  no- 
thing from  him,  because  he  had  never  any  thing  of  his  own  to 
lose.  If  that  doctrine  ven  tme,  and  that  indeed  he  ought  to  be 
<^  no  other  connderafjon  thao  they  had  informed  his  people  in 
that  declaration,  that  gentleman  was  much  more  excusable  tiiat 
said  publicly,  unreproved,  that  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  did 
not  dq>«id  on  his  majesty,  or  upcm  any  of  the  royal  branches  fA 
that  root :  and  the  other,  who  said,  his  majesty  was  not  worUiy 
to  be  king  of  England :  language  very  monstrous  to  be  allowed 
l^  cither  house  of  parliament ;  and  of  which,  by  the  help  of  Qod  ' 
and  tiie  kw,  he  must  have  some  examination.  But,  he  doubted 
not,  all  his  good  subjects  did  now  plainly  discern,  through  the 
maA  and  vizard  of  their  hypocrisy,  what  tbmr  design  was ;  and 
would  no  more  look  upon  the  framers  end  contrivers  of  that  de- 
alaration  as  upon  both  houses  of  parhunent,  (whose  freedom 
and  just  privileges  he  would  always  maintain;  and  in  whow 
behalf  he  was  as  much  scandalized  as  for  himself,)  but  as  a 
&etion  of  malignant,  Bohismatical,  and  ambitious  persons ;  whose 
design  was,  and  always  had  been,  to  alter  the  whcde  frame  of 
government,  both  tA  ohuroh  and  state ;  and  to  subject  b<^  king 
and  people  iA  their  own  lawless,  arbitrary  power  and  govern* 
ment :  of  whose  persons  and  of  whose  design,  his  majesty  said, 
he  would  within  a  very  short  time  give  his  good  subjects  and  the 
wcHid  a  fiill,  and,  he  hoped,  a  satidaotory  narration. 
Bi  »  The  oontrivCTs  and  penoers  of  that  deolatation  (of  whom 
bis  majesty  would  be  only  understood  to  apeak,  when  be  men- 
tioned any  of  their  undutiful  acts  against  him)  said,  that  the 
great  a^ra  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  miserable  bleeding  oaa- 
dition  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  would  afford  them  little  leianre 
to  spend  their  time  in  declarations,  answers,  and  relies.  Indeed, 
hia  majesty  siud,  the  miserable  and  deferable  oonditiiHi  i4  botii 
kingdoms  would  require  somewhat  else  at  their  hands:  but  he 
would  gladly  know  how  they  had  Kf&ai  their  time  ranee  their 
reoees,  (then  almost  eight  months,)  but  in  dedarationa,  r 
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■tnooea,  and  ioTectivea  agtunst  his  majesty  and  hia  goTemmeat; 
or  in  preparing  matter  for  them.  Had  his  majesty  invited  them 
to  any  auob  expense  of  time,  by  beginning  arguments  of  tliat 
nMure !  Their  leisure  or  their  inclination  was  not  aa  they  pre- 
tended :  Mid  what  was  their  printing  and  publiehiiig  their  peti- 
tions to  him ;  their  deolarationa  and  remonstranoea  of  him ; 
their  odious  votes  and  resolutions,  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes 
of  both  houses,  against  his  m^esty,  (nerer  in  that  manner 
communicated  before  this  parliament,)  but  an  appeal  to  the 
people!  And,  in  God's  name,  let  them  judge  of  the  persons 
they  had  trusted. 
Bi  "  Their  first  quarrel  was  (as  it  was  always,  to  let  than  into 
their  frank  expressionfi  of  his  majesty  and  his  actions)  against 
the  malignant  party,  whom  they  were  pleased  stUI  to  oall,  and 
never  to  prove  to  be,  his  evil  counselors.  But  indeed  nothing 
was  more  evident  by  th^  whole  proceedings,  than  that  by  the 
malignant  party  they  intended  all  the  members  of  both  houses 
who  agreed  not  with  them  in  their  opinion,  (thence  had  come 
their  distinction  of  good  and  bad  lords  ;  of  persons  ill  affected 
of  the  house  of  oommons ;  who  had  been  proscribed,  and  their 
names  listed,  and  read  in  tumults,)  and  all  the  persons  of  the 
kingdom  who  approve  not  of  their  actions.  So  that  if  in  truth 
they  would  be  ingenuous,  and  name  the  persons  they  intended, 
who  would  be  the  men  upon  whom  the  imputation  of  malignity 
would  be  oast,  but  they  who  had  stood  stoutly  and  immutably 
fbr  the  rdigion,  the  liberties,  the  laws,  for  all  public  interest ; 
(so  long  as  tiiere  was  any  to  be  stood  for ;)  they,  1^0  had 
always  been,  and  still  were,  as  zealous  professorti,  and  some 
of  them  as  able  and  earnest  defenders  of  the  protestajit  doctrine 
against  the  church  of  Rome,  as  any  were ;  who  had  often  and 
eamestiy  besought  his  majesty  to  consent,  that  no  indifferent 
and  unnecessary  oernnony  might  be  pressed  upon  weak  and 
tender  oonscienoes,  and  that  he  would  agree  to  a  bill  for  tiiat 
purpose!  Th^  to  ^ose  wisdom,  courage,  and  counsel,  the 
kingdom  owed  as  much  as  it  oonid  to  subjects ;  and  upon  whose 
unblemished  lives  envy  itself  could  hiy  no  imputation,  nor  en- 
deavoured to  by  any,  until  their  virtues  brought  them  to  his 
majesty's  knowledge  and  favour !  His  majesty  said,  if  the  00a- 
trivera  of  that  deijaration  would  be  faithAil  to  themselves,  and 
consider  all  those  persons  of  both  honsee  whom  they  in  th^ 
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own  conscienoei  knew  to  dissent  from  than  in  the  matter  and 
language  of  that  declaration,  and  in  all  thofie  undutiful  actions 
of  which  he  oom[4ained,  they  would  be  fonnd  in  honour,  fortune, 
wLsdom,  reputation,  and  weight,  if  not  in  number,  much  superior 
to  them.     So  much  for  the  evil  counsellors. 

183  "  Then  what  wae  the  evil  ooonael  it«elf !  His  majesty^B  ocnning 
from  L<m<lon  (where  he,  and  many,  whose  afTections  to  him  were 
very  eminoit,  were  in  danger  every  day  to  be  torn  in  pieces)  to 
York ;  where  his  nu^esty,  and  all  such  as  would  put  themselreB 
under  his  protection,  might  live,  he  thanked  G}od  and  the  loyalty 
and  affection  of  that  good  people,  very  secundy :  his  not  sub- 
mitting himself  absolutely  (and  renountnng  his  own  understtuidr 
ing)  to  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  contrivers  of  that  de- 
claration, when  they  told  his  majesty  that  they  were  above  him ; 
and  might,  by  his  own  authority,  do  with  his  majesty  what  they 
pleased :  and  bis  not  being  contented,  that  all  his  good  subjects' 
lives  and  fortunes  should  be  disposed  of  by  their  votes,  but  by 
the  known  law  of  the  land.  This  was  the  evil  counsel  given  and 
tt^en :  and  would  not  i^I  men  brieve  there  needed  much  power 
and  skill  of  the  malignant  party  to  infiise  that  counsel  into  him  ! 
And  then,  to  apply  the  argument  the  contrivers  of  that  declara^ 
tion  made  for  themselves,  was  it  probable,  or  possible,  that  such 
men,  whom  his  majesty  had  mentioned,  (who  must  have  so  great 
a  share  in  tiie  misery,)  should  take  such  puns  in  the  procuring 
thereof ;  and  spend  ao  much  time,  and  run  so  many  hazards,  to 
make  themselves  slaves,  and  to  ruin  the  freedom  of  this  nation  I 

^*  "  His  majeety  said,  (with  a  dear  and  upright  oonsoienoe  to 
Ood  Almighty,)  whosoever  hwboured  the  least  thought  in  his 
breast  of  ruining  or  violating  the  publio  liberty  or  reli^on  of  the 
kmgdom,  or  the  just  freedom  and  privilege  of  pariiament,  let 
him  be  accursed ;  and  he  should  be  no  counsellor  of  his  that 
would  not  say  Amen.  For  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration, 
he  had  not  said  any  thing  which  might  imply  any  inclination  in 
titem  to  be  sUves.  That  it^iioh  he  had  ohiurged  them,  was  with 
invading  the  public  liberty ;  and  his  presumption  might  be  veiy 
strong  tmd  vehement,  that,  though  they  had  no  mind  to,  be 
slaves,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  be  tyrants :  what  is  tyranny, 
but  to  admit  no  rules  to  govern  by  but  their  own  wills  i  And 
th^  knew  the  miseiy  of  Athens  was  at  the  highest  when  it 
ni^:«d  under  the  thirty  tyrants. 
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)8g  "  His  majeBty  said,  if  that  deelaration  bad  UAd  him,  (as  indeed 
it  might,  and  as  in  justice  it  ought  to  have  done,)  that  the 
precedents  of  any  of  his  anoeators  did  fall  diort  and  mnch  bdow 
what  had  been  done  by  him  this  parliament  in  point  of  grace 
and  favour  to  his  people,  he  should  no  otherwise  have  wondered 
at  it,  than  at  such  a  truth  in  such  a  place.  But  when,  to  justify 
their  having  done  more  than  ever  their  predecessors  did,  it  told 
his  good  subjects,  {aa  most  iojuriously  and  iosolNitly  it  did,) 
that  the  highest  and  most  unwamuitable  precedents  of  any  of 
his  predeoessors  did  fall  short  and  much  below  what  had  been 
dtme  to  them  this  parliament  by  him,  he  must  confess  hiniBelf 
amazed,  and  not  able  to  miderstand  them ;  and  he  must  tell 
those  nngratefnl  men,  (who  durst  tell  tbeir  king,  that  they 
might,  witiiout  want  of  modesty  and  duty,  depose  him,)  that 
the  condition  of  his  subjecta,  when,  by  whatsoever  accidents 
and  oonjuDotnres  of  time,  it  was  at  worst  under  his  power,  unto 
which,  by  no  default  of  his,  they  should  be  ever  again  reduced, 
was,  by  many  degrees,  more  pleasajit  and  happy,  than  that  to 
which  tlieir  furious  p^tence  of  reformation  bad  brought  them. 
Nei^Ler  was  his  majesty  afraid  of  the  highest  precedents  of  other 
parliaments,  which  those  men  boldly  (his  good  subjects  would 
call  it  worse)  told  him  they  might,  without  want  of  modesty  and 
duty,  make  their  patterns.  If  he  had  no  other  security  agunst 
those  precedents  but  their  modesty  and  duty,  he  was  in  a  miser- 
able oondition,  as  all  persons  would  be  who  depended  upon 
tJiem. 

3S6  "  That  declaration  would  not  allow  his  inference,  that,  by 
avowing  the  act  of  sir  John  Hotham,  they  did  destroy  the  title 
and  interest  of  all  his  subjects  to  thnr  lands  and  goods ;  but 
confessed,  if  they  were  fomid  guilty  of  that  charge,  it  were  in- 
deed a  very  great  crime.  And  did  they  not,  in  that  dedaratioTi, 
admit  themselves  guilty  of  that  very  crime !  IMd  they  not  say. 
Who  doubts  bat  that  a  puliament  may  dispose  of  any  thing 
wberon  his  majesty  or  his  subjects  had  a  right,  in  such  a  way 
as  that  the  kingdom  might  not  be  in  danger  thereby  I  Did  they 
not  then  call  themselves  this  parliament,  and  challenge  that 
power  without  hie  consent !  Did  thf^  not  extend  that  power  to 
all  cases  whwe  the  necessity  or  common  good  of  the  kii^om 
was  concerned  *  And  did  tbey  not  arrogate  to  themselves  alone 
the  judgment  of  that  danger,  that  necessity,  and  that  otxamoo 
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good  of  Uie  kiiigdom!  What  wsa,  if  that  wwe  not,  to  unsettle 
the  BBourity  of  all  men's  estates,  and  to  expose  them  to  an 
artdtmy  power  of  their  own  \  If  a  faction  should  at  any  time, 
bjr  onmiiiig  or  force  or  absence  or  accident,  prevail  over  a  m^or 
part  of  both  houses,  and  pretend  that  ihiem  were  evil  eouneellors, 
a  malignuit  party  about  the  kin^,  by  whom  the  religion  and 
Hberty  of  the  kingdom  were  both  in  danger,  (this  th^  mi^t 
do,  th^  had  done  it  then,)  they  might  take  away,  be  it  from 
the  king  or  people,  whatsoerer  they  in  their  jadgmenta  should 
thmk  fit.  This  was  lawful ;  they  had  declared  it  so :  let  the 
world  judge  whether  his  majesty  had  charged  them  unjustly ; 
and  whether  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  crime  which  themselTOS 
confessed  (b«ng  proved)  was  a  great  one ;  and  how  aaf^y  tue 
majesty  mt^t  commit  the  power  ^boee  people  denred  into  their 
hands,  who  in  aD  probability  would  be  no  sooner  posseased  of  it, 
than  they  would  rerive  that  tr^edy  which  Mr.  Hooker  rdated 
of  the  anabaptists  in  Germuiy ;  who,  talking  of  nothing  bat 
fiuth,  and  of  the  true  fear  of  Qod,  tmd  that  ridiee  and  honour 
were  vanity ;  at  first,  upon  the  great  opinion  of  their  humility, 
seal,  uid  devotion,  procured  much  reverenoe  and  e8timati<Mi 
with  the  people ;  after,  finding  how  many  perstHW  they  bad 
ensnared  with  their  hypocrisy,  they  began  to  propose  to  them- 
sdvea  to  reform  both  the  eodeoastical  and  civil  government  of 
the  state :  then,  because  possibly  they  might  meet  with  some 
tqipontion,  they  secretly  entered  into  a  league  of  association ; 
and  shortly  after,  finding  the  power  they  had  gotten  with  the 
oredulona  people,  enriched  themselves  with  aH  kind  of  spoil  and 
[ullBge ;  and  justified  themselves  upon  our  Saviour's  promise, 
7%e  fltMt  ahall  viher^  iht  earth ;  and  declared  their  title  [via] 
the  same  which  the  righteous  Israelites  had  to  the  goods  of  the 
wicked  Egyptians :  bis  majesty  said,  this  story  was  worth  the 
reading  at  la^e,  and  needed  no  application. 
187  "  But  his  majesty  might  by  no  means  say,  that  he  had  the 
same  title  to  hia  town  of  Hall,  and  the  ammunition  there,  as 
any  of  his  subjects  had  to  their  land  or  money :  that  was  a 
principle  that  puUed  np  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  and 
pr(^>erty  of  every  subject.  Why !  Because  the  king's  property 
in  his  towns,  and  in  bis  goods  bought  witii  the  pablic  nwHiey,  as 
they  oonoeive  his  magazine  at  Hull  to  be,  was  inoonnstent  with 
Uw  saltiecis'  property  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  lib^iy.    Did 
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th«fls  meo  think,  that  as  they  assunied  a  power  of  declaring  law, 

(and  whatsoever  contradicted  that  deolaraUcm  broke  their  pii- 
vil^es,)  K>  that  they  had  a  power  of  declaring  sense  and  reason, 
and  imporang  logic  and  syllogisms  on  the  schools,  as  well  as  law 
upon  the  people !  Did  not  all  mankind  know  that  Kreml  men 
might  have  [several]  rights  and  interests  in  the  selfsame  house 
and  land,  and  yet  neither  destroy  the  other!  Was  not  the 
interest  of  the  lord  paramount  oonustent  with  tiiat  alt  the  mesne 
lord ;  and  his  with  that  of  the  tenant ;  and  yet  their  propmties 
or  interests  not  at  all  o<Hifounded!  And  why  might  not  hia 
Biajesty  then  have  a  full,  lawful  interest  and  property  in  his 
town  of  Hull,  and  yet  his  subjects  have  a  pr(^>6rty  in  their 
houses  too  1  But  he  could  not  sdl  or  give  away  at  his  pleamre 
this  town  and  fort,  as  a  private  man  might  do  his  lands  or 
goods.  What  then!  Many  men  have  no  authority  to  let  or 
set  their  leases,  or  sell  their  land  ;  have  they  therefore  no  Utle 
to  them  or  interest  in  them!  May  they  be  taken  from  tiiem 
because  they  cannot  sell  them!  He  said,  the  purpose  of  his 
journey  to  Hull  was  ndther  to  seU  it  or  give  it  away. 
18  *'  But  for  the  magazine,  the  munition  there,  that  he  bou^t 
with  his  own  money,  he  might  surely  have  sold  that,  lent,  or 
given  it  away.  No ;  he  bought  it  with  the  public  money,  and 
the  proof  is,  they  conceive  it  so ;  and  upon  that  cono^t  had 
voted  that  it  should  be  taken  from  him.  ExceUeot  justice! 
Suppose  his  majesty  had  kept  that  money  by  him,  and  not 
bought  arms  with  it,  would  they  have  taken  it  from  him  upon 
that  cono^t :  nay,  mi^t  tJiey  not,  wheresoever  that  money  was, 
(for  through  how  many  hands  soever  it  haUi  passed,  it  is  the 
public  money  still,  if  ever  it  were,)  seize  it,  and  take  it  fnmi 
the  owners!  But  the  towns,  forts,  magazine,  and  kingdom,  is 
intrusted  to  his  majesty ;  and  he  is  a  person  trusted.  His 
majesty  said,  he  was  so ;  God,  and  the  law,  had  trusted  him ; 
and  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  discharge  that  trust  for  the  good 
and  safety  of  the  people.  What  oaths  they  had  taken,  he  knew 
not,  unless  those,  which,  in  that  violence,  they  had  manifestly 
maliciously  violated.  Might  any  thing  be  taken  from  a  man 
because  he  is  trusted  with  it!  Nay,  may  the  person  himself 
take  away  the  thing  he  trusts,  when  he  will,  and  in  what  manner 
he  will  I  The  law  had  been  odterwise,  and,  he  believed,  would 
be  so  held,  notwithstanding  their  dedarations. 
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189  "  But  that  tmst  ought  to  be  managed  by  thor  advice,  aod 
the  kingdom  had  trusted  them  for  that  purpose.  Impoaaible, 
that  the  same  trust  should  be  iireooTflrably  oommitted  to  hia 
majesty  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  the  same  trust,  and  a  power 
eitovB  that  trust,  (for  so  was  the  power  they  pretended,)  be 
eonunitted  to  others.  Did  not  the  pe(^le  that  sent  them  look 
upon  them  as  a  body  but  temporaiy,  and  dissoluble  at  his 
majesty's  pleasure!  And  oould  it  be  believed,  that  they  in- 
tended them  for  his  guardians  and  oontrdlers  in  the  managing 
of  that  trust,  which  God  aod  the  law  had  granted  to  him  and 
to  his  posterity  for  ever  J  What  the  extent  of  the  oommisnon 
and  trust  was,  nothing  oould  better  teach  them  tiiao  tiie  writ 
whereby  they  are  met.  His  majesty  said,  he  called  tbem  (aod 
vithoat  that  call  they  could  not  have  oome  togethtt)  to  be  hia 
oonnsellors,  not  ocmunanders,  (for,  however  they  frequently  oon- 
founded  them,  the  offices  were  several,)  and  counseUors  not  in 
all  things,  but  in  some  things,  de  qwUmsdam  ardmt,  &c.  And 
tbey  would  easily  find  amongst  their  precedents,  [that]  queoi 
Elizabeth,  upon  whose  time  ijl  good  men  looked  with  reveteooe, 
eonunitted  one  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the  house  of  oommcms, 
to  the  Tower,  sitting  the  house,  but  for  proposing  that  tiiej 
mtg^t  advise  the  queen  in  a  mattw  she  thought  they  had 
nothing  to  do  to  meddle  in.  But  his  majesty  is  trusted :  and 
is  he  the  only  person  trusted !  And  mi^t  they  do  what  t^r 
own  inclination  and  fliry  led  tiiem  to !  Were  they  not  trusted 
by  his  majesty,  when  be  first  sent  for  them  ;  and  were  they  not 
trusted  by  him,  when  he  passed  them  his  promise  that  he  would 
not  dissolve  tbem !  Gould  it  be  presumed,  (and  presumptions 
go  fiur  with  them,)  that  be  trusted  them  with  a  power  to  destroy 
lumself,  and  to  dissolve  his  government  and  authority  i  If  the 
people  might  be  allowed  to  make  an  equitable  construction  of 
the  laws  and  statutes,  a  doctrine  avowed  by  them,  would  not 
all  his  good  subjects  swear,  he  never  intended  by  that  act  of 
emitinnance,  that  they  should  do  what  they  have  since  done! 
Were  they  not  trusted  by  those  that  sent  them!  And  were 
they  Ousted  to  alter  the  government  of  church  and  state ;  aod 
to  make  themselves  perpetual  dictators  over  the  king  and  people  I 
Did  tbey  intend  that  the  law  itself  should  be  subject  to  their 
votes ;  and  that  whatsoever  they  said  or  did  should  be  lawful, 
because  Uiey  declared  it  so!    The  oaths  they  bad  taken  who 
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sent  them,  and  withoat  taking  viincb,  th«inMlT6B  vtm  not 
capable  of  tfadr  place  in  pariiament,  made  the  one  incapable  . 
of  giving,  and  the  other  of  reoeiving  Buoh  a  trust ;  unlesB  th^ 
would  persuade  his  good  scbjeots,  that  his  niajegtjr  is  the  only 
supreme  head  and  governor  in  all  causes  and  over  all  pcovotui 
within  his  dmninioufl ;  tud  yet  that  they  had  a  power  over  him 
to  oonsfa-un  him  to  manage  hk  trust  and  govern  his  power 
aoeording  to  their  discretion. 
S]»o  "  The  oontrivers  of  that  dedamtion  told  his  majesty,  tbat 
they  would  never  allow  him  (&n  humble  and  dutiful  expression) 
to  be  judge  of  the  law ;  tiiat  belonged  only  to  them ;  they  might 
and  must  judge  and  dedare.  His  majesty  said,  they  idl  knew 
what  power  the  pope,  under  the  pretence  tji  interpretii^  sorip- 
tures,  and  declaring  articles  of  fiuUi,  though  he  decline  the 
WM^king  the  one  or  the  other,  had  usurped  over  men's  con- 
sciences ;  and  that,  under  ooloor  of  having  power  of  orderiug 
all  things  for  the  good  of  men's  souls,  he  entitles  himself  to 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  he  would  not  accuse  the  framers 
of  that  declaration,  (how  bold  soever  they  were  with  his  majesty,) 
that  they  inoKned  to  popeiy,  of  whioh  tuother  maxim  was,  that 
all  men  must  submit  their  reason  and  understanding,  and  the 
BOripture  itself,  to  that  declaring  power  of  his :  neither  woukl 
he  tell  them,  though  they  had  told  him  so,  that  they  use  the 
very  Unguage  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland :  and  yet  they  say  those 
rebels  dedsjv,  that  whatsoever  they  do  is  for  the  good  of  the 
king  and  kingdom.  But  [his]  good  subjects  would  easily  put 
the  case  to  themselves,  whether  if  the  papists  in  IrelMid  in 
[trutii]  were,  or,  by  art  or  accident,  had  made  themselves  the 
major  part  of  both  houses  <tf  parliament  there ;  and  had  pre- 
tended the  trust  in  that  dedaration  from  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land :  tiiereupon  had  voted  th«r  religion  and  liberty  to  be  in 
danger  of  extirpation  from  a  malignant  party  of  protestants 
and  puritans ;  and  therefore,  that  they  would  put  themselves 
into  a  posture  of  defence ;  that  the  forts  and  the  militia  of  that 
kingdom  were  to  be  put  into  the  bonds  of  such  persons  as  they 
could  confide  in ;  that  his  majesty  was  indeed  trusted  with  the 
towns,  forte,  magazines,  treasures,  offices,  and  people  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  good,  safety,  and  beet  advantage  thereof;  but 
as  his  trust  is  for  the  use  of  the  Idngdom,  so  it  on^t  to  be 
managed  by  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  whom  the 
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kingdom  had  trusted  for  that  purpose,  it  htaag  their  duty  to  see 
it  disoharged  aooording  to  the  ooadition  and  true  intent  thereof, 
and  by  aU  possible  means  to  prevent  the  oontrary :  his  majesty 
aud,  let  all  his  good  subjeots  consider,  if  that  rebellion  had  been 
plotted  with  all  that  formality,  and  those  ciroumstaaoes  declared 
to  be  t^al,  at  least,  aoeording  to  the  equitable  sense  of  tJie  law. 
Mid  to  be  for  the  public  good,  and  justifiable  by  necesdty,  of 
which  they  were  the  only  judges,  whether,  though  they  might 
have  thought  their  design  to  be  more  ounning,  they  would  be- 
lieve it  the  mote  justifiable. 

)i  "  Nay,  let  the  framers  of  that  dedaration  ask  thansdves,  if 
the  evil  counsellors,  Ui«  malignant  party,  the  persons  ill  affected, 
the  popish  lords  and  their  adherents,  should  prove  now  or  here- 
after to  be  a  major  part  of  both  houses,  (for  it  had  been  declared 
that  a  great  part  of  both  houses  hod  been  such,  and  so  might 
have  been  tiie  greater ;  nay,  the  greater  port  of  the  bouse  of 
peers  was  still  declared  to  be  such,  and  [his  majesty]  had  not 
heard  of  any  of  their  conversion ;  and  thereupon  it  hod  beoi 
earnestly  pressed,  that  the  major  part  of  the  lords  might  join 
with  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  commons,)  [would]  his 
majesty  [be]  bound  to  consent  to  oil  [such]  alterations  as  those 
men  should  propose  to  him,  and  resolve  to  be  for  the  public 
good :  and  should  the  liberty,  property,  and  security  of  all  his 
subjects  depend  on  what  such  votes  should  declare  to  be  law ! 
Was  the  order  of  the  militia  unfit  and  unlawful  whilst  the 
major  part  of  the  lords  refused  to  join  in  it,  (as  they  had  done 
two  or  three  several  times,  and  it  was  never  beard,  bdcore  this 
pariiament,  that  they  should  be  so,  and  so  often  pressed  after  a 
dissent  declared,)  and  did  it  grow  immediately  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  and  lawful  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  soon  as  so 
many  of  the  dissenting  peers  were  driven  away,  (after  their 
names  had  been  requirejl  at  the  bar,  oontrary  to  the  freedom 
and  foundation  of  parliaments,)  that  the  other  opinion  pre- 
vailed! Did  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  depend  upon 
such  accidents  of  days  and  hours  that  it  was  impossible  for  hira 
to  know  bis  right  in  either  \    God  forbid. 

91  "  But  now,  to  justify  their  invasion  of  his  majesty's  ancient, 
unquestioned,  undoubted  right,  settied  and  established  on  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  posterity  by  God  himself;  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened by  all  possible  tities  of  compact,  laws,  oaths,  perpetual  and 
VOL.  II.  o 
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uncontradicted  custom,  by  hia  people ;  what  had  the^  alleged  to 
declare  to  the  kiDgdom,  as  thejr  say,  the  obligatioD  that  lieth 
upon  the  kings  of  this  realm  to  paea  all  auoh  bills  as  are  offered 
unto  them  by  both  houses  of  parliament  I  A  thing  never  heard 
of  till  that  day :  an  oath,  (authority  enough  for  ihem  to  break 
all  theirs,)  that  is  or  ou^t  to  be  taken  by  the  kings  of  this 
realm,  which  is  as  well  to  remedy  by  law  such  inaonveniencea 
the  king  may  suffer,  as  to  keep  and  protect  the  laws  fjready 
in  being :  and  the  fwm  of  this  oatii,  they  Bfud,  did  tq>pear  upon 
a  record  there  tnted ;  and  by  a  clause  in  the  preamble  of  a  statute 
made  in  the  35th  year  of  Edw.  III. 
)3  "  His  majesty  said,  he  was  not  enou^  aoquiunted  with  records 
to  know  whether  that  were  fully  and  ingenuously  cited ;  and 
when,  and  how,  and  why,  the  several  clauses  had  been  inserted, 
or  taken  out  of  the  oaths  f<niiieriy  administered  to  the  kmgs  of 
this  realm  :  yet  he  oould  not  possibly  imagine  the  assertion  that 
declaration  made  oould  be  deduced  from  the  words  or  the  matter 
of  that  oath  ;  for  unless  they  bad  a  power  of  declaring  Latin  as 
w^  ae  law,  sure  eltfferU-ingn^ed  hath  cAo$en,  as  well  as  wiBiAoote; 
and  that  it  signified  so  there,  (bemdes  the  authority  of  the  perpetual 
practice  of  all  succeeding  agra ;  a  better  interpreter  than  their 
votes,)  it  was  evidmt,  by  the  reference  it  had  to  customs,  ommm- 
tadUua  gnat  eu&rw  eUgerit:  and  could  that  be  a  custom  which 
the  people  should  o&oose  after  this  oath  taken !  And  shoidd  a 
king  be  sworn  to  'defend  suc^  customs !  Besides,  could  it  be 
imaged,  that  he  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  pass  such  laws, 
(and  such  a  law  was  the  bill  thc^  brought  to  him  of  the  militia,) 
as  should  put  the  power  wherewiUi  he  was  trusted  out  of  himself 
into  the  hands  of  other  men  ;  and  direst  and  disable  himself  of 
all  possible  power  to  perform  the  great  business  of  the  oath  ; 
wfaioh  was  to  protect  them !  If  hts  majesty  gave  away  fdi  his 
power,  or  if  it  were  taken  from  him,  he  oould  not  proteot  Miy 
man :  and  what  discharge  would  it  be  for  his  majesty,  either 
before  God  or  man,  when  his  good  subjects,  whom  God  and  the 
law  had  committed  to  hia  chai^,  should  be  worried  and  spoiled, 
to  say  that  he  trusted  others  to  protect  them,  that  is,  to  do  that 
duty  for  him  which  waa  essentially  and  inseparably  his  own.  But 
that  all  hia  good  subjects  might  see  how  faithfully  these  mm, 
who  assumed  this  trust  from  them,  desired  to  disohai^  their 
trust ;  ho  would  be  contented  to  publish,  for  their  satisfoction. 
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(a  matter  ootorioiu  eaoa^  but  what  he  hhnaelf  nerer  thought 
to  btm  bem  put  to  publish,  and  of  which  the  traxnen  of  that 
deduation  might  as  well  have  made  use,  as  of  a  [Latin]  record 
they  knew  many  of  his  good  subjeots  oould  not,  and  many  of 
themsilveB  did  not  andeiBtand,)  the  oath  itself  he  took  at  his 
eoroaation,  wananied  aod  enjoined  to  it  by  the  customs  and 
diireetifHU  of  hia  predecesaon ;  and  the  ceremony  of  their  and 
his  taking  it ;  tbey  might  find  it  in  the  records  of  the  exohe- 
^wr;  this  it  is  :  ^ 

94        7i»  mrmtm  hmmg  dam,  tie  ardAitkop  gotth  to  th«  hing,  a»d 
osb  iu  toiBmgimt  fo  talM  IA0  otOk  tunaify  takm  hg  Aw  pT«d»- 


7^  Hmg  tktiteOt  iimtdf  mUinpt  ewi$eti  amd  goetA  to  the 
aUar ;  lie  ar^biakop  admiiiitttrelk  tke§t  quettimit  and  the  iinp 


3^  E^MX^ns.  Sir,  wiU  ye*  prami  amd  keep,  and  iy  jwtW  oath 
eenfirm  to  tio  ptofh  (^£!ttfflaMd,  tie  lawt  atid  euatonu  to  them 
granted  if  tie  iinfft  of  SttgUmA,  yowr  JowfW  aiad  retiffioue 
pndaeeuon :  and  fumieUf  tie  latog,  ciutpnu,  and  JraneOaea 
granifd  to  tie  deryy,  by  tie  gloriout  iinia  taint  Sdwardt  your 
prtdeeettor,  aeeordmg  to  tie  lawt  of  God,  tie  true  pr<^etaion 
of  tit  ffoqid  mtaiUihed  in  t^  kingdot»t*<aKi  agroeaik  to  tie 
preroy^ive  of  tie  Ungt  tiereof,  and  Ho  aneimU  euttome  of  this 
recimf 

Bex,  Tyrant,  muipromite  to  keep  tiem. 

197  Episc.  Sir,  will  yoa  ieep  peaee^  and  godly  agremmU  mtirely, 
{aceordmg  to  yaitr  pouer,)  botk  to  Qod,  tie  ioly  (Awei,  the  ^eryy, 
and  tie  people  f 

Bex.  I  will  ieepAt. 

398  Episo.  Sir,  wiU  you  (to  your  pow&r)  eatue  late,  j'uitice,  and 
diteretiott,  in  merey  and  tnUi,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judg- 
mentaf 

Hex.  /wOf. 

199        E^iso.  Sir,  teiU  you  grant  to  held  and  Jutp  He  lorn  and 
0  a 
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rigAlfiU  automt  ichick  the  commonalty  of  iMt  yowr  tinffdom 
ha7>e ;  and  anU  you  defend  and  uphold  them  to  Ae  honovr  of 
God,  to  much  at  in  you  Ueth  t 

Bex.  /  grant,  and  promue  so  to  do. 

3  Then  one  of  the  hishops  reada  this  admonition  to  the  hing^ 
before  the  people,  loith  a  hud  voice : 

I  Our  lord  and  king,  vie  beseech  you  to  pardon,  and  to  grant, 

and  to  preserve  ttnio  us,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  our 
charge,  aU  canonical  privileges,  and  due  law  and  justice :  and 
that  you  vMmld  protect  and  defmd  us,  as  ewry  good  king  »  hit 
kingdom  might  to  he  protector  and  defender  of  the  bishtfpi  and 
the  churches  under  their  government. 

The  iKfljT  answereth : 
a  With  a  wilUng  and  devout  heart  I  promise,  and  grant  my 

pardon ,-  and  that  I  mill  preserve  and  maintain  to  you,  and  the 
churches  committed  to  your  charge,  aU  eanmieal  prvjUeges  and 
doe  law  and  justioe ;  and  that  I  will  he  yowr  protector  and 
defoTider,  to  my  powo",  hy  the  assistance  of  God,  at  every  good 
king  in  his  kingdom  in  right  ought  to  protect  and  defend  the 
hishops  and  ehw^ehes  under  their  govenanent. 

3  7%en  the  king  ariseth,  and  is  led  to  the  eommnnion-taile : 
where  he  makes  a  solemn  oath,  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  to  oh- 
serve  the  premises ;  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  hook,  taith : 

The  Oath. 

4  1%6  things  which  I  have  before  promised,  I  ahtdl  perform,  and 
keep :  so  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  of  this  hook. 

ig  His  majesty  said,  "  all  the  world  might  judge,  whether  such 
doctrine,  or  suoh  oonclueions,  as  those  men  brought,  could  follow, 
or  have  the  least  pretence,  from  that  oath  :  for  the  preamble  of 
the  statute  they  cited,  that  ttJd  his  majesty,  that  the  king  was 
bound  to  remedy,  by  law,  the  miscbiefe  and  damagee  which 
happoi  to  his  people :  his  majesty  said,  he  was  so ;  but  asked, 
wheUier  the  king  were  bound,  by  the  preamble  of  that  statate. 
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to  renounce  his  own  judgment,  his  own  understanding  in  those 
nuBohieffi,  and  of  these  remedies  ?  How  far  forth  he  was  obhged 
to  follow  the  judgment  of  hie  parliament,  that  declaration  sUll 
coDfeeaed  to  be  a  question.  Without  question,  he  said,  none 
could  take  upon  them  to  remedy  even  misohiefs,  but  by  law,  for 
fear  of  greater  mischiefs  than  those  they  go  about  to  remedy. 

306  "  But  his  majesty  wao  bound  in  justice  to  congent  to  their 
proposals,  because  there  was  a  trust  reposed  in  his  majesty  to 
preeerve  the  kingdom  by  making  new  laws  :  he  said,  he  wa«  glad 
there  was  so ;  then  he  was  sure  no  new  law  could  be  made  with- 
out his  consent ;  and  that  the  gentleness  of  his  answer,  Le  roy 
iariiera,  if  it  be  no  denial,  it  is  00  consent ;  and  then  the  matter 
was  not  great.  They  would  yet  allow  his  majesty  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  granting  or  denying  as  he  should  think  fit  in  public  acts 
of  grace,  as  pardons,  or  the  like  grants  of  favour :  why  did  they 
BO !  If  those  pardons  and  pubUo  acta  of  graoe  were  for  the  public 
good,  (which  they  might  rote  them  to  be,)  they  would  then  be 
absolutely  in  their  own  disposal ;  but  had  they  left  that  power 
to  his  majesty !  They  had  sure  at  least  shared  it  with  him ;  how 
else  had  they  got  the  power  to  pardon  sergeant-major-general 
Sluppon,  (a  new  officer  of  state,  and  a  subject  his  majesty  had 
no  authority  to  send  to  speak  with,)  and  all  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  them,  and  siich  as  had  employed  themselves  for  them, 
not  only  for  what  they  had  done,  but  for  what  they  should  do  I 
If  they  had  power  to  deolare  such  actions  to  be  no  treason  which 
his  majesty  would  not  pardon,  and  such  actions  to  be  treason 
v^ioh  need  no  pardon ;  the  latitude  they  allowed  his  majesty  of 
granting  or  denying  of  pardons  was  a  jewel  they  might  still  be 
content  to  suffer  his  majesty  to  wear  in  his  crown,  and  never 
thmk  themselves  the  more  in  danger. 

307  "  Ail  this  considered,  the  contriver  of  that  message, '  (since 
they  would  afford  his  majesty  no  better  title,)  whom  they  were 
angry  with,  did  not  conceive  the  people  of  this  land  to  be  so  void 
of  common  sense,  as  to  believe  his  majesty,  who  had  denied  no 
one  thing  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  them,  which  in  justioe  or 
prudence  could  be  asked,  or  in  honour  and  conscience  could  be 
granted,  to  have  cast  off  all  care  of  the  subjects'  good ;  and  the 
framers  and  devisers  of  that  declaration  (who  had  endeavoured 
to  render  his  majesty  odious  to  his  subjects,  and  them  disloyal 
to  him,  by  pretending  such  a  trust  in  them)  to  have  only  taken 
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it  up :  nether,  he  wm  oonfident,  would  th^  be  satisfied,  when 
they  felt  the  misery  and  the  burdens  which  the  fury  and  the 
malice  of  those  people  would  bring  upon  them,  with  being  told 
that  calamity  {fftNjeeded  from  evil  oounsellors,  whom  nobody 
could  name ;  frotti  plots  and  oonspiiacaes,  which  no  man  could 
discover ;  and  from  feara  and  jealouaes,  which  no  man  undei^ 
stood :  aod  therefore,  tiiat  the  oousideration  of  it  should  be  left 
to  the  ooDsoience,  reason,  affection,  imd  loysJty  of  hia  good  sub- 
jects, who  do  understand  the  government  of  this  kingdmn,  his 
majesty  stud,  he  was  well  content, 
308  "  His  majesty  asked,  where  the  folly  and  madness  of  those 
people  would  end,  who  would  have  his  people  believe,  that  hia 
absenting  himself  from  Ijondon,  where,  with  his  safety,  he  oould 
not  stay,  and  the  oontinuing  his  magazine  at  Hull,  proceeded 
from  the  secret  plots  of  the  prists  hoe,  and  to  advance  the 
dedgns  of  tlie  paplsta  in  Ireland  \  But  it  was  no  wonder  that 
tJtey,  who  oould  believe  air  J.  Hotham's  shutting  his  majesty 
out  of  Hull  to  be  an  aot  of  affection  and  loyalty,  would  bdieve 
that  ^e  prists  or  tlie  Turk  persuaded  him  to  go  thither. 
301)  "  And  oonld  any  sober  man  think  that  declaration  to  be  the 
consent  of  either  or  both  houses  of  parliament,  nnawed  either  by 
fi«ud  or  force  j  which  (after  00  nuuiy  thanks,  and  humble  ao- 
knowledgments  of  his  gracious  &vour  in  hie  message  of  Uie 
twentieth  of  January,  bo  often  and  so  unuiimoualy  presented 
to  his  nuyesty  from  both  houses  of  parliament)  now  told  him, 
(hat  the  message  at  first  was,  and,  as  <^len  as  !t  had  been  sinoe 
mentioned  by  him,  had  been  a  breach  of  privilege,  (of  which 
they  had  not  used  to  have  been  so  n^^gent,  as  In  four  mtHiths 
not  to  have  complained,  if  such  a  breach  had  been,)  and  tiiat 
their  own  method  of  proceeding  should  qo(  be  proposed  to 
them :  as  if  his  majesty  had  only  authority  to  call  them  toge- 
ther, not  to  tell  them  what  they  were  to  do,  not  so  much  as  with 
reference  to  his  own  a^iirs.  What  their  own  method  had  been, 
and  whither  it  bad  led  them,  and  brought  the  kingdom,  all  men 
see  t  what  his  would  have  been,  if  seasonaUy  md  timely  ap> 
plied  unto,  all  men  might  judge ;  his  majesty  would  speak  no 
more  of  it. 
^10  t'  But  see  now  what  e^ioellent  instances  they  had  found  out,  to 
^  prove  an  inclination,  if  not  in  his  majesty,  in  some  t^ut  him,  to 
civil  war :  their  gwngwith  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  oonnnon^ 
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(bo  often  nrged,  uid  so  ftilly  oiuwered,)  th^  stteodiag  on  him 
to  HamptoDHMiurt,  uid  appearing  io  a  warlike  manner  at  Kin^ 
itim  upon  Tbamea ;  his  going  to  Hull ;  their  drawing  th^r  iworda 
at  York,  demanding,  who  would  be  for  the  king !  the  declaring 
or  John  Hothsm  tr»tor,  before  the  message  sent  to  the  parlia- 
ment ;  the  propodtioos  to  the  gentry  in  YorkBhire,  to  asust  his 
majesty  agunst  sir  John  Hotham,  before  he  had  remved  an  an- 
swer from,  the  pariiament :  ^  desperate  instances  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  a  ciril  war.  Examine  them  again :  the  manner  and  intent 
of  hia  going  to  the  house  of  commons  he  had  set  forth  at  large 
in  his  answer  to  their  deolaration  of  the  nineteenth  of  May ;  all 
men  mig^t  judge  of  it.  Next,  did  they  themselves  believe,  to 
what  purpose  soever  that  nunour  had  served  their  turns,  that 
there  was  an  appearance  in  warHke  manner  at  Kingston  upon 
Thames  \  Did  they  not  know,  that  whensoever  his  majesty  had 
been  at  Hamptoo-oourt,  nnoe  his  first  ooming  to  the  crown, 
there  was  never  a  less  appearance,  or  in  a  leas  warlike  manner, 
tiian  at  the  time  tiiey  meant  \  He  said,  he  would  say  no  more, 
but  that  his  appearance  in  a  wariike  manner  at  Kingston  upon 
Thames  and  Uinrs  at  Kingston  upon  Hull  was  very  different. 
What  was  meant  by  tiie  drawing  of  swords  at  Yorit,  and  de- 
manding, who  would  be  for  the  king,  must  be  inquired  at  London ; 
for  his  majesty  bdieved  very  few  in  York  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  For  his  going  to  Hull,  wluch  they  would  by  no  means 
endure  should  be  called  a  visit,  whetlier  it  were  not  the  way  to 
prevent,  rather  than  to  make  a  civil  wu-,  was  very  obvious :  and 
the  dedaring  him  a  traitor  in  the  very  aot  of  his  treason,  woald 
never  be  thought  unseasonable,  but  by  those  who  believed  him 
to  be  a  loving  and  loyal  subject ;  no  more  than  the  endeavour- 
ing to  make  tiie  gentlemen  of  that  county  sensible  of  that  treason, 
(which  Ui^  were  in  an  honourable  and  dutiiul  degree,)  before  he 
received  the  answer  from  both  houses  of  parliament :  for,  if  they 
had  been,  as  his  majesty  expected  they  should  have  been,  senmble 
of  that  intoleraUe  injury  offered  to  him,  mig^t  he  not  have  had 
occasion  to  have  used  the  affecticm  of  these  gentlemen  \  Was  he 
sure  that  sir  John  Hotham,  who  had  kept  him  out  without  their 
order,  (he  spake  of  a  public  order,)  would  have  let  faitn  in,  when 
tbey  had  forbidden  him  \  And  if  they  had  not  such  a  sense  of 
him,  (as  the  case  foils  out  to  be,)  tnd  be  not  more  reason  to 
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make  propositions  to  those  gentlemen,  whose  readiness  and  af- 
feotioD  he  or  his  posterity  would  never  forget ! 

I  "  But  thiB  business  of  Hull  sticks  still  with  them ;  and  findings 
his  questions  hard,  they  are  pleased  to  answer  his  majeeiy,  by  ask- 
ing other  questions  of  him  :  no  matter  for  the  ezoeptions  agdnst 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  (whic^  have  been  so  often  urged  as  one  of 
the  jnincipal  grounds  of  their  fears  and  jealousies,  and  whidi 
drew  that  question  from  him,)  th^  asked  his  majesty,  why, 
when  he  held  it  necessary  that  a  governor  should  be  placed  in 
Hull,  sir  John  Hotbam  ^ould  be  refused  by  him,  and  tjie  earl 
of  Newcastle  sent  down !  Hie  majesty  answered,  because  he  had 
a  better  opinion  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle  than  of  air  John  Ho- 
tham ;  and  demred  to  have  suoh  a  governor  over  his  towns,  if  he 
must  have  any,  as  should  keep  them  for,  and  not  against  him  : 
and  if  his  going  down  were  in  a  more  private  way  than  rir  John 
Hothom^B,  it  was  because  he  had  not  that  authority  to  make  a 
noise,  by  levying  and  billeting  of  soldiers,  in  a  peaoeable  time, 
upon  his  good  subjects,  as  it  seemed  sir  John  Hotbam  carried 
down  with  him.  And  the  imputation  which  Is  oast  by  the  way 
upon  that  earl,  to  make  his  reputation  not  so  unblenuBhed  as  he 
conceived  and  the  world  believes  it  to  be,  and  which,  though  it 
was  not  ground  enough  for  a  judicial  proceeding,  (it  is  wonder 
it  was  not,)  was  yet  ground  enough  of  suspicion,  must  be  the 
case  of  every  subject  in  En^and,  (and  he  wished  it  went  no 
higher,)  if  every  vile  aspersion,  contrived  by  unknown  hands, 
upon  unknown  or  unimaginable  grounds,  which  is  the  way  prac- 
tised to  bring  any  virtuous  and  deserving  men  into  obloquy, 
should  receive  the  least  credit  or  countenance  in  the  world. 

■3  *'  They  tell  him,  their  exception  to  those  gentlemen  who  deli- 
vered their  petition  to  him  at  York,  was,  that  they  presiuned  to 
take  the  style  upon  them  of  all  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  that 
county ;  whereas,  they  say,  so  many  more  of  as  good  qu^ity  as 
themselves,  of  that  connty,  were  of  another  opinion ;  and  have 
since,  by  their  petition  to  his  majesty,  disavowed  that  act.  Their 
information  in  that  point,  his  majesty  said,  was  no  better  than  it 
ueetb  to  be ;  and  they  would  find,  that  neither  the  number  or 
the  quality  of  those  who  have,  or  will  disavow  that  petition,  was 
as  they  imagine ;  though  too  many  weak  persons  were  misled 
(which  they  did,  and  would  every  day  more  and  more  nndeiv 
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stand)  by  the  faotioD,  skill,  wid  industry  of  that  true  malignant 
party,  of  which  he  did  and  had  reason  to  complain.  They  awd, 
they  had  received  no  petition  of  so  strange  a  nature :  what  na- 
ture !  Contrary  to  the  votes  of  both  houeea ;  that  is,  they  had 
received  no  petition  they  had  no  mind  to  receive.  But  his  ma- 
jesty had  told  them  a^un,  and  all  his  good  subjects  would  tell 
them,  that  they  bad  received  petitions  with  joy  and  approbation 
against  the  votes  of  both  houses  of  their  predecessors,  confirmed 
and  established  into  laws  by  the  consent  of  bis  majesty  and  his 
anceetom ;  and  allowed  those  petitions  to  carry  the  style,  and  to 
seem  to  carry  the  desires  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties,  when,  of 
either  city,  town,  or  county,  very  few  known  or  considerable  per- 
sons had  been  privy  to  such  petitions :  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
petitions  delivered  to  his  ntajesty,  against  which  they  except, 
carried  not  the  style  of  all,  but  some  of  the  gentry  and  in- 
habitants ;  and  implied  no  other  consent,  than  such  as  went 
visibly  along  with  it. 
113  *'  But  his  majesty  was  all  this  while  in  a  mistake ;  the  maga 
zine  at  Hull  was  not  taken  from  him.  Who  told  them  so  \ 
They  who  assure  them,  (and  whom  without  breaking  their 
privileges  they  must  b^eve,)  that  sir  John  Hotham's  shutting 
the  gates  gainst  his  majesty,  and  resisting  his  entrance  with 
armed  men,  (though  he  thought  it  in  defiance  of  him,)  was 
indeed  in  obedience  to  him  and  his  authority ;  and  for  his 
service,  and  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  to  let  none  in, 
but  such  as  oame  with  his  majesty's  authority  signified  by  both 
houses  of  parliament :  himself  and  they  had  ordered  it  so.  And 
therefore  he  kept  his  majesty  out,  only  till  his  majesty,  or  he 
himself,  might  send  for  their  directions.  His  majesty  said,  he 
knew  not  whether  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration  meant,  that 
his  good  subjects  should  so  soon  understand,  though  it  was  plain 
enough  to  be  understood,  the  meaning  of  the  king's  authority 
signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament :  but  sure  the  world 
would  now  eauly  discern  in  what  miserable  ease  be  had  by  this 
time  been,  (it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,)  if  he  had  consented  to 
tbdr  bill,  or  to  their  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  given  those 
men  power  to  have  raised  all  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  agMnst 
him,  for  the  common  good,  by  his  own  authority :  would  they 
not,  aa  they  had  kept  him  from  Hull,  by  this  time  have  beaten 
him  from  York,  and  pursued  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  his 
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own  behalf!  Nay,  might  not  thia  munition,  which  u  not  taken 
from  him,  be  employed  agaiuBt  him ;  not  against  his  authori^, 
sigmfied  by  both  bousea  of  parliament,  but  only  to  kill  those  ill 
oomisellora,  the  malignant  party,  which  is  about  him,  and  yet 
for  hie  good,  for  the  public  good,  (they  would  declare  it  so,)  and 
so  no  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  Ed.  III. !  which,  by  their 
interpretation,  had  left  his  majesty  the  lung  of  England  abso- 
lutely less  provided  for,  in  point  of  safety,  than  the  meanest 
Bubjeet  of  the  kingdom :  and  every  subject  of  this  land  (tar 
whoee  security  that  law  was  made,  that  they  may  know  ih&x 
duty,  and  their  danger  in  breaking  of  it)  may  be  made  a  tnutor 
■whea  these  men  please  to  say  he  is  00.  But  did  they  think  that 
upon  such  an  interpretation,  (upon  pretence  of  authority  of  book 
cases  and  precedents,  which,  without  doubt,  they  would  have 
cited,  if  they  had  been  to  their  purpose,)  out  of  whioh  nothing 
can  result  but  confusion  to  king  and  people,  would  find  any 
credit  with  his  good  subjects!  and  that  ao  excellent  a  law, 
made  both  for  security  of  king  and  people,  shall  be  so  dnded, 
by  an  interpretation  no  learned  lawyer  in  Ehigland  would  at 
this  hour,  he  bdieved,  set  under  lus  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  that  deolaratjon ;  which,  he  hoped,  shall  bring  no- 
thing  but  inJamy  upon  the  contrivers  of  it ! 
14  "  Now  to  their  privileges  ;  though  it  be  tme,  liiey  say,  that 
their  privileges  do  not  extend  to  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  so  as  to  exempt  the  members  from  all  manner  of 
process  and  trial ;  yet  it  doUi  privilege  them  in  the  way  or 
method  of  their  trial:  the  cause  must  be  first  brought  before 
them,  and  their  consent  ai^ed,  before  you  can  proceed.  Why 
then  their  privileges  extend  as  far  in  these  oases  as  in  any  that 
are  most  unquestioned ;  for  no  privilt^  whatsoever  exempts 
them  from  all  manner  of  process  and  trial,  if  you  first  aoquunt 
the  house  with  it,  and  they  give  you  leave  to  proceed  by  those 
processes,  or  to  that  trial :  but  by  this  rule,  if  a  member  of 
either  house  commit  a  murder,  you  must  by  no  means  meddle 
with  him  till  you  have  acquainted  that  house  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  received  their  direction  for  your  proceeding, 
assuring  yourself  he  will  not  stir  from  that  place  where  you  left 
him,  till  you  return  with  their  consent ;  should  it  be  otherwise, 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  every  man,  under  the  pretence  of 
murder,  to  take  one  after  another,  and  as  many  as  he  pteaseth ; 
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and  so,  ooiueqnentiy,  bring  a  pariiament  to  what  he  pleawth 
whm  he  pkaseth.  If  a  member  of  either  house  idiall  take  a 
poree  at  York,  (he  may  tm  probab^  take  a  purse  from  a  subject 
aa  anns  against  his  king,)  you  must  ride  to  London,  to  know 
what  to  do,  and  he  may  ride  with  you,  and  take  a  new  purse 
erery  stage,  and  must  not  be  apprehended,  <»  declared  a  felon, 
till  you  have  asked  that  house  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  should 
it  be  otherwise,  it  m^ht  be  in  every  man's  power  to  accuse  as 
many  members  as  he  would  of  taking  purses ;  and  so  bring  a 
parliamoit,  and  so  all  parliaments,  to  nothing.  Would  these 
men  be  beUeved !  And  yet  they  make  no  doubt  but  every  one 
who  hath  taken  the  prot«8tation  would  defend  this  doctrine 
with  his  life  and  fortone.  Would  not  his  subjects  believe,  that 
they  bad  imposed  a  pretty  protestation  upon  them ;  and  that 
tb^  had  a  very  good  end  in  the  doing  of  it,  if  it  obligeth  them 
to  such  hazards,  to  such  nndertahings !  Must  th^  forget  or 
neglect  his  majesty's  penun,  honour,  and  estate,  which  by  that 
[HYiteetation  they  are  bound  to  def«id,  and  in  some  degree 
do  nndOTstandt  And  must  they  only  venture  their  livee  and 
fortunes  to  justify  privileges  they  know  not,  or  ever  heard  of 
before !  Or  are  they  bound  by  that  protestation  to  believe,  that 
tite  framers  of  that  declaration  have  power  to  extend  their  own 
prirO^es  as  tar  as  they  think  fit,  and  to  contract  his  majesty^ 
rights  as  much  as  they  please ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to 
believe  them  in  either,  and  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
that  quarrd! 

"  From  declaring  how  mean  a  person  his  majesty  is,  and  how 
much  the  kingdom  hath  been  mistaken  in  the  understanding  of 
the  statute  of  Zj  E.  III.  concerning  treason,  and  that  all  men 
need  not  fear  levying  war  against  him,  so  th^  have  their  order 
to  warrant  them ;  they  proceed,  in  the  spirit  of  declaring,  to 
certify  his  subjects  in  the  mistakings,  which,  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  have  been  received  concerning  the  statute  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  Hen.  VII.  ch.  i.  (a  statute  all  good  subjects 
wiB  read  with  comfort,)  and  tell  them,  that  the  serving  of  the 
king  for  the  time  being  ctumot  be  meant  of  Perkiu  Warbeck, 
or  of  any  that  should  call  himself  king  i  but  such  a  one  as  is 
allowed  and  received  by  the  pariiament  in  the  behalf  of  the 
kingdom:  and  vraa  not  his  majesty  so  allowed!  However, 
tiirough  a  dai^  mist  of  words,  and  urging  their  old  privileges, 
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(wbtob,  he  hoped,  he  had  suffieiently  answered,  and  will  be  eveiy 
day  more  confuted  by  the  sctiona  of  his  good  subjecbi,)  they 
ooDolude,  that  those  that  shall  guide  themseWee  by  the  judgment 
of  parliament,  which  tliey  say  is  th^r  own,  ought,  whatsoerw 
happen,  to  be  secure,  and  free  from  all  aocouut  and  penallies, 
upon  the  ground  and  equity  of  that  very  statute :  how  far  their 
own  chanoellora  may  help  them  in  that  equity,  his  majesty  knew 
not ;  but  by  the  help  of  Ciod,  and  that  good  law,  he  would  allow 
no  such  equity :  eo  then,  here  is  the  doctrine  of  that  deoloration ; 
and  these  are  the  positions  of  the  contrivers  of  it : 


I.  Tiat  ii^  have  an  abtolute  power  of  dedan'ng  tie  lato ; 
and  Aat  whatsoever  they  declare  to  is  so  ought  not  to  he  que^ 
timed  by  hie  majesty  or  any  mbjed :  so  that  all  riffht  and  ea/ety 
of  him  a^  hie  people  musf  depend  upon  thsir  pleasure. 

a,.  Thai  no  precedents  can  be  Umitt  to  bound  their  proceedinffst 
to  they  may  do  mhai  they  please. 

3.  That  a  parliament  tnay  dilate  of  any  thing,  wherein  the 
ting  or  evhject  hath  a  right,  for  the  pvhlic  good ;  that  they, 
iffit&out  the  king,  are  this  parliament,  and  judge  of  this  publie 
good ;  and  that  his  majesty''s  consent  is  not  necessary ;  so  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  all  the  good  laws  made  for  the 
security  of  them,  may  he  disposed  of  and  repeated  by  the  major 
part  of  both  houses  at  any  time  present,  and  by  any  mays  and 
means  procured  to  to  be;  atid  hit  maje^y  had  no  power  to 
protect  them. 

4.  That  no  mmther  of  either  house  ought  to  be  troubled  or 
meddled  with  for  treason,  felony,  or  any  other  crime,  iffithout 
the  cause  first  brought  before  tliem,  that  they  may  judge  of  the 
fact,  and  their  leave  obtained  to  proceed. 

5.  That  the  sotiermgn  power  resides  in  both  houses  of  par- 
lia/ment ;  and  that  his  mq/esty  had  no  negative  voice :  so  then  his 
majesty  himself  must  be  subjoin  to  their  commands. 

6.  That  the  levying  of  forces  against  the  personal  commands  of 
the  king  [though  accompanied  with  his  presence)  is  not  levying 
war  against  the  king ;  but  the  levying  war  against  his  laws  and 
authority,  (which  they  have  power  to  declare  and  signify,)  though 
not  against  his  person,  u  levying  war  against  the  Hng:  and  that 
treason  cannot  be  comrmtted  against  hit  person,  othennse  than  as 
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At  it  intnutad  wiik  the  kingdom,  and  diMcharging  that  trvtt ; 
arndtkat  lA<y  Aow  a  power  to  fudge,  whether  Ae  ditoharget  fAu 
tnitt  orno, 

7.  T%at  if  they  i&ould  mate  the  highett  precedenU  of  other 
pafHamenit  their  pattemi,  there  wotdd  he  no  cause  to  complain 
0/  want  of  modeity  or  duty  in  them ;  thai  ie,  th^  may  depose 
his  majesty  when  they  will,  mtd  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  so 
doinff. 

316  "  And  now,  (as  if  the  mere  publishing  of  their  resolutions 
would  not  only  previul  with  the  people,  but,  in  the  instant, 
destroy  all  spirit  and  courage  in  bis  majesty  to  preservo  hia  own 
right  uid  honour,)  they  had  since  tt^en  the  boldness  to  assault 
him  with  certain  propositions ;  which  they  call  the  most  neoes- 
sary  ef^tual  means  for  tiie  removing  those  jealousies  and 
differences  between  his  majesty  and  hia  people ;  that  is,  that 
he  would  be  content  to  divest  himself  of  all  his  regal  rights  and 
dignities ;  be  cont^it  with  the  title  of  a  king,  and  sufier  them, 
according  to  their  discretion,  to  govern  him  and  the  kingdom, 
and  to  dispose  of  bis  children.  How  suitable  and  agreeable  this 
doctrine  and  these  demands  were  to  the  affection  of  his  loving 
subjects,  onder  whose  trust  these  men  pretend  to  say  and  do 
these  monstrous  things ;  and  to  design  not  only  the  ruin  of  his 
person,  but  of  monarchy  itself,  (which,  he  might  justly  say,  was 
more  than  ever  was  offered  in  any  of  his  predecessors*  times; 
for  though  the  person  of  the  king  hath  been  sometimes  unjustly 
deposed,  yet  the  regal  power  was  never  before  this  time  strucken 
at,)  he  believes  his  good  subjects  would  find  some  way  to  let 
them  and  the  world  know :  and,  from  this  time,  such  who  had 
been  misled,  by  th^  ill  counsels,  to  have  any  hand  in  the 
execution  of  the  militia,  would  see  to  what  ends  their  servioe 
was  deogned ;  and  therefore,  if  they  should  presume  hereafter 
to  meddle  in  it,  they  must  expect  that  he  would  immediately 
proceed  gainst  them  as  actual  rtusers  of  sedition,  and  as 
enemies  to  bis  sovereign  power. 

317  "  His  majesty  said,  he  bad  done :  and  should  now  expect  the 
worst  actions  these  men  had  power  to  commit  ag^nst  him ; 
worse  words  they  could  not  give  him ;  and  he  doubted  not,  but 
the  major  part  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  when  they  might 
ecnse  tof^ether  with  their  honour  and  safety,  (as  well  those  who 
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woe  fltnprised  at  the  paadng  of  it,  and  understood  not  the 
malice  in  it,  and  the  oonfiinon  that  muat  grow  by  it,  if  bcdiered, 
aa  those  who  were  absent,  or  involved,)  would  so  far  reeent  the 
indignity  offered  to  hiB  majeflty,  the  diabonoor  to  thenudvea,  and 
the  nuaohief  to  the  whole  kingdom,  by  that  declaration,  that 
they  would  speedily  make  Hxe  foul  contrivers  of  it  instances  of 
their  exemplar;  justJoe,  and  brand  them  and  their  doctrine  with 
the  marks  of  thdr  pwpetaal  sown  and  indignation." 


318  Whilst  this  answer  and  declaration  of  his  nugesty  was 
preparing  and  publishing,  which  was  done  with  all  ima^ 
ginable  haste,  and  to  which  they  made  no  reply  till  many 
months  after  the  war  was  hegaoi  they  proceeded  in  all 
their  counsels  towards  the  lessening  his  majesty  both  in 
reputation  and  power,  and  towards  the  improving  their 
own  interests :  for  the  first,  upon  the  advantage  of  their 
former  vote,  of  the  king's  intention  to  levy  war  against 
his  parliament,  in  the  end  of  May  they  published  orders, 
**  That  the  sheriff  of  the  adjacent  counties  should  hinder, 
and  make  stay  of  all  arms  and  ammunition  carrying  to- 
wards York,  until  they  had  given  notice  thereof  unto  the 
lords  and  commons,  and  should  have  received  their  fur- 
ther direction ;  and  that  thej  should  prevent  the  coming 
together  of  any  soldiers,  horse  or  foot,  by  any  warrant  of 
hia  m^esty,  without  their  advice  or  consent :"  which  they 
did,  not  upon  any  opinion  that  there  would  be  any  arms 
or  ammunition  carrying  to  his  mqesty,  they  having  en- 

'  tirely  pcfflsessed  themselves  of  all  his  stores ;  or  that  they 
indeed  believed  there  was  any  commission  or  warrant  to 
raise  soldiers,  which  they  well  knew  there  was  not ;  but 
that,  by  this  means,  their  agents  in  the  country  (which 
many  sheriff  and  justices  of  peace  were,  and  most  con- 
stables, and  inferior  officers)  might,  upon  this  pretence, 
hinder  the  resorting  to  his  majesty,  which  they  did  with 
that  industry,  that  few,  who,  foreseeing  the  dedgn  of 
.those  orders,  did  not  decline  the  great  roads,  and  made 
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not  pretences  of  traTelling  to  some  other  place,  [and] 
travelled  in  any  eqnipsge  towards  bis  majesty,  escaped 
vithoat  being  stayed  by  snch  Tratches:  and  most  that 
were  so  stayed,  finding  it  no  boot  to  attend  the  resolu- 
tion or  justice  of  the  houses,  who  always  commended  the 
vigilance  of  their  ministers,  and  did  not  expect  they 
should  be  bound  up  by  the  letter  of  their  orders,  made 
shift  to  eacBipo  with  their  own  persons,  and  were  con- 
tented to  leave  their  horses  behind  them ;  they  who  at- 
tended to  be  repiured  by  the  justice  of  the  houses  find- 
ing so  many  delays,  aud  those  delays  to  be  so  chargeable, 
and  themselves  objected  to  so  many  questions,  and  such 
an  inquisition,  that  they  thought  their  liberty  a  great 
prize,  whatever  they  left  behind  them. 
19  For  the  imiHuving  their  interest  and  dependency 
though  they  had  as  much  evidence  of  the  affections  of  the 
city  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  by  their  exercise 
of  the  militia  had  united  them  in  a  firm  bond,  the  com- 
munication of  guilt ;  yet  they  well  understood  their  true 
strength  consisted  in  the  rabble  of  the  people,  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  substantial  and  wealthy  citizens  being 
not  of  their  party;  and  except  some  expedient  were  found 
out,  whereby  they  might  be  involved,  and  concerned  in 
their  prosperity  or  ruin,  they  thought  themselves  not  so 
much  in  truth  possessed  of  that  city  as  they  seemed  to  be. 
They  had  heard  it  said,  that  Edward  IV.  of  England 
recovered  the  city  of  London,  and  by  that  the  kingdom, 
by  the  vast  debts  that  he  owed  there ;  men  looking  upon 
the  helping  of  him  to  the  crown  as  the  helping  them- 
selvee  to  their  money,  which  -wea  else  desperate.  Upon 
this  ground,  they  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  bor- 
rowing great  sums  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
liament ;  when  the  richest  and  best  affected  men,  upon  a 
presumption  that  hereby  the  Scots'  army  would  suddenly 
march  into  their  own  country,  and  the  English  as  soon  be 
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disbanded,  cheerfully  furniabed  tbat  money.  Upon  ibis 
ground  tbey  still  forbore  to  repay  those  sums,  disposing 
what  was  brought  in  upon  the  bUla  of  subsidy,  and  other 
public  bills,  to  other  purposes.  And  now,  to  make  them- 
selves more  sure  of  them,  they  borrowed  another  sum  of 
£100,000  of  them,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  exigences 
of  Ireland ;  which  was  their  twoedged  sword,  to  lead 
them  into  the  liberty  of  laying  what  imputations  they 
thought  most  convenient  for  their  purposes  upon  the 
king  and  queen,  and  to  draw  wliat  money  they  thought 
fit  from  the  city ;  and  served  them  now  to  another  im- 
portant end,  to  raise  soldiers ;  but  that  service  itself,  in 
order  to  suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  was  not  in  any 
degree  advanced.  Having  by  these  means  thus  provided 
for  their  main  ends,  they  made  the  people  believe  they 
were  preparing  propositions  to  send  to  the  king ;  and  the 
people  4ere  yet  eo  innocent  as  to  believe,  that  they  would 
never  send  propositions  that  were  not  reasonable :  for 
though  [the]  unusual  acts  [which]  had  been  done  by 
the  king,  as  the  going  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
demanding  the  members  there,  had  put  them  into  as  un- 
usual apprehensions ;  ajid  those,  by  the  warmth  and  heat 
of  declarations  and  answers,  had  drawn  from  them  by 
degrees  another  kind  of  language  than  had  before  been 
used ;  yet  most  men  believed,  when  those  passions  were 
digested,  and  that  any  propositions  should  be  made  by 
them,  (which  the  king  had  long  called  for  and  invited, 
that  they  could  not  but  be  such  as  would  open  a  door  for 
that  affection,  confidence,  duty,  and  trust,  upon  which 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  reasonably  founded. 
And  propositions  they  did  send  to  the  king  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June ;  which  were  presented  to  his  majesty  with 
great  solemnity  by  their  committee  resident  there ;  which 
in  this  place  are  very  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the  very 
terms  in  which  they  were  presented,  as  foUoweth : 
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3"*  7%e  humMe  petition  and  advice  9/  both  hotaet  0/  parliammi,  toilh 
nineteen  propotUumi  and  the  condution,  $ent  unto  his  mqfeity  th* 
uamd  of  June,  1643. 

"  Your  majerty^s  most  humble  and  fiutbful  eubjecbe,  the  lords 
aad  oommons  in  parHament,  having  nothing  in  iheir  thoughts 
and  deairea  mora  precious  fmd  of  higher  esteem,  next  to  .the 
honour  and  immediate  service  of  God,  than  the  just  and  faith- 
ful performanoe  of  their  duty  to  ^our  majesty  and  this  kingdom ; 
and  bang  veiy  senable  of  the  great  distractions  and  distempers, 
and  of  the  imminent  dangers  and  calamities  which  those  dis- 
tractions and  distempOTB  are  like  to  bring  upon  your  m^esty 
and  your  subjects ;  (all  which  have  proceeded  from  the  subtle 
infonnations,  mischievous  practices,  and  evil  counsels  of  men 
disaffected  to  Glod^s  true  religicm;  your  majesty^s  honour  and 
safety;  and  the  public  peaoe,  and  prosperity  of  your  people;) 
after  a  serious  observation  of  the  causes  of  those  mischiefs, 
do,  in  all  humility  and  sincerity,  present  to  your  majesty  their 
most  dutiful  petition  and  advice :  that,  out  of  your  princely 
wisdom  for  the  establishing  your  own  honour  and  safety,  and 
gracious  tendemesa  of  the  welfare  and  security  of  your  subjects 
and  dominionB,  you  will  be  pleased  to  grant  and  accept  these 
their  bumble  desires  and  propoeitiona,  as  the  most  necessary 
and  effectual  means,  through  Grod's  blessing,  of  removing  those 
jealousies  and  differences  which  have  unhappily  fallen  out  be- 
twixt you  and  your  people,  and  procuring  both  your  majesty  and 
them  a  constant  course  of  honour,  peace,  and  happiness. 

2^  proposiiumt. 
3"  I.  •^'  That  the  lords  and  others  of  your  majesty^a  privy- 

oouoeil,  and  such  great  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  either 
at  home  or  beyond  the  seas,  may  be  put  from  your  privy- 
eountnl,  and  from  those  offices  and  employments,  excepting 
such  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  both  houses  of  parliament : 
tutd  that  the  persons  put  into  the  places  and  employments  of 
those  that  are  removed  may  bo  approved  of  by  both  houses  of 
pariiament ;  and  that  privy-counsellors  shall  take  an  oath  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  places  in  such  form  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 

2.  "  That  tiie  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom  may  not  be 
VOL,  u,  P 
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concluded  or  transacted  by  the  advice  of  private  men,  or  by 
any  unknown  or  unewom  oounsellors ;  but  that  euoh  matters 
IU9  concern  the  public,  and  are  proper  for  the  hi^  court  of 
parliament,  which  is  your  majesty's  great  and  supreme  coun- 
cil, may  be  debated,  reserved,  and  transacted  only  in  parlia- 
ment, and  not  elsewhere :  and  such  as  shall  presume  to  do 
any  thing  to  the  oontruy  shall  be  reserved  to  the  censure 
and  judgment  of  pariiament :  and  such  other  matters  of 
state,  as  are  proper  for  your  majesty's  privy-council,  shall  be 
debated  and  concluded  by  such  of  tiia  nobility  and  others  aa 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  chosen  for  that  place  by  approba- 
tion of  both  houses  of  pariiament :  and  that  no  public  act 
concerning  the  a&irs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  proper  for 
your  pnvy-council,  may  be  esteemed  of  any  validity,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  royal  authority,  unless  it  be  done  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  major  part  of  your  council,  attested 
under  their  hands :  and  that  your  counoU  may  be  limited  to  a 
certain  number,  not  exceeding  twenty-five,  nor  under  fifteen : 
and  if  any  counsellor's  place  happen  to  be  void  in  the  interval 
of  parliament,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  without  the  assent  of 
the  major  part  of  the  council ;  which  choice  shall  be  confirmed 
at  the  next  ritting  of  parliament,  or  else  to  be  void. 

3.  "  That  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  lord  high 
constable,  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
lord  treasurer,  lord  privy  seal,  earl  marshal,  lord  admiral, 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  chanoel- 
loT  of  the  exchequer,  master  of  the  wards,  secretaries  of  state, 
two  chief  justices  and  chief  baron,  may  always  be  cho8«i  with 
the  approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  in  the 
intervals  of  parliaments  by  assent  of  the  major  port  of  the 
council,  in  such  manner  as  is  before  expressed  in  the  choice 
of  counsellors. 

4.  "  That  he  or  they  unto  whom  t^  gorermnent  and 
education  of  the  king's  children  shall  be  committed  shall  be 
approved  of  by  both  houses  of  pariiament ;  and  in  tiie  in- 
tervals of  parliaments  by  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
coimcil,  in  such  manner  as  is  before  expressed  in  the  choice 
of  counsellors ;  and  that  all  such  servants  as  are  now  about 
them,  against  whom  both  houses  shall  have  any  just  exoep- 
tions,  shall  be  removed. 
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5.  "  That  no  maniage  shail  be  oonoluded  or  treated  for 
maj  of  tbe  king's  children,  with  any  foreign  prince,  or  other 
peraon  whatsoever,  abroad  or  at  home,  without  the  consent 
(rf  pariiament,  under  the  penalty  of  a  preemunire  unto  such  as 
diaD  oonclude  or  treat  any  marriage  as  aforesaid :  and  that 
the  said  penalty  shall  not  be  pardoned,  or  diapeosed  with, 
but  by  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

6.  "  That  the  laws  in  force  against  Jesuits,  prieets,  and 
popish  recusants,  be  strictly  put  in  execution,  without  any 
toleration  or  dispensation  to  the  contrary:  and  that  some 
more  effectual  course  may  be  enacted,  by  authority  of  par< 
liament,  to  disable  them  from  making  any  disturbance  in  the 
state ;  or  eluding  the  laws  by  trusts,  or  otherwise. 

7.  "  That  tiie  rotes  of  popish  lords  in  the  house  of  peers 
may  be  taken  away  so  long  aa  they  continue  papists :  and 
that  your  majesty  will  consent  to  sudi  a  bill  as  shall  be  drawn 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  papists,  by  protestants,  in 
the  protestant  reHgton. 

8.  ^'  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  consent,  that  such 
a  reformation  be  made  of  tbe  chorch-govemment  and  liturgy 
as  both  houses  of  pariiament  tdialt  advise ;  wherein  they  in- 
tend to  have  consultations  with  divines,  as  is  expressed  in 
their  declazation  to  that  purpose :  and  that  your  majesty  will 
contribute  your  best  assistance  to  them,  for  the  raising  of  a 
Buffident  maintenance  for  preaching  ministers  through  the 
kingdom :  and  that  your  majesty  wiU  be  pleased  to  give  your 
consent  to  laws  for  the  taking  away  of  iimovations  and  super- 
stition and  of  pluralitiea,  and  agwnst  scandalous  ministers. 

9.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  rest  satisfied 
with  that  course  that  the  lords  and  commons  have  appointed 
for  ordering  of  the  militia,  until  the  same  shall  be  further 
settled  by  a  bill:  and  that  your  majesty  vrill  recall  your 
dedarations  and  proclamations  against  the  ordinaooe  made 
by  Mia  lords  and  commons  conoeming  it. 

10.  "  That  such  members  of  either  house  tS  pariiament  as 
have  during  this  present  pariiammt  been  pnt  out  of  any  place 
and  office  may  nther  be  restored  to  that  place  and  office,  or 
otherwise  have  satisfaction  for  the  siune,  upon  the  petition  of 
that  house,  whereof  he  or  they  are  members. 

II."  That  all  privy-counsellors  and  judges  may  take  an 
p  2 
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oath,  the  form  whereof  to  be  agreed  on  and  settled  by  act  of 
parliament,  for  the  majntaining  of  the  Fetitioa  of  Bight,  and 
of  certain  statutes  made  by  tJiie  parliament,  whieh  shall  be 
mentioned  by  both  houses  of  pariiament ;  and  that  an  inqmry 
of  all  breaches  and  violations  of  those  laws  may  be  given  in 
charge  by  the  jurtices  of  the  ldng''8  bench  every  term,  and  by 
the  judges  of  assize  in  th^  circuits,  and  justioes  of  the  peace 
at  the  sessions,  to  be  presented  and  punished  according  to 
law. 

12.  "That  aQ  the  judges  ajid  ail  the  officers,  placed  l^ 
approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  may  hold  tb«r 
places  quamdiu  heae  le  getterint. 

13.  "  That  the  justice  of  parliament  may  paas  upon  all 
delinquents,  whether  they  be  within  the  kingdom  or  fled  out 
of  it :  and  that  all  persons  cited  by  either  house  of  pariiameot 
may  appear,  and  abide  the  censure  of  parliament. 

14.  "  That  the  general  pardon  ofl'ered  by  yoor  majesty  may 
be  granted  with  such  exceptions  as  shall  be  advised  by  boUi 
houses  of  parliament. 

15.  "  That  the  forts  and  castles  of  this  kingdom  may  be 
put  under  the  command  and  custody  of  such  persons  as  your 
majesty  shall  appoint  with  the  approbation  of  your  pariia- 
ment ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  parliainent  mUk  approbation  of 
the  major  part  of  the  council,  in  such  manner  as  ia  before 
expressed  in  the  choice  of  counsellors. 

16.  "That  the  extraordinary  guards  and  military  forces 
now  attending  your  majesty  may  be  removed  and  discharged ; 
and  that  for  the  future  you  will  raise  no  such  guards  or  ex- 
traordinary forces,  but,  according  to  the  law,  in  case  of  actual 
rebellion  or  invasion. 

17.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  a 
more  strict  alliance  with  the  states  of  the  United  Province 
and  other  neighbour  princes  and  states  of  the  proteetant 
reli^on,  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  thereof,  against 
all  designs  and  attempts  of  the  pope  and  \a»  adherents  to 
subvert  and  suppress  it ;  whereby  your  majesty  vrill  obtain  a 
great  access  of  strength  and  reputation,  and  your  subjects  be 
much  encouraged  and  enabled,  in  a  pariiamentuy  way,  for 
your  aid,  and  assistance,  in  restoring  your  royal  sister  and 
her  princely  issue  to  those  dignities  and  dtnninions  which 
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bdcHi;  irnto  them ;   and  relieving  the  other  diatressed  pro- 
teetaat  princea  who  have  auSered  in  the  aame  causa. 

18.  "  That  your  majesty  will  bo  pleaaed  by  act  of  parliament 
to  dear  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of  the 
bouse  of  commons,  in  such  manner  that  &ture  parliaments 
may  be  secured  from  the  consequence  of  that  evil  precedent. 

19.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  p&BB 
a  bill  for  restraining  peers  made  hereafter,  from  sitting  or 
voting  in  pariiament,  unless  they  be  admitted  thereunto  with 
the  o<Hisent  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

31]  "  And  these  onr  humble  desires  being  granted  by  your  mar 
jesty,  we  shall  forthwith  apply  ourselves  to  regulate  your  present 
revenue,  in  such  sort  as  may  be  for  your  best  advantage ;  and 
likewise  to  settle  such  an  ordinary  and  constant  increase  of  it, 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  your  royal  dignity  in  honour 
and  plenty,  beyond  ihe  proportion  of  any  former  grants  of  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  to  your  majesty's  royal  predecessors : 
we  shall  likewise  put  the  town  of  Hull  into  such  hands  as  your 
majesty  diall  appoint  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
parliament ;  and  deliver  up  a  just  account  of  all  the  magazine ; 
and  cheerfully  employ  the  uttermost  of  our  power  and  endea- 
vours in  the  real  expresaon  and  performance  of  our  most  du- 
tiful and  loyal  affections,  to  the  preserving  and  maintaining  the 
royal  h<mour,  greatness,  and  safety  of  your  majesty  and  your 
posterity." 

333  The  same  day  that  these  articles  of  deposition  were 
passed  the  houses,  tliat  his  majesty  might  see  how  unable 
he  was  like  to  be  to  contend  with  them,  they  declared 
by  aa  order  the  same  day,  printed,  and  carefully  dispersed, 
"  that  they  had  received  information,"  (and  indeed  their 
informations  were  wonderful  particular,  from  aJl  parts 
beyond  sea,  of  whatsoever  was  agitated  on  the  king's 
behalf;  as  well  as  from  his  court,  of  whatsoever  was 
designed,  or  almost  but  thought  of  to  himself:  besides 
ihey  could  pretend  to  receive  information  of  whatsoever 
would  any  way  conduce  to  their  purpose,  true  or  felse,) 
"  that  the  jewels  of  the  crown  (which,  they  said,  by  the  ■ 
law  of  the  land  ought  not  to  be  aliened)  were  either 
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pawned  or  Bold  in  Amsterdam,  or  some  other  parts  be- 
yond the  seas;  and  thereby  great  sums  of  money  pro- 
vided to  be  returned  to  York,  or  to  some  of  hie  mq'esty's 
servants  or  agents,  for  his  majesty's  use:  and  because, 
they  said,  it  vras  more  than  probable,  that  great  provision 
of  monies,  in  such  au  extraordinary  way,  was  to  maintain 
the  intended  war  against  the  parliament,  and  thereby  to 
bring  the  whole  kingdom  into  utter  ruin  and  combustion; 
it  waa  therefore  declared,  by  the  lords  and  commons  in 
parliament,  that  whosoever  had  been  or  should  be  an 
actor  in  the  selling  or  pawning  of  any  jewels  of  the 
crown;  or  had  or  should  pay,  lend,  send,  or  bring  any 
money  in  specie  into  this  kingdom,  for  or  upon  any  of 
those  jewels ;  or  whosoever  had,  or  should  accept  of  any 
bill  from  beyond  the  seas  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money,  for  or  upon  any  of  those  jewels,  and  should  pay 
any  sum  according  to  such  bill,  after  notice  of  that  order, 
without  acquainting  that  house  with  the  receipt  of  that 
bill,  before  he  accept  the  same ;  or  if  he  had  already 
accepted  any  such  bill,  then  with  the  acceptance  thereof, 
before  the  payment  of  the  money;  every  such  person 
should  be  held  and  accounted  a  promoter  of  that  in- 
tended war,  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  ought  to  give 
satisfaction  for  that  public  damage  out  of  his  own 
estate." 
>4  Upon  this  confident  assumption,  "  that  it  was  not  in 
the  king's  power  to  dispose  the  jewels  of  the  crown ; 
that  whatsoever  jewels  were  offered  to  be  pawned  or 
sold  by  any  of  the  king's  ministers  beyond  the  seas  were 
the  jewels  of  the  crown,  and  no  oth«-;  and  that  all 
money  returned  irom  thence  for  his  migesty's  service 
was  money  so  raised  and  procured ; "  they  so  much  ter- 
rified men  of  all  conditions,  that  the  queen,  having,  by 
the  sale  of  some  of  her  own  jewels,  and  by  her  other 
dexterity,  procured  some  money  for  the  king's  suf^ly, 
she  could  not,  in  a  long  time,  find  tmy  means  to  traus- 
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nut  it.  However,  this  made  no  impresaion  upon  the 
king's  resolutions;  and  though  it  might  have  some  in- 
fluence upon  merchantly  men,  yet  it  stirred  up  most 
generooa  minds  to  an  indignation  on  the  king's  behalf; 
and  was  new  evidence,  if  there  had  wanted  uiy,  what 
kind  of  greatness  he  was  to  expect  from  complying  with 
such  immodest  and  extravagant  proposers. 
335  The  king  was  once  resolved  to  have  returned  no  an- 
swer to  them  upon  those  propositions;  but  to  let  the 
people  alone  to  judge  of  the  unreasonableness  of  them, 
and  of  the  indignity  offered  to  him  in  the  delivery  of' 
them ;  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the  short  mention  he 
made  of  them,  in  the  close  of  his  declaration  to  theirs 
of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May:  but  he  was  afterwards 
persuaded  to  vouchsafe  a  further  notice  of  them,  there 
being  some  particulars  popular  enough,  and  others,  that 
at  the  first  view  seemed  not  altogether  so  derogatory 
to  him  and  so  inconvenient  to  the  people  as  in  truth 
they  were  ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  let  all 
the  people  know,  that  whatsoever  was  reasonable,  and 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  had  been  for  the 
most  part  before  offered  by  his  m^esty ;  and  should  all 
be  readily  granted  by  him ;  and  so  to  unfold  the  rest 
to  them,  that  they  might  discern  their  own  wel&re  and 
security  to  be  as  much  endangered  by  those  demands, 
as  the  king's  rights,  honour,  and  dignity :  so  that,  in  a 
short  time  after  he  received  them,  he  sent  to  the  two 
houses,  and  published  to  the  kingdom,  his  answer  to 
those  nineteen  propositions; 

gjfi  "  In  which  he  first  remembered  them  of  their  method  they 
had  observed  in  their  procecdingB  towards  him :  that  they  had 
first  totally  suppreased  the  known  law  of  the  land,  and  denied 
his  power  to  be  necessary  to  the  making  new,  reducing  the 
whole  to  their  own  declarations  and  single  votes :  that  they 
had  possessed  themselves  of  his  mt^azines,  forts,  and  militia : 
that  they   had  so  awed  his  subjects   with   pursuivants   long 
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chargeable  attendance,  heavy  censures,  and  illegal  imprison- 
ments, that  few  of  tiiem  durxt  offer  to  present  their  tendmieM 
of  his  majesty's  sufferings,  their  own  just  grievances,  and  their 
Bense  of  those  violations  of  the  law,  (the  birthright  of  every 
subject  of  the  kingdom,)  though  in  an  humble  petition  to  both 
houses :  and  if  any  did,  it  was  stifled  in  the  birth,  called 
sedition,  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman :  that  they  had 
restrained  the  attendance  of  his  ordinal;  and  neceeeary  hooae- 
hold  servants,  and  seized  upon  those  email  suma  of  money 
which  his  credit  had  provided  to  buy  him  bread;  with  injunc- 
tions, that  none  should  be  suffered  to  be  conveyed  or  returned 
-  to  his  majesty  to  York,  or  to  any  of  hia  peers,  or  servants  with 
him;  so  that  in  effect  they  had  blocked  him  up  in  that  county: 
that  they  had  filled  the  ears  of  biii  people  with  fears  and 
jealouffles,  (though  taken  up  upon  trust,)  tales  of  skippers, 
salt  fleets,  and  such  like ;  by  which  alarums  tliey  might  prepare 
them  to  receive  such  impressionB  as  might  best  advance  their 
design  when  it  should  be  ripe.  And  now,  it  seemed,  th^ 
thought  his  majesty  sufficiently  prepared  for  those  bitter  pills ; 
that  he  was  in  a  handsome  posture  to  receive  those  humble 
desires;  which  probably  were  intended  to  make  way  for  a 
euperfoetation  of  a  yet  higher  nature;  for  they  did  not  t^ 
him  this  was  all.  He  said,  be  must  observe,  that  those  con- 
trivers, (the  better  to  advance  their  true  ends,)  in  those 
propositions,  disguised,  as  much  as  they  could,  their  intfints 
with  a  mixture  of  some  things  really  to  be  approved  by  every 
honest  man;  others,  specious  and  popular;  and  some  which 
were  already  granted  by  his  majesty :  all  which  were  cunningly 
twisted  and  mixed  with  those  other  things  of  thenr  main  design, 
of  ambition  and  private  interest,  in  hope  that,  at  the  first  view, 
every  eye  might  not  so  clearly  discern  them  in  tiieir  proper 
colours. 
17  "  His  majesty  said,  if  the  i,  3,  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  15,  16,  19, 
demands  had  been  writ  and  printed  in  a  tongue  unknown  to 
his  majesty  and  his  people,  it  might  have  been  possible,  that 
he  and  they  might  have  charitably  believed  the  propontJons 
to  be  such  as  might  have  been  in  order  to  the  ends  pretended 
in  the  petition ;  to  wit,  the  establishment  of  his  honour  and 
safety;  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  subjects  and  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  removing  those  jealousies  and  differences  which 
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were  said  to  have  onbappiljr  hUen  betwixt  his  majeity  and  his 
people,  and  proooring  both  fais  majesty  and  them  a  constant  oourae 
<^  honour,  peace,  and  ht^pineea :  but  being  read  and  understood 
by  all,  he  oould  not  but  assure  himself,  that  that  profession, 
joined  to  those  propositions,  would  rather  appear  a  mockery 
and  a  aoom ;  the  demands  being  such,  that  he  were  unworthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  law,  and  of  his  descent 
from  so  many  great  and  famous  ancestors,  if  he  oould  be 
brought  to  abandon  that  power,  which  oould  only  enable  bim 
to  p^form  what  be  was  sworn  to,  in  protooting  his  people  and 
the  laws ;  and  so  assume  others  into  it,  as  to  divest  himself  of 
it,  although  not  only  his  present  condition  were  more  neoes- 
ritous  th&Q  it  was,  (which  it  could  hardly  be,)  and  he  were  both 
T&nquished  and  a  prisoner,  and  in  a  worse  conditioa  than  ever 
the  moat  unfortunate  of  his  predeoessors  had  been  reduced  to 
by  the  most  criminal  of  their  subjects;  and  though  the  bait 
laid  to  draw  him  to  it,  and  to  keep  his  subjects  from  indig- 
nation at  the  mention  of  it,  the  promises  of  a  plentiful  and 
nnpaialleled  revenue,  were  reduced  from  generals  (which  signify 
nothing)  to  clear  and  certain  particulars ;  since  such  a  bargain 
would  have  but  too  great  a  resemblance  of  that  of  Esau's,  if 
he  would  part  with  such  flowers  of  his  crown  as  were  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  garland,  and  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from 
so  many  ancestors,  and  had  been  found  so  useful  and  neoessary 
tor  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  subjects,  for  any  present 
necesmty,  or  for  any  low  and  sordid  oonsiderations  of  wealth  and 
gfun.  And  therefore,  all  men  knowing  that  those  accommoda- 
tions are  most  easily  made  and  most  exactly  observed,  tiiat 
are  grounded  upon  reasonable  and  equal  conditions,  bis  majesty 
had  great  cause  to  believe,  that  the  oontrirers  of  those  prc^>o- 
sitions  had  no  intention  of  settling  any  firm  accommodation ;  but 
to  increase  those  jealousies,  and  widen  that  division,  which,  not* 
by  his  majesty's  fault,  was  now  unhappily  fallen  between  him 
and  both  houses. 
3sg  "  It  was  asked,  that  ^  lords  and  others  of  his  privy-council, 
and  such  great  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  either  at  home 
or  beyond  the  seas,  (for,  he  said,  care  was  taken  to  leave  out  no 
persoD  or  place,  that  his  dishonour  might  be  sure  not  to  be 
bounded  within  this  kingdom,)  should  be  put  firom  his  privy- 
coun<nl,  and  &om  those  offices  and  employments,  unless  the^ 
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should  be  approved  by  both  houses  of  parliamflnt,  how  ftuthfal 
soever  hia  msjeety  had  found  them  to  him  and  to  the  public ; 
and  how  &r  Boever  they  hod  been  from  offending  against  an; 
law,  the  only  rule  they  had,  or  any  others  ought  to  have,  to 
walk  by.  His  majesty  therefore  to  that  part  of  that  demand 
returned  this  answer ;  That  he  was  willing  to  grant,  that  they 
should  take  a  larger  oath  than  they  themselves  desired  in  their 
eleventh  demand,  for  nuuntaining  not  of  any  part,  but  of  the 
whole  law.  And,  he  said,  he  had,  and  did  assure  them,  that  he 
would  be  careful  to  nmJie  election  of  such  persons  in  those  places 
of  trust,  OS  had  j^ven  good  testimonies  of  their  abilities  and  in- 
tegrities, and  against  whom  there  could  be  no  just  cause  of 
exception  whereon  reasonably  to  ground  a  diffidence':  that  if 
he  had,  or  should  be  mistaken  in  his  election,  he  had,  and  did 
assure  them,  that  there  was  no  man  so  near  to  him,  in  plaoe  or 
affection,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  if 
th^  should  bring  a  puiioular  charge  and  sufficient  proof 
against  him :  that  he  had  given  them  a  triennial  parliament, 
(tiie  best  pledge  of  the  effects  of  such  a  promise  on  his  part, 
waA  the  best  security  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  on 
theirs,)  the  apprehension  of  whose  justice  would  in  all  pro- 
bability make  them  wary  how  they  provoked  it,  and  his  majesty 
wary,  how  he  chose  such  as,  by  the  discovery  of  their  &ults, 
might  in  any  degree  seem  to  discredit  his  election;  but  that 
without  any  shadow  of  a  fault  objeoted,  only  perhaps  because 
they  follow  their  consciences,  and  preserve  the  established 
laws,  and  agree  not  in  such  votes,  or  assent  not  to  such  bills,  as 
some  persons,  who  had  then  too  great  an  influence  even  upon 
both  houses,  judged,  or  seemed  to  judge,  to  be  for  the  publio 
good,  and  as  were  agreeable  to  that  new  Utopia  of  religion  and 
government  into  which  they  endeavoured  to  transform  this 
kingdom,  (for,  he  said,  he  remembered  what  names,  and  iot 
what  reasons,  they  left  out  in  the  bill  offered  htm  concerning 
the  militia,  which  they  had  themselves  recommended  in  the 
ordinance,)  he  would  never  consent  to  the  displacing  of  any, 
whom  for  their  former  merits  from  and  affection  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  public  he  had  intrusted;  since,  he  conceived, 
that  to  do  so  would  take  away  both  from  the  affection  of  his 
servants,  the  care  of  his  service,  and  the  honour  of  his  justice : 
and,  he  stud,  he  the  more  wondered  that  it  should  be  asked  by 
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them,  fiinoe  it  appears  bj  the  twetfUi  demand,  that  themsdves 
eoonted  it  reasonable,  after  the  present  torn  was  served,  that 
the  judges  and  officen  who  were  then  placed  might  hold  their 
plaees  quamdUt  w  itne  g«ttervtt :  and  he  was  resolved  to  be  oa 
careful  of  those  whom  be  had  oboaen,  as  they  were  of  those  thejr 
would  dioose ;  and  to  remove  none,  till  they  appeared  to  him  to 
hare  otherwise  behaved  tfaransdves,  or  should  be  evicted  by  legal 
proceedings  to  have  dwie  so. 
>9  "  But,  his  majesty  swd,  that  demand,  as  unreaeonable  as  it 
was,  was  but  one  link  of  a  groat  ohun,  and  but  the  first  round 
of  that  ladder  by  which  bis  inajestr''a  just,  ancient,  regal  power 
was  eodeavoured  to  be  fetohed  down  to  the  ground ;  for  it  ap- 
peared plainly  that  it  was  not  with  the  persons  now  chosen,  but 
with  his  majesty's  choosing,  that  they  were  displeased :  for  they 
demanded  that  Uie  persons  put  into  the  places  and  employments 
of  those  who  shoald  be  removed  might  be  approved  by  both 
honses ;  which  was  so  &r  from  being  less  thiui  the  power  of 
nomination,  that  of  two  things,  of  which  he  would  never  grant 
either,  he  would  sooner  be  content  that  they  should  nominate 
and  he  approve,  than  they  approve  and  his  majesty  nominate ; 
the  mere  nomination  being  so  far  from  being  aay  thing,  that  if 
he  oould  do  no  more,  he  would  never  take  the  pains  to  do  that ; 
when  he  should  only  hazard  those  whom  he  esteemed  to  the 
ecom  of  a  refusal,  if  they  happened  not  to  be  agreeable,  not 
wily  to  the  judgment,  but  to  the  passion,  interest,  or  humour  of 
the  present  major  part  of  either  house :  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  fiictions,  animosities,  and  divisions,  which  that  power 
would  introduce  in  both  houses,  between  both  houses,  and  in 
the  several  counties  for  the  choice  of  persons  to  be  sent  to  that 
pkoe  where  that  power  was ;  and  between  the  persons  that 
were  so  chosen.  Neither  was  that  strange  potion  prescribed  to 
him  only  for  once,  for  the  cure  of  a  present,  pressing,  desperate 
disease;  bat  for  a  diet  to  him  and  his  posterity.  It  waa 
demanded,  that  bis  counsellors,  all  chief  officers  both  of  law  and 
state,  commanders  of  forts  and  castles,  and  all  peers  hereafter 
made,  be  approved  of,  that  is  chosen,  by  them  Irom  time  to 
time :  and  rather  than  it  should  ever  be  left  to  the  crown,  (to 
whom  it  only  did  and  should  belong,)  if  any  place  fall  void  in 
the  intermission  of  parliament,  the  major  part  of  the  approved 
council  was  to  a^iprove  them.     Neither  was  it  only  demanded 
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that  hia  majesty  ehould  quit  the  power  aad  right  his  pre- 
decessors  had  bad  of  appointing  persons  in  those  places ;  but 
for  counsellors,  be  was  to  be  restrained,  as  well  in  the  number 
as  in  the  persons ;  and  a  power  must  be  tumexed  to  tiiose 
places  which  tiieir  predecessors  bad  not.  And  indeed,  if  that 
power  were  passed  to  them,  he  said,  it  would  not  be  fit  he 
should  be  trusted  to  choose  tiiose  who  were  to  be  trusted  aa 
much  as  himself. 
)o  <'  He  told  them,  to  grant  iheir  demands  in  the  manner  tiiey 
proposed  them,  that  all  matters  that  concerned  the  public,  JEO. 
should  be  resolved  and  transacted  only  in  pariiament,  and  such 
other  matters  of  state,  &o.  by  the  privy-oounoil  bo  chosen,  was 
in  effect  at  <mce  to  dq>08e  himself  and  his  posterity.  He  said, 
many  expressions  in  their  demands  had  a  greater  latitude  of 
^gnificatjon  than  they  seemed  to  hare ;  and  that  it  conoemed 
lus  majesty  therefore  the  more,  that  they  should  epeak  out ; 
that  both  he  and  bis  people  might  either  know  the  bottom  of 
their  d^nands,  or  know  them  to  be  bottomless.  Nothing  more 
conoemed  Uie  public,  and  was  indeed  more  proper  for  the  hi^ 
court  of  pariiament,  than  the  making  of  laws ;  which  not  only 
ought  there  to  be  truisacted,  but  could  be  transacted  nowhere 
else.  But  then  they  must  admit  his  majesty  to  be  a  part  of  the 
parliament ;  they  must  not  (aa  the  sense  was  of  that  part  of 
that  demand,  if  it  had  any)  deny  the  freedom  of  his  answer, 
when  he  had  as  much  ri^t  to  reject  what  he  thou^t  un- 
reasonable, as  th^  bad  to  propose  what  they  thought  eon- 
venieot  or  necessary.  Nor  was  it  possible  bis  answers,  either 
to  bills  or  any  other  propontione,  should  be  wholly  free,  if  he 
might  not  use  the  liberty  that  every  one  of  tiiem  fund  every  sub- 
ject took,  to  receive  advice  (without  their  danger  who  should 
^ve  it)  from  any  person  known  or  unknown,  sworn  or  unsworn, 
in  those  matters  in  which  tbe  manage  of  his  vote  was  trusted, 
by  the  law,  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience;  which  how 
beet  to  inform  was,  and  ever  sboidd  be,  left  likewise  to  him.  He 
afud,  he  would  always,  with  due  consideration,  weigh  the  advioes 
both  of  his  great  and  privy-oouncil :  yet  he  should  likewise  look 
on  their  advices  as  advices,  not  as  commands  or  impositions ; 
upon  them,  as  his  counsellors,  not  as  his  tutors  or  guardians  ; 
and  upon  himself,  as  their  king,  not  as  their  pupil  or  word  :  for, 
he  said,  whatsoever  of  regality  wa«  by  the  modesty  of  interpre- 
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tation  left  in  his  majesty,  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  demand, 
OS  to  the  pariiament,  was  taken  firom  him  in  the  second  part  of 
the  same,  (md  placed  in  that  nowfuigled  kind  of  connsellors, 
whose  power  was  such,  and  so  expressed  hj  it,  that  in  aU  public 
acts  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  proper  for 
the  priv;-«ouaoil,  (for  whose  advice  all  public  acts  are  Bometime* 
proper,  though  never  neoessary,)  they  were  desired  to  be  admit- 
ted joint  patentees  with  his  majesty  in  the  regality.  And  it 
was  not  pliunly  expressed,  whether  they  meant  his  majesty  so 
macb  as  a  single  vote  in  those  aSairs ;  but  it  was  plain  they 
meant  him  no  more,  at  most,  than  a  angle  vote  in  them ;  and 
DO  more  power  than  erery  one  of  the  rest  of  fais  feIlowH»>nii- 
sellors." 

ji  And  80  after  a  eharp  discourse,  and  explanation  of  the 
unreasonablenesB  of  the  several  demands,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  and  the  confusion  that,  by  consenting  there- 
unto, would  redound  to  the  subject  in  general,  as  well  as 
the  dishonour  to  his  majesty,  {which  may  be  read  at  large 
by  itself,)  he  told  them, 

3a  "  To  all  those  unreasonable  demands,  his  answer  was,  Nolamta 
leges  An^Ua  mutari :  but  renewed  his  promise  to  them,  for  a  very 
punctual  and  strict  observation  of  the  known  laws  established ; 
to  which  purpose  he  was  willing  an  oath  should  be  framed  by 
them,  and  taken  by  all  his  privy-eounsellors.  And  for  any  alter- 
ation in  the  government  of  the  church,  that  a  national  synod 
shoidd  be  called,  to  propose  what  should  be  found  necessary  or 
convenient :  and  that,  for  the  advancement  of  the  protestaiit  ' 
religion  agmnst  the  papists,  they  had  not  proposed  so  much  to 
fais  majesty  aa  he  was  willing  to  grant,  or  as  he  had  himself 
offered  before.  He  concluded  with  conjuring  them  and  all  men 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  hie  majesty^a  professions,  and 
the  reality  of  his  intentions;  and  not  to  ask  such  things  as 
denied  themselves :  that  they  would  declare  agunst  tumults, 
and  punish  the  authors :  that  tb^  would  allow  his  majesty  his 
property  in  his  towns,  arms,  and  goods ;  and  his  share  in  the 
legislative  power ;  which  would  be  counted  in  him  not  only 
breach  of  privilege,  but  tyranny,  and  subversioQ  of  parliaments, 
to  deny  to  them :  and  when  they  should  have  given  him  satis- 
faction upfHi  those  pOTBons  who  had  taken  away  the  one,  and 
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recalled  those  declarations  (particularly  that  of  the  tweoty-abtth 
of  May,  and  those  in  the  point  of  the  militia,  hi«  just  ri^ta 
wherein  he  would  no  more  part  with  than  with  his  crown,  lest 
he  enabled  others  by  them  to  take  that  from  him)  which  would 
take  away  the  other ;  and  declined  the  beginnings  of  a  war 
agwnst  his  majesty,  under  pretence  of  his  intention  of  m»Hi^ 
one  against  them ;  as  he  had  never  opposed  the  fiirst  part  oS 
the  thirteenth  demand,  so  he  would  be  ready  to  concur  with 
them  in  the  latter ;  and  being  then  confident  that  the  credit  of 
those  men  who  desire  a  general  combustion  would  be  bo  weak- 
ened with  them,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  this  kingdom 
any  more  hurt,  he  would  be  willing  to  grant  his  gmwal  pardon, 
with  such  exceptions  as  should  be  thought  fit ;  and  should  re- 
ceive much  more  joy  in  the  hope  of  a  full  and  constant  happiness 
of  his  people  in  the  true  reli^on,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  by  a  blessed  union  between  his  majesty  and  his  pariiar 
ment,  than  in  any  such  increase  of  his  own  revenue,  how  much 
soever  beyond  former  grants,  as  (when  hia  subjects  were  wealth- 
iest) his  parliament  could  have  settled  upon  his  majesty." 

t3  Though  the  king  now  lived  at  York  in  a  much  more 
princely  condition  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  have 
done  near  London ;  and  had  bo  great  a  train  and  resort 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  there  [was]  not  left  a 
fifth  part  of  the  house  of  peers  at  WestminBter;  and 
truly  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  near  a  moiety  of 
the  house  of  commons  who  continued  there;  yet  he 
made  no  other  use,  for  the  present,  of  their  presence 
with  him,  and  of  their  absence  from  the  two  houses, 
than  to  have  so  many  the  more,  and  the  more  credible 
witnesses  of  his  majesty's  counsels  and  carriage ;  and  to 
undeceive  the  people  by  his  clear  answers  to  all  the  scan- 
dals and  reproaches  which  were  laid  on  him,  and  by  his 
ample  professions  and  protestations  of  his  sincere  zeal  to 
religion  and  justice ;  and  to  make  it  appear  to  them,  how- 
far  the  quality  and  the  number  of  those  who  thought,  or 
seemed  to  think,  otherwise,  was,  from  what  they  might 
imagine  it  to  be.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
people  were  every  day  visibly  reformed  iu  their  under- 
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stuidiDgB,  from  the  superstitious  reverence  thej  had  peid 
the  two  houses ;  and  grew  sensible  of  their  duty  to  the 
king,  and  of  those  invasions  which  were  offered  to  his 
regal  dignity. 
^  On  the  other  side,  the  two  houses  slackened  not  their 
pace  a  jot,  proceeded  with  great  and  unusual  sharpness 
against  those  members  who  were  gone  to  the  king ;  pro- 
claiming some  of  them  by  name  "  to  be  enemies  to  the 
kingdom,"  and,  by  a  formal  judgment,  sentencing  nine 
peers  together,  "  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  par- 
liament whilst  this  should  continue ;"  the  house  of  com- 
mons having  carried  up  an  impeachment  of  misderaean- 
oar[s]  against  them,  (which  was  as  illegal  in  point  of  justice 
and  as  extravagant  in  point  of  privilege,  as  any  thing 
they  could  do,)  "for  being  absent,  and  refusing  to  attend, 
upon  a  summons  from  the  house  of  peers :"  and  upon 
their  own  members  they  imposed  a  fine  of  £100  apiece, 
on  every  one  who  was  gone  to  the  king,  and  upon  those 
who  being  in  other  places  they  thought  well  affected  to 
his  service :  yet,  lest  they  should  upon  this  proceeding 
return  again,  to  disturb  and  cross  their  counsels,  they 
provided,  "  that  no  man,  upon  whom  that  sentence  fell, 
should  sit  again  in  the  house  (though  he  paid  his  fine) 
till  he  had  been  examined  by  a  committee,  and  so  given 
the  house  satisfaction  in  the  cause  of  his  absence."  And 
by  those  means  they  thought  both  to  remove  the  scandal 
that  so  many  members  were  absent,  and  to  prevent  any 
inconvenience  too  that  mig^t  befall  them  by  their  return. 
For  they  well  knew,  if  the  members  of  both  houses  were 
obliged  to  a  constant  and  strict  attendance,  it  would  not 
be  possible  that  they  could   compass  their  mischievous 


s  Then  they  prosecuted  their  great  business  of  the  mili- 
tia, not  only  near  London,  where  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  opposition,  but  in  those  northern  counties  near  his 
majesty,  as  Leicestershire,  Cheshire,  Lincolnshire,  where 
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whosoever  refused  to  give  obedience  to  them,  or  publish- 
ed the  king's  proclamation  against  their  proceedings,  (for 
the  king  had  yet  practised  no  expedient  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  that  mischief,  but  the  publishing  his  procla- 
mation against  it,)  were  sent  for  as  delinquents;  and 
not  satisfied  herewith,  tliat  they  might  be  as  well  able 
to  pay  an  army  as  they  found  they  should  be  to  raise 
one,  on  the  tenth  of  June  (for  the  time  will  be  very 
necessary  to  be  remembered,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
stated  who  took  up  the  defensive  arms)  they  published 
propositions, 
336  "  For  the  bringing  in  of  money  or  plate  to  tniuntajn  horae, 
horsemen,  and  arma,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peaoe, 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  both  faouaee  of  parliament ; 
the  reasons  and  grounds  whereof  they  declared  to  be  the  king's 
intentioD  to  make  war  against  his  parliament ;  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  guard  for  his  person,  he  Iiad  actually  begun  to  levy 
forces,  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  sent  out  summons  tliroughout 
the  county  of  York,  for  the  calling  together  of  greater  aumbers ; 
and  some  ill  affected  persons,  in  other  parts,  had  been  employed 
to  ruse  troops,  under  the  colour  of  his  majesty's  service ;  making 
\aiFffi  offers  of  reward  and  preferment  to  such  as  would  come  in  : 
that  his  majesty  did,  with  a  high  and  forcible  hand,  protect  and 
keep  away  delinquents,  not  permitting  them  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance to  answer  such  aflrouts  and  injuries  as  had  been  by 
them  offered  to  the  parliament ;  and  those  messengers  which 
had  been  sent  irom  the  houses  for  them  had  been  abused,  beaten, 
and  imprisoned,  so  as  the  orders  of  parliament,  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  reahn,  were  not  obeyed;  and  the  authority  of 
it  was  altogether  scorned  and  vilified ;  and  such  persons  as  stood 
well  affected  to  it,  and  declared  themselves  sensible  of  those 
public  calamities,  and  of  the  violations  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  common  liberty  of  the  subject,  were  baffled,  uid 
injured  by  several  sorts  of  malignant  men,  who  were  about  the 
king ;  some  whereof,  und^  the  name  of  cavaliers,  without  having 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  any  fear  either  of  God  or  man, 
were  ready  to  commit  all  manner  of  outrage  and  violence ;  which 
must  needs  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government,  the  de- 
struction of  their  religion,  Uws,  Uberty,  [and]  property;    all 
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which  would  be  exposed  to  the  maJioe  and  violence  of  such  de- 
q>erate  pereonB  as  moat  Im  employed  in  ao  horrid  and  unnatural 
aa  act,  as  the  OTerthrowing  a  parliament  by  force  ;  which  waa 
the  support  and  preservation  of  them.  Those  partioulara,  they 
aaid,  being  duly  oouMdwed  by  the  lords  and  commons,  and  how 
pwt  an  obligation  lay  upon  them,  in  honour,  oonsoienoe,  and 
duty,  according  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them  to  use  all 
powdble  means,  in  suoh  cases,  to  prevent  so  great  and  irreoover- 
able  evils,  they  had  thought  fit  to  publish  their  sense  and  ap^ 
prehension  of  that  imminent  danger ;  thereby  to  excite  all  weU 
affected  persons  to  contribute  their  best  assistance,  according 
to  their  solemn  vow  and  proteetaljon,  to  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  the  opposing  and  suppressing  of  the  traitorous  attempts 
of  those  wicked  and  maUgnant  counsellors,  who  sought  to  engage 
the  king  in  so  dangerous  and  destructive  an  enterprise,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  and  destroy  the  privileges  and  bebg 
of  parliaments. 
337  "  This  recourse  to  the  good  affections  of  those  that  tender 
their  religion  and  just  liberties,  uid  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed 
fruits  of  this  present  parliament,  which  were  almost  ready  to  be 
mped,  and  were  now  as  ready  to  be  ruined  by  those  wicked 
bands,  being,  they  said,  the  only  remedy  lell  them  under  God ; 
and  without  which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  preserve  them- 
selves, or  those  by  whom  they  were  intrusted :  therefore  they 
dedared,  that  vriiosoever  would  bring  in  any  proportion  of  ready 
mon^  or  plate,  or  would  underwrite  to  furnish  and  maintain 
any  number  of  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  from  force  and  violence,  and  to  uphold  the 
power  and  privileges  of  parliament,  according  to  his  protestation; 
it  should  be  held  a  good  and  acceptable  service  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  a  testimony  of  his  good  affection  to  the  protestant 
religion,  the  laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  parliament,  and  privileges  thereof.  And  they  further  de- 
(dared,  that  whosoever  brought  in  money  or  plate,  or  furnished 
and  maintiuned  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  upon  these  propo- 
ntions,  and  to  those  purposes,  should  be  repaid  their  money 
with  interest  of  ei^t  per  cent ;  for  which  they  did  engage  the 
publio  futh ;  and  th^  appointed  the  guildhall  in  London  for  the 
place  whither  this  money  or  plato  should  be  brought ;  and  four 
VOL.  II.  4 
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aldennen  of  London  to  be  their  troaniren  for  ihe  receiving  the 
same ;  and  likewise  other  confiding  men  to  receive  and  price 
such  horees  andarnu  ae  should  foe  brought  in  for  their  serrioe. 
And,  lastly,  for  their  better  encouragemmit,  the  membOTs  <^ 
both  houses  appointed  a  solemn  da;  to  set  down  th^  own 
subscriptions;"  which  they  performed  liberally. 
fi  Most  of  those  who  abhorred  their  impioas  designs, 
not  thinking  it  lawful  for  them  to  be  present  at  such 
ooDsultatioDB,  withdrew  before  the  day  came,  or  absented 
themselves  then.  But  many  had  the  courage  to  be 
[wesent,  and  stoutly  to  refuse  what  they  thought  they 
could  not  honestly  consent  to.  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,* 
who  was  notoriously  an  enemy  to  all  their  devices,  being 
called  upon,  told  them,  "  if  there  were  occasion,  he 
would  provide  a  good  horse,  and  a  good  sword ;  and 
made  no  question  but  he  should  find  a  good  cause." 
But,  within  very  few  days,  both  he  and  all  those  who 
were  taken  notice  of  for  refusing  found  it  safest  for 
them  to  leave  the  town,  there  being  very  visibly  great 
animosity  against  them  both  within  and  without  the 
walls.  And  a  gentleman  of  good  quality  assured  me 
afterwards,  that,  within  few  days  after  he  had  refused  to 
subscribe,  he  was  privately  advised  by  one  of  the  other 
faction,  who  yet  retained  some  kindness  to  him,  "  to 
leave  the  town,  lest  his  brains  were  beaten  out  by  the 
boys  in  the  streets."  And  many  of  those  who  too 
impotently  desired  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  refractory 
persons,  and  had  pleased  themselves  with  subscribing 
more  articulately  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  person, 
found  it  afterwards  necessary  to  supply  whatsoever  they 
had  subscribed,  to  be  employed  that  way  as  was  declared 
to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  person,  whatsoever 
their  intention  was  at  first,  or  their  opinion  after.  And 
it  is  hardly  credible  what  a  vast  proportion  of  plate  was 
brought  in  to  their  treasurers  within  ten  days ;  there 
being  hardly  men  enough  to  receive  it,  or  room  to  lay  it 
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in ;  and  the  throng  being  so  great  of  the  bringera,  that 
in  two  days'  attendance  many  could  not  be  dlBcharged  of 
their  seditious  offerings.  And,  the  very  next  day  afler 
these  propositions,  they  further  ordered,  "  that  there 
should  be  a  strict  search  and  examination  mad^  by  the 
justices  of  peace,  mayors,  bailifib,  and  eoastables,  near  all 
the  northern  roads,  for  the  seizing  all  horses  for  service 
in  the  wars,  or  great  saddles,  that  should  be  carried 
towards  the  north  parts  of  England,  without  the  privity 
or  direction  of  one  or  both  houses  of  parliament ;"  which 
was  a  great  improvement  of  their  former  order,  which 
extended  only  to  amiB  and  ammunition;  though,  the  truth 
[is],  the  dexterity  and  spirit  of  their  miniaters,  who  knew 
their  meaning,  made  the  former  almost  as  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  passengers  as  the  latter. 
339  It  was  by  many  impatiently  wondered  at  then,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  more  censured  hereafter,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  these  invasions  and  breaches  upon  the  regal 
power,  and  all  these  vast  preparations  to  destroy  him, 
the  king,  liltherto,  put  not  himself  into  a  posture  of 
safety ;  or  provided  for  the  resistance  of  that  power 
which  threatened  hitn ;  and  which,  he  could  not  but 
know,  intended  whatsoever  it  hath  since  done:  and 
though  they  had  not  yet  formed  an  army  and  chosen  a 
general,  yet  he  well  knew  they  had  materials  abundantly 
ready  for  the  first,  and  particular  digested  resolutions  in 
the  second ;  which  they  could  reduce  to  public  acts 
whensoever  they  pleased.  It  is  very  true  he  did  know 
all  this,  and  the  unspeakable  hazards  he  ran  in  not 
preparing  against  it.  But  the  hazards  which  presented 
themselves  unto  him  on  the  other  side  were  not  less 
prodi^ous:  he  had  a  very  great  appearance  of  the 
nobility;  and  not  only  of  those  who  had  from  the 
banning  walked  and  governed  themselves  by  the  rules 
the  law  prescribed,  and,  in  that  respect,  were  unblame- 
able    to  king   and  people;    but  of  others,   who  had 
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passionately  and  peevishly  (to  say  no  worse)  conenired 
in  all  the  most  Tiotent  votes  and  actions  which  had  been 
done  irom  the  beginning :  for,  besides  the  lord  Spencer, 
(who  had  been  chosen  their  lieutenant  of  Northampton- 
shire, but  vaB  recovered  to  a  right  underetuiding,  of 
which  he  waa  very  capable,  by  his  uncle  [the  earl]  of 
Southampton,)  the  lord  Paget  likewise,  who  bad  con- 
tributed all  his  iaculties  to  their  service,  and  to  the 
pr^udice  of  the  king's,  from  before  the  banning  of  the 
parliament ;  [had]  been  one  of  their  teasers  to  broach 
those  bold  high  overtures  soberer  men  were  not  willing 
at  first  to  be  seen  in ;  and  had  been,  as  a  man  mc«t 
worthy  to  be  confided  in,  chosen  lord  lieutenant  of  one 
of  their  most  confiding  counties,  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, (where  he  had,  with  great  solemnity  and  pompy 
executed  their  ordinance,  in  defiance  of  the  king's  pro- 
clamation,) and  had  subscribed  a  greater  number  of 
horses  for  their  service,  upon  their  propositions,  than  any 
other  of  the  same  quality ;  convinced  in  his  conscience, 
fled  from  them,  and  besought  the  king's  pardon:  and, 
for  the  better  manifesting  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
compunction,  and  the  horror  he  had  of  his  former  guilt, 
he  lustily  discovered  whatsoever  he  had  known  of  their 
counsels ;  and  aggravated  all  the  ill  they  had  done,  with 
declaring  it  to  be  done  to  worse  and  more  horrid  ends, 
than  many  good  men  believed  to  be  possible  for  them  to 
entertain. 
340  Notwithstanding,  this  glorious  convention  was  rather 
an  ornament  to  bis  court  than  any  great  advantage  to  his 
counsels ;  and  the  use  of  them  more  to  discredit  the 
smalt  remainder  at  Westminster,  and  that  the  people 
might  see  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dissenters,  than 
that  they  contributed  any  thing  to  the  active  improve- 
ment  of  his  a&irs ;  every  man  thinking  it  high  merit  in 
him,  that  he  absented  himself  from  the  company  and 
place  where  all  the  miBchief  was  done ;  and  that  the 
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keeping  himself  negatiTely  innocent  was  as  much  as  he 
owed  his  king  and  countrj.  I  am  verj  tender  of  laying 
an;  imputation  of  want  of  providence  or  courage  upon 
that  time,  and  upon  so  great  a  body  of  the  nobility, 
which  doubtless  was  the  rise  of  much  reputation  and 
advantage  to  the  king ;  I  am  willing  to  impute  it  to  the 
drowsy  and  unactive  genius  of  the  kingdom,  (contracted 
by  long  ease  and  quiet,)  which  so  much  abhorred  the 
thoughts  of  a  civil  war,  that  it  thought  a  lively  and 
vigorous  preparation  against  it  was  to  invite  it.  And 
they  all  (truly  there  did  not  appear  four  counsellois  of 
another  opinion)  declared  to  the  king,  "  that  the  parlia- 
ment durst  not  in  truth  (whatever  shows  they  made  in 
hope  to  shake  his  majesty's  constancy)  make  a  war ;  and 
if  they  should  attempt  it,  the  people  would  unanimously 
rise  for  the  king,  who  would  be  most  safe  by  not 
intending  his  own  safety.  Whereas,  if  he  raised  forces, 
the  parliameut  would  procure  themselves  to  he  believed, 
that  it  vras  to  overthrow  religion,  and  suppress  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  people."  They  who  were  of  another 
opinion,  and  conld  have  spoken  more  reason,  held  it  not 
safe  to  express  themselves  but  in  the  king^s  own  ear; 
there  being  in  the  great  conncil  of  the  peers,  who,  for 
state,  were  frequently  assembled,  and  by  whom  in  truth 
the  king  then  desired  to  have  transacted  all  things  of 
moment,  some  who  were  not  good  counsel-keepers,  and 
others  who  were  looked  upon  and  believed  to  be  spies 
upon  the  rest.  But  that  which  made  the  thought  of 
raising  forces  (whatever  arguments  there  were  for  it) 
absolutely  unreasonable,  was,  that  the  king  had  no 
possibility  to  procure  either  arms  or  munition  but  from 
Holland;  from  whence  he  daily  expected  supply:  and 
till  that  arrived,  let  his  provocations  and  suflFerings  be 
what  they  could  be,  he  was  to  submit,  and  bear  it 
patiently. 
41     In  the  mean  time,  for  a  ground  of  further  proceeding 
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upon  oocasioD,  the  king  desired  the  peers  in  council  to 
Bet  down  in  writing  the  af&onts  and  violence  which  had 
been  offered  to  them  at  London,  by  which  their  presence 
in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom  was  rendered  both 
unsafe  and  diBhonourable ;  the  which  they  [the]  more 
willingly  condescended  to,  for  that  the  London  pamphlets 
already  aspersed  them,  as  deserters  of  the  parliament, 
and  betrayers  of  the  liberty  of  their  country :  an  instru- 
ment being  drawn  up,  and  agreed  upon  between  them, 
in  which  they  set  down  "  the  tumults,  and  the  violence 
o^red  to  particular  persons  in  those  tumults ;  the  threats 
and  menaces  of  the  rabble  at  the  doors  of  the  house, 
when  they  had  a  mind  any  exorbitant  thing  should  pass ; 
the  breach  and  Tiolation  of  the  old  orders  and  rules  of 
parliament  whilst  matters  were  in  debate,  and  the  re- 
suming matters  again  in  a  thin  house;  and  reversing, 
waving,  or  conta^icting  resolutions  made  in  a  full  house: 
and,  lastly,  Mr,  HqIUb's  coming  to  the  bar,  and  demand- 
ing the  names  of  those  lords  who  refused  to  consent  to 
the  militia,  when  the  multitude  without  menaced  and 
threatened  all  those  dissenters:"  after  which,  they  said, 
"  they  conceived  they  could  not  be  present  there  with 
honour,  freedom,  or  safety;  and  therefore  forebore  to 
be  any  more  present ;  and  so  all  those  votes,  conclusions, 
and  declarations  had  passed,  which  had  begot  those 
distractions  throughout  the  kingdom,"  And  this  they 
delivered  to  the  king,  signed  under  their  hands.  And 
yet,  (which  is  a  sufficient  instance  how  unendued  men 
were  with  that  spirit  and  courage  which  was  requisite,) 
the  next  day  after  the  delivery,  many  lords  came  to 
his  mf^esty,  and  besought  him,  "  that  be  would  by  no 
means  publiBh  that  paper,  but  keep  it  in  hte  own  hands;" 
some  of  tbem  saying,  "  that  if  it  were  published  they 
would  disavow  it:"  so  tliat  material  and  weighty  evi- 
dence, which  then  might  have  been  of  sovereign  use 
to  the   king,  was  rendered  utterly  ineffectual  to  hia 
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Bervice ;  his  majesty  finding  it  necessary  to  engage  his 
princely  word  to  them,  "  never  to  make  it  public  without 
their  consent;"  which  he  performed  most  punctually; 
and  so,  to  this  day,  it  was  never  divulged. 
3C  To  make  some  little  amends  for  this  want  of  mettle, 
(for  it  proceeded  from  nothing  else,  they  being  most  shy 
in  subscribing,  and  most  passionate  against  publishing, 
who  were  of  unquestionable  affection  to  his  nuyesty,  and 
integrity  to  his  cause,)  and  that  the  world  might  see 
there  was  a  combination  among  good  men,  to  assist  his 
m^esty  in  the  defence  of  the  law,  as  well  as  there  was 
against  both  by  others;  upon  the  king's  declaring  himself 
fully  in  council,  where  all  the  peers  were  present,  "  that 
he  would  not  require  or  exact  any  obedience  from  them, 
but  what  should  be  warranted  by  the  known  law  of  the 
land  ;  so  he  did  expect  that  they  would  not  yield  to  any 
commands  not  legally  grounded  or  imposed  by  any  other: 
that  he  would  defend  every  one  of  them,  and  all  such  as 
should  refuse  any  such  conmiands,  whether  they  pro- 
ceeded from  votes  and  orders  of  both  houses,  or  any 
other  way,  from  all  dangers  and  hazards  whatsoever. 
That  his  m^esty  would  defend  the  true  protestant 
religion,  established  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  lawful 
liberties  of  the  sulgects  of  England ;  and  just  privileges 
of  all  the  three  estates  of  parliament ;  and  would  require 
no  further  obedience  from  them,  than  as  accordingly  he 
should  perform  the  same:  and  his  majesty  did  further 
declare,  that  he  would  not,  as  was  falsely  pretended, 
engage  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  war  against  the 
parliament ;  except  it  were  for  his  necessary  defence  and 
safety,  against  such  as  did  insolently  invade  or  attempt 
against  his  majesty,  or  such  as  should  adhere  to  his 
m^esty :"  all  the  peers  engaged  themselves,  **  not  to 
obey  any  orders  or  commands  whatsoever,  not  warranted 
by  the  known  laws  of  the  laud ;  and  to  defend  his 
miyesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  together  with  his 
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jmt  and  le^l  prerogative,  against  all  persons  and  power 
whatsoever :  that  they  would  defend  the  true  protestaot 
religion  established  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  lawful 
liberties  of  the  subject  of  England ;  and  just  privileges 
of  his  majesty,  and  both  his  houses  of  parliament :  and, 
lastly,  they  engaged  themselves  not  to  obey  any  rule, 
order,  or  ordinance  whatsoever,  concerning  any  militia, 
that  had  not  the  royal  assent." 

343  This  being  subscribed  by  their  lordships  was  with 
their  consent  immediately  printed,  and  carefiiUy  di- 
vulged over  the  kingdom,  bearing  date  at  York  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  164S,  with  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers. Two  days  after,  his  majesty  in  council  taking 
notice  of  the  rumours  spread,  and  informations  given, 
which  might  induce  many  to  believe  that  his  majesty 
intended  to  make  war  against  his  parliament, 

344  "  Professed  before  God,  aod  aud,  he  deolfired  to  all  the  worid, 
that  he  always  had,  and  did  abhor  all  such  designs,  and  desired 
all  his  nobility  and  council,  who  were  there  upon  the  place,  to 
declare,  whether  they  had  not  been  witnesses  of  his  frequent  and 
earnest  declarations  and  profes^ons  to  that  purpose :  whether 
they  saw  any  colour  of  preparations  or  counsels  that  might  rea- 
sonably beget  a  belief  of  any  such  design,  and  whether  they  were 
not  AiUy  persuaded  that  his  majesty  had  no  such  intention :  but 
that  all  his  endeavours,  according  to  his  many  profesmons,  tended 
to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement  of  the  true  proteatant  reli- 
gion ;  the  just  privileges  of  parliament ;  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  law,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom." 

345  Whereupon  all  the  lords  and  counsellors  present  unani- 
mously a^eed,  and  did  sign  a  paper  in  these  words : 

34^  "  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  in  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  desire,  and  out  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  unto  his 
majesty^s  honour,  and  to  truth,  being  here  upon  the  place,  and 
witnesses  of  bis  majesty's  frequent  and  earnest  declarations  and 
profesfflons  of  his  abhorring  all  designs  of  making  war  upon  his 
parliament ;  and  not  seeing  any  colour  of  preparations  or  coun- 
sels, that  might  reasonably  beget  the  belief  of  any  such  designs, 
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do  profess  More  God,  and  testify  to  aQ  the  world,  that  we  dre 
fiUlj  persuaded  that  his  majesty  hath  no  suoh  intention :  but 
that  all  hia  Mideavotirfl  tend  to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement 
(rf'  the  true  protestant  reli^on ;  the  just  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment; the  liberty  of  the  subjeot;  the  law,  peaoe,  and  prosperity 
of  this  kingdom." 
Which  testimony  and  declaration  was  subscribed  by  the 

LilitdeCon,  Id.  keeper    D.  of  Richnumd  Mtrquia  of  Hertford  E.of  Liodaef 

K.  of  Camberland  E.  of  Bath  £.  of  Southampton  £.  of  Donet 

S.af  Saliabuiy  K.  of  Northunpton       E.  of  Devorwhire  E.  of  Cambridga 

E-ofBrietel  E.ofClve  E.of  Weetmoreland  E.of  Berkahire 

K.tf  Honmoalfa  E.of  Riren  E.of  Dorer  E.of  Gamarroa 

E.iifNewport  Ld.Howbray&Haba  Ld.'WiUonghby  of  Ercsbr  Ld.Grey  of  Ruthen 

Ld.  Howard  of  Cbai1tc»  Ld.Newai^  Ld.PMiktt  Ld-Lorelace 

LL  Rich  Ld.  Saril  Ld.  Mohan  Ld.  Corentir 

U-Dnnamore  Ld.Sejrmonr  Ld.Capell 

Lord  Falkland  Sr  P.  ^icb,  controlkr  BeatUrj  Niclidaa 

Sir  Joh.Cnlpeper,  c.  ezch       Lord  chief  joatke  Bankes 

347  This  testimony  of  the  lords  and  counsellore  was  imme- 
diately printed  and  published,  together  with  a  declaration 
of  his  majesty's ;  in  which  he  said, 

348  "  That  though  he  hod,  in  the  last  seven  months,  met  with  so 
many  several  enoounters  of  strouge  and  unusual  declarations, 
under  the  name  of  both  his  houses  of  paiiiament,  that  he  should 
Dot  be  amazed  at  any  new  prodigy  of  that  kind ;  and  though 
their  last  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  gave  him  a  &ir  warning 
ihat,  the  contrivers  of  it  having  spent  aU  their  stock  of  bitt^ 
and  reproachAil  language  upon  him,  he  was  now  to  expect  they 
should  break  out  into  some  bold  and  disloyal  actions  agmnst 
him  :  and  having  by  that  declaration,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  di- 
vested his  majesty  of  that  preeminence  and  authority  which  God, 
die  law,  the  custom  and  consent  of  [this]  nation  had  placed  in 
him,  and  assumed  it  to  themselves,  that  they  should  likemse, 
with  expedition,  put  forth  the  fruits  of  that  supreme  power,  for 
the  violating  and  suppressing  the  other  which  tiicy  despised,  (an 
effect  of  which  resolution,  he  said,  their  wild  declaration  agunst 
his  proclamation  concerning  the  pretended  ordinance  for  tJie 
militia,  and  the  punishing  of  the  proclaimera  appeared  to  be,) 
yet,  he  must  confess,  in  their  last  attempt  (he  s^d,  he  spake  of 
(he  last  he  knew ;  they  might  probably  since,  or  at  that  present, 
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have  outdone  that  too)  the;  had  outdone  what  hie  majeBt;  had 
conoeived  wa«  their  present  intention.  And  whosoever  heard  of 
propoflitions  and  orders,  for  the  bringing  in  of  money  or  plate  to 
Tuiftintji.in  horso,  horsemen,  and  annfi,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  both  honees  of 
parliament,  (such  was  their  deoloration,  or  what  they  please  to 
call  it,  of  the  tenth  of  June,)  would  surely  believe  Uie  peace  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  extremely  shaken,  and  at  least  the  king  him- 
adf  to  be  consulted  with,  and  privy  to  those  propositions.  But, 
he  said,  he  hoped,  that  when  his  good  subjects  should  find,  that 
that  goodly  pretence  of  defending  the  king  was  but  a  specious 
bait  to  seduce  weak  and  inconsiderate  men  into  the  highest  acts 
of  disobedienoe  and  disloyalty  agfunst  his  majesty,  and  of  vio- 
lence and  destrucUon  upon  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
kingdom,  they  would  no  longer  be  captivated  by  an  implicit 
reverence  to  the  name  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  but  would 
carefully  exuuine  and  consider  what  number  of  persons  were 
present,  and  what  persons  were  prevalent  in  those  consulta- 
tions ;  and  how  the  debates  were  probably  mana{;ed  from  whence 
such  horrid  and  monstrous  contusions  did  result ;  and  would  at 
least  weigh  the  reputaUon,  wisdom,  and  affection  of  those,  who 
were  notoriously  known,  out  of  the  very  horror  of  their  proceed- 
ings, to  have  withdrawn  themselves,  or,  by  their  skill  and  vio- 
lenoe,  to  be  driven  from  them  and  their  councils. 
19  *'  His  majesty  [said],  whilst  their  fears  and  jealousies  did 
arise,  or  were  inAised  into  the  people,  from  disoourses  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  of  skippers  at  Rotterdam,  of  forces  from 
Denmark,  France,  or  Spain,  (how  improbable  and  ridiculous 
soever  that  bundle  of  information  i^peared  to  aD  wise  aad 
knowing  men,)  it  was  no  wonder  if  the  easiness  to  deodve,  and 
the  willingness  to  be  deceived,  did  prevail  over  many  of  his 
weak  subjects  to  believe,  that  the  dtuigers  which  they  did  not 
see  might  proceed  from  causes  which  they  did  not  understand : 
but  for  them  to  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  his  majesty 
intended  to  make  war  agiunst  his  parliament,  (whilst  he  sat 
still  complaining  to  God  Almighty  of  the  injury  offered  to 
him  and  to  the  very  being  of  parliaments,)  and  that  he  had 
already  b^an  actually  to  levy  forces  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
(whilst  he  had  only  in  a  legal  way  provided  a  smaller  guard  for 
the  security  of  his  own  person  so  near  a  rebellion  at  Hull,  than 
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th^  had,  without  lawful  authority,  above  [these]  eight  montha, 
upon  imaginary  and  impossible  dangers,)  to  impoae  upon  his 
people's  sense,  as  well  as  their  onderstanding,  by  telling  them 
his  majesty  was  doing  that  which  they  saw  he  was  not  doing, 
and  inteufiog  that,  they  all  knew,  as  much  as  intentions  oould 
be  known,  he  was  not  intending,  was  a  boldness  agreeable  to 
no  power  but  the  omnipotenoy  of  those  votes  whose  absolute 
supremacy  hod  almost  brou^t  oonfusioa  upon  king  and  people, 
and  against  which  no  knowledge  in  matter  of  fact,  or  consent 
and  authority  in  matter  of  law,  they  would  endure  should  be 
opposed. 
JO  "  His  majesty  said,  he  had,  upon  all  oooasions,  with  all  pos- 
sible expressions,  professed  his  fast  and  unshaken  resolutions 
for  peace.  And,  he  sud,  he  did  again,  in  the  presence  of 
Ahni^ty  Qod,  his  maker  and  redeemer,  assure  the  world, 
tliat  he  had  no  more  thought  of  making  a  war  against  his 
parliament  than  against  his  own  children!  that  he  would 
obeerre  and  maintain  the  acts  assented  to  by  him  this 
pariiament  without  violation ;  of  which,  that  for  the  frequent 
ass^nbling  of  parliaments  was  one :  and  that  he  had  not,  nor 
would  have,  any  thought  of  using  any  fbroe ;  unless  he  should 
be  driven  to  it,  for  the  security  of  hie  person,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  region,  laws,  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
just  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  parliament :  imd  therefore  he  hoped 
the  m^gnant  party,  who  had  so  much  despised  his  person  and 
nsurped  his  office,  should  not,  by  their  specious  fraudulent  insinu- 
atjons,  prevail  with  his  good  subjects  to  ^ve  credit  to  thmr  wicke<l 
assertions ;  and  so  to  contribute  thair  power  and  assistance  for 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  themselres  and  his  majesty, 
gi  "  For  the  guard  about  his  person,  (which,  he  said,  not  so 
much  their  example,  as  their  provoeation,  had  enforced  him  to 
take,)  it  was  known  it  consisted  of  the  prime  gentry  in  fortune 
and  reputation  of  that  county ;  and  of  one  regiment  of  trained 
bands ;  who  hod  been  so  for  from  offering  any  affiants,  injuries, 
or  disturbance  to  any  of  his  good  subjects,  that  their  principal 
end  was  to  prevent  such ;  and  so,  might  be  security,  could  be  no 
grievance  to  his  people.  That  some  ill  affected  penHms,  or  any 
persons,  had  been  employed  in  other  parts  to  raise  troops,  under 
(N^ur  of  his  majesty's  service ;  or  that  such  had  made  lai^  or 
tayt  offers  of  reward  and  preferment  to  such  as  would  come  in, 
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which  htid  been  alleged  by  them,  waa,  he  Baid,  for  au^t  he 
knew  or  believed,  an  uotnith,  devimd  by  the  ooDtrivets  of  that 
falw  rumour.  His  majesty  disavowed  it,  and  said,  he  was  con- 
fident there  would  be  no  need  of  Buoh  aft  or  industry  to  indnoe 
hia  loving  subjeots,  when  they  should  see  his  majesty  oppressed, 
and  their  liberties  and  laws  confounded,  (and  till  then  he  would 
not  call  on  them,)  to  come  in  to  him,  and  to  assist  him. 
■J  *'  For  the  ddinquents,  whom  his  majesty  was  said  with  a  high 
and  forcible  hand  to  protect,  he  wished  they  mi^t  be  named^ 
and  th«r  ddinquency :  and  if  his  majesty  gave  not  satiB&otioD 
to  juatioe,  when  he  should  have  received  satisbction  oonoeroing 
nr  John  HotJuim  by  his  l^al  trial,  then  let  him  be  blamed.  But 
if  the  deogn  were,  as  it  was  well  known  to  be,  after  his  majesty 
bad  bewi  driven  by  force  from  his  city  of  London,  and  kept  by 
force  from  his  town  of  Hull,  to  protect  all  those  who  were  de- 
linquents agtunst  him,  and  to  make  all  those  driinqnents  who 
attended  on  him,  or  executed  his  lawful  commands,  he  said,  he 
had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  sncfa 
accusation,  lest  to  be  his  majesty's  servant,  and  to  be  a  dejinquent, 
grew  to  be  t^ms  so  oonvertible,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  were 
left  as  naked  in  attendance  as  they  would  have  him  in  power ; 
and  so  compel  him  to  be  waited  on  only  by  such  whom  theyshonld 
appoint  and  allow ;  and  in  whose  presenoe  he  should  be  ni(a« 
miserably  alone,  than  in  deeoUtion  itaelf.  And  if  the  seditious 
contrivers  and  fomentera  of  that  scandal  upon  his  majesty  should 
have,  as  they  had  bad,  the  power  to  mislead  the  major  part 
present  of  mther  or  both  houses,  to  make  sut^  miders,  and 
send  such  messages  and  messengers,  as  they  had  lately  done,  for 
the  f^prehenuoQ  of  the  great  earls  and  barons  of  England,  as 
if  l^y  were  rognes  or  felons ;  and  whereby  persons  of  honour 
and  quality  were  made  delinquents,  merely  for  attending,  upon 
his  majesty,  and  upon  his  summons ;  whilst  other  men  were 
forbid  to  oome  near  him,  though  obliged  by  the  duty  of  thrar 
places  and  oaths,  upon  his  lawful  commands :  it  was  no  wonder 
il  such  messengers  ware  not  very  well  intreated ;  and  such 
orders  not  well  obeyed ;  neither  could  titere  be  a  sorer  or  s 
eunninger  way  found  out  to  rendor  the  authority  of  both  houses 
scorned  and  vilified,  than  to  assume  to  thoDiselves  (merely  upon 
the  authority  of  the  name  of  parliament)  a  power  monstrous  to 
all  understandings ;  and  to  do  actions,  and  to  make  orders,  evi< 
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doitfy  and  demoastrsbly  oontraiy  to  all  known  law  and  reason, 
(as  to  tak»  up  arms  against  his  majesty,  under  colour  of  defend- 
ii^  turn ;  to  oauae  money  to  be  brought  in  to  them,  and  to 
forbid  bis  own  money  to  be  pud  to  his  nujesty,  or  to  his  ose, 
under  colour  that  he  would  employ  it  ill;  to  beat  him,  and 
staire  him  for  his  own  good,  and  by  his  power  and  authority,) 
which  would  in  short  time  make  the  greatest  court  and  greatest 
person  cheap  and  of  no  estimation. 

S3  "  Who  those  men  were  sensible  of  the  public  calainitiee,  of 
the  violations  of  the  privileges  of  parliament  and  the  common 
liberty  of  the  subject,  who  had  been  baffled  and  injured  by 
malignant  men  and  cavaliers  about  his  majesty,  his  majesty  said, 
be  oould  not  im^ne.  And  if  those  cavaliers  were  so  much 
without  the  fear  of  God  and  man,  .and  so  ready  to  commit  all 
maimer  of  outrage  and  violence,  aa  was  pretended,  his  majesty's 
government  ought  to  be  the  more  esteemed,  which  had  kept 
than  from  doing  so ;  insomuch  as  he  believed  no  person  had 
eatue  to  complain  of  any  injury  or  of  any  damage,  in  the  least 
d^ree,  by  any  man  about  his  majesty,  or  who  had  offered  his 
swvioe  to  him.  AU  whioh  being,  he  sud,  duly  considered,  if  the 
oontrivers  of  those  propositions  and  orders  had  been  truly  sen- 
sible of  the  obligations  which  lay  upon  them  in  honour,  conscience, 
aaA  duty,  according  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them  by  his 
majesty  and  his  people,  they  would  not  have  published  such  a 
sense  and  apprehourion  of  imminent  danger,  when  themselves 
in  their  consciences  knew  that  the  greatest,  and  indeed  only 
danger,  whioh  threatened  tJie  churdi  and  state,  the  Uessed 
rdigioB  and  liberty  of  his  people,  was  in  their  own  desperate 
and  Seditious  dedgns ;  fuid  would  not  have  endeavoured,  upon 
such  weak  and  groundless  reasons,  to  seduce  his  good  subjecbi 
from  thdr  affection  and  loyalty  to  lum,  to  run  themsdves  into 
actions  unwarrantable,  and  destructive  to  the  peace  and  foun- 
dation of  the  oommoDwealth. 

\S*  "  And  that  idl  his  loving  subjects  mi^t  see  how  oausdess  and 
groundless  Uiat  8oandak>nB  rumour  and  imputation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's nunng  war  upon  his  pariiament  was,  he  had,  with  that 
his  declaration,  caused  to  be  printed  the  testimony  of  those  lords, 
and  other  persons  of  his  council,  who  were  there  with  him ;  who, 
beong  npon  the  place,  could  not  but  discover  such  his  intentions 
and  preparations ;  and  could  not  be  suqtected  for  their  honours 
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and  inteteatc  to  oombioe  in  nioh  muschieToiu  and  horrid  restda- 
tiona. 
55  "And  therefore,  his  mftjesty  sud,  he  atraitly  ciiorged  and 
Offinmanded  all  his  loving  aubjecta,  upon  their  all^iaoce,  and  as 
they  would  anewer  the  contrary  at  their  perils,  that  they  should 
yield  no  obedience  or  consent  to  the  said  propositions  and 
orders ;  and  that  they  presume  not,  under  any  such  pretences, 
or  by  colour  of  any  such  orders,  to  raise  or  levy  any  horse  or 
men,  or  to  bring  in  any  money  or  plate  to  such  purpose.  But,  he 
said,  if,  notwithstanding  that  clear  declaration  and  eridenoe  of 
his  intentiooB,  those  men  (whose  design  it  was  to  e(»iq>d  hia  dib- 
jesty  to  raise  war  upon  hia  pariiament ;  which  all  their  skill  and 
malice  should  never  be  able  to  effect)  should  think  fit,  by  those 
alarms,  to  awaken  him  to  a.  more  necessary  oare  of  the  defence 
of  himself  and  his  people ;  and  should  themselves,  under  colour  of 
defenoe,  in  so  unheard  of  a  manner  provide  (and  seduce  others 
to  do  so  too)  to  offend  his  majesty,  having  given  him  so  lively  a 
testimony  of  their  affections,  what  they  were  willing  to  do,  when 
they  should  once  have  made  themselves  able  ;  all  hia  good  sub- 
jecta  would  think  it  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  look  to  himself. 
And  he  did  therefore  excite  all  his  well  alleoted  people,  according 
to  their  oaths  of  alle^anoe  and  supremacy,  and  according  to 
their  solenm  vow  and  protestation,  (whereby  they  were  obliged 
to  defend  his  person,  honour,  and  estate,)  to  contribute  tiieir 
best  assistanoe  to  the  preparations  necessary  far  the  opposing 
and  suppressing  of  the  traitorous  attempts  of  such  wicked  and 
malignant  persons ;  who  would  destroy  his  person,  honour,  and 
estate,  and  engage  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  <nvil  war,  to  satisfy 
their  own  lawless  fury  and  ambition  ;  and  so  rob  his  good  sub- 
jects of  the  blessed  fruit  of  this  present  parUament ;  which  they 
already  in  some  degree  had,  and  might  still  reap,  to  the  abun- 
dant satisfaction  and  joy  of  the  whole  kingdom,  if  such  wicked 
hands  were  not  ready  to  ruin  all  their  possestnons  and  frustrate 
aU  th^r  hopes.  And,  in  that  case,  his  majesty  declared,  that 
whosoever,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  should  then,  opon 
so  urgent  and  visible  necessity  of  his,  and  such  appar^it  dis- 
traction of  the  kingdom,  caused  and  begotten  by  the  malice  and 
oonb'ivance  of  that  malignant  party,  bring  in  to  his  majesty,  and 
to  his  use,  ready  money  or  pUte,  or  should  underwrite  to  fiimisb 
any  numb^  of  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation 
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of  the  puUic  peaoe,  and  defence  of  his  persoD,  and  tlie  vindicfi- 
tion  of  the  pTivil^  and  freedom  of  parliament,  he  would  reo^ve 
it  aa  a  moat  acceptable  service,  and  as  a  testimoDy  of  his  sin- 
golar  affection  to  the  protestont  religion,  the  lawa,  liberties,  and 
peace  of  the  kingdoni ;  and  would  no  longer  desire  the  continu- 
ance of  that  affection,  than  he  would  be  ready  to  justify  and 
maintain  the  other  with  the  hazard  of  his  life.*' 

sfi     And  so  concluded  with  the  same  overtures  they  had 
done  in  their  propositions  for  the  loan  of  money  at  interest; 

"  Offering,  for  security  thereof,  an  assurance  of  such  his  lands, 
forests,  pu'ks,  and  houses,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  same ; 
a  more  real  security,  he  sfud,  than  the  name  of  public  futh, 
given  without  him  and  against  him ;  as  if  his  mi^eety  were  no 
part  of  the  public :  and  besides,  he  would  always  look  upon  it 
as  a  service  most  affectionately  and  seasonably  performed  for 
tlie  preservation  of  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom.  But,  he  said, 
he  should  be  much  gladder  that  their  submission  to  those  his 
commands,  and  their  desisting  from  any  such  attempt  of  raising 
horse  or  men,  might  ease  aD  his  good  subjects  of  that  charge, 
trouble,  and  vexation." 
iS7  It  will  be  wondered  at  hereafter,  when,  by  what  hath 
been  said,  the  number  and  qoality  of  the  peers  is  consi- 
dered, who,  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  house,  and 
their  resort  to  his  majesty,  sufficiently  declared  that  they 
liked  not  those  conclusions  which  begat  those  distractions ; 
why  both  those  peers,  and  likewise  such  members  of  the 
commons,  who  then  and  afterwards  appeared  in  the  king's 
service,  and  were  indeed  fall  or  very  near  one  moiety  of 
that  house,  did  not  rather  by  their  diligent  and  faithful 
attendance  in  the  houses,  according  to  the  several  trusts 
reposed  in  them,  discountenance  and  resist  those  pemi- 
cious  and  fatal  transactions,  than  by  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  their  proper  stations  leave  the  other  (whose 
ruinous  intentions  were  sufficiently  discorered)  possessed 
of  the  reputation,  authority,  and  power  of  a  parhament ; 
by  which  it  was  evident  the  people  would  be  easily,  to  a 
great  degree,  seduced.  And  tJiough  the  observing  reader 
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maj,  upon  the  collection  of  the  seTeral  passages  here  set 
down,  be  able  to  answer  those  objections  to  himself;  I 
am  the  rather  induced  in  this  place  to  apply  myself  to 
the  clearing  that  point,  because  not  only  many  honest 
men,  who  at  a  distance  have  considered  it,  without  being 
privy  to  the  passages  within  the  walls  and  those  breaches 
which  totally  destroyed  and  took  away  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  those  councils,  have  been  really  troubled  or 
unsatisfied  with  that  desertion,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  were  incumbent  and  chosen ;  but  that 
I  have  heard  some,  who  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
promoters  of  those  violations,  and  the  most  violent  pur- 
suers of  the  most  violent  designs,  and  have  since  (out  of 
the  ruptures  which  have  proceeded  from  their  own  ani- 
mosities) either  been,  or  been  thought  to  be,  more  mode- 
rately inclined,' complain,  "  that  the  withdrawing  of  so 
many  members  irom  the  two  houses  was  the  principal 
cause  of  all  our  calamities,"  And  they  who  have  been 
the  true  authors  of  them,  and  still  continue  the  same, 
have  taken  pains  to  make  and  declare  the  others,  "  de- 
serters of  their  country,  and  betrayers  of  their  trusts, 
by  their  voluntary  withdrawing  themselves  from  that 
council." 
358  In  the  doing  whereof,  I  shall  not,  I  cuinot,  make  any 
excuse  for  those,  (of  whom  somewhat  is  before  spoken,) 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  this  parlitmieut,  and  in  the 
whole  progress  of  it,  either  out  of  laziness,  or  negligence, 
or  incogitancy,  or  weariness,  forbore  to  give  their  attend- 
ance there,  when  the  number  of  those  who  really  intended 
these  prodigious  alterations  was  very  inconsiderable ;  and 
daily  drew  many  to  their  opinions,  upon  no  other  ground 
than  that  the  number  of  the  dissenters  appeared  not 
equally  diligent  and  intent  upon  their  assertions :  neither 
can  I  excuse  the  peers,  the  moderate  part  whereof  being 
four  for  one,  suffered  themselves  to  be  cozened,  and  per- 
suaded, and  tlireatened  out  of  their  rights  by  a  handiiil 
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of  men,  whom  they  might  in  the  beginmng  easily  have 
crashed;  whereas  in  the  hoose  of  oommons  the  great 
nutuagers  were  men  of  notable  parts,  much  reputation,  ad- 
mirable dexterity;  pretenders  to  severe  jostice  and  regu- 
larity ;  and  then  the  number  of  the  weak  and  the  wilfiil, 
who  naturally  were  to  be  guided  by  them,  always  made 
up  a  major  part ;  so  that,  irom  the  beginning,  they  were 
always  able  to  carry  whatsoever  they  set  their  hearts  visi- 
bly upon ;  at  least,  to  discredit  or  disgrace  any  particular 
man  against  whom  they  thought  necessary  to  jffoceed, 
albeit  of  the  most  unblemished  reputation  and  upon  the 
most  frivolous  suggestions ;  so  that  they  could  not  [but] 
be  very  foimidable  in  that  house  to  all  but  the  most 
abstracted  men  from  all  vulgar  considerations. 
j9  But,  I  am  confident,  whoever  diligently  revolves  the 
several  passages  in  both  houses,  from  the  time  of  the 
publishing  the  first  remonstrance  upon  his  majesty's  re- 
turn from  Scotland  to  the  time  of  which  we  last  spake, 
must  be  of  opinion,  that  the  resorting  of  so  many  mem- 
bers then  to  his  m^esty,  (from  whom  all  the  lords,  and 
some  of  the  commons,  received  commands  to  that  pur- 
pose,) or  to  such  places  where  they  thought  they  might 
be  of  greatest  use  to  his  nuyeety,  in  preservation  of  the  • 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  only  an  act  of  duty,  but 
of  such  prudence  and  discretion,  as  sober  and  honest  men 
were  to  be  guided  by.  In  the  house  of  peers,  the  bishops, 
twenty-four  in  number,  who  had  as  much  right  to  sit 
there  and  were  as  much  members  of  parliament  as  any 
lord  there,  were  first  by  direct  violence  and  force  driven 
and  kept  from  thence,  till  the  bill  for  the  total  expulsion 
of  them  and  their  function  from  those  seats  was  passed ; 
such  of  the  peers,  who  were  most  notorious  for  adhering 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  being  in  the  mean  time 
threatened  publicly  by  the  rabble ;  and  some  of  their  per- 
sons assaulted.  The  business  of  the  militia  had  been  twicer 
upon  solemn  debate  in  a  full  house,  rejected  there ;  till 
VOL.  n.  B 
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such  force  and  violence  was  brought  to  the  very  doore, 
Buch  expostulations  and  threats  delivered  withia  the  doors 
against  those  who  refused  to  concur  with  them  in  that 
business,  that  no  man  had  reason  to  believe  his  lifo  out  of 
danger  from  those  rude  hands  who  was  taken  notice  of  for 
an  opposer  of  their  unreasonable  desires ;  some  of  them 
having  been  declared  enemies  to  their  countiy,  for  having 
refused  what  was  in  their  power  lavrfiilly  to  refuse ;  and 
others  having  been  criminally  accused  by  the  commons, 
for  words  spoken  by  them  in  debate  in  the  house  of 
peers ;  after  which  many  of  them  were  sent  for,  by  spe- 
cial letters,  to  attend  his  majesty,  (which  letters  were 
always  thought  to  be  so  good  and  warrantable  a  ground 
to  be  absent,  that  no  other  was  sufficient ;  nor  had  sach 
summons,  from  the  beginning  of  parliaments  to  this  pre- 
sent, ever  been  neglected,)  with  whom  they  had  not  been 
many  weeks,  but  two  of  them,  as  hath  been  mentioned 
before,  upon  an  untrue  and  extravagant  information, 
without  forther  examination,  were  declared  enemies  to 
the  kingdom :  and  nine  others  by  solenm  judgment,  upon 
an  impeachment  brought  up  by  the  commons  agunst 
them,  only  for  being  absent,  and  for  what  only  concerned 
the  privilege  and  jurisdiction  of  the  peers,  were  disabled 
to  sit  in  the  house  again  during  this  session ;  so  that,  if 
they  would  have  returned,  they  were  actually  excluded 
that  council. 
360  In  the  house  of  commons  the  case  was  worse :  first, 
they  who  had,  with  that  liberty  which  is  essential  to 
parliaments  and  according  to  their  understandings,  dis- 
sented or  declared  a  dislike  of  what  the  violent  party  so 
vehemently  pursued,  were,  as  hath  been  said  before,  de- 
clared enemies  to  their  country ;  and  their  names  posted 
up  in  paper  or  parchment  at  most  eminent  places  under 
some  opprobrious  character;  which,  though  it  was  not 
avowed,  and  had  no  authority  from  the  house  by  any 
public  act,  yet,  being  complained  of,  found  neither  re- 
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dress,  or  sncfa  countenance,  that  it  could  be  concluded  the 
violation  was  unacceptable :  bo,  though  the  tumult*  were 
not  directly  summoned  or  assembled,  it  is  evident,  hy  what 
hath  been  before  set  forth  truly  and  at  large,  that  they 
found  there  visible  countenance  and  encouragement. 
3fii  Then,  what  had  been,  upon  full  and  solemn  debates  in 
a  foil  house,  ngected,  was  many  times,  in  a  thin  house, 
and  at  unngual  and  unparliamentary  hours,  resumed,  and 
determined  contrary  to  the  former  conclusioos :  yet  men 
satisfied  themselves  with  doing  what  they  thought  their 
duty,  and  reasonably  opposing  what  the  m^or.part  ordered 
to  be  done ;  hoping  that  men's  onderttandings  would  be 
shortly  better  informed ;  and  that,  though  high  and  irre- 
verent esprearions  and  words  were  sometimes  used  against 
the  king,  there  would  be  abstaining  from  unlawfol  and 
dangerous  actions ;  and  that  the  house  of  peers,  at  least, 
would  never  be  brought  to  join  or  concur  in  afiy  act  pre- 
judicial to  the  sovereign  power.  But  when  they  saw  a  new 
way  found  out  by  the  dexterity  of  the  major  part  in  the 
house  of  commons,  to  make  the  minor  part  of  the  lords 
too  hard  for  the  major ;  and  so,  whilst  all  men  were  trans- 
ported with  jealousy  of  the  breach  of  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  king,  that  there  was,  by  the  houses  them- 
selves, an  absolute  rooting  up  of  all  privileges :  that  from 
metaphysical  considerations,  what  miyht  be  done  in  case 
of  necessity,  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  actually  seized 
on ;  and  put  under  a  command  contrary  to  and  against  the 
king's  command :  that  there  was  then  a  resolution  taken, 
hy  those  who  could  act  their  resolutions  when  they  pleased, 
to  make  a  genenJ,  and  to  oblige  all  the  members  to  live 
and  die  with  that  general ;  which  will  be  anon  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned ;  (for  that  resolution  was  well  known 
before  the  time,  that  those  many  members  removed  to 
York,  and  withdrew  to  other  places ;  and  vras  executed 
within  three  or  four  days  after ;)  men  thought  it  high 
time  to  look  to  their  innocence,  and  (since,  by  the  course 
s  z 
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and  order  of  that  house,  thej  could  leave  no  monumeDt 
or  eridence  of  their  dissentiiig,  as  the  lords  might  have, 
hj  their  protestations  upon  any  nnlawfiil  act  or  resolu- 
tion) to  declare  their  dislike  of  what  was  done,  by  not 
being  present  at  the  doing :  and  it  was  reasonably 
thought,  there  being  no  other  way  peaceably  and  se- 
curely  to  do  it,  that  the  kingdom,  understanding  the 
number  of  those  that  were  present  at  such  new  trans- 
actions, and  weijj^ng  the  quality,  number,  and  reputa- 
tion of  those  who  were  absent,  would  be  best  induced  to 
prefer  the  old  laws  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  new  votes 
(destructive  to  thc«e  lavs)  of  those  few  men  who  called 
themselves  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  and  that  it 
would  prove  a  good  expedient  to  work  upon  the  cod- 
sdence  and  modesty  of  those  who  staid  behind,  to  con- 
elude  it  necessary,  by  some  fair  address  to  his  majesty,  to 
endeavour  such  a  general  good  understanding,  that  a  per- 
fect union  might  be  made ;  and  the  privilege,  dignity,  and 
security  of  parliament  be  established  according  to  the  true 
and  just  constitution  of  it. 
!i  It  is  true,  how  reasonably  soever  it  might  be  expected, 
it  produced  not  that  ingenuity :  but  they  who  had  bera 
troubled  with  their  company,  and,  by  the  opposition  they 
made,  could  not  make  that  expedition  in  the  mischief 
they  intended,  were  glad  they  were  rid  of  them ;  yet, 
shortly,  consider[ing]  what  influence  indeed  it  might  have 
upon  understanding  men,  they  found  a  way  to  cast  a 
reproach  upon  them  who  were  absent,  and  yet  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  to  themselves  by  their  return ;  pub- 
lishing an  order,  "  that  all  the  members  absent  should 
a^ipear  at  such  a  day,  imder  the  penalty  of  paying  £100 
fine  fbr  his  absenoe ;  and  whosoever  did  not  appear  at 
that  day"  (which  gave  not  time  enough  to  uiy  who  were 
at  a  distance)  "  should  not  presume  to  Edt  in  the  house 
before  he  had  paid  his  fine,  or  satisfied  the  house  with 
the  cause  of  his  absence ;"  so  that  all  those  who  were 
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with  the  king,  and  very  many  more,  who  had  really 
withdrawn  themseWes  to  refresh  their  minds,  or  upon 
neoeesaiy  a^rs  of  their  own,  with  a  purpoBe  to  return, 
clearly  discerned  themseWes  excluded  from  sitting  any 
more  there ;  it  being  sufficiently  manifest,  that  the  cause 
of  their  absence  would  never  be  approved,  if  their  persoiu 
were  disliked  and  their  opinions  disapproved;  which 
appeared  quickly ;  for  the  day  was  no  sooner  past,  but 
they,  vriihont  the  least  warrant  of  precedent  or  colour  of 
fight,  expelled  very  many,  sometimes  twenty  in  a  day, 
not  only  of  those  who  were  with  the  king,  but  of  others 
who  had  given  them  equal  distaste ;  and  ordered  new 
writs  to  issue  out  to  choose  other  members  in  their 
rooms. 
3*^3  It  cannot  be  draied  but  some  very  honest  and  entire 
men  staid  still  there,  and  opposed  all  their  argustifiable 
proceedings  with  great  coniage  and  much  liberty  of 
speech ;  which  was  more  frankly  permitted  to  them 
than  had  been  before,  when  the  number  of  the  dis- 
senters vras  greater ;  and  it  may  be  there  are  still  some 
who  satisfy  themselves  that  they  have  performed  their 
duty,  by  always  having  denied  to  give  thdr  consent  to 
whatsoever  hath  lieen  seditiously  or  illegally  concluded. 
But  I  must  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  very  men, 
whether  they  have  not  been  many  times,  by  staying 
there,  compelled  or  terrified  to  do,  and  submit  to,  many 
acts  contrary  to  their  coDsciraice,  in  cases  of  conscience ; 
and  contrary  to  their  judgment  and  knowledge,  in  mat- 
ters of  law  uid  right ;  and  contrary  to  their  oatbs  and 
duties,  in  matters  of  allegiance ;  and  whether,  if  they 
had  refused  so  to  do,  they  should  not  have  been  plun- 
dered, expelled,  and  committed  to  prison?  And  then 
they  cannot  be  thought  to  have  proceeded  unreasonably, 
who,  to  preserve  their  innocence  and  their  liberty,  chose 
to  undergo  all  the  other  censures  and  difficulties  which 
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could  befall  them,  and  which  have  been  since  plentifiilly 
poured  upon  them.     But  to  return. 

^4  The  king  had,  at  this  time,  called  to  him  some  judges 
and  lawyers  of  eminency ;  by  whose  advice  he  published 
a  declaration  concerning  the  militia,  and  asserted  "  tbe 
right  of  the  crown  in  granting  commissions  of  array,  for 
the  better  ordering  and  governing  thereof;"  and,  at  the 
same  time,  issued  out  those  commisuoos  to  all  oountiee, 
"  espressly  forbidding  any  obedience  to  be  given  to  the 
ordinance  for  the  militia  by  both  houses,  under  the 
penalty  of  high  treason,"  This  only  improved  the  paper 
combat  in  declarations  ;  either  party  insisting,  "  that  tbe 
law  was  on  their  side ;"  and  the  people  giving  obedience 
to  either,  according  to  their  conveniences :  and  many  did 
believe,  that  if  the  king  had  resorted  to  the  old  known 
way  of  lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants,  his  ser^ 
vice  would  have  been  better  carried  on  ;  the  commisnon 
of  array  being  a  thing  they  had  not  before  heard  o^ 
though  founded  upon  an  ancient  act  of  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  IV.  and  so  [was]  received  vrith  jealousy, 
and  easily  discredited  by  the  glosses  and  suggestions  of 
the  houses. 

3*^5  Besides  that  some  men  of  very  good  alfeotions  to  the 
crown,  and  averse  enough  to  the  extravagant  pretences 
and  proceeding  of  the  parliament,  did  not  conceal  their 
prejudice  to  the  commission  of  array,  as  not  Trarraoted 
by  law ;  which  did  very  much  work  upon  other  men, 
and  made  the  obedience  less  cheerful  that  vras  given  to 
that  service.  Mr.  Selden  had,  in  the  debate  upon  that 
sul^ect  in  the  house  of  commons,  declared  himself  very 
positively  and  vrith  much  sharpness  against  the  commis- 
sion of  array,  as  a  thing  expressly  without  any  authority 
of  law ;  the  statute  upon  which  it  was  grounded  being, 
as  he  said,  repealed  ;  and  discoursed  very  much  of  the  ill 
conset^uences  which  might  result  from  submitting  to  it : 
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he  answered  the  aiguments  which  had  been  used  to 
sapport  it;  and  eataly  prevailed  with  the  house  not  to 
like  a  proceeding,  which  thej  knew  was  intended  to  do 
them  hurt  and  to  lessen  their  authority.  But  his  aa- 
thority  and  reputation  prevailed  much  further  than  the 
house,  and  begot  a  pr^udice  against  it  in  many  welt 
affected  men.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  it,  he 
iras  much  troubled,  having  looked  upon  Mr.  Selden  as 
well  dispoeed  to  his  service.  And  the  lord  Falkland,  with 
liis  majesty's  leave,  writ  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Selden, 
"  to  know  his  reason,  why,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  wliat- 
ever  his  opinion  [were],  he  would  oppose  the  submiseion 
to  the  commission  of  array,  which  nobody  could  deny  to 
have  had  its  original  from  law  and  that  many  learned 
men  still  believed  to  be  very  legal,  that  the  ordinance 
which  had  no  manner  of  pretence  to  right  might  be  the 
better  established."  He  answered  this  letter  very  frankly; 
as  a  man  who  believed  himself  in  the  right  upon  the 
commission  of  array,  and  that  the  arguments  he  had 
used  against  it  could  not  be  answered ;  summing  up 
some  of  those  arguments  in  as  few  words  as  they  could 
be  comprehended  [in] !  but  then .  he  did  as  frankly 
inveigh  against  the  ordinance  for  the  militia,  "  which, 
he  sfud,  was  without  any  shadow  of  law,  or  pretence  of 
precedent^  and  most  destructive  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom :  and  he  did  acknowledge,  tliat  he  had  been 
the  more  inclined  to  make  that  discourse  in  the  house 
against  [the]  commissiort,  that  he  might  with  the  more 
freedom  argue  [against]  the  ordinance ;  which  was  to 
he  reconsidered  upon  a  day  then  appointed :  and  he  was 
most  confident  that  he  should  likewise  overthrow  the 
ordinance :  which,  he  confessed,  could  be  less  supported ; 
and  be  did  believe,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if  both 
were  rejected,  than  if  either  of  them  should  stand,  and 
remain  uncontrolled."  But  his  confidence  deceived  him ; 
and  he  quickly  found,  that  they  who  suffered  themselves 
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to  be  entirely  governed  by  his  reason,  when  those  con- 
cIosioDS  rraulted  from  it  which  contributed  to  their  own 
designs,  would  not  be  at  all  guided  by  it,  or  snbmit  to  it, 
when  it  persuaded  that  which  contradicted  and  would 
disappoint  those  designs:  and  so,  upon  the  day  appointed 
for  the  debate  of  their  ordinance,  when  he  ^iplied  all  his 
faculties  to  the  convincing  them  of  the  illegality  and 
monstrousnesa  of  it,  by  argnments  at  least  as  clear  and 
demonstrable  as  his  former  had  been,  they  made  no 
impression  upon  them ;  but  were  easily  answered  by 
those  who  with  most  passion  insisted  upon  their  own 
sense.  He  had  satisfied  them  very  well,  when  he  con- 
curred with  them  in  judgment;  but  his  reasons  were 
weak,  when  they  crossed  their  resolutions.  So  moet 
men  are  deceived  in  being  too  reasonable,  and  when 
they  conclude  that  men  will  submit  to  what  is  right 
who  have  no  other  consideration  of  right  or  justice  but 
as  it  advances  their  interest  or  complies  with  their 
humour  and  passion.  And  so  easy  it  hath  alwajrs  been 
to  do  harm,  and  to  mislead  men,  and  so  hard  to  do  good, 
and  reduce  them  to  reason. 

3<^  Theee  paper-skiimishes  left  neither  side  better  inclined 
to  the  other ;  but,  by  sharpening  each  other,  drew  the 
matter  nearer  to  an  issue.  The  king  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Ijondon,  and  to 
the  masters  and  wardens  of  each  several  company,  by 
whidi 

3^1  "  He  as0nr»d  them  of  hia  desire  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  therefore  required  them,  as  they  tendered  their  charter  <^ 
the  tnty,  and  their  own  particular  welfares,  not  to  bring  in  hones, 
money,  or  plate,  upon  tiie  propoaitiooa  of  the  bouMs ;  whereby, 
under  pretence  of  nimng  a  guard  for  the  pariioment,  fbroei 
would  be  levied,  and,  in  truth,  employed  against  his  nuy*eflty :'" 

3fi^     Of  which  the  houses  taking  notice,  published  a  de- 
claration to  the  city, 
"  That  they  could  notbe  oeoured  by  his  nuyeity's  prdteBtatitxiB, 
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that  hu  deorea  and  pnipoaee  were  for  the  pablio  peace ;  innoe  it 
^>peared,  by  divers  expreflrioiu  and  pTooeedingB  of  hia  majesty, 
that  he  int«)ded  to  lue  force  against  thorn  who  nibmitted  to 
the  ordinanoe  of  the  militia ;  and  that  he  had  likewise  some 
intention  of  mafcing  an  attempt  upon  Hull.  In  both  which 
easee  they  did  declare,  that  whatsoever  violence  should  be  nsed, 
eitlieT  against  thoae  who  exercise  the  militia,  or  agunat  Hull, 
they  oould  not  but  believe  it  as  done  against  the  parliament. 
Th^  told  them,  that  the  dangerous  and  mischievous  intentjcuu 
tJ  some  about  his  majesty  were  such,  that  whatsoever  was  most 
predona  to  men  of  o(»iscience  and  honour,  as  religion,  liberty, 
and  publio  safety,  were  like  to  be  overwhelmed  and  loat  in  the 
general  oonfuuon  and  calaoiity  of  the  kingdom ;  which  would 
not  cmly  question,  but  overthrow  the  charts:  of  the  *»ty  of 
LtHidon ;  expose  the  4»tizens,  their  wivee  and  children,  to  vio- 
lOToe  uid  villuny ;  and  leave  the  wealth  of  that  famous  city  as 
a  P'^y  to  those  desperate  and  neoessitona  persona :  and  there- 
tan  they  forbade  aU  the  officers  to  publish  that  paper,  as  they 
would  answer  their  contempt  to  the  parliament ;  by  the  power 
and  authority  of  whioh,  they  assured  them,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  secured  in  thar  persons,  liberties,  and  estates,  for 
whatsoever  they  should  do  by  their  advioe  or  persuaaon." 

To  this  the  king  replied, 

36}  "  That  he  wmdered,  nnoe  they  had  oanrped  the  supreme 
power  to  themselves,  that  they  had  not  taken  upon  them  the  su- 
preme style  too ;  and  directed  their  v^  new  deolaration  to  iheir 
trus^  and  wetl-beloved,  their  subjeeta  of  the  city  of  London : 
for  it  was  too  great  and  palpable  a  scorn,  to  persuade  them  to 
take  up  arms  agaioet  his  person  under  colour  of  being  loving 
subjects  to  his  office ;  and  to  destroy  hie  person,  that  they 
might  preserve  the  king :  that  he  was  beholding  to  tJiem,  that 
they  had  expUuned  to  all  his  good  anbjects  the  meaning  of  their 
charge  t^^iunat  his  majesty,  that  by  his  intention  of  making 
war  agunst  his  parliament,  no  more  waa  pretended  to  be  meant, 
bnt  hia  reeolution  not  to  submit  to  ihe  high  injustice  and  indig- 
nity of  the  ordinanoe  for  the  militia  and  the  business  of  Hull. 
He  swd,  he  haiS  never  concealed  his  intentions  in  either  of  those 
particulars,  (he  wished  they  would  deal  as  dearly  with  him,)  but 
had  always,  and  did  no4  declare,  tiiat  that  pretended  ordinanoe 
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WM  against  the  law  <tf  the  huid ;  against  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  die  flubjeot ;  deatruotive  to  eovereignty ;  and  thrae- 
fore  not  oonsiHteat  with  the  very  constitution  and  eeaenoe  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  right  and  privilege  of  parhunent :  that  he 
was  bound  by  hia  oath  (and  all  hie  subjeota  were  bound  by  theirs 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  their  own  protestation  latdy 
taken,  to  assist  his  majesty)  to  oppose  that  <»dinanoe,  which 
was  put  already  in  execution  against  him,  not  only  by  trunlng 
and  arming  hia  subjeots,  but  by  foroibly  removing  the  magazine, 
froca  the  plaoes  trusted  by  the  counties,  to  their  own  houses, 
and  guarding  it  there  with  aimed  men.  Whither  it  would  be 
next  removed,  or  how  used  by  such  persons,  he  knew  not. 
370  •'  That  the  keeping  his  majesty  out  of  Hull  by  sir  John  Ho- 
tham,  was  an  aot  of  high  treamu  against  his  majesty ;  and  the 
taking  away  bis  magazine  and  munition  from  him,  was  im  aot 
of  violence  upon  his  majesty,  by  what  hands  or  by  whose  di- 
rection soever  it  was  done :  and,  in  both  cases,  by  the  help  of 
God,  and  the  law,  his  majesty  said,  he  would  have  justice,  or 
lose  his  life  in  the  requiring  it ;  the  which  he  did  not  value  at 
that  rate,  as  to  preserve  it  with  the  infamy  of  suffering  himself 
to  be  robbed  and  spoiled  of  that  dignity  he  was  bom  to.  And 
if  it  were  possible  for  his  good  subjects  to  believe,  that  such  a 
defence  of  himself,  with  the  utmost  power  and  strength  he  could 
raise,  was  making  a  war  agiunst  hia  parliament,  he  did  not  doubt, 
however  it  should  please  Gtod  to  dispose  of  him  in  Uiat  conten- 
tion, but  the  justice  of  his  cause  would,  at  the  last,  prevail 
agtunst  those  few  malignant  spirits,  who,  for  their  own  ends  and 
ambitious  designs,  had  so  misled  and  corrupted  the  understand- 
ings of  his  people.  And  since  neither  his  own  declaration,  nor 
the  testimony  of  so  many  of  his  lords,  then  with  his  m^esty, 
could  procure  credit  with  those  men,  but  tiiat  they  proceeded  to 
levy  horse,  and  to  raise  money  and  arms  agtunst  his  majesty,  he 
«aid,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed,  if  after  so  many  gracious  expos- 
tulations with  them,  upon  undeniable  printnples  of  law  and  reason, 
(whioh  they  answered  only  by  votiog  that  which  Ins  majesty 
said,  to  be  neither  law  nor  reason ;  and  so  proceeded  actually 
to  leyy  waj  upon  his  majesty,  to  justify  that  whioh  could  not  be 
otherwise  defended,)  at  last  he  made  such  provision,  that  as  be 
had  been  driven  from  London,  and  kept  from  Hull,  he  mi^t 
not  be  surprised  at  York ;  but  in  a  condition  to  re^t^  and  bring 
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to  justice  those  men,  who  would  persuade  fais  people  that  thur 
rdigion  was  in  danger,  because  his  majesty  would  not  eonsent  it 
should  be  in  their  power  to  alter  it  by  their  Yotes ;  or  their 
liberty  in  danger,  because  he  would  allow  no  judge  of  that 
liberty,  but  the  known  law  of  the  land :  yet,  he  said,  whatever 
provifflon  he  should  be  eomp^ed  to  make  for  his  security,  he 
would  be  ready  to  Uy  down,  as  soon  as  they  should  revoke  the 
Olden  by  which  they  bad  made  levies,  and  submitted  those  -per- 
Bons  who  had  detained  his  towns,  carried  away  his  arms,  and  put 
the  militia  in  execution,  oontrary  to  his  proclamation,  to  that 
trial  of  tbfflr  innoeenoe  which  the  law  had  directed,  and  to  which 
they  were  bom :  if  that  were  not  submitted  to,  he  should,  with 
as  good  a  oonscienoe,  prooeed  against  those  who  should  presume 
to  vxeraae  that  pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  the 
other  who  should  keep  his  town  of  Hull  from  him,  as  he  would 
resist  persons  who  oune  to  take  away  his  life  or  his  orown  from 

371  "And  therefore  his  majesty  again  remembered,  and  required 
bis  city  of  LcMidon  to  obey  his  former  commands,  and  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  orations  of  those  men  who  were  made  desperate 
by  thor  fortunes,  or  thdr  fortunes  by  them ;  who  told  them 
their  religion,  libMty,  and  property,  was  to  be  preserved  no. 
other  way  but  by  their  disloyalty  to  bis  majesty :  that  they 
were  now  at  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  might  draw  their  awcoils, 
(which  was  an  expreaaion  used  at  a  great  convention  of  the  city,) 
when  nothing  pormied  them  but  their  own  evil  oonecienoes. 
He  wished  them  to  consider,  whether  their  estates  came  to 
tiiem,  and  were  settied  upon  them,  by  orders  of  both  houses,  or 
by  that  law  which  his  majesty  defended :  what  security  they 
could  have  to  enjoy  their  own,  when  they  had  helped  ito  rob  his 
majesty ;  and  what  an  happy  conclusion  that  war  was  like  to 
have,  which  was  tmsed  to  oppress  thrar  sovereign;  that  the 
wealth  and  gf  oiy  of  th^  city  was  not  like  to  be  destroyed  any 
other  way,  but  (and  that  way  inevitably  it  must)  by  rebelling 
against  his  majesty;  nor  their  wives  and  children  to  be  ex- 
posed to  violence  and  viUainy,  but  by  those  who  make  their 
appetite  and  will  the  measure  and  guide  to  all  their  actions. 
He  advised  them  not  to  fancy  to  themselves  meluioholic  ap- 
(Hrehensions,  which  were  capable  of  no  satisfaction ;  but  serioudy 
to  consider  what  security  they  could  have,  that  they  had  not 
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nnder  his  nu^Asty,  or  [had]  been  offbred  by  him  :  and  whetfaw 
tlLe  doctrine  tiiose  m^a  tau^t,  and  would  have  them  defend, 
did  not  deotn^  the  fonndatiooi  npoo  which  their  security  was 
built!" 

37>  This  great  conflux  of  men  of  all  conditions  and  quali- 
ties and  humours  could  not  continue  long  together  at 
York  without  some  impatience  and  conomotioQ;  and 
most  men  wondered  that  there  appeared  no  prOTision  to 
be  made  towards  a  war,  which  they  saw  would  be  inevit- 
able :  and  when  the  levi^  of  soldiers  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  were  hastened  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  king 
should  have  no  other  preparation  towards  an  annj,  than 
a  single  troop  of  guards  made  up  of  gentlemen  volunteers; 
who,  all  men  foresaw,  would  quit  the  troop  when  there 
should  be  an  army :  and  many  do  yet  believe,  that  the 
king  too  long  deferred  his  recourse  to  arms,  and  that  if 
he  had  raised  forces  upon  his  first  repulse  at  Hull  his 
service  would  have  been  very  much  advanced,  and  that 
the  parliament  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  drawn 
an  army  together.  And  so  they  reproach  the  councils 
which  were  then  about  the  king,  as  they  were  censured 
by  many  at  that  time :  but  neither  they  then  nor  these 
now  do  understand  the  true  reason  thereof.  The  king  bad 
not  at  that  time  one  barrel  of  powder  nor  one  musket, 
nor  any  other  provision  necessary  for  an  army;  and, 
which  was  worse,  was  not  sure  of  any  port  to  which 
they  might  be  securely  assigned ;  nor  had  he  money  for 
the  support  of  his  own  table  for  the  term  of  one  month. 
He  expected,  with  impatience,  the  arrival  of  all  these  by 
the  care  and  activity  of  the  queen ;  who  was  then  in 
Holland,  and  by  the  sale  of  her  own,  as  well  as  of  the 
crown  jewels,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Henry  prince  of 
Orange,  did  all  she  could  to  provide  all  that  was  necefr- 
sary ;  and  the  king  had  newly  directed  her  to  send  all 
to  Newcastle,  which  was  but  then  secured  to  him  by 
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the  diligeace  of  that  earl.  In  the  mean  tune,  botii 
the  king  himself,  and  they  who  best  knew  the  state 
of  hiB  a&iiB,  seemed  to  be  without  any  thoughts  of 
making  war;  and  to  h(^>e,  that  the  parliament  would 
at  last  incline  to  some  accommodation ;  for  which  both 
his  m^estj  and  those  persons  were  exposed  to  a  thou- 
sand reproaches. 

373  The  queen  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with ;  for 
though  the  prince  of  Orange  had  a  very  signal  affection 
for  the  king's  service,  and  did  all  he  could  to  dispose  the 
states  to  concern  themselves  in  his  majesty's  quarrel ;  yet 
his  authority  and  interest  was  much  diminished  with  the 
vigour  of  his  body  and  mind  :  and  the  states  of  Holland 
were  so  &r  from  being  inclined  to  the  king,  that  they 
did  him  all  the  mischief  they  could.  They  had  before 
assisted  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  witli  giving  tliem  credit 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  before  they  had  money  to  buy 
any ;  and  they  did  afterwards,  several  ways,  discover 
their  afiections  to  the  parliament;  which  had  so  many 
epies  there,  that  the  queen  could  do  nothing  they  had 
not  present  notice  of;  so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for 
the  queen  to  provide  arms  and  ammunition,  but  the  par- 
liament had  present  notice  of  it,  an  of  the  ways  which 
were  thought  upon  to  transport  them  to  the  king :  and 
tiiien  their  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, lay  ready  to  obstruct  and  intercept  that  communi- 
cation; nor  was  any  remedy  in  view  to  remove  this 
mischief;  insomuch  as  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  the  king 
to  send  to,  or  to  receive  letters  from,  the  queen. 

374  There  was  a  small  ship  of  S8  or  SO  guns,  that  was  put 
of  the  fleet  that  wafted  her  majesty  into  Holland  from 
Dover,  which  was  called  the  Providence,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Stranghan,  when  the  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  sir  John  Pennington,  and  before  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  superinduced  into  tliat  charge  against  the 
king's  will.    That  ship,  the  captain  whereof  was  known 
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to  be  faitlifiil  to  his  m^estj,  was  b;  the  queen  detuned, 
and  kept  in  Holland  from  the  time  of  her  m^estjr's  arri- 
val, under  eeveral  pretenceB,  of  which  tbe  captain  made 
use,  vhen  he  afterwards  received  orders  irom  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  "  to  repair  to  the  fleet  in  the  Downs ;"  until, 
after  manj  promises  and  excuses,  it  was  at  last  discerned 
that  he  had  other  business  and  commands ;  and  so  was 
watched  by  the  other  ships  as  an  enemy.  This  vessel  the 
queen  resolved  to  send  to  the  kin^,  principally  to  inform 
his  majesty  of  the  straits  she  was  in ;  of  the  provisions 
she  bad  made ;  and  to  return  with  such  particular  advice 
and  directions  Irom  bis  majesty,  that  she  might  take  fur- 
ther resolutions.  And  because  the  vessel  was  light,  and 
drew  not  much  water,  and  so  could  run  into  any  creek, 
or  open  road  or  harbour,  and  from  thence  easily  send 
an  express  to  the  king ;  there  was  put  into  it  about  two 
hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  two  or  three  thousand 
arms,  with  seven  or  eight  field-pieces ;  which  they  knew 
would  be  very  welcome  to  the  king,  and  serve  for  a 
be^ning  and  countenance  to  draw  forces  together. 
The  captain  was  no  sooner  put  to  sea,  but  notice  was 
sent  to  the  fleet  in  the  Downs;  who  immediately  sent 
three  or  foot  ships  to  the  north,  which  easily  got  the 
Providence  in  view,  before  it  could  reach  that  coast; 
and  chased  it  with  all  their  sails,  till  they  saw  it  enter 
into  the  river  of  Humber;  when,  looking  upon  it  as 
their  own,  they  made  leea  hasto  to  follow  it,  being 
content  to  drive  it  before  them  into  their  own  port  of 
Hull;  there  being,  as  they  thought,  no  other  way  to 
escape  them;  until  they  plainly  saw  the  ship  entering 
into  a  narrow  creek  out  of  the  Humber,  which  declined 
Hull,  and  led  into  the  country  some  miles  above  it; 
which  was  a  place  well  known  to  the  captain,  and  de- 
signed by  him  from  the  beginning.  It  ^ras  in  vain  for 
them  then  to  hasten  their  pursuit ;  for  they  quickly  found 
that  their  great  ships  could  not  enter  into  that  passa^ 
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and  that  the  river  was  too  shallow  to  follow  him ;  and  so, 
with  Bhame  and  anger,  they  gave  over  the  chase,  whilst 
the  captain  continued  his  coarse;  and  having  never 
thonght  of  saving  the  ship,  run  it  on  shore  near  Burling- 
ton; and,  with  all  expedition,  gave  notice  to  the  king 
of  his  arrival ;  who  immediately  caused  the  persons  of 
qoality  in  the  ports  adjacent  to  draw  the  trained  hands 
of  the  country  together,  to  secure  the  incursionB  from 
Hull ;  and  by  this  means  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
artillery  were  quickly  brought  to  York. 
375  The  king  was  well  content  that  it  should  be  generally 
believed,  that  this  small  ship,  the  size  whereof  was  known 
to  lew,  had  brought  a  greater  quantity  and  proportion  of 
provieioiu  for  the  war  than  in  truth  it  had;  and  there- 
fore, though  it  had  brought  no  money,  which  he  expect- 
ed, he  forthwith  granted  commissions  to  raise  regiments 
of  horse  and  foot  to  such  persons  of  quality  and  interest 
as  were  able  to  comply  with  their  obligations.  He 
declared  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  high  chamberlain  of 
England,  his  general  of  the  army;  a  person  of  great 
honour  and  courage,  and  generally  beloved;  who  had 
many  years  before  had  good  command  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  and  had  been  admiral  at  sea  in  several  expedi- 
tions. Sir  Jacob  Ashley  was  declared  major  general  of 
the  foot,  a  command  he  was  very  equal  to,  and  had  exer- 
cised before,  and  executed  after,  with  great  approbation. 
The  generalship  of  the  horse  his  majesty  reserved  for 
his  nephew  prince  Rupert ;  who  was  daily  expected,  and 
arrived  soon  after :  and  all  levies  were  hastened  with  as 
much  expedition  as  was  possible  in  so  great  a  scarcity 
and  notorious  want  of  money;  of  which  no  more  need 
be  said,  after  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  lords,  and 
council  about  the  king,  with  several  other  peraons  of 
quality,  voluntarily  made  a  subscription  for  the  payment 
of  so  many  horse  for  three  months ;  in  which  time  they 
would  needs  believe  that  the  war  should  be  at  an  end ; 
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every  one  paying  down  what  the  three  months'  pay 
would  amount  to  into  the  hands  of  a  tressnrer  appointed 
to  receive  it ;  and  this  money  was  presently  pud  for  the 
making  those  leriee  of  horse  which  were  designed ;  uid 
which  coutd  not  have  been  made  but  by  those  monies. 
376  And  now  the  king  thonght  it  time  to  execute  a  re- 
solution he  had  long  intended,  and  which  many  mea 
wondered  he  neglected  so  long;  which  was,  as  much  as 
in  him  lay,  to  take  the  admiralty  into  his  own  hands. 
He  had  long  too  much  cause  to  be  unsatisfied  and  dis- 
pleased with  the  earl  of  Northumberland;  whom  he 
thought  he  had  obliged  above  any  man  whatsoever. 
His  delivering  the  fleet  into  the  hands  and  commuid  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  after  his  m^esty  had  expressly 
refused  it  to  the  parliament,  he  resolved  never  to  iot- 
give;  however,  he  thought  it  not  then  seasonable  to 
resent  it,  because  he  had  nothing  to  oligect  against  Mm. 
but  his  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  parliament, 
which  would  have  made  and  owned  it  as  their  own  quar- 
rel ;  and  must  have  obliged  him  [that  earl]  to  put  his 
whole  interest  into  their  hands,  and  to  have  mo  their 
fortune ;  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  inclined : 
and  then  his  majesty  foresaw,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year,  by  their  having  the 
command  of  all  the  money  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
that  service.  Whereas,  by  his  migesty's  concealing  his 
resentment,  there  was  a  good  fleet  made  ready,  and  set 
out;  and  many  gentlemen  settled  in  the  command  of 
ships,  of  whose  affection  and  fidelity  his  majesty  was 
assured,  that  no  superior  officer  could  corrupt  it;  but 
that  they  would  at  all  times  repair  to  his  service,  when- 
ever he  required  it.  And  indeed  lus  majesty  had  an 
opinion  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
mon seamen  to  his  service,  because  he  had,  bountifully, 
so  much  mended  their  condition  and  increased  their  pay, 
that  be  thonght  they  would  have  thrown  the  earl  of 
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Warwick  ovra-board  wheii  he  should  command  them* 
and  BO  the  rQS{nting  the  doing  it  would  be  of  little 
importance.  But  now,  that  a  ship  of  his  own,  in  the 
execution  of  his  commands,  should  he  chased  by  his  own 
fleet  as  au  raiemy,  made  such  a  noise  iit  all  places,  even 
to  his  reproach  and  dishonour,  that  he  could  no  longer 
defer  the  doing  what  he  had  so  long  thought  of.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  revoke  the  earl  of  Northmnberr 
land's  commission  of  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  send  the  revocation  to  him  under  the  great 
seal  of  England :  then,  to  send  sir  John  Pennington,  who 
was  then  at  York,  on  board  the  fleet,  and  to  take  the 
charge  of  it:  and  letters  were  prepared,  and  signed  by 
the  king,  to  every  one  of  the  captains;  whereby  they 
were  required  "to  observe  the  orders  of  sir  John  Pen- 
nington." And  all  this  was  carried  with  all  possible 
secrecy,  that  none,  but  those  few  who  were  trusted, 
knew  or  suspected  any  such  alteration. 
377  Bat  the  kiog  thought  fit  first  to  advise  with  sir  John 
Pennington ;  of  whose  integrity  he  was  confident,  and 
whose  judgment  he  always  principally  relied  on  in  all 
his  maritime  actions ;  and  thought  him  the  only  person 
[fit]  immediately  to  take  the  fleet  out  of  the  earl  of 
"Warwick's  possession ;  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  the 
command  that  year,  which  he  had  usually  exercised, 
fiir  John  Pennington,  finding  the  matter  full  of  diffi- 
culty, and  the  execution  like  to  meet  with  some  inter- 
mptions,  expressed  no  alacrity  to  undertake  it  in  his 
-own  person ;  alleging,  "  that  himself  stood  in  the  par- 
liament's disfavour  and  jealousy,  (which  was  true,)  and 
that  theref<»e  his  motion,  and  journey  towards  the 
Downs,  where  the  fleet  then  lay,  would  be  immedi- 
ately taken  notice  of;  and  his  majesty's  design  be  so 
much  guessed  at,  that  there  would  need  no  other  dis- 
<covery :"  but  propounded  to  his  majesty,  "  that  he  would 
^end  a  letter  to  sir  Robert  Mausel,  who  lived  at  Greeo- 
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wich,  speedily  to  go  to  the  fleet,  and  to  take  charge 
of  it ;  and  that  his  authority,  being  Tice-admiral  of 
England,  and  his  knovn  and  great  reputation  Trith  the 
seamen,  would  be  like  to  meet  with  the  least  resist- 
ance." His  majesty,  imparting  this  counsel  to  those 
whom  he  had  made  privy  to  his  purpose,  entered  upon 
new  considerations ;  and  concluded,  "  that  sir  Robert 
Mansel's  age,  (though  his  courage  and  integrity  were 
uoqaestionahle,)  and  the  accidents  that  depended  npon 
that,  would  render  that  expedient  most  hazardous ;  and 
that,  in  truth,  there  needed  no  such  absolute  and  supreme 
officer  to  be  appointed  in  the  first  article  ;  but  tJiat 
rather,  his  nugesty  should  direct  his  special  letter  to 
the  detain  of  eveiy  ship,  requiring  him  immediately 
to  weigh  anchor,  and  to  bring  away  his  ship  to  such 
a  place  as  his  tniyesty  might  appoint,  where  he  should 
receive  farther  orders :  and  to  that  place  he  might  send 
such  an  officer  as  he  thought  fit  to  trust  with  the 
command  of  the  whole  navy  so  assembled."  And  ac- 
cording to  this  resolution  the  whole  despatch  was  pre- 
pared. First,  a  revocation  of  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land's commission  of  admiral,  under  the  great  seal  of 
England ;  of  which  there  ^ras  a  duplicate ;  the  one 
to  be  sent  to  his  lordship ;  the  other  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick ;  whose  commission  was  founded  upou,  and 
BO  determined  by,  the  other.  Then  a  several  letter  to 
each  of  the  captdns  of  his  ships,  informing  them  "  of 
his  majesty's  revocation  of  the  admiral's  patent,  and 
consequently  of  the  determination  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's commission,"  (to  whom  his  majesty  likewise  writ, 
to  "  inhibit  him  from  further  meddling  in  that  charge,") 
and  therefore  commanding  them  to  yield  no  further 
obedience  to  either  of  their  orders ;  but  that,  imme* . 
diately  upon  the  receipt  of  those  his  royal  letters,  he 
should  weigh  anchor ;  and,  with  what  speed  he  mighty 
repair  to  Burlington-hay  upon  the  coast  of  Yorkst^; 
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vfaa«  be  should  receive  his  rasjeBt/g  further  pleasure: 
and  so  each  conmiander,  vithout  relation  to  any  other 
eommands,  had  no  mote  to  look  after  but  his  own 
■hip  and  his  own  duty,  by  which  the  king  might  expect 
at  least  so  manj  ships  as  were  under  the  government  of 
those  who  had  any  affection  or  fidelity  to  his  service. 
378  Accwdingly,  all  things  being  prepared,  and  signed 
by  the  king,  and  sealed,  what  immediately  coacemed 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  delivered  to  Mr.  May, 
his  majesty's  page,  to  be  given  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland  at  L(»idon;  and  the  whole  despatch  to  the 
fleet  to  Mr.  Edward  Viltiers,  whose  diligence  and  dex- 
t^ty  his  nugesty  found  fit  for  any  trust;  the  former 
being  directed  "  not  to  make  such  haste,  but  that  the 
other  might  be  at  least  as  soon  at  the  Downs  as  he  at 
London ;"  and  Mr.  Villiers  again  being  appointed  what 
letters  he  should  first  deliver  to  the  captains ;  "  and 
that  he  shonld  visit  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  last 
place ;"  that  his  activity  might  have  no  influence  upon 
the  seamen,  to  prevent  their  obedience  to  his  majesty. 
And  surely  if  this  resolution  had  been  pursued,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  king  had  been  master  of  very 
many  of  his  ships  again.  But,  when  the  messengers 
were  despatched  and  well  instructed,  and  he  that  was 
fw  London  gone  on  his  journey,  there  was  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  change  of  the  whole  direction  to  the 
fleet,  by  sir  John  Pennington's  repair  to  his  UMyesty; 
and,  upon  second  thoughts,  offering  "  to  go  himnelf  to 
the  Downs,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet :"  which 
changed  the  forms  of  the  letters  to  the  several  cap-, 
tains ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  every  one  to  use  his  best 
expedition  to  bring  away  his  own  ship  to  Burlington, 
"  required  them  only  to  observe  such  orders  as  they 
should  receive  from  sir  John  Pennington ;"  who  thought 
not  fit  (for  the  reasons  formerly  given  of  his  being 
taken  notice  of)  to  go  with  Mr.  Villiera ;  but,  by  him, 
sS 
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writ  to  Btr  Heniy  Palmer,  to  whom  likewise  liiB  majesty 
Bent  a  letter  to  that  purpose,  Ijeing  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  and  who  lived  by  the  Downs,  "  immediately  to 
go  aboard  the  admiral ;  and  [that  he]  himself  would 
make  alt  possible  haste  to  him,  setting  oat  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Villiers;  but  journeying  a  further  and 
more  priyate  way."  Mr,  Villiers,  lest  by  his  stay  for 
the  alteration  of  his  despatches  his  companion's  coming 
to  London  sooner  than  was  expected  at  their  parting 
might  produce  some  inconvenience  to  the  service,  slept 
not  till  he  came  to  sir  Henry  PalmOT  ;  who,  being 
infirm  in  his  health,  and  surprised  with  the  command. 
Could  not  make  that  expedition  aboard  as  might  have 
been  requisite ;  though  he  was  loyally  and  zealously 
affected  to  his  majesty's  service.  However,  Mr.  Villiers 
hastened  to  the  ships  which  lay  then  at  anchor,  and, 
according  to  his  instructionB,  delivered  his  several  letters 
to  the  captains ;  the  greatest  part  whereof  received  them 
With  great  expressions  of  duty  and  submission,  expecting 
only  to  receive  sir  John  Pennington's  orders,  for  which 
they  staid ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  either  the  first  letters 
had  been  sent,  or  sir  John  Pennington  been  present, 
when  these  other  were  delivered,  his  majesty  had  been 
possessed  of  Mb  whole  fleet ;  the  earl  of  Warwick  being 
at  that  time,  according  to  his  usual  licenses,  with  some 
officers  whose  company  he  liked,  on  shore  making  merry; 
so  that  there  was  only  Kis  vice-admiral,  capttun  Batten, 
on  board,  who  was  of  eminent  disafiectioD  to  his  majesty ; 
the  rear-admiral,  sir  John  Mennes,  being  of  unquestion- 
able integrity. 
'9  But  after  five  or  six  hoars,  (in  which  time  nothing 
could  be  acted,  for  want  of  advice  and  direction ;  enongfa 
being  ready  to  obey,  but  none  having  authority  to  com- 
mand,) the  earl  of  Warwick  came  aboard  his  ship,  to 
whom  Mr.  VillierB  likewise  gave  his  majesty's  letters  of 
discharge ;  who,  without  any  declaration  of  disobeying  it, 
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applied  himself  to  the  confirming  those  whom  he  thought 
tnie  to  his  party,  and  diligently  to  watch  the  rest ;  pre- 
saming,  that  he  should  speedily  hear  from  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  originally  trusted. 
380  In  the  mean  time,  the  captains  expected  orders  frv>m 
mr  John  Pennington ;  who  likewise  privately  expected 
such  an  account  from  sir  Henry  Palmer  as  might  encou- 
rage him  to  come  to  the  ships.  Bat  this  unfortunate 
delay  lost  all ;  for  the  other  gentleman,  according  to 
his  instructions,  having  reached  London  in  the  evening 
after  the  houses  were  risen,  delivered  the  king's  letter, 
and  the  discharge  of  his  commission,  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  ;  who,  with  all  shows  of  duty  and  sub- 
mission, expressed  "  his  resolution  to  obey  his  mtyeaty; 
and  a  hearty  sorrow,  that  he  had,  by  any  misfortune, 
incurred  his  m^esty's  displeasure."  How  ingenuous 
soever  this  demeanour  of  his  lordship's  was,  the  busi- 
ness was  quickly  known  to  those  who  were  more  con- 
cerned in  it ;  who  were  exceedingly  perplexed  with 
the  apprehension  of  being  dispossessed  of  so  great  a 
part  of  their  strength  as  the  royal  fleet ;  and  earnestly 
-pressed  the  earl  of  Ntnthumberiaud,  "  that,  notwith- 
standing such  his  majesty's  revocation,  he  would  still 
continue  the  execution  of  his  office  of  lord  high  admiral ; 
in  which  they  would  assist  him  with  their  utmost  and 
fiill  power  and  authority."  But  his  lordship  alle^^ng, 
"  that  it  would  ill  become  him,  who  had  received  that 
charge  from  the  king,  with  so  notable  circumstances  of 
trust  and  lavour,  to  continue  the  possesion  thereof 
Bgaiust  his  express  pleasure,  there  being  a  clause  in 
hia  grant,  that  it  should  be  only  during  such  time  as 
his  majesty  thought  fit  to  use  his  service ;"  and  so 
"  utterly  refusing  to  meddle  further  in  it ;"  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  the  houses  together  the  next  morning, 
they  easily  agreed  to  pass  an  ordinance,  as  they  call  it, 
"  to  appoint  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  he  admiral  of  that 
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fleet,  with  as  fiill  and  ample  authority  as  he  had  before 
had  iroin  the  earl  of  Northumberland."  Whidi  <ffdi- 
nance,  together  with  letters,  and  votes  of  encouragement 
to  his  lordship,  and  to  the  officers  and  seamen,  they 
speedily  sent,  by  a  memtber  of  their  own ;  who  arrived 
therewith  the  next  morning,  after  Mr.  Villiera  had 
delivered  the  king's  letters ;  sir  John  Pennington  in 
the  mean  time  neither  coming  or  sending  any  further 
advice, 
ii  The  earl  of  Warwick,  being  thus  armed,  found  him- 
self master  of  his  work ;  and  immediately  sununooed 
all  the  captains,  to  attend  him  at  his  ship  in  conncit ; 
the  which  all  but  two  did,  (captain  Slingsby  and  c^ttain 
Wake,)  who,  being  by  his  majesty's  letters,  as  the  rest 
were,  expressly  charged  to  yield  no  further  obedience 
to  the  eurl  of  Warwick,  refused  to  repur  to  him ; 
making  themselves  ready  to  resist  any  violence,  aiid 
putting  their  ships  in  order  to  go  out  to  sea,  that  they 
might  be  at  liberty  to  attend  his  m^esty's  commands : 
but  they  were  so  encompassed  by  the  whole  fleet,  and 
the  dexterity  of  the  earl's  ministers  was  such,  and  the 
devotion  generally  of  the  seamen  so  tainted  and  cor- 
rupted to  the  king's  service,  that,  instead  of  carrying 
away  the  ships,  the  captains  themselves  were  seized, 
taken,  and  carried  by  their  own  men  to  the  earl ;  who 
immediately  committed  them  to  custody,  and  sent  them 
up  pruoaers  to  the  parliament.  Then  his  lordship  com- 
municated the  ordinance,  letters,  and  votes  from  the  two 
houses  to  the  rest  of  the  officers;  of  whom  only  tvro 
more  refused  to  continue  their  cbaige  against  the  sig- 
nification they  had  received  from  the  king,  (sir  John 
Mennes  and  captain  Burly,)  who  were  quickly  dis- 
charged, and  set  on  shore;  and  the  rest,  without  any 
scruple  or  hesitation,  "  obliged  themselves  to  obey  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  service  of  the  pariiam^it ;"  so 
that  the  storm  was  now  over,  and  the  parliament  fully 
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and  entirely  ■possessed  of  the  whole  roytl  navy,  and 
militia  hj  sea ;  for  the;  quickly  disposed  of  the  two 
boneet  captains,  Kettleby  and  Stradlin,  ^whom  they 
could  not  corrupt,)  who  guarded  the  Irish  seas ;  and 
got  thoee  ships  likewise  into  their  service.  And  [thus]  his 
majesty  [^was]  without  one  ship  of  his  own  in  his  three 
kingdoms  at  his  devotion. 
3^  As  this  loss  of  the  whole  navy  was  of  unspeakable 
ill  conseqneDce  to  the  king's  aflairs,  and  made  his  condi- 
tion much  the  less  considered  by  his  allies  and  neighbour 
princes ;  who  saw  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  now  in 
other  hands,  who  were  more  imperious  upon  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  discourtesies  than  regular  and  lawful 
mmiarchs  used  to  be ;  I  cannot  but  observe  some  uo- 
happy  circumstances  and  accidents  in  this  important 
business  of  the  navy,  which  looked  like  the  hand  of 
ProTidence  to  take  that  strength,  of  which  his  majesty 
was  most  confident,  out  of  his  hands.  When  the  reso- 
lution of  the  house  of  commons,  and,  after,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lords,  was  peremptory,  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland's  compliance  with  them  as  obstinate, 
"  for  the  Bending  the  earl  of  Warwick  admiral  of  that 
fleet,  in  the  place  of  sir  John  Pennington,  upon  whom 
the  king  depended ;"  it  was  resolved  likewise,  "  that 
captun  Carteret,  controller  of  his  majesty's  navy,  a  man 
of  great  eminency  and  reputation  in  naval  command, 
should  be  vice-admiral ;"  be  thinking  it  became  his  near 
relation  to  his  miyesty's  service,  to  receive  his  royal 
pleasure,  before  he  engaged  himself  in  any  employment 
of  that  nature,  addressed  himself  for  his  princely  direc- 
tions. The  king  thought  his  fleet  upon  the  matter' 
taken  from  him,  when  another,  whose  disaffection  to 
his  service  was  very  notorious,  was,  contrary  to  bis 
express  pleasure,  presumptuously  put  into  the  command 
of  it,  and  his  own  minister  displaced  for  no  other  reason 
(his  sufficiency  and  ability  for  command  being  by  all 
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men  confessed)  but  his  zeal  and  mt^ritjt  to  him,  And. 
therefore  he  would  not  countenance  that  fleet,  and  that 
admiral,  with  suffering  an  officer  of  his  own  to  command 
in  it  under  the  other;  and  so  wished  captain  Carteret 
to  decline  the  employment,  which  he  prudently,  and 
without  noise,  did ;  and  thereupon,  another  officer  of 
the  navy,  even  the  surveyor  general,  captun  Batten, 
a  man  of  very  different  inclinations  to  his  master  and 
his  service,  and  furious  in  the  new  fimcies  of  religion, 
was  subetitnted  in  the  place ;  whereas  if  captain  CartOTet 
had  been  suffered  to  have  ti^en  that  charge,  his  interest 
and  reputation  in  the  navy  was  so  great,  and  bis  dili- 
gence and  dexterity  in  command  so  eminent,  that  I 
verily  believe,  he  would,  against  whatsoever  the  earl  of 
Warwick  could  have  done,  [have]  preserved  a  m^or  port 
of  the  fleet  in  thdr  duty  to  the  king.  The  misfortunes 
which  happened  after,  and  are  mentioned  before,  are 
not  in  justice  to  be  imputed  to  sir  John  Pennington,- 
(who,  sure,  was  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  of  un- 
shaken juthfulness  and  integrity  to  the  king,)  but  to 
the  little  time  he  had  to  think  of  it,  and  the  perplexity 
he  was  in  (besides  his  true  zeal  to  the  service)  to  think 
that  so  great  a  service  as  the  recovery  of  the  royal  navy 
should  be  done  [vrithont]  his  personal  engagement,  and  to 
look  so  vigilantly  to  his  own  security,  that,  instead  of 
taking  the  fleet  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  not 
himself  taken  by  the  earl,  ani  sent  to  the  parliament  i 
where  the  carrying  over  the  lord  Digby,  and  some  other 
jealousies,  had  left  a  great  arrear  of  displeasure  against 
him. 
33  The  truth  is,  the  king  was  so  confident  upon  the 
general  affections  of  the  seamen,  who  were  a.  tribe  of 
people  more  particularly  countenanced  and  obliged  by 
liim  than  other  men,  his  m^esty  having  increased  their 
allowance,  in  provision  and  money,  above  the  old  esta- 
blishment  of  the  navy,  that  he  did  believe  no  activity 
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of  ill  <^ceT8  could  have  conupted  them ;  bnt  that, 
vben  the  parliament  had  set  out .  and  victoalled  the 
fleet,  it  would,  upon  any  occasion,  declare  itself  at  his 
devotion.  On  the  other  side,  thej  had  been  taught  to 
believe,  that  all  the  king's  bounty  and  grace  towards 
them  bad  flowed  from  the  mediation  of  those  officers 
who  were  now  engaged  agunst  the  king ;  and  that,  the 
parliament  having  seized  the  customs,  and  all  other  the 
revenues  of  the  king,  thej  had  no  other  hope  of  pay 
or  subsistence  but  by  absolutely  devoting  themselves  to 
their  service ;  so  that  a  greater  or  more  general  defec- 
tion of  any  one  order  of  men  was  never  known,  than 
that,  at  this  time,  of  the  seamen ;  though  many  gen- 
tlemen, and  some  few  of  the  common  sort,  to  their  lasting 
honour  and  reputation,  either  addressed  themselves  to 
the  active  service  of  their  sovereign,  or  suffered  impri- 
BMiment,  and  the  loss  of  all  they  had,  for  refusing  to 
serve  against  him. 

384  The  news  of  this  diminution  of  his  majesty's  power, 
and  terrible  addition  of  strength  to  his  enemies,  was 
a  great  allay  to  the  brisk  hopes  at  York,  upon  the 
arrival  of  their  ammunition,  and  wise  men  easily  dis- 
ceroed  the  &tal  consequence  of  it  in  opposition  to  the 
most  hopefiil  designs;  yet,  in  a  very  short  time,  all 
visible  sense  of  it  so  much  vanished,  that  (as  there  ms 
a  marvellous  alacrity  at  that  time  in  despising  all  advan* 
tages  of  the  parliament)  men  publicly,  and  with  great 
confidence,  averred,  "  that  the  king  was  a  gainer  by  the 
loss  of  his  fleet,  because  he  had  no  money  to  pay  the 
seamen,  or  keep  them  together ;  and  that  one  victory  at 
land,  of  which  there  was  no  doubt,  would  restore  him  to 
his  dominion  at  sea,  and  to  whatsoever  had  been  unjustly 
taken  from  his  nuyesty." 

385  But  the  king  found  it  was  now  time  to  do  more 
than  write  declarations,  that  [the  parliament]  were 
now    entirely  possessed   of  the    militia   by   sea,    and 
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made  such  s  progrea  in  the  attempt  to  resaine  the 
same  at  land,  that  though  the  people  genenllj,  (except 
in  great  towns  and  corporationB.  wh^e,  bendee  the 
natural  malignity,  the  factious  tecturere  and  emissaries 
from  the  parliament  had  poisoned  the  afl^ctions,)  and 
especially  those  of  quality,  were  loyally  inclined ;  yet 
the  terror  of  the  house  of  commons  was  so  great,  which 
sent  for  and  grievously  punished  those  Bheriffi  and  mayors, 
who  published,  according  to  their  duties  and  express  oaths, 
his  majesty's  proclamations,  and  those  ministers,  vho, 
according  to  his  injunctions,  read  and  divulged  his 
declarations,  that  all  such,  and  indeed  all  others  oni- 
nently  affected  to  the  king,  were  forced  to  fly  to  Yoric 
for  protection,  or  to  hide  themselves  in  comers  from 
ttiat  inquisition  which  was  made  for  them.  And  there- 
fore his  majesty,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  might  have  ' 
one  harbour  to  resort  to  in  his  kingdom,  sent  the  earl 
of  Newcastle,  privately,  with  a  commission  to  take  the 
government  of  Newcastle ;  who  against  the  little  o[^)o- 
sition,  which  was  [u^pared  by  the  schismatical  party  in 
the  town,  by  his  lordship's  great  interest  in  those  parts, 
the  ready  compliance  of  the  best  of  the  gentry,  and  the 
general  good  inclinations  of  the  place,  speedily  and 
dexterously  assured  that  most  important  rich  town  and 
harbour  to  the  king ;  which,  if  it  had  been  omitted  but 
very  few  days,  had  been  seized  on  by  the  parliament, 
who  had  then  ^ven  direction  to  that  purpose.  Then 
for  the  protection  of  the  general  parte  of  the  kingdom, 
and  keeping  up  their  affections,  his  majesty  appointed 
and  sent  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime  gentlemen 
of  the  several  counties,  who  attended  him,  into  their 
counties  to  execute  the  commission  of  array,  making 
the  marquis  of  Hertford,  by  commisnon  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  (which  he  was  to  keep  secret  in 
reserve,  till  he  found,  either  by  the  growth,  [or]  ex- 
tntordinary  practice  of  the  jmrliamcnt  in  raising  forces, 
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that  the  ctnQmisgioD  of  amy  vas  not  enough^)  "  his 
-  lientenant  general  of  all  the  weBtem  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, vlth  power  to  levy  sach  a  bod}^  of  hone  and 
foot,  as  he  found  oecessaiy  for  his  majesty's  serrice, 
and  the  contuoing  the  people  within  the  limits  of  their 
datj."  With  the  marquis  went  the  earl  of  Bath, 
(thought  then  to  be  of  notable  pover  and  interest  in 
Deronshire,)  the  lord  Pawlet,  the  lord  Seymour,  sir 
Balph  Hoptmi,  sir  John  Berkley,  sir  Hugh  Pollard,  and 
other  very  good  officers,  to  form  an  army  if  it  should 
be  found  expedient.  And  bo,  much  of  the  lustre  of 
the  court  being  abated  by  the  remove  of  so  many  per- 
sons of  honour  and  quality,  though  it  was  spread  farther 
by  their  necessary  absence,  the  king  began  to  think  of 
increasiDg  and  forming  his  train  into  a  more  useful 
posture  than  it  was  yet ;  and,  without  any  noise  of  rais- 
ing an  army,  to  make  the  scene  of  his  first  action  to 
be  the  recovery  of  Hull  (whither  new  forces  were  sent 
from  London)  by  the  natural  forces  and  trained  bands 
of  that  county;  by  colour  whereof,  he  hoped  to  have 
such  resort,  that  he  should  need  no  other  industry  to 
raise  such  an  army  as  should  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
himself  Jirom  the  violence  which  threatened  his  safety ; 
and  accordingly,  that  the  people  might  fully  understand 
his  intentk>ns,  he  summoned  some  of  the  trained  bands 
to  attend  him  at  Beverley,  a  town  within  four  miles 
of  HuU,  whither  he  removed  his  court,  and  published 
a  proclamation,  briefly  containing  **  the  rebellion  of 
sir  John  Hotham,  in  holding  that  town  by  a  garrison 
aguiist  him ;  his  demanding  justice  from  the  two 
houses  without  effect ;  the  seizing  his  fleet  at  sea ; 
and  the  hostile  acts  of  sir  John  Hotham  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  numy  of  whom  he  turned  out 
of  their  habitations;  and  upon  the  neighbour  county, 
by  imprisoning  many,  and  driving  others  for  fear  from 
their  houses :    and  therefore  that  be  was  resolved  to 
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reduce  the  same  by  force:  iDhibiting  all  cominerce 
or  traffic  with  the  said  town,  whilst  it  oontiaued  ia 
rebellion." 

386  Which  proclamation  be  likewise  sent  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  with  this  further  Bignification,  "  That,  before 
he  would  use  force  to  reduce  that  pUce  to  its  due  obe- 
dience, he  had  thought  fit  once  more  to  require  them, 
that  it  might  be  forthwith  delivered  to  him ;  wherein  if 
they  should  conform  themselves,  his  majesty  would  be 
then  willing  to  admit  such  addresses  from  them,  and 
return  such  propositions  to  them,  as  might  be  proper 
to  settle  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  compose  the 
present  distractions.  He  wished  them  to  do  their  duty, 
and  to  be  assured  from  him,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  port  that  might  pre- 
vent the  calamities  which  threatened  the  nation,  and 
might  render  his  people  tmly  happy;  but  if  that  his 
gracious  invitation  should  be  declined,  God  and  all  good 
men  must  judge  between  them:"  and  assigned  a  day, 
by  which  he  would  expect  their  answer  at  Beverley. 

387  In  the  mean  time,  to  encourage  the  good  affections  of 
Nottinghamshire,  which  seemed  almost  entirely  to  be 
devoted  to  his  service,  and  to  countenance  and  give 
some  life  to  those  in  Lincolnshire,  where,  in  contempt  of 
his  proclamations,  the  ordinance  of  the  militia  had  been 
boldly  executed  by  the  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and 
some  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  his  majesty 
took  a  short  progress  to  Newark ;  and,  after  a  day's  stay, 
from  thence  to  Lincoln ;  and  so,  by  the  day  appointed, 
returned  to  Beverley ;  having  in  both  those  places  been 
attended  with  such  an  appearance  of  the  gentlemen  and 
men  of  quality,  and  so  full  a  concourse  of  the  people  as 
one  might  reasonably  have  guessed  the  affections  of  both 
those  counties  would  have  seconded  any  just  and  regular 
service  for  the  king. 

388  They  at  London  were  not  less  active ;  but,  upon  their 
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success  In  the  business  of  the  navy,  proceeded  to  make 
themselves  strong  enough,  at  least,  to  keep  what  they 
had;  and  therefore,  liaving,  bj  their  ordinance  of  the 
militia,  many  voluntary  companies  formed  of  men  ac- 
cording to  their  own  hearts ;  and,  by  their  subscriptionai 
being  supplied  with  a  good  stock  of  money,  and  a  good 
number  of  horse ;  before  the  king's  message  from  Bever- 
ley came  to  them,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  being  the 
same  day  the  message  went  from  the  king,  both  houses 
voted  and  declared,  "  That  an  army  should  be  forthwith 
raised  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person;  defence  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  of  those  who  had  obeyed 
their  orders  and  commands ;  and  preserving  of  the  true 
religion,  the  laws,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
That  the  earl  of  Essex  should  be  their  general,  and  that 
they  would  live  and  die  with  him.**  And,  having  put 
themselves  into  this  posture  of  treating,  the  same  day 
they  agreed  that  a  petitioa  should  be  framed,  "  to  move 
the  king  to  a  good  accord  with  the  parliament,  to  pre- 
vent a  civil  war ;"  the  which  was  purposely  then  consent- 
ed to,  that  the  people  might  believe,  the  other  talk  of  an 
army  and  a  general  was  only  to  draw  the  king  to  the 
more  reasonable  concessions.  And  it  is  certain,  the  first 
was  consented  to  by  many,  especially  of  the  house  of 
peers,  (in  hope  the  better  to  compass  the  other,)  with  the 
perfect  horror  of  the  thought  of  a  war.  Though  the 
king's  message  came  to  them  before  their  own  was  de- 
spatched, yet,  without  the  least  notice  taken  of  it,  and 
lest  the  contents  of  their  petition  might  be  known  before 
the  arrival  of  their  own  messengers,  the  earl  of  Holland, 
sir  John  Holland,  and  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  being  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  same,  made  a  speedy  and 
quick  journey  to  Beverley;  and  arrived  in  the  same 
minute  that  the  king  came  thither  from  Lincoln :  so  that 
his  majesty  no  sooner  heard  of  the  raising  an  army,  and 
declaring  a  general  against  him,  but  he  was  encountered 
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witfa  the  messengfen  for  peace ;  vho  reported  to  all  whom 
thej  met,  and  with  whom  they  conversed,  "  that  they 
had  brought  so  ahsolute  a  Bubmission  from  the  parliament 
to  the  king,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a  iiiin  and 
happy  peace :"  and  when  the  earl  of  Holland  presented 
the  petition,  he  first  made  a  short  speech  to  the  king, 
telling  him,  "  that  the  glorious  motto  of  hia  blessed 
fitther,  king  James,  was  BeaU  padfioi,  which  he  hoped 
his  majesty  would  continue;  that  they  presented  him 
with  the  humble  duty  of  hie  two  houses  of  parliament, 
who  desired  nothing  from  him  but  his  consent,  and 
acceptance  of  peace;  they  aiming  at  nothing  but  his 
majesty's  honour  and  happiness:"  and  then  read  their 
message  aloud,  in  these  words : 

To  ih»  lUtig't  mott  exceUent  majesty,  the  Avmhle  petition  of  the  lord$ 
and  commotu  astemMed  in  parliament. 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
)9  *'  Although  we,  your  nmjeety's  most  tinmble  and  JaitUiil  eub- 
ject«,  the  lords  and  commoru  in  parliament  assembled,  have  been 
very  unhappy  in  many  former  petitions  and  supf^eatlons  to 
your  majesty ;  wherein  we  have  represented  our  moat  dutiM 
affeotaons  in  advinng  and  desirii^  those  things,  which  we  held 
most  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  God's  true  ndigion,  your 
m^esty'e  safety  and  honour,  and  the  peaoe  of  the  kingdom :  and, 
with  much  sorrow,  do  peroeive  that  your  majesty,  inoensed  by 
many  false  calumnies  and  slanders,  doth  continue  to  raise  forces 
agunst  us,  and  your  other  peaoeable  and  \aydX  subjects  ;  and  to 
make  great  preparations  for  war,  both  in  the  kingdom,  and 
from  beyond  the  seas ;  and,  by  arms  and  violence,  to  overmle 
the  jud^cmt  and  advioe  of  your  great  oouncO ;  and  by  force  to 
determine  the  questions  there  depending,  concerning  the  govern- 
ment and  liberty  of  tiie  kingdom :  yet,  such  is  our  earnest  desire 
of  discharging  our  duty  to  your  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  to 
preserve  the  peace  thereof,  and  to  prevent  the  miseries  of  civil 
war  amongst  your  subjects,  that,  notwithstanding  we  hold  our- 
sdves  bound  to  use  aJl  the  means  and  power,  which,  by  the  laws 
and  constitutiona  of  this  kingdom,  we  are  trusted  with  for  de- 
fence and  protection  thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  frwu  foroe  and 
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violence,  we  do,  in  this  our  humble  and  loyal  petition,  proetmte 
ounelTOB  at  your  maje8t3''s  feet ;  beoeeching  your  royal  ini^eaty, 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  forbear  and  remove  all  preparationa 
and  actions  of  war;  particularly  the  forces  from  about  Hull, 
from  Newoafltle,  Tinmoutb,  Lincoln,  and  LincolnBbire,  and  all 
other  places.  And  that  your  majesty  will  reoall  the  commissions 
of  array,  which  are  illegal;  diranisa  troops,  and  extraordinary 
guards  by  you  raised :  that  your  mi^ty  will  oome  nearer  to 
your  pariiameot,  wd  hearken  to  their  faithful  advice  and  humble 
petitions ;  which  shall  only  tend  to  the  defence  and  advancement 
of  rdigion,  your  own  royal  honour  and  safety,  the  preservation 
d  our  laws  and  liberties.  And  we  have  been,  aod  ever  dull  be, 
earefiil  to  prevent  and  punish  all  tumults,  and- seditious  aotJona, 
speeches,  and  writings,  which  may  give  your  majesty  just  cause 
t^  diataate,  or  apprehension  of  danger.  From  which  public  aims 
and  resolutions  no  ainiater  or  private  respect  shall  ever  make  us 
to  decline.  That  your  majesty  will  leave  delinquents  to  the  due 
course  of  justice ;  and  that  nothing  done  or  spoken  in  parlia- 
ment, or  by  any  person  in  pursuance  of  the  command  and 
direction  of  both  houses,  be  questioned  any  where  but  of  par- 
liament, 
yo  "  And  we,  for  our  parts,  shaU  be  ready  to  lay  down  all  those 
preparations  which  we  have  been  forced  to  nuAe  for  our  defence. 
And  for  the  town  of  Hull,  and  the  ordinance  concerning  the  mi- 
litia, as  we  have,  in  both  these  particalars,  only  sought  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defence  of  tJie 
pariiameot  from  force  and  violence ;  so  we  shall  most  willingly 
leave  the  town  of  Hull  in  the  state  it  was  before  air  John  Hotham 
drew  any  forces  into  it ;  delivering  your  majesty's  magazine  into 
the  tower  of  London,  and  supplying  whatsoever  hath  been  di»- 
posed  by  us  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  We  shall  be  ready 
to  settle  the  militia  by  a  bill,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  honoor- 
able  and  safe  for  your  majesty,  most  agreeable  to  the  duty  of 
parliament,  wid  effectual  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the 
strength  thereof  be  not  employed  against  itself,  and  that  which 
ought  to  be  for  our  security  applied  to  our  destruction ;  and  that 
the  pariiament,  and  those  who  profess  and  desire  still  to  preserve 
the  protestant  religion,  both  in  this  realm  and  in  Ireland,  may  not 
be  left  naked,  and  indefensible  to  the  mischievous  designs  and 
cruel  attempts  of  those,  who  are  the  professed  and  confederated 
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enomieB  thereof  in  your  inajeety''8  dominioiiB,  and  other  neighbour 
itaUons.  To  which  if  your  majeaty's  ooursea  and  oouiuda  shall 
from  henceforth  conour,  we  doubt  not  but  we  shaD  quickly  make 
it  appear  to  the  world,  by  the  most  eminent  effects  of  love  and 
duty,  that  your  majesty's  personsl  safety,  your  royal  honour  and 
greatness,  are  much  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  lives  and  fortunes, 
which  we  do  most  heartily  dedicate,  and  ahaU  most  willingly  em- 
ploy for  the  support  and  nuuntenanoe  thereof." 
391  As  soon  as  this  petition  was  read  by  the  earl  of 
Holland,  the  king  told  them, 

393  '*  That  tiie  reproaches  oast  upon  him  by  it  were  not  answer* 
able  to  the  expressions  his  lordship  had  made ;  and  that  he  was 
sorry  that  they  thought  the  exposing  him  and  hia  honour  to  so 
much  scandal  was  the  way  to  procure  or  preserve  the  peaoe  of 
the  kingdom  :  that  they  should  speedily  reoeive  his  answer ;  by 
-which  the  world  would  eamly  diseera  who  desired  peaoe  most.'* 

^3  And  accordingly,  the  second  day,  his  m^esty  delivered 
them  in  public  his  answer  to  their  petition,  which  was 
likewise  read  by  <Hie  of  his  servanto,  in  these  words : 

394  Hia  majtsty't  aatwer  to  the  petition  o/tAe  lordt  and  common 

assembled  in  parliameta, 
"  Though  his  majesty  had  [too]  great  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  directions  sent  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  go  to  the  river  of 
Humber  with  as  many  ships  as  be  should  think  fit,  for  all  poe- 
«ble  assiatatice  to  tdr  John  Hotham,  (whilst  his  majesty  expected 
the  giving  up  of  tiie  town  unto  him,)  and  to  carry  away  such  arms 
-ftom  thence  as  his  discretion  thought  fit  to  spare  out  of  his  ma- 
jesty's own  magazine ;  the  choosing  a  general  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  for  the  defence  of  those  who  have  obeyed  their  orders 
and  commands,  be  they  never  so  extravagtuit  and  illegal ;  thw 
declaration,  that  in  that  case  they  would  five  and  die  with  the 
earl  of  Essex  their  general ;  (all  which  were  voted  the  same  day 
with  this  petition ; )  and  the  committing  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  to  prison  for  executing  his  majesty's  writs  and  lawful 
commands;  were  but  ill  prologues  to  a  petition  which  might 
compose  the  miserable  distractions  of  the  kingdom ;  yet  his  ma- 
jesty's paseioDate  desire  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdtxu,  together 
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wiUi  the  prefoce  of  the  presenters,  Tliat  they  had  brought  a 
petition  fiill  of  duty  and  submisaiou  to  bts  majeoty ;  and  which 
deaired  nothing  of  him  but  his  consent  to  peaee,  (whioh  his  ma- 
jesty eonoeived  to  be  the  Unguage  of  both  houses  too,)  begot  a 
greedy  hope  and  expectation  in  him,  that  this  petition  would 
have  be^i  such  an  introduction  to  peace,  that  it  would  at  least 
have  BBtJsfied  his  message  of  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  by  deli- 
vering up  Hull  nnto  his  majeety.  But,  to  his  unspeakable  grief, 
his  majesty  hath  too  much  cause  to  b^eve,  that  the  end  of  some 
peraons,  by  this  petition,  is  not  in  trath  to  give  any  real  aatis&c- 
tion  te  bis  majesty ;  but,  by  the  epecione  pretences  of  making 
oflfera  to  him,  to  mislead  and  seduce  his  people,  and  lay  some  im- 
putation upon  him  of  denying  what  is  fit  to  be  granted ;  other- 
wise, it  would  not  have  thrown  those  unjust  reproaches  and 
scandals  upon  his  majesty,  for  making  necessary  and  just  defence 
for  his  own  safety ;  and  so  peremptorily  justified  such  [actions] 
against  him,  as  by  no  rule  of  law  or  justice  can  admit  the  least 
colour  of  defence :  and,  after  so  many  ft^e  and  unlimited  acto  of 
grace  passed  by  bis  majesty  without  any  condition,  have  proposed 
such  things,  which,  in  justice,  cannot  be  denied  unto  him,  upon 
such  conditions,  as,  in  honour,  he  cannot  grant.  However,  that 
all  the  world  may  see  how  willing  his  majesty  would  be  to  em- 
brace any  overture  that  might  beget  a  right  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  his  two  houses  of  pariiament,  (with  whom,  he  is 
sure,  be  shall  have  no  contention,  when  the  private  praeticee  and 
subtle  insinuations  of  some  few  malignant  persons  shall  be  disco- 
vered, which  bis  majesty  will  take  care  shall  be  speedily  done,)  he 
hath,  with  great  care,  weighed  the  partiouJars  of  this  petition,  and 
returns  this  answer : 
)5  "  That  the  petitioners  were  never  unhappy  in  their  petitions 
or  supplications  to  his  majesty,  while  they  desired  any  thing 
which  was  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  preservation  of  God''s 
true  rdigion,  his  majesty's  safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom :  and  therefore,  when  those  general  envious  founda- 
tions are  l^d,  his  majesty  could  wish  some  particular  instances 
had  been  applied.  Let  envy  and  malice  object  one  particular 
proportion  for  the  preservation  of  Glod's  true  religion  which  his 
majesty  hath  refused  te  consent  to ;  what  himself  hath  often 
made  for  the  ease  of  tender  oonsciences,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  proteetant  religion,  is  notorious  by  many  of  hie  roes- 
VOL.  II.  T 
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Bages  and  deolarationa.  What  regard  hath  been  to  his  honour 
luid  safety,  whea  he  hath  been  driven  from  some  of  his  houses, 
and  kept  from  other  of  his  towns  by  force ;  and  what  oare  there 
hath  been  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  when  endeavour  hath 
been  used  to  put  all  his  subjects  in  arms  against  him,  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  his  majesty  is  confident  be  cannot  suffer  by  those  ' 
general  imputations.  It  is  enough  that  the  world  knows  what 
he  hath  granted  and  what  he  hath  denied. 
396  "  For  his  majesty^s  raising  forces,  and  making  preparations 
for  war,  (whatsoever  the  petitioners,  by  the  evil  arts  of  the  ene- 
mies to  his  majesty^s  person  and  government,  and  by  the  calum- 
nies aad  slanders  raised  against  bis  majesty  by  them,  are  induced 
to  believe,)  all  men  may  know  what  is  done  that  way  is  but  in 
order  to  his  own  defence.  Let  the  petitioners  remember,  Uiat 
(which  all  the  world  knows)  his  majesty  was  driven  from  his 
palaoe  of  Whitehall  for  safety  of  Ins  life :  that  both  houses  of 
parliament,  upon  their  own  authority,  raised  a  guard  to  th^n- 
selves,  (having  gotten  the  command  of  all  the  trained  bands  of 
London  to  that  purpose,)  without  the  least  colour  or  shadow  of 
danger :  that  they  usurped  a  power,  by  their  pretmded  ordi- 
nance, against  all  principles  and  elements  of  law,  over  the  whtde 
militia  of  the  kingdom,  without  and  agiumt  his  majesty's  cMt- 
sent ;  that  they  took  posseseaon  of  his  town,  fort,  and  magazine 
of  Hull,  and  committed  the  same  to  sir  John  Hotham ;  who  shot 
the  gates  against  his  majesty,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  denied 
entrance  thither  to  his  own  person  :  that  they  jusUfied  this  aot 
which  they  had  not  directed,  and  took  sir  John  Hotham  into 
their  protection  for  whatsoever  he  had  done,  or  should  do, 
agtunst  his  majesty :  and  [all]  this,  whilst  his  majesty  had  no 
other  attendance  ihaa  his  own  menial  servants.  Upon  this,  the 
duty  and  afiection  of  this  county  prompted  his  subjects  here  to 
provide  a  small  guard  for  his  own  person ;  which  was  no  sooner 
done,  but  a  voto  suddenly  passed  of  his  majesty's  intention  to 
levy  war  agunst  his  parliament,  (which,  God  knows,  his  heart 
abhorreth ;)  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  majesty's  professions, 
declarations,  and  protestations  to  the  contrary,  seconded  by  the 
clear  testimony  of  so  great  a  number  of  peers  upon  the  place, 
propositions  and  orders  for  levies  of  men,  horse,  and  arms,  were 
sent  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  plate  and  money  brought  in  and 
received ;  horse  and  men  raised  towards  an  army,  mustered. 
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and  imder  oMnmaiid ;  and  all  this  ocmtraiy  to  the  law,  and  to 
his  majefrtj^'s  proclamation  :  and  a  declaration  published,  that  if 
he  should  use  force  for  the  recovery  of  Hull,  w  auppresBing  the 
pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  it  should  be  held  levying  war 
against  the  pariiament:  and  all  this  done,  before  his  majesty 
granted  any  oonmussion  for  the  levying  or  raising  a  man.  His 
majesty's  ships  were  taken  from  him,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  who  preeumes,  under  that 
poweor,  to  nsnrp  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  to  chaae, 
frifi^t,  and  imprison  such  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  as  desire, 
to  obey  his  lawful  oonunands ;  although  he  had  notice  of  the 
l^al  revocation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  commiasioD 
of  admiral,  whereby  all  power  derived  from  that  commission 
ceased. 

397  "  Let  all  the  world  now  judge  who  began  this  war,  and  upon 
whose  account  the  miseries  which  may  Follow  must  be  cast; 
what  his  majesty  could  have  done  less  than  he  hath  done ;  sod 
whether  he  were  not  compelled  to  Biake  provision  both  for  the 
defence  of  himself,  and  recovery  of  what  is  so  violently  and  inju- 
riously t^en  from  him ;  and  whether  these  injuries  and  indig- 
nities are  not  just  grounds  for  hie  msjeety's  fears  and  appreben- 
sions  of  further  mischief  and  danger  to  him.  Whence  the  fears 
and  jealouues  of  the  petitioners  have  prooeeded,  hath  never  been 
discovered ;  the  dangers  they  have  brought  upon  his  subjects 
are  too  evident ;  what  those  are  they  have  prevented,  no  man 
knows.  And  therefore  his  majesty  cannot  but  look  upon  that 
charge  as  the  boldest  and  the  most  scandalous  hath  been  yet 
laid  upon  him ;  That  this  neoessary  provision,  made  for  hie  own 
safety  and  defence,  is  to  overrule  the  judgment  and  advice  of  his 
great  council ;  and  by  force  to  determine  the  questions  tiimn 
depending,  concerning  the  government  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom. 
If  no  other  force  had  been  raised  to  determine  those  questions 
ihBO  by  his  majesty,  this  unhappy  misunderstanding  had  not 
been :  and  his  majesty  no  longer  de^res  the  blessing  and  protection 
of  Afanighty  God  upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  than  he  and  they 
shall  solemnly  observe  the  due  execution  of  ^e  laws  in  the  de- 
fence of  parliaments  and  the  just  freedom  thereof. 

398  "  For  tiie  forces  about  Hull,  his  majesty  will  remove  [them,] 
when  he  hath  obtuned  the  end  for  which  they  were  brought 
thither.     When  Hull  shall  be  reduced  again  to  his  subjection, 
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he  wHl  no  longer  have  an  army  before  it.  And  wfa«i  he  shall 
be  assured,  that  the  same  neoeeut;  and  pretence  of  public  good, 
which  took  Hull  from  him,  may  not  put  a  garrison  into  New- 
oaetle  to  keep  the  same  againat  him,  he  wOI  remove  his  from 
thence,  tuid  from  Tinmouth ;  till  when,  the  example  of  Hull  will 
not  out  of  his  memory. 

)9  "  For  the  commiBsiona  of  array,  which  are  l^al,  and  are  so 
proved  by  a  declaration  now  in  ^e  press,  his  majesty  wonders 
why  they  should  at  this  time  be  thought  grievous,  and  fit  to  be 
reiadled  :  if  the  fears  of  invasion  and  rebeUion  be  so  great,  that 
by  an  ill^al  pretended  ordinance  it  ie  necessary  to  put  his  sub- 
jects into  a  posture  of  defence,  to  array,  train,  and  muater  them, 
he  knows  not  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  in  a  regular, 
known,  lawful  way.  But  if  in  the  execution  of  that  commisBion 
any  thing  shall  be  unlawfidly  imposed  upon  his  good  subjects, 
his  majesty  will  take  all  just  and  necessary  care  for  their  re- 
dress. 

M  "  For  his  m^esty's  coming  nearer  to  his  pariiament,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  expressed  himself  so  fully  in  hia  several  messages, 
answers,  and  declarations,  and  so  partioulariy  avowed  a  real  fear 
of  his  safety,  upon  such  instanoea  aa  cannot  be  answered,  that 
he  hath  reason  to  take  himself  somewhat  nej^eoted,  that,  since 
apon  so  manifest  re&sona  it  ie  not  safe  for  his  majesty  to  oome 
to  them,  both  his  houses  of  parliament  will  not  come  nearer  to 
his  majesty,  or  to  such  a  plaoo  where  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  parliamrait  might  be  preserved.  However,  hia  majesty  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  of  some  such  example  in  their  punishing 
the  tumults  (which  he  knows  not  how  to  expect,  when  they 
have  declared  that  they  knew  not  of  any  tumults ;  though  the 
house  of  peers  desired,  both  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  par- 
liament, that  the  house  of  commons  would  join  with  them  in  a 
declaration  against  tumults ;  which  they  refused,  that  is,  n^ect- 
ed  to  do)  and  other  seditious  actions,  speeches,  and  writings,  as 
may  take  that  apprehension  of  danger  from  him ;  though,  when 
he  remembers  the  particular  comphunts  himself  hath  made  of 
businessea  of  that  nature,  and  that,  instead  of  inquiring  out  the 
authors,  neglect  of  examination  hath  been,  when  offer  hath  been 
made  to  both  houses  to  produce  the  authors ;  as  in  that  tresr 
Bonable  paper  concerning  the  militia :  and  when  he  sees  every 
day  pamphlets  published  ^tunat  his  crown,  and  against  mMuirchy 
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itself;  as  the  observations  upon  hie  late  messages,  declarations, 
and  expresses ;  and  some  deelaratioiis  of  their  own,  which  give 
too  great  encoura^ment,  in  that  ai^ument,  to  ill  affected  per- 
sons ;  his  majesty  cannot,  with  confidence,  entertain  those  hopes 
iriiicb  would  be  most  welcome  to  him. 
M  "  For  the  leaving  delinquents  to  the  due  course  of  justice,  bis 
majesty  is  most  assured  be  hath  been  no  shelter  to  any  such. 
If  the  tediousness  and  delay  in  prosecution,  the  vaet  charge  in 
officers''  fees,  the  keeping  men  under  a  general  accusation,  with- 
out trial,  a  whole  year  and  more,  and  bo  allowing  tbem  no  way 
for  their  defence  and  vindication,  have  frighted  men  away 
from  so  chargeable  and  uncertain  attendance,  the  remedy  is  best 
provided  where  the  disease  grew.  If  the  law  be  the  measure 
of  delinquency,  none  such  are  within  his  majesty's  protection  : 
but  if  by  delinquents  such  are  understood,  who  are  made  so  by 
vote,  without  any  trespass  upon  any  known  or  established  law  : 
if  by  deliuquents  those  nine  lords  are  understood,  who  are  made 
delinquents  for  obeying  his  majesty's  summons  to  come  to  him, 
after  thmr  stay  there  was  neither  safe  nor  honourable,  by  reason 
of  the  tumults,  and  other  violences ;  and  whose  impeachment,  be 
is  confident,  is  the  greatest  breach  of  privilege  that  before  this 
paiiiament  was  ever  offered  to  the  house  of  peers :  if  by  delin- 
quents such  are  miderstood,  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
tended ordinance  of  the  militia ;  to  that  of  the  navy ;  or  to  any 
other,  which  his  majesty  hath  not  consented  to ;  such  who  for 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  in  an  humble  manner,  prepare  pe- 
titions to  him,  or  to  both  houses,  as  his  good  subjects  of  London 
and  Kent  did ;  whilst  seditious  ones,  as  that  of  Essex,  and  other 
places,  are  allowed  imd  cherished  :  if  by  delinquents  such  are  un- 
derstood, who  are  called  so  for  publishing  his  proclamations,  as 
the  lord  mayor  of  London ;  or  for  reading  hie  messages  and 
declarationB,  as  divers  ministers  about  London  and  elsewhere ; 
when  those  against  him  are  dispersed  with  all  care  and  industry, 
to  poison  and  corrupt  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  people :  if 
by  delinquents  such  are  understood,  who  have,  or  shall  lend  his 
majesty  money,  in  the  universities,  or  in  any  other  places;  his 
majesty  declares  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  protect  such  with 
his  utmost  power  and  strength ;  and  directs,  that  in  these  cases 
they  submit  not  to  any  messengers  or  warrants ;  it  being  no  less 
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his  doty  to  protect  those  who  are  innocent,  than  to  bring  the 
guilty  to  eondign  punishment ;  of  both  which  the  law  ia  to  be 
judge.  And  if  both  houses  do  think  fit  to  make  a  general,  and 
to  raiBS  an  army  for  defence  of  those  who  obey  their  orders  uid 
commands,  bis  majesty  must  not  sit  atill,  and  suffer  such  who 
submit  to  his  just  power,  and  are  solicitous  for  the  laws  of  tiie 
land,  to  perish  and  be  undone,  because  they  are  called  delin- 
quents. And  when  they  shall  take  upon  them  to  dispense  with 
the  attendance  of  those  who  are  called  by  his  majesty's  writ, 
whilst  they  send  them  to  sea,  to  rob  his  majesty  of  his  ships ; 
or  into  the  several  counties,  to  put  his  subjects  in  arms  agunat 
him ;  his  majesty  (who  only  hath  it)  will  not  lose  the  power  to 
dispense  with  them  to  attend  his  own  person ;  or  to  execute 
such  offices  as  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and 
the  kingdom ;  hut  must  protect  them,  though  they  are  called 
delinquents. 

)]  '  *'  For  the  manner  of  the  proceeding  against  delinquents,  his 
majesty  will  proceed  against  those  who  have  no  privilege  of  par- 
liament, or  in  such  cases  where  no  privilege  is  to  be  allowed,  as 
he  shall  be  adrised  by  his  learned  countnl,  and  according  to  the 
known  and  unquestionable  rules  of  the  law ;  it  being  unreason- 
able, that  he  should  be  oompelled  to  proceed  t^ainst  those  who 
have  violated  the  known  and  undoubted  law,  only  before  them 
who  have  directed  such  violation. 

)3  "  Having  said  thus  much  to  the  partionlars  of  the  petition, 
though  his  majesty  hath  reason  to  complain,  that,  since  the 
sending  this  petition,  they  have  beaten  their  drums  for  soldiers 
against  him ;  armed  their  own  general  with  a  power  destructive 
to  the  law,  and  liberty  of  the  subjects ;  and  chosen  a  general  4^ 
their  horse ;  his  majesty,  out  of  bis  princely  love,  tenderness, 
aud  compassion  of  his  people,  and  desire  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  whole  force  and  strength  of  it  may  be 
united  for  the  defence  of  itself,  and  the  relief  of  Ireland,  (in 
whose  behalf  he  conjures  both  his  houses  of  parliament,  as  they 
will  answer  the  contrary  to  Almighty  God,  his  majesty,  to  thorn 
that  trust  them,  and  to  that  bleeding,  miserable  kingdom,  that 
they  suffer  not  any  monies,  granted  and  collected  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  be  delivered  or  employed  agiunst  his  majesty ; 
whilst  bis  soldiers  in  that  kingdom  are  ready  to  mutiny,  or 
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perish  for  want  of  pa; ;   and  the  barbarous  r«belB  prevail  by 
tiiat  eneoamgemtsit,)  is  graciously  pleased  onoe  more  to  propose 


404  "  That  his  town  of  Bull  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  him ; 
irhich  being  done,  (though  his  majesty  hath  been  provoked  by 
unheard  of  insoJeooes  of  sir  John  Hotham''8,  BiDOe  his  burning 
and  drowning  the  country,  in  seizing  his  wine,  and  other  pro- 
visions for  his  house,  and  scomfully  using  his  servant,  whom  he 
sent  to  require  them ;  saying,  it  came  to  him  by  Providence, 
and  he  will  keep  it ;  tuid  so  refusing  to  deliver  it,  wil^  threats 
if  he,  or  any  oi^r  of  his  fellow-servuits,  should  again  repiur  to 
Hun  about  it ;  and  in  taking  and  detuning  prisoners,  divers 
gentlemen,  and  others,  in  their  passage  over  the  Humber  into 
Lincolnshire  about  their  necessary  occasions ;  and  such  other 
indignities,  as  all  gentlemen  must  resent  in  his  majesty's  bohalf,) 
lus  majesty,  to  shew  his  earnest  desire  of  peace,  for  whioh  he 
will  dispense  with  his  own  honour,  and  bow  far  he  is  from  desire 
of  revenge,  will  grant  a  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  persons 
within  that  town, 

4«S  "  That  his  majesty's  magasine,  taken  from  Hull,  be  forthwith 
pnt  into  such  hands  as  he  shall  appoint. 

^06  "  That  his  navy  be  forthwith  delivered  into  such  hands  as  bo 
hath  directed  for  the  government  thereof:  the  detaining  thereof 
ajler  bis  majesty's  directions,  published  and  received,  to  the 
contrary ;  and  employing  his  ships  against  him  in  such  manner 
as  tb^  are  now  used,  being  notorious  high  treason  in  the 
commanders  of  those  ships. 

4^7  "  That  all  arms,  levies,  and  provisions  for  a  war,  made  by  the 
consent  of  both  houses,  (by  whose  example  bis  majesty  hath 
been  forced  to  make  some  preparations,)  be  immediatoly  l^d 
down ;  and  the  pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  all 
power  of  imponng  laws  upon  the  subject  without  bis  majesty's 
consent,  be  disavowed ;  without  which,  the  same  pretence  will 
rem»n  to  produce  the  same  mischiefs.  All  which  his  majesty 
may  as  lawfully  demand  as  to  live,  and  can  with  no  more  justice 
be  denied  him,  than  his  life  may  be  taken  from  him. 

46S  "  These  being  done,  and  the  parliament  adjourned  to  a  safe  and 
secure  place,  his  majesty  promises,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
binds  himself  by  all  bis  confidence  and  assurance  in  the  affection 
of  bis  people,  that  he  will  instantly  and  most  choerfuJly  lay  down 
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all  tho  foroe  he  shall  have  raised,  and  discharge  all  his  Aiture 
ajid  intended  levies  ;  that  there  may  be  a  general  &oe  of  peaoe 
over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  will  repair  to  them :  and  desires, 
that  all  diSerenoea  may  be  freely  debated  in  a  parliamentary 
way ;  whereby  the  law  may  recover  ita  due  reverence,  Uie  sub- 
ject his  juat  Uberty,  and  parliaments  themselves  their  fiiU  vigour 
and  estimation ;  and  so  the  whole  kingdom  a  blessed  peace, 
quiet,  and  prosperity. 

39  "  If  these  propositions  shall  be  rejeoted,  his  majesty  doubts 
not  of  tlie  protection  and  aaaietance  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
ready  concurrence  of  his  good  subjects ;  who  can  hare  no  hope 
lefl  them  of  enjoying  their  own  long,  if  their  king  may  bo  op- 
pressed and  spoiled,  and  must  be  remediless.  And  though  his 
towns,  his  ships,  his  arms,  and  his  money,  be  gotten,  and  taken 
from  him,  he  hath  a  good  cause  left,  and  the  hearts  of  his  people; 
which,  with  God's  blessing,  he  doubts  not,  will  recover  all  the 
rest. 

10  "  LasUy,  if  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  relipon,  the 
defence  of  the  liberty  and  law  of  the  kingdom,  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  parliament,  ajid  the  recovery  and  the  relief  of  bleecUng 
and  miserable  Ireland,  be  equally  precious  to  the  pedtionera  as 
they  are  to  his  majesty,  (who  will  have  no  quarrel  but  in  defence 
of  these,)  there  will  be  a  cheerful  and  speedy  consent  to  what 
his  majesty  hath  now  proposed  and  denred:  and  of  this  his 
m^esty  expects  a  full  and  positive  answer  by  Wednesday  the 
37th  of  this  instant  July;  till  when  he  shall  not  make  any 
attempt  of  foroe  upon  Hull,  hoping  in  the  affection,  duty,  and 
loyalty  of  the  petitioners :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  expects  that 
no  supply  of  men  be  put  into  Hull,  or  any  of  bis  majesty^a  goods 
taken  from  thence." 

.11  The  whole  court,  upon  the  hearing  that  petition  from 
the  two  houses  read,  expressed  a  tnarvellous  indignation 
at  the  intolerable  indignities  offered  to  the  king  by  it ; 
and  seemed  no  better  satisfied  with  the  messengers  who 
had  professed  that  they  brought  an  absolute  submission 
to  his  majesty ;  when,  in  truth,  what  they  brought 
appeared  to  be  a  full  justification  of  whatsoever  they  bad 
done  before,  and  an  implied  threat  of  doing  worse,  and 
fixing  all  the  scandals  upon  his  majesty  which  they  ha4 
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scattered  abroad  before :  insomuch  as  all  men  expected 
uid  believed  his  miyesty  to  be  engaged,  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  princely  dignity  and  honour,  to  return  a  much 
sharper  answer  to  them  than  he  had  ever  sent.  So  that, 
when  this  which  is  before  set  down  (and  which  bad 
before  been  consented  to,  and  approved  in  the  full 
assembly  of  the  peers  and  counBellors)  was  read  publicly, 
it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  king  bad  not  enough 
resented  the  insolence  and  usurpation  of  the  parliament, 
or  appeared  sensible  enough  of  their  provocations:  yet 
the  thought  of  a  war,  which  wise  men  saw  actually 
levied  upon  the  king  already,  was  so  much  abhorred,  and 
men  were  so  credulous  of  every  expedient  which  was 
pretended  for  peace,  that  by  the  next  morning  (the 
answer  being  delivered  in  the  evening)  these  active 
messengers  for  the  parliament  persuaded  many  "  that 
the  king's  answer  was  too  sharp,  and  would  provoke  the 
houses,  who  were  naturally  passionate,  to  proceed  in  the 
high  ways  they  were  in;  whereas,  if  the  king  would 
abate  that  severity  of  language,  and  would  yet  take  off 
the  preamble  of  his  answer,  they  were  confident,  and 
the  earl  of  Holland  privately  offered  to  undertake,  that 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  all  that  hie  m^eaty  pro- 
posed." And  by  this  means  some  were  so  far  wrought 
upon,  as  they  earnestly  importuned  the  king,  "  that  he 
would  take  his  answer,  which  he  had  publicly  delivered 
the  night  before,  from  the  messengers ;  and,  instead 
thereof,  return  the  same  matter  of  his  own  propositions 
only  in  the  most  soft  and  gentle  language ;  without 
the  preamble,  or  any  mention  of  their  unjustifiable  and 
unreasonable  demeanour  towards  him." 

But  his  majesty  replied, 

II  "  That  he  had  for  a  long  time,  even  after  great  provocations, 
and  their  first  general  remonstrance  to  the  people,  treated  with 
all  imaginable  compliance  and  lenity  of  words  with  them  ;  and 
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difloovored  thmr  unjustifiable  and  most  extravagant  proceedingB 
with  and  agunst  him,  and  the  oooBequeDcee  that  would  inevit- 
ably attend  their  progress  in  than,  with  suoh  tender  ezpreBsions, 
as  if  he  believed  whatever  wna  amiss  to  prooeed  from  miranfor- 
mation  only,  and  unskilful  mistakes :  that  this  gentieQess  and 
regard  of  his  was  so  far  Irom  operating  upon  them,  that 
their  insoleDoe  and  irregularitiea  increased;  and  it  might  be 
from  that  reason,  [that]  their  messages  and  declarations  were 
written  in  so  high  a  dialect,  and  with  that  sovereignty  of  lan- 
guage, as  if  he  were  sabjeot  to  their  jnrisdiction ;  and  he  did  not 
know  but  it  might  have  some  influence  upon  his  people  to  his 
disadvantage,  that  is,  raise  terror  towards  them,  and  lessen 
their  reverence  towards  his  majesty,  when  all  their  petitions 
and  propositions  were  more  imperative  than  his  just  and  neces- 
sary refusals :  which  condescension  his  majesty  had  brought 
himself  to,  in  hope,  that  his  example,  and  [their]  natunU  shame, 
would  have  reformed  that  new  license  of  words :  that  this  last 
address,  under  the  name  of  a  petition,  (a  few  days  after  they 
had  violently  ravished  bis  whole  fleet  from  him,  and  prepared 
the  same  day  that  they  had  chosen  a  general,  to  whom  they  had 
sworn  allegiance,  to  lead  an  army  against  him,)  contained  a 
peremptory  justification  of  whatsoever  they  hod  done,  and  as 
peremptory  a  threatening  of  whatsoever  they  could  do:  and 
therefore,  if  he  should  now  retract  his  answer,  whioh  had  been 
solemnly  considered  in  council,  before  all  the  peers,  and  which 
in  truth  implied  rather  a  princely  resentment  of  the  indignities 
offered  to  him,  than  flowed  with  any  sharp  or  bitter  expressions, 
he  should,  by  suoh  yielding,  ^ve  encouragement  to  new  attempts; 
and  could  not  hut  much  discourage  those  upon  whose  affections 
and  loyalty  he  was  principally  to  depend ;  who  oould  not  think 
it  safe  to  raise  themselves  to  an  indignation  on  his  behalf,  when 
he  expressed  so  tender  or  so  little  sense  of  his  own  sufferings : 
besides,  that  he  was  then  upon  an  avowed  hostile  enterprise  for 
the  reduction  of  Hull ;  towards  whioh  he  was  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  draw  a  force  together,  equal  to  that  design ;  and  by 
such  a  retractation  as  this  proposed,  and  a  seeming  declen- 
Mon  of  his  spirit,  and  depending  upon  their  good  natures  who 
bad  done  all  this  mischief,  he  should  not  only  he  inevitably 
disappointed  of  the  resort  of  new  strength,  but,  probably,  de- 
serted by  those  few  whom  he  had  brought  together :  that  he 
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ooald  not  reasonably  or  excusably  depend  upon  tbe  undertaking 
of  the  earl  of  Holland ;  who  had  bo  grossly  deceived  him  in  other 
undertakingB,  which  were  immediately  in  his  own  power  to  have 
performed :  whereas  neither  he,  or  ather  of  the  other  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  joined  with  him  in  this  employment,  had  so 
much  interest  with  the  active  and  prevailing  party,  as  to  know 
more  of  tfaetr  intentions  than  was  at  present  neoessaiy  to  be 
discovered  for  their  concurrence. 
4>3  "  He  said,  that  be  hod  nerer  yet  oonsented  to  any  one  particular, 
onoe  Uie  beginning  c^  this  parliament,  by  which  he  had  received 
prejndioe,  at  the  doing  whereof  he  bad  not  the  solemn  under- 
takings and  promises  of  those,  who  were  much  abler  to  justify 
their  nndertakings  than  the  eari  of  Holland ;  and  upon  whom 
he  only  depended,  that  it  should  be  no  disservice  to  him,  and 
wouid  be  on  infallible  means  to  compass  all  that  his  majesty  rea- 
sonably de«red :  but  he  always  hod  found  those  promisers  and 
undertakers,  though  they  could  eminently  carry  on  any  counsel 
or  concluraon  that  was  against  law,  justice,  or  his  right,  bod 
never  power  to  reduce  or  restrain  those  agitations  within  any 
bounds  of  sobriety  and  moderation :  and  when  th^  found  that 
many  would  not  be  guided  by  them,  that  they  might  seem  still 
to  lead,  themselves  as  furiously  followed  the  other ;  and  resorted 
again  to  hie  majesty  with  some  new  expedient,  as  destructive  as 
the  former.  So  that  he  was  henceforward  resolved  to  rely  upon 
God  Almighty,  and  not  eo  much  to  depend  upon  what  might 
possibly  prevail  upon  the  affections  of  those,  from  whom,  reason- 
ably, he  could  not  expect  any  good,  as  upon  such  plain  and 
avowed  courses,  as,  let  the  success  be  what  it  would,  must,  to  all 
jud^ng  men,  appear  to  be  prudently  and  honourably  to  be  relied 
on :  and  therefore  he  positively  refused  to  make  the  least  alter- 
ation in  his  answer." 

4M  And  so  the  messengers  departed,  leaving  the  court 
and  country  worse  affected  than  they  found  it ;  and  brand- 
ing some  particular  persons,  whom  they  found  less  in- 
clined to  be  ruled  by  their  professions  and  promises,  "  as 
the  authors  of  a  civil  war :"  and  making  them  as  odious 
as  they  could,  wherever  they  came. 

*'S  And  sure,  from  that  time,  the  earl  of  Holland  was 
more  transported  from  his  natural  temjicr  and  gentleness 
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of  diBpositioD,  into  passion  and  animosity  against  the 
king  and  bis  ministers ;  and,  having  been  nothing  pleased 
with  his  own  condition  at  London,  finding  the  earl  of 
Essex  (whom  he  did  not  secretly  love,  and  indeed  con- 
temned) to  draw  all  men's  eyes  towards  him,  and  to  have 
the  greatest  interest  in  their  hearts,  he  had  seriously 
intended,  under  colour  of  this  message  to  the  king,  to 
discover  if  there  were  any  sparks  yet  left  in  his  royal 
breast,  which  might  be  kindled  into  affection,  or  accept- 
ation of  bis  service ;  and  hoped,  if  he  could  get  any 
credit,  to  redeem  his  former  trespasses :  but  when  he  found 
liis  majesty  not  only  cold  towards  him,  but  easily  enough 
discerned  by  his  reception  that  al!  former  inclinations 
were  dead,  and  more  than  ordinary  prejudices  grown  up 
towards  him  iu  their  places,  and  that  his  advices  were 
rejected,  he  returned  with  rancour  equal  to  the  most 
furious  he  went  to;  and  heartily  joined  and  concurred 
towards  the  suppressing  that  power,  in  the  administration 
whereof  he  was  not  like  to  bear  any  part. 
,16  His  majesty  having,  by  his  answer,  obliged  himself  not 
to  make  any  forcible  attempt  upon  Hull  till  the  27th  of 
July,  by  which  time  he  might  reasonably  expect  an  answer 
to  his  propositions,  in  the  mean  time  resolved  to  make 
some  short  progress  into  the  neighbour  counties ;  and 
accordingly,  the  same  day  the  messengers  departed,  the 
king  went  to  Doncast«r ;  and  the  next  day  to  Notting- 
ham ;  and  so  to  Leicester ;  where  he  heard  the  earl  of 
Stamford  and  some  other  parliament  men  were  executing 
the  ordinance  of  the  militia :  but,  before  his  majesty  came 
thither,  they  removed  themselves  to  Northampton ;  a 
town  so  true  to  them,  as,  if  they  had  been  pursued,  would 
have  shut  their  gates  against  the  king  himself,  as  Hull 
had  done. 
417  At  Leicester  the  king  was  received  with  great  expres- 
sions of  duty  and  loyalty,  by  the  appearance  of  the  tr^ned 
trnnds,  and  full  acclamations  of  the  people ;    yet  there 
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were  two  accidents  that  happened  there,  which,  if  they 
be  at  all  remembered,  will  manifest,  that  if  the  king  were 
loved  there  as  he  ought  to  be,  that  the  parliament  was 
more  feared  than  he.  It  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of 
the  general  assizes,  and  justice  Reeve  (a  man  of  a  good 
reputation  for  learning  and  integrity ;  and  who,  in  good 
times,  would  have  been  a  good  judge)  sat  there  as  judge ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Hastings,  younger  son  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  was  purposely  made  high  sheri$  to  contain 
the  county  within  the  limits  of  their  duty  by  the  power 
of  that  office,  as  well  as  by  the  interest  and  relation  of  his 
fiimily.  The  earl  of  Stamford  and  his  assistants  liad  depart- 
ed the  town  but  few  hours  before  his  majesty's  entrance ; 
and  had  left  their  magazine,  which  was  indeed  the  maga- 
zine of  the  county,  in  a  little  storehouse  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  goarded  by  some  inferior  officers,  whom  they  had 
brought  down  to  train  and  exercise  the  militia,  and  other 
zealous  and  devoted  men  of  the  county,  in  all  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  twenty-five,  who  had  barricadoed  the  door  of 
the  house  ;  and  professed  "  to  keep  it  against  all  demand- 
ers;"  having  provisions  within  it  of  all  sorts.  The  king 
was  yerj  unwilling  (coming  in  so  peaceable  a  manner,  at 
so  peaceable  a  time)  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  an  act  of  too  great  insolence  to  be 
suffiared,  and^  upon  the  matter,  to  leave  a  garrison  of  the 
rebels  in  possession  of  the  town ;  and  therefore  he  sent 
word  to  the  judge,  "  that  if  he  took  not  some  legal  way  to 
remove  such  a  force  so  near  his  nuyesty,  his  majesty  would 
do  it  in  an  extraordinary  course;"  which,  upon  the  sudden, 
would  have  puzzled  him  to  have  done;  having  neither 
soldier,  cannon,  or  powder  to  efTect  it ;  the  want  of  which 
as  much  troubled  the  sheril£  In  the  end,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  otherwise  declared  them- 
selves on  either  side,  than  by  waiting  on  his  majesty, 
finding  that  the  king  would  not  go  from  the  town  till 
that  nuisance  was  removed;   and  that  it  might  bring 
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inconveaiences,  charge,  and  mischief  to  the  county  of  a 
high  nature ;  so  prevailed,  that,  as  his  majesty  was  con- 
tented to  take  no  notice  of  it,  so  they  within  the  house, 
in  the  night,  upon  assurance  of  safety  and  liberty  to  go 
whither  they  would,  removed  and  left  the  house ;  and  80 
that  matter  was  quieted^ 
418  The  other  [accident]  was,  or  was  like  to  have  proved, 
more  ridiculous.  Some  of  the  king's  servants,  hearing 
that  the  earl  of  Stamford  and  the  other  militia  men  were 
newly  gone  out  of  the  town,  had  of  themselves,  coming 
thither  before  the  king,  galloped  after  them,  intending  to 
have  apprehended  them,  and  brought  them  before  the 
king ;  and,  though  the  other  were  too  fleet  for  them,  had, 
in  the  way,  overtaken  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  man  well  known, 
who  had  been  a  principal  officer  with  them  at  Leicester, 
and  fled  at  the  same  time,  but  conld  not  keep  pace  with 
his  commanders :  him  they  brought  to  the  town,  where, 
by  the  sherifl^  he  was  committed  to  prison ;  having  con- 
fessed enough  treason,  and  justifying  it,  as  would  have 
justly  hanged  any  subject.  The  king  thought  once  to 
have  had  him  indicted  then  at  the  assizes,  upon  the  plain 
statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  But  the  judge  besought  his  ma- 
jesty not  to  put  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  upon  which 
the  power  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  parliament 
sitting,  must  be  determined,  before  one  single  judge,  whose 
reputation  was  not  enough  to  bear  so  great  a  burden : 
however,  he  declared  his  own  opinion  fully  to  his  majesty, 
"  that  it  was  treason ;  which,  he  believed,  all  the  other 
judges  must  acknowledge ;  and,  being  convened  together 
by  his  majesty  to  that  purpose,  he  thought  a  joint  decla- 
ration and  resolution  of  all  together  might  be  of  great 
use  to  the  king ;  whereas  the  publishing  of  his  particnlar 
opinion  could  only  destroy  himself,  and  nothing  advance 
his  majesty's  service :  besides,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  so 
confident  of  the  country,  as  to  conclude,  that  a  jury,  then 
suddenly  summoned,  would  have  the  courage  to  find  the 
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bill ;  and  then  their  not  doing  it,  if  it  were  attem)>ted, 
would  prove  a  greater  countenance  to  the  ordinance  than 
the  vote  of  the  two  houses  had  yet  given  it."  This  last 
reason  gave  his  majesty  greater  satis^tion ;  so  that  he 
was  contented  that  the  fellow  should  be  kept  in  prison, 
and  the  trial  be  deferred,  till  he  could  conveniently  sum- 
mon more  judges  to  be  present, 
419  His  majesty  was  no  sooner  persuaded  to  be  content 
that  this  prosecution  might  be  suspended,  but  the  close 
agents  for  the  parliament's  service,  who  were  not  yet  disco- 
vered, but  appeared  very  entire  to  the  king,  so  dexterously 
carried  themselves,  that  they  prevailed  with  those  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  whose  zeal  to  his  miyesty  was  most 
eminent  and  unquestionable,  and  even  with  the  judge 
himself,  "to  wish,  that  his  miyesty  would  freely  and 
graciously  discharge  the  doctor  of  his  imprisonment ;  or 
give  the  judge  leave  to  do  so  upon  a  habeas  corpus ;" 
(which  he  was  advised  to  require :)  "  and  tliat  it  would  be 
such  an  act  of  mercy  and  singular  justice,  that  would  not 
only  work  upon  the  people  of  that  county  to  his  majesty's 
advantage,  but  must  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  even  upon  the  parliament  itself."  And  with 
this  strange  desire  the  good  judge,  and  those  principal 
gentlemen,  confidently  came  to  the  king,  the  night  be- 
fore he  intended  to  return  northward.  His  majesty  told 
them,  "  he  would  think  of  it  till  the  next  morning." 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  concluding  by  what  he  heard,  that 
though  he  should  refuse  to  discharge  him,  or  to  consent 
that  he  should  be  discharged,  his  restraint  would  not  be 
long  in  that  place  after  his  departure,  the  people  already 
resorting  to  him  with  great  license,  and  the  doctor,  ac- 
cording to  his  nature,  talking  seditiously  and  loudly,  he 
directed  "  a  messenger,  of  the  chamber  very  early,  with 
such  assistance  as  the  sberiif  should  give  him,  to  carry  him 
away  to  Nottingham ;  and,  by  the  help  of  that  sheriff  to 
the  gaol  at  York :"  which  was  executed  accordingly  with 
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expedition  and  secrecy ;  if  either  of  wh)c)i  had  been  ab- 
sent, it  is  certain  the  dommon  people  had  reBCued  him ; 
which,  of  how  tririal  moment  soever  it  shall  be  thought,  I 
could  not  but  mention  as  an  instance  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  that  time,  and  the  great  disadvantage  the  king 
was  upon,  that  so  many  very  good  men  thought  fit,  at  a 
time  when  very  many  hundreds  of  persons  of  honour  and 
quality  were  imprisoned  with  all  strictness  and  severity 
by  the  pariiament  upon  the  bare  suspicion  that  they 
meant  to  go  to  the  king,  or  that  they  wished  well  to  him, 
or  for  not  submitting  to  some  illegal  order  or  command 
of  theirs,  that  the  king  should  discharge  an  infamous 
person,  taken  in  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  who  more 
frankly  and  avowedly  professed  sedition  than  he  did  the 
science  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  doctor. 
430  The  king,  according  to  his  appointment,  returned  to- 
[wards]  Hull,  in  expectation  of  an  answer  from  the  par- 
liament ;  which  came  two  da}^  after  the  appointed  day, 
but  with  no  solemnity  of  messengers,  or  other  ceremony, 
than  inclosed  to  one  of  the  secretaries  to  be  presented  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  told  him, 

411  "  That  they  couJd  not,  fur  the  present,  with  the  dischai^  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom, yield  to  tboee  demands  of  hia  majesty.  The  reason  why 
they  took  into  tiieir  custody  the  town  of  Hull,  the  magazine, 
and  navy ;  passed  the  ordinance  of  the  miliUa ;  and  made  pre- 
paration of  arms ;  was  for  aeourity  of  reli^on,  the  safety  of  his 
majesty^s  person,  of  the  kingdom,  and  parliament ;  all  which 
th^  did  see  in  evident  and  [imminent]  danger ;  from  which  when 
they  should  be  secured,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom 
should  not  be  used  to  the  destruction  thereof,  they  should  then 
be  ready  to  withdraw  the  garrison  out  of  Hull,  to  deliver  the 
magazine  and  navy,  and  settle  the  mihtla,  by  bill,  in  such  a  way 
as  should  be  honourable  and  safe  for  his  majesty,  most  agreeable 
to  the  duty  of  parliament,  and  effectual  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom ;  as  tiiey  had  professed  in  their  late  petition.  And  for  ad- 
journing the  parliament,  they  apprehended  no  reason  for  his 
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'•jrtjr  to  require  it,  nor  Beonrity  for  themselves  to  consent  to 
'  nd  as  for  that  reason  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
they  doubted  not  but  the  usual  ptaoe  would  be  as  safe 
'4I  person  as  any  other ;  considering  the  fiill  assurance 
the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  city  of  London  to  his 
the  care  which  his  parliament  would  ^ver  have  to 
oanger,  which  his  majesty  might  justly  apprdiend ) 
^  the  manifold  conveniences  tb  be  had  there,  b^ond  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     And  as  for  the  laying  down  of  arms ; 
wfaea  the  causes  which  moved  them  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
his  majesty,  the  kingdom,  and  parliunent,  should  be  taken  away, 
they  should  very  willingly  and  cheerfully  forbear  any  further  pre- 
parations, and  lay  down  their  force  atteady  raised.'* 

>i  Which  replication,  ae  they  called  it,  to  his  m^esty's 
answer,  they  ordered  "  to  be  printed,  atid  read  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  within  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  dominion  of  Wales." 

13  And  so  the  war  waa  now  denounced  bv  their  express 
words  against  his  miy'esty,  as  it  had  been  long  before  in 
their  actions;  and  both  parties  seemed  to  ^ve  over  all 
thoughts  of  further  treaties  and  overtures ;  and  each  pre- 
pared to  make  himself  considerable  by  the  strength  and 
power  of  such  forces  as  they  could  draw  together. 

14  In  London  they  intended  nothing  but  the  forming  of 
their  army,  and  such  other  things  of  power  as  [were]  in 
order  thereunto.  To  that  purpose,  the  bill  for  the  payment 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  being  expired  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  and  they  having  sent  another  of  the  same  nature 
to  the  king  for  his  consent,  for  six  months  longer,  his 
majesty,  since  he  saw  that,  and  all  other  money  properly 
belonging  to  him,  violently  taken  from  him,  and  employed 
by  them  against  him,  refused  to  give  his  royal  assent 
thereunto :  whereupon,  without  the  least  hesitation,  (al- 
beit it  had  been  enacted  this  very  parliament,  *'  that 
whosoever  should  presume  to  pay  or  receive  that  duty, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  act,  before  the  same  was  re- 
granted  by  his  m^esty  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  and 

VOL.  n.  V 
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commonB,  should  be  in  a  prtemunire;"  which  is  the  faeavieRt 
punishmeat  inflicted  by  law,  but  the  loes  of  life.)  they 
appointed  and  ordered  by  the  power  of  the  two  houses, 
(which  they  called  an  ordinance  of  parliament,)  "  that 
the  same  duty  should  be  continued ;  and  declared,  that 
they  would  save  all  persons  concerned  from  any  penalty 
or  punishment  whatsoever :"  by  which,  they  tioW  became 
possessed  of  the  customs  in  their  own  right. 
415  Towards  such  as  any  ways  (though  under  the  obliga* 
tion  of  oaths  or  offices)  opposed  or  discountenanced  what 
they  went  about,  they  proceeded  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant severity  that  had  been  ever  heard  of;  of  which  I 
shall  only  mention  two  instances ;  the  first,  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  sir  Richard  Gumey,  a  citizen  of  great 
wealth,  reputation,  and  integrity;  whom  the  lords  had, 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  house  of  commons,  before  their 
sending  the  last  petition  to  the  king,  (of  which  his  ma- 
jesty gave  them  a  touch  in  his  answer,)  committed  to  the 
tower  of  London ;  fDr  causing  the  king's  proclamation 
against  the  militia,  by  virtue  of  his  m^esty's  writ  to  him 
directed,  and  according  to  the  known  duty  of  his  plac^ 
■to  be  publicly  proclaimed.  And  shortly  after,  that  they 
might  have  a  nan  more  compliant  with  their  designs  to 
govern  the  city,  notwithstanding  that  he  insisted  upon  his 
innocence,  [and]  made  it  appear  that  he  was  obliged  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  the  customs  of  the  city,  and  the 
constitution  of  his  office  and  his  oath,  to  do  whatsoever 
he  had  done ;  he  was  by  their  lordships,  in  the  presence 
of  the  commons,  adjudged  "  to  be  put  out  of  his  ofiice  of 
lord  mayor  of  London ;  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  bearing 
office  in  city  or  kingdom,  [and]  incapable  of  all  honour 
or  dignity ;  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament."  And,  upon  this  sentence 
alderman  Pennington,  so  often  before  mentioned,  was,  by 
the  voice  and  clamour  of  the  common  people,  against  the 
customs  and  rules  of  election,  made  mayor,  and  accord- 
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iBfly  installed ;  and  the  true,  old,  worthy  mayor  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  of  London ;  where  he  hath  with  not- 
able courage  and  oonstancy  continued  to  this  present 
^  The  other  instance  I  think  fit  to  mention  is  that  of 
judge  Mallet;  who,  aa  ia  before  remembered,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  the  last  Lent,  for  having  seen  a 
petition  prepared  by  the  grand  jury  of  Kent,  for  the 
countenance  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  against 
the  imposition  of  the  militia  by  ordinance  without  the 
royal  awent.  This  judge  (being,  this  summer  circuit, 
again  judge  of  assin  for  those  counties)  sitting  at  Maid- 
stone upon  the  great  assize,  some  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  committee  of 
parliament,  came  to  the  bench ;  and,  producing  some 
votes  and  orders  and  declarations  of  one  or  both  houses, 
"  required  him,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  to  cause 
those  papers"  (being  on  the  behalf  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  militia,  and  against  the  commission  of  array)  "  to  be 
read."  He  told  them,  "  that  he  sat  there  by  virtue  of  his 
majesty's  commissions ;  and  that  he  was  authorized  to  do 
any  thing  comprised  in  those  commissions ;  but  he  had  no 
authority  to  do  any  thing  else ;  and  therefore,  there  being 
no  mention,  in  either  of  his  commissions,  of  those  papers, 
or  the  publishing  any  thing  of  that  nature,  he  could  not, 
nor  would  do  it ;"  and  so  (finding  less  respect  and  sub- 
mission than  they  expected,  both  to  their  persons  and 
their  business,  from  the  learned  judge,  and  that  the  whole 
county,  at  least  the  prime  gentlemen  and  the  grand  jury, 
which  [rejpresented  the  county,  contemned  both  much 
more)  this  committee  returned  to  the  house  with  great 
exclamations  against  Mr.  Justice  Mallet,  "  as  the  fomenter 
and  protector  of  a  malignant  faction  against  the  parlia- 
ment." And  upon  this  charge  a  troop  of  horse  was  sent  to 
attend  an  officer;  who  came  with  a  warrant  irom  the 
houses,  or  some  committee,  (whereas  justice  Mallet,  being 
an  assistant  of  the  house  of  peers,  could  not  regularly  be 
V!2 
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summoned  by  any  other  authority,)  to  Kingstoo  in  Surrey, 
where  the  jiidge  was  keeping  the  general  aaeizes  for  that 
county ;  and,  to  the  unspeakable  dishonour  of  the  public 
justice  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  scandal  of  all  ministers 
or  lovers  of  justice,  in  that  violent  manner  took  the  judge 
from  the  bench,  and  Carried  him  prisoner  to  Westminster ; 
from  whence,  by  the  two  houses,  he  was  committed  to 
the  tower  of  London  ;  where  he  remained  for  the  space 
of  above  two  years,  without  ever  being  charged  with  any 
particular  crime,  till  he  was  redeemed  by  his  majesty  by 
the  exchange  of  another,  whose  liberty  they  desired. 
*'7  By  these  heightened  acts  of  power  and  terror,  they 
quickly  demonstrated  how  ansecure  it  would  be  for  any 
man  at  least  not  fo  concur  with  them.  And,  having  a 
general,  arms,  money,  and  men  enough  at  their  devotion, 
they  easily  formed  an  anny,  publicly  disposing  such  troops 
and  regiments  as  had  been  raised  for  Ireland,  and,  at  one 
time,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  that  money  which 
by  act  of  parliament  had  been  paid  for  that  purpose,  to- 
wards the  constituting  that  army  which  was  to  be  led 
against  their  lawful  sovereign.  So  that  it  was  very  evi- 
dent, they  would  be  in  such  an  equipage  within  few  weeks, 
both  with  a  train  of  artillery,  horse,  and  foot,  all  taken, 
armed,  furnished,  and  supplied  out  of  his  majesty's  own 
magazines  and  stores,  that  they  had  not  reason  to  fear 
any  opposition.  In  the  mean  time,  they  declared,  and 
published  to  the  people, 

418  '*  That  they  raised  that  anny  only  for  the  defence  of  the  pai^ 
Hament,  the  long's  person,  and  the  reli^on,  liberty,  and  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  and  erf'  those,  who,  for  tiieir  sakes,  and  for  those 
ends,  had  obeyed  ihear  orders :  that  the  king,  by  the  instigation 
of  evil  counsellors,  had  raised  a  great  army  of  papists,  by  which 
he  intended  to  awe  and  destrt^  the  pariiament ;  to  introdnee 
popery  and  tyranny :  of  which  intention,  they  stud,  lus  requiring 
Hull;  his  sending  out  commissions  of  array;  his  bespeaking 
anas  and  ammunition  beyond  the  seas ;  (there  having  been  stnne 
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bronglit  to  him  by  the  ship  otiUed  the  Providenoe  t)  hu  declar- 
ing air  John  Hotham  traitor ;  and  the  putting  out  the  eari  of 
CicNrthumbflrland  ffofa  \xaag  {ord  lu^  adtniral  of  England ;  his 
r^noving  the  earia  of  Penibroke,  E^aaex,  Holland,  the  lord  li^eld- 
ing,  and  sir  Henry  Ywie,  from  their  aeveral  plaoes  and  employ- 
ments ;  were  miffioient  and  ample  evidences :  and  therefore  they 
conjured  aD  m^  to  assist  their  generfil,  the  eari  of  Essex." 

4>9  And,  for  their  bettpep  and  more  secret  transaction  of 
all  such  counsels  as  were  necessary  to  be  entered  upon 
or  followed,  they  ohose  a  oommittee,  of  Bome  choice 
membets  of  either  honse,  to  intend  the  great  busiDese 
of  the  kingdom  with  reference  to  the  army ;  who  had 
anthoriiy,  withoat  so  much  as  communicating  their  matter 
to  the  bouse,  to  imprison  persons,  seize  upon  estates ; 
and  many  other  particulars,  which  the  two  houses,  in  full 
parliament,  had  not  the  least  regular,  legal,  justifiable 
authority  to  do.  And  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
men  to  engage  in  the  service,  the  lord  Kimholton,  and 
the  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  formerly 
accused  by  his  majesty  of  high  treason,  upon  solemn 
debate,  bad  several  regiments  conferred  on  them ;  and* 
by  their  example,  many  other  members  of  both  houses, 
some  upon  their  lowness,  and  decayedness  of  their  for- 
tunes, otbMS  to  get  name  and  reputation  to  be  in  the 
number  of  reformers,  (amongst  whom  they  doubted  not 
sX\  places  of  honour,  or  offices  of  profit,  would  be  be- 
stowed,)  most  upon  the  confidence,  that  all  would  be 
ended  withoat  a  blow,  by  the  king's  want  of  power  to 
gather  strength,  desired  and  obtained  command  of  horse 
or  foot ;  their  quality  making  amends  for  their  want  of 
experience,  and  their  other  defects ;  which  were  repaired 
by  many  good  officers,  both  English  and  Scotch ;  the  lato 
troubles  having  brought  many  of  that  tribe  to  London, 
and  the  repntAtion  of  the  earl  of  Essex  having  drawn 
others,  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  engage  in  that 
service.     In  the  choice  of  whom,  whilst  they  accused  the 
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king  of  a  purpcwe  to  bring  in  [a]  foreign  force,  and  of 
entertaining  papists,  they  neither  considered  nation  or 
reliji^on ;  but  entertf^ed  all  strangers  ai)d  foreigners,  of 
what  religion  soever,  who  desired  to  run  their  fortune  in 
war. 
.30  On  the  other  side,  preparations  were  not  made  with 
equal  expedition  and  success  by  the  king  towards  a  trar : 
for,  though  he  well  understood  and  discerned  that  he 
bad  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  be  was  to  encounter  strange 
difficulties  to  do  that.  He  was  so  for  from  having  money 
to  levy  or  pay  soldiers,  that  he  was  at  this  very  time 
compelled,  for  very  real  want,  to  let  fall  all  the  tables 
kept  by  his  officers  of  state  in  court,  by  which  so  many 
of  all  qualities  subsisted ;  and  the  prince  and  duke  of 
York  eat  with  his  majesty ;  which  only  table  was  kept. 
And  whoever  knows  the  constitution  of  a  court,  well 
knows  what  indispositions  naturally  flow  from  those 
declensions;  and  how  ill  those  tempers  bear  any  di- 
minutions of  their  own  interest;  and,  being  onoe  in- 
disposed themselves,  how  easily  they  infect  others.  And 
that  which  made  the  present  want  of  money  the  more 
intolerable,  there  was  no  visible  hope  fVom  whence  supply 
could  come  in  any  reasonable  time :  and  that  which  was 
a  greater  want  than  money,  which  men  rather  feared 
than  found,  there  were  no  arms ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  fame  of  the  great  store  of  ammunition  brought  in 
by  that  ship,  it  consisted  only  In  truth  of  cannon,  powder, 
and  bullet,  with  eight  hundred  muskets,  which  'was  all 
the  king's  magazine.  So  that  the  hastening  of  levies, 
which  at  that  time  was  believed  would  not  prove  difficult, 
would  be  to  tittle  purpose,  when  they  should  continue 
unarmed.  But  that  which  troubled  the  king  more  than 
all  these  real  incapacities  of  making  war,  was  the  temper 
and  constitution  of  his  own  party;  which  was  compounded, 
for  the  most  part,  in  court,  council,  and  country,  of  meq 
drawn  to  him  by  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  aqd  aln 
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horring  tbe  nnjast  and  Irregular  proceedings  of  [the] 
parliament ;  otherwise  unexperienced  in  action,  and  un- 
acqmdnted  with  the  mysteries  and  necessary  policy  of  go- 
vernment ;  severe  obBerrerg  of  the  law,  and  as  scrupulous 
in  all  matters  of  relation  aa  the  other  pretended  to  be : 
all  his  majesty'e  ancient  counsellors  and  servants,  (except 
some  few  of  lasting  honour,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
often  to  mention,)  being  to  redeem  former  oversights,  or 
for  other  unworthy  designs,  either  publicly  against  him 
in  London,  or  privately  discrediting  his  interests  and 
actions  in  his  own  court.  These  men  still  urged  "the 
ezecntion  of  the  law ;  that  what  extravagances  soever 
the  parliament  practised,  the  Icing's  observation  of  the 
law  would,  in  the  end,  suppress  them  all :"  and,  indeed, 
believed  the  raising  a  war  to  be  so  wicked  a  thing,  that 
they  thought  it  Impossible  the  parliament  should  intend 
it,  even  when  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  How- 
ever [they]  concluded,  "  that  he,  that  was  forwardest  in 
the  preparing  an  army,  would  be  first  odious  to  the  people; 
by  the  afiectifms  of  whom,  the  other  would  be  easily 
suppressed." 
ji  This  was  the  general  received  doctrine ;  and  though 
it  appeared  plainly  to  others,  (of  equal  affection  to  the 
public  peace,)  how  iatal  those  conclusions,  in  that  sense 
in  which  they  were  urged,  must  prove  to  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  how  soon  the  king  must  be  irrecoverably 
lost,  if  he  proceeded  not  more  vigorously  in  his  defence ; 
yet  even  thoee  men  durst  not,  in  any  formed  and  public 
debate,  declare  themselves ;  or  speak  that  plain  English 
the  state  of  af&irs  required;  but  satisfied  themselves 
with  speaking,  what  they  thought  neoessai^,  to  the  king 
In  private ;  so  that  by  this  means  the  king  wanted  those 
firm  and  solid  foundations  of  counsel  and  foresight  as 
were  most  necessary  for  his  condition :  so  that  he  could 
neither  impart  the  true  motives  and  grounds  of  any 
ipiportant  action,  nor  discover  the  utmost  of  his  deeigns. 
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And  BO  he  still  pretended  (notwithstanding  the  ^eateet 
and  avowed  preparations  of  the  enemy)  to  intend  nothing 
of  hostility,  but  in  order  to  the  reducing  of  Hull ;  the 
benefit  of  which,  he  hoped,  would  engage  the  trained 
bands  of  that  great  county,  (which  was  the  sole  strength 
fae  yet  drew  thither,)  till  he  could  bring  other  forces 
thither,  which  might  be  fit  for  that  or  any  other  design. 
43>  But  there  was  another  reason  of  his  m^esty's  going  to 
and  staying  at  Beverley  than  was  understood ;  and,  it 
may  be,  if  it  had  been  known,  might  have  produced  & 
better  efibct ;  which  I  think  necessary  to  insert  in  this 
place.  The  lord  Digby,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before* 
in  the  first  disorder,  by  which  the  king  and  queen  were 
driven  from  London,  to  have  left  England,  and  to  be 
after  unreasonably  accused  by  the  house  of  commons  of 
high  treason,  had  remained  from  that  time  in  Holland  ; 
and,  hearing  the  king's  condition  at  York  to  be  so  much 
improved  beyond  what  he  left  it  at  Windsor,  had,  with 
some  commands  irom  the  queen,  arrived  there  very  pri- 
vately, and  staid  some  days  in  a  disguise  at  York,  re- 
vealing himself  to  very  few  friends,  and  speaking  with 
the  king  in  so  secret  a  manner  in  the  night,  that  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  being  there ;  and,  finding  the 
king's  al&irs  not  in  so  good  a  posture  as  he  expected, 
and  conceiving  it  yet  not  fit  for  him  to  appear,  resolved 
to  return  again  to  the  queen,  and  to  hasten  that  provision 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  without  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  king  to  rraist  any  violence  that  threatened 
him ;  and  so,  in  the  same  bark  which  brought  him  over, 
he  went  again  to  sea  for  Holland,  with  Wilmot,  Ash-r 
bumham.  Pollard,  and  Berkley  ;  who  purposely  removed 
themselves  irom  court,  upon  the  cltunour  of  the  parliar 
ment,  till  the  king  was  ready  to  use  their  service.  They 
were  not  many  hours  at  sea,  till  they  met  the  Provi- 
dence, (which  we  remembered  before,)  with  the  ammuni- 
tion, which  was  only  wanted ;    and,  well  knowing  her, 
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thej  agreed,  "  tbat  Wilmot,  Pollard,  and  Berkley  should 
Tetom  'with  the  ammimition  to  the  king,  and  Digby 
and  col.  Asbbumham  should  punue  their  former  inten-i 
tions  for  Holland."  But  their  parleys  continued  so  long, 
that  the  parliament  ships,  who  had  watched  and  chased 
the  Providence,  came  up  to  them,  and  though  the  ship 
escaped,  and  run  on  shore,  as  was  before  mentioned,  jet 
the  fly-boat,  in  which  the  lord  Digby  was,  could  not  so 
well  get  away ;  hut  was  taken  by  tbem,  and  carried  in 
with  so  mnch  the  more  cboler  and  triumph  into  Hull, 
that  they  had  been  disappointed  of  their  greater  prize.  - 
Col.  ABhbumhami,  though  he  was  in  great  umbrage  with 
the  parliament,  and  one  of  those  delinquents  whom  they 
reproached  the  king  with,  was  so  well  known  to  dr  John 
Hodiam,  with  whom  he  stood  in  a  good  degree  of  fami- 
liarity, that  he  could  not  dissemble  or  conceal  himself ; 
but  the  lord  Digby,  being  in  so  real  a  disguise  that  his 
nearest  friends  would  not  easily  have  known  him,  pre- 
tended to  be  a  Frenchman,  whose  language  he  spake 
excellently ;  and  seemed  to  be  bo  sesrsick,  that  he  kept 
himself  in  the  hole  of  the  bark  till  they  came  to  Hull ; 
and,  in  that  time,  disposed  of  such  papers  as  were  not 
iit  to  be  perused ;  and  when  he  came  on  shore,  so  well 
counterfeited  sickness,  and  want  of  health,  that  he  easily 
procured  himself  to  be  sent,  under  a  guard,  to  some 
obscure  comer  for  repose  ;  whilst  col.  Ashbumham,  who 
was  the  only  prisoner  they  thought  worth  the  looking 
after,  was  carefully  carried  to  the  governor;  who  re- 
ceived him  with  as  much  civility  as  he  could  reasonably 
e^)ect 
433  The  lord  Digby,  being  by  himself,  quickly  considered 
the  desperatenesB  of  his  condition :  "  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  conceal  himself  long,  being  so  well  known 
to  many  who  were  in  the  Providence,  and  the  garrison 
quickly  knowing  whatsoever  was  spoken  of  in  the  coun- 
try: tbat  he  was,  how  uiyustly  or  unreasonably  soever, 
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the  most  odious  maD  of  the  kingdom  to  the  parliament; 
into  whose  hands  if  he  should  then  come,  his  life  would 
be  at  least  in  apparent  hazard."  And  how  to  get  himself 
out  of  that  labyrinth  was  very  difficult,  aince  sir  John 
Hotham  was  so  &r  irom  any  inclination  of  kindness 
towuxls  him,  as  he  had  to  col.  Ashbumhanii  that  he  was 
in  the  number  of  his  most  notorious  eoemlra.  However, 
in  this  eminent  extremity  (as  he  is  a  man  of  the  greatest 
presentness  of  mind,  and  the  least  unappalled  npon  dan- 
ger, that  I  have  known,)  he  resolved  not  to  ^ve  himself 
.  over;  and  found  means  to  make  one  of  his  guard,  in 
broken  English,  which  might  well  have  become  any 
Frenchman,  understand,  "  that  he  desired  to  speak  pri- 
vately with  the  governor;  and  that  he  wonid  discover 
some  secrets  of  the  king's  and  queen's  to  him,  that  would 
highly  advance  the  service  of  the  parliament."  The 
fellow  made  haste  to  let  the  governor  know  [these]  good 
tidings ;  who  undentanding  French  well,  as  speedily  sent 
for  the  Frenchman ;  who  was  brought  before  him  in  the 
presence  of  much  company,  and,  without  any  disorder, 
gave  such  an  account  of  himself,  as  they  understood  him 
to  have  seen  much  of  the  French  service,  (of  wiiich  he 
spake  very  fluently,)  and  to  have  come  over  recom- 
mended to  the  king  for  some  command,  if  he  should 
have  occasion  to  use  soldiers ;  as,  he  said,  people  abroad 
conceived  him  likely  to  have.  After  he  had  entertained 
the  company  with  such  discourse,  there  being  present 
some  gentlemen  who  came  lately  out  of  Franoe,  and  so 
being  the  more  curious  to  administer  questions,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  governor ;  and  told  him,  "  that  if  he  might 
be  admitted  to  privacy  vrith  him,  he  would  discover 
somewhat  to  him  which  he  would  not  repent  to  have 
known."  The  governor,  who  was  a  man  apt  enough  to 
fear  his  own  safety,  but  more  apprehensive  of  the  jea- 
lousies which  would  attend  him,  (for  his  eldest  sou,  and 
some  others,  were  more  absolutely  confided  in  by  the 
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pariiatnent  than  himself,  and  were  in  trntb  but  Bpies  over 
him,)  would  not  ventuTe  hlmKlf  In  another  room ;  bnt 
drew  him  to  a  great  window  at  a  oonvenlent  distance 
from  the  company,  and  wished  him  **  to  m.j  what  be 
thought  fit"  The  lord  Digby,  finding  he  oouid  not  ob- 
tun  more  privacy,  asked  him,  in  English,  "  whether  he 
knew  him?"  The  other,  ^^lalled,  told  him,  "No."  "Then," 
nid  he,  "  I  shall  try  whether  I  know  sir  John  Hotham ; 
and  whether  he  be,  in  truth,  the  same  man  of  honour  I 
haTB  always  taken  him  to  be :"  and  thereupon  told  hint 
who  he  was,  and  that  he  hoped  be  was  too  much  a  gentle* 
man  to  deliver  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  their  rage  and  fiiry, 
**  who,  he  well  knew,  were  bis  implacable  enemies."  The 
other,  being  surprised  and  astonished,  and  fearing  that 
the  by-standeiB  would  discover  him  too,  (for,  being  now 
told  who  he  was,  be  wondered  he  found  it  not  out  him- 
self,) he  desired  him  '*  to  say  no  more  for  the  present ; 
that  he  should  not  be  sorry  for  the  trust  he  repceed  in 
him,  and  should  find  him  the  same  man  he  had  thought 
him :  that  he  would  find  some  time,  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ently he  might,  to  have  more  conference  with  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  that  he  should  content  himself  with  the  ill 
accommodaUon  he  had,  the  amendment  whereof  would 
beget  suspicion :  and  so  he  called  the  guard  instantly  to 
cany  him  away,  and  to  have  a  very  strict  eye  upon  him ;" 
and,  turning  to  the  company,  and  being  conscious  to  him- 
self of  the  trouble  and  disorder  in  his  countenance,  told 
them,  "  that  the  Frenchman  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and 
understood  more  of  the  queen's  counsels  and  designs  than 
a  man  would  suspect :  that  he  had  told  him  that  which 
the  parliament  would  be  glad  to  know;  to  whom  pre- 
sently he  would  make  a  despatch,  though  he  had  not 
yet  so  clear  informations,  as,  he  presumed,  he  should 
have  after  two  or  three  days:"  and  so  departed  to  his 
chamber. 
n     It  was  a  wonderful  influence  that  this  noble  person's 
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fltare  (which  used  to  lead  him  into  and  out  of  the  greatest 
p^^lexities  and  dangers  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  life)  had  upon  this  whole  al&ir.  Hotham  was,  by  his 
nature  and  edacatian,  a  rough  and  a  rude  man ;  of  great 
CQTetousnefis,  of  great  pride,  and  great  ambition ;  without 
any  bowels  of  good  nature,  or  the  least  sense  or  touch  of 
generosity ;  bis  parts  were  not  quick  and  sharp,  but  comi 
posed,  and  [he]  judged  well ;  he  was  a  man  of  cmft,  and 
more  like  to  deceive  than  to  be  cozened :  yet,  after  all 
this,  this  young  nobleman,  known  and  abhorred  by  him, 
for  his  admirable  &culty  of  dissimulation,  had  so  &r  pre? 
vailed,  and  imposed  upon  his  spirit,  that  he  resolved  to 
practise  that  virtue  which  tbe  other  had  imputed  to  him, 
and  which  be  was  absolutely  without,  and  not  to  vaSSer 
him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  sent  for 
him  the  next  day,  and  at  ui  hour  when  he  was  more 
vacant  from  attendants  and  observers  (  and  at  first  told 
him  his  resolution ;  "  that,  since  he  had  so  irankly  put 
himself  into  bis  hands,  he  would  not  deceive  his  trust;" 
and  wished  him  **  to  contnder  in  what  way  and  by  what 
colour  be  should  so  set  him  at  liberty,  that  he  mi^t 
without  any  other  danger  arrive  at  the  place  where  he 
would  be.  For,"  he  said,  "  be  would  not  trust  any  per- 
son living  with  the  secret,  and  least  of  fJl  his  son ;"  whom 
be  mentioned  vrith  all  tbe  bitterness  imaginable,  "  as  a 
man  of  an  ill  nature,  and  furiously  addicted  to  the  worst 
designs  the  parliament  had  or  could  have ;  and  one  that 
was  more  depended  upon  by  them  than  himself  and  sent 
thither  only  as  a  spy  upon  him."  And  from  hence  he 
entered  upon  the  discourse  "  of  the  times,  and  the  mis- 
chief that  was  like  to  be&ll  the  whole  kingdom,  from  this 
difference  between  the  king  and  the  parUament."  Then 
lamented  his'  ovm  fate,  "  that,  being  a  man  of  very  different 
principles  from  those  who  drove  things  to  this  extremity, 
and  of  entire  affection  and  duty  to  the  king,  he  should 
now  be  looked  upon  as  tbe  chief  ground  and  cause  of  the 
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dvil  war  which  was  to  ensue,  by  his  not  opening  the  ports 
when  the  king  would  have  entered  into  the  town:"  of 
which  hnsineBs,  and  of  all  the  circtunstaoces  which  at- 
tended It,  he  spake  at  large;  and  avowed,  "thai' the  in- 
formation sent  him  of  the  king's  purpose  presently  to 
hang  him,  was  the  true  cause  of  his  having  proceeded 
in  that  manner," 
435  The  lord  Digbj,  who  knew  well  enough  how  to  culti- 
vate every  period  of  such  a  disCoiiiBe,  and  how  to  work 
upon  those  pasnons  which  were  most  predominant  in  him, 
joined  with  him  in  the  sense  of  the  calatnities  which 
were  like  to  befall  the  nation;  which  he  bewailed  pa- 
thetically ;  and,  "  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  a 
handful  of  ill  men,  corrupted  in  their  affections  to  the 
idng,  and  against  monarchy  itself>  [to  be]  able  to  involve 
him,  and  many  others  of  his  clear  intentions,  in  their  dark 
counsels,  and  to  engage  them  to  prosecute  ends  which 
they  abhorred,  and  which  must  determine  in  the  ruin  of 
all  the  undertakers.  For,  he  told  him,  that  the  king, 
in  a  short  time,  would  reduce  all  his  enemies :  that  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  already,  in  all  places,  aliened 
&om  them ;  and  that  the  fleet  was  so  much  at  the  king's 
disposal,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  his  orders, 
they  would  appear  in  any  place  he  appointed :  that  all 
the  princes  in  Christendom  were  concerned  in  the  quarrel, 
and  would  engage  in  it  as  soon  as  they  should  be  invited 
to  it :  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  resolved  to 
come  over  in  the  head  of  his  army,  and  would  take  Hull 
in  three  days."  All  which  ought,  reasonably,  to  have  been 
true  in  the  practick,  though  it  had  very  little  ground  in 
the  speculation.  And  when  he  had  by  degrees  amused 
and  terrified  him  with  this  discourHe,  he  enlarged  upon 
"  the  honour  and  glory  that  man  would  have,  who  could 
be  so  blessed  as  to  prevent  this  terrible  mass  of  confiiaion 
that  was  in  view :  that  king  and  people  would  join  in  re- 
warding him  with  honours  and  preferments  of  all  kinds ; 
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and  that  his  name  would  be  derived  to  posterity  as  the 
preserver  of  his  oonntry."  He  told  him,  "  He  waa  that 
man,  that  could  do  all  this ;  that,  by  delivering  up  Hull 
to  the  king,  he  might  extinguish  the  war ;  and  that  im- 
mediately a  peace  would  be  established  thronghoat  the 
kingdom :  that  the  world  believed  that  he  had  some  credit 
both  with  the  king  and  queen ;  that  he  would  employ  it 
all  in  his  service ;  and  if  he  would  give  him  this  rise  to 
be^n  upon,  he  should  find  that  be  would  be  much  more 
solicitous  for  his  greatnesB,  and  a  fiill  recompense  for  his 
merit,  than  he  was  now  for  his  own  safety."  All  these 
advertisements  and  reflections  were  the  subject  of  more 
than  one  discourse ;  for  sir  John  Hotham  could  not  bear 
the  variety  and  burden  of  all  those  thoughts  together; 
but  within  two  days  all  things  were  adjusted  between 
them.  Hotham  said,  "  it  would  not  become  him,  aiter 
such  a  refusal,  to  put  the  town  into  the  king's  hands ;  nor 
could  he  undertake  (if  he  resolved)  to  efifect  it ;  the  town 
itself  being  in  no  degree  a^cted  to  his  service ;  and  the 
trained  bands,  of  which  the  garrison  wholly  consisted, 
were  under  ofScers  upon  whom  he  could  not  depend. 
But,"  he  said,  "  if  the  king  would  cpme  before  the  town, 
though  but  with  one  regiment,  and  plant  his  cannon 
against  it,  and  make  but  one  shot,  he  should  think  he  had 
disdiarged  his  trust  to  the  parliament,  as  far  as  he  ought 
to  do ;  and  that  he  would  immediately  then  deliver  up 
the  town ;  which  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  should 
be  then  able  to  do."  And  on  this  errand  he  was  con- 
tented the  lord  Dighy  should  go  to  the  king,  and  be  con- 
ducted out  of  the  town  beyond  the  limits  of  danger ;  the 
governor  having  told  those  officers  he  trusted  most,  that 
"  he  would  send  the  Frenchman  to  York ;  who,  he  was 
well  assured,  vrould  return  to  him  again."  And  he  gave 
him  a  note  to  a  widow,  who  lived  in  the  city,  at  whose 
house  he  might  lodge,  and  by  whose  hands  he  might 
transmit  any  letter  to  him. 
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436  When  he  came  to  York,  and  after  he  had  spoke  with 
his  frigid  Mr.  H^de  and  the  other  two,  who  were  alwaj^ 
together,  and  the  king  had  notice  of  bia  arrival,  it  mts 
resolved,  that  he  should  appear  in  \us  owd  likeness,  and 
wait  upon  the  king  in  public,  that  it  might  be  believed 
that  he  had  transported  himself  from  Holland  in  the  ship 
that  had  brought  the  ammunition ;  which  was  hardly  jet 
eome  to  York,  it  being  now  about  the  time  that  Mr.Vil- 
liers  and  sir  John  Pennington  had  been  sent  away,  and 
before  the  news  came  of  their  ill  success.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  march  to  Hull,  before  there  was  a 
soldier  levied  to  make  an  assault  or  maintain  a  siege ', 
which  was  so  much  wondered  at  then,  and  so  much  cen- 
sured afterwards.  For  as  soon  ss  his  majesty  received 
this  assurance,  and,  besides  the  confidence  of  the  lord 
Digby,  [which  he  had]  so  much  reason  to  depend  upon, 
by  the  treatment  he  had  received,  he  declared  "  he  would, 
upon  such  a  day,  go  to  Beverley,"  a  place  within  four  miles 
of  Hull ;  and  appointed  three  or  four  regiments  of  the 
country,  under  the  command  of  such  gentlemen  whose 
affection  was  unquestionable,  to  march  thither,  as  a  guard 
to  his  person  ;  and  likewise  sent  a  little  train  of  artillery, 
which  might  be  ready  for  the  summons.  And  when  his 
majesty  was  ready  with  this  equipage  for  his  march,  the 
lord  Digby  returned  again  in  his  old  mode  to  Hull,  to 
be  sure  that  all  things  there  might  correspond  with 
the  former  obligation.  As  soon  as  the  king,  and  the 
whole  court,  (for  none  remained  at  York,)  came  to  Be- 
verley, (where  they  were  well  accommodated,  which  kept 
them  irom  being  quickly  weary,)  and  the  trained  bands 
were  likewise  come  thither,  and  the  general,  the  earl  of 
Lindsay,  first  took  possession  of  his  office ;  a  little  troubled, 
uid  out  of  countenance,  that  he  should  appear  the  general 
without  an  army,  and  be  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
he  could  not  imagine  would  succeed ;  his  majesty  wished 
him  to  send  out  some  officers,  of  which  there  was  a  good 
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store,  to  take  a  view  of  the  town,  aod  of  such  advantage  ' 
ground,  within  distance,  upon  which  he  might  raise  a 
batterjr ;  as  if  he  meant  on  a  sudden  to  airaault  the  place; 
which  appeared  no  unreaa)nable  design,  if  there  were  a 
good  party  in  the  toWn  to  depend  upon.  And  yet  the 
general  had  no  opinion  that  his  arlny  of  trained  bands 
would  frankly  expose  themselves  to  such  an  attack. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  officers,  and  persons  of  qua- 
lity, who  were  all  well  horsed,  and  had  many  servants 
as  well  provided,  the  king  had  his  troop  of  guards  so 
constituted  as  hath  been  stud  before;  and  there  were 
few  horses  in  Hull,  without  officers  who  understood  that 
kind  of  service.  So  that  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  take 
a  very  full  view  of  the  town>  by  ridiii^  to  the  very  ports, 
abd  abotit  the  walls ;  nor,  at  fil^  appearance,  was  there 
any  show  of  hostility  from  the  town  upon  their  nearest 
approaches  to  it ;  biit  after  they  had  made  that  visit  two 
or  three  days  together,  they  observed  that  the  walls  were 
better  manned,  and  that  there  [was]  every  day  an  in- 
crease of  labourers  repairing  the  works ;  and  then  they 
began  to  shoot,  when  any  went  within  distance  of  the 
works. 
17  Sir  John  Hotham  had  tried  some  of  his  officers,  in 
whose  ptu^cular  affection  he  had  most  confidence,  how 
&r  they  were  like  to  be  governed  by  him ;  and  found 
them  of  a  temper  not  to  be  relied  upon.  His  son  was 
grown  jealous  of  some  design,  and  was  caballing  with 
those  who  were  most  notorious  for  their  disaffection  to 
the  govemtnent ;  and  some  new  officers  were  sent  down 
by  the  parliament  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  town, 
which  they  thought  might  probably  be  attempted ;  and 
some  supplies  of  men  had  been  taken  in  from  the  ships, 
and  had  been  sent  thither  frvm  Boston,  a  neighbour  town 
of  eminent  disloyalty.  So  that  when  the  lord  Digby  re- 
turned thither  he  found  a  great  damp  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  governor,  and  a  sadness  of  mind,  that  he  had  pro- 
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ceeded  bo  iiir ;  of  which  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
to  advertise  the  king ;  bat  bis  letters  must  first  be  sent 
to  York  before  the;  could  come  to  Beverley ;  and  when 
they  were  received,  they  contained  still  somewhat  of  hope, 
"  that  be  might  restore  him  to  his  former  courage,  and 
confirm  his  resolution :"  so  that  the  king  seemed  to  defer 
any  attempt,  upon  the  hopes  of  the  earl  of  Holland's 
message  [before  mentioned],  and  in  the  end  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  over  the  design,  all  hope  from  the  governor 
growing  desperate ;  whether  from  his  want  of  courage,  or 
want  of  power  to  execute  what  he  desired,  remains  still 
uncertain.  When  he  gave  over  further  thought  of  it,  be 
dismissed  both  the  lord  Digby  and  colonel  Ashbumham, 
whom  he  had  likewise  detained  till  then,  as  a  man  of  use 
in  the  execution  of  the  design,  with  many  professions  of 
duty  to  the  king ;  and  as  the  concealing  these  two  persons, 
and  afterwards  releasing  them,  immediately  increased  the 
jealousy  of  the  parliament  against  him,  so  it  was  the  prin- 
(npal  cause,  afterwards,  of  the  loss  of  his  head. 

43B  The  king,  after  three  weeks'  or  a  month's  stay  at  Be- 
verley, dismissed  the  trained  bands,  weary  of  their  service, 
and  returned  with  his  court  to  York,  in  so  much  less  cre- 
dit than  when  he  came  from  thence,  as  the  entering  into 
a  war  without  power,  or  preparation  to  prosecute  it,  was 
like  to  produce.  And  the  inconvenience  was  the  greater, 
because  the  principal  persons  of  quality,  of  court  or  coun- 
try, and  the  officers,  had  the  less  reverence  for  the  king's 
conduct,  by  seeing  such  an  action  entered  upon  with  so 
little  reason,  and  prosecuted  so  perfunctorily :  all  which 
reproaches  his  majesty  thought  fitter  to  bear,  than  to  dis- 
cover the  motives  of  his  journey;  which  were  then  known 
to  few,  nor,  to  this  day,  liave  been  published. 

439     When  the  king  returned  to  York,  exceedingly  troubled 

at  the  late  march  he  had  made,  and  all  men  expressing 

great  impatience  to  be  in  action,  very  many  persons  of 

honour  and  quality,  having  attended  long  at  court,  did 

VOL.  II.  X 
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believe  they  might  be  more  useful  to  his  m^estj's  service 
in  their  own  countries,  in  restruning  the  disaffected  iirom 
any  seditious  attempts,  and  disposing  the  people  in  geDeral 
to  be  constant  in  their  loyalty,  an  accident  fell  out,  that 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  king  to  declare  the 
vrar,  and  to  enter  upon  it,  before  he  was  in  any  degree 
ripe  for  action;  which  was,  that  Portsmouth  had  declared 
for  the  king,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  parliament, 
which  had  thereupon  sent  an  army,  under  the  command 
of  sir  William  Waller,  to  reduce  it.  The  relating  how 
[this]  came  to  pass  requires  a  large  discourse,  which  will 
administer  much  variety,  not  vrithout  somewhat  of  plea- 
sure and  wonder,  from  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
person  who  conducted  that  action  ;  if  it  cfm  be  said  to  be 
conducted  without  any  conduct, 
to  We  have  remembered  before,  in  the  last  year,  the 
discourse  of  the  bringing  up  the  army  to  London,  to 
awe  the  parliament,  and  the  unspeakable  dishonour  and 
damage  the  king  sustained  by  that  discourse,  how  ground- 
less soever  it  was ;  all  which  was  imputed  to  colonel 
Goring,  who,  by  that  means,  grew  into  great  reputation 
with  the  parliament,  as  a  man  so  irrecoverably  loet  at 
court,  that  he  would  join  with  them  in  the  most  de- 
sperate designs;  yet  be  carried  himself  with  so  great 
dexterity,  that,  within  few  months,  he  wrought  upon  the 
king  and  queen  to  believe,  that  he  so  much  repented 
that  fault,  that  he  would  redeem  it  by  any  service ;  and 
to  trust  him  to  that  degree,  that  the  queen  once  resolved, 
when  the  tumults  drove  their  majestic  first  from  London, 
for  her  security,  to  put  herself  into  Portsmouth,  which 
was  under  his  government,  whilst  his  majesty  betook 
himself  to  the  northern  parts ;  which  design  was  no 
sooner  over,  {if  not  before,)  than  he  again  intimated 
■so  much  of  it  to  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  that  party, 
that  they  took  all  the  trust  he  had  from  court,  to  proceed 
from  the  confidence  their  m^esties  had  of  his  father's 
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iDterest  in  bim ;  whose  affection  and  zeal  to  their  service 
WBB  ever  meet  indubitable:  but  assured  themselves  he 
was  their  oVn,  even  against  his  own  father.  So  that  be 
carried  the  matter  so,  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  received 
£S000  from  the  queen,  (which  she  raised  by  the  sale  of 
her  plate  and  some  jewels,)  to  fortify,  and  victual,  and 
reinforce  his  garrison,  against  the  time  it  should  be 
necessary  to  declare  for  the  king ;  and  a  good  supply 
from  the  parliament,  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison, 
that  it  might  be  kept  the  better  devoted  to  them  and 
to  their  service.  All  which  he  performed  with  that 
admirable  dissimulation  and  rare  confidence,  tliat  when 
the  house  of  commons  was  informed  by  a  member,  whose 
zeal  and  affection  to  them  was  as  much  valued  as  any 
man's,  "  that  all  his  correspondence  in  the  county  [vras] 
with  the  most  malignant  persons ;  that  of  those,  many 
frequently  resorted  to  and  continued  with  him  in  the 
garrison ;  that  he  was  fortifying,  and  raising  batteries 
towards  the  land ;  and  that  in  his  discourses,  especially 
in  the  seasons  of  hia  good  fellowship,  he  used  to  utter 
Uireats  against  the  parliament,  and  sharp  censures  of 
their  proceedings ;"  and  upon  such  informations  (the 
author  whereof  was  well  known  to  them,  and  of  great 
reputation  ;  and  lived  so  near  Portsmouth,  that  he  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  matter  of  fact)  the  bouse  sent  for 
him,  most  thinking  he  would  refuse  to  come ;  colonel 
Goring  came,  upon  the  summons,  with  that  undaunted- 
ness,  that  all  clouds  of  distrust  immediately  vanished, 
insomuch  as  no  man  presumed  to  whisper  the  least 
Jealousy  of  him ;  which  he  observing,  he  came  to  the 
house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and, 
having  sat  a  day  or  two  patiently,  as  if  he  expected  some 
charge,  in  the  end  he  stood  up,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  modesty,  and  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  anger,  (as 
he  could  help  himself  with  all  the  insinuations  of  doubt 
or  fear  or  shame  or  simplicity  in  his  face,  that  might 
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gaJD  belief,  to  a  greater  degree  than  I  ever  saw  any  man; 
and  could  seem  the  most  confounded  when  he  vraa  best 
prepared,  and  the  moet  out  of  countenance  when  he  waa 
best  resolved,  and  to  want  words,  and  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing, when  they  flowed  from  no  man  with  greater  poww,) 
and  told  them, "  that  he  bad  been  sent  for  by  them  upon 
some  information  given  against  him,  and  that  though  he 
believed,  the  charge  being  so  ridiculous,  they  might  have 
received,  by  their  own  particular  inquiry,  satisfaction ; 
yet  the  discourses  that  had  been  used,  and  his  being  sent 
for  in  that  manner,  had  begat  some  pr^udice  to  him  in 
his  reputation ;  which  if  he  could  not  preserve,  he  should 
be  less  able  to  do  them  service ;  and  therefore  desired, 
that  he  might  have  leave  {though  very  unskilful,  and 
unfit  to  speak  in  so  wise  and  judicious  an  assembly)  to 
present  to  them  the  state  and  condition  of  that  place 
under  his  command;  and  then  he  doubted  not  but  to 
give  them  full  satis&ctloD  in  those  particulars,  which 
possibly  had  made  some  impression  in  them  to  his  dis- 
advantage :  that  he  was  far  from  taking  it  ill  from  those, 
who  had  given  any  information  against  him ;  for,  what 
he  had  done,  and  must  do,  might  give  some  umbrage  to 
well  affected  persons,  who  knew  not  the  grounds  and 
reasons  that  induced  him  so  to  do ;  but  that  if  any  such 
person  would  at  any  times  resort  to  him,  he  would  clearly 
inform  them  of  whatever  motives  he  bad ;  and  would  be 
glad  of  their  advice  and  assistance  for  the  better  doing 
thereof."  Then  he  took  notice  of  every  particular  that 
had  been  publicly  said  against  him  or  privately  whispered, 
and  gave  such  plausible  answers  to  the  whole,  inter- 
mingling sharp  taunts  and  scorns  to  what  had  been  said 
of  him,  with  pretty  application  of  himself  and  flattery  to 
the  men  that  spoke  it ;  concluding,  "  that  they  well  knew 
in  what  esteem  he  stood  with  others :  so  that  if,  by  his  ill 
carriage,  he  should  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  that  house, 
upon  which  he  only  depended,  and  to  whose  service  he 
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entirely  devoted  himself,  he  were  m&dder  thaa  his  MeDds 
took  him  to  be,  and  must  be  as  unpitied  in  any  misery 
that  could  befall  him,  as  his  enemies  would  be  glad  to 
see  him."  With  which,  as  innocently  and  una^ctedly 
uttered  as  can  be  imagined,  he  got  so  general  an  applause 
from  the  whole  house,  that,  not  without  some  little  apo- 
logy for  troubling  him,  "  they  desired  him  again  to  repair 
to  his  government,  and  to  finish  those  works  which  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  place ;"  and  gratified  him 
with  consenting  to  all  the  propositions  he  made  in  behalf 
of  his  garrison,  and  paid  him  a  good  sum  of  money  for 
their  arrears;  with  which,  and  being  privately  assured 
(which  was  indeed  resolved  on)  that  he  should  be  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  horse  in  their  new  army,  when  it 
should  be  formed,  he  departed  again  to  Portsmouth ; 
in  the  mean  time  assuring  his  majesty,  by  those  who 
were  trusted  between  them,  "  that  he  would  be  speedily 
in  a  posture  to  make  any  such  declaration  for  his  service 
as  he  should  be  required ;"  which  he  was  forced  to  do 
sooner  than  he  was  provided  for,  though  not  sooner  than 
he  had  reason  to  expect. 
441  When  the  levies  for  the  {nrliament  army  were  in 
good  forwardness,  and  he  had  received  his  commission  for 
lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  he  wrote  to  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  who  was  his  most  bosom  friend,  and  a  man 
very  powerful,  "  that  he  might  not  be  called  to  give  bis 
attendance  upon  the  army  till  it  was  ready  to  march ; 
because  there  were  so  many  things  to  be  done,  and 
perfected,  for  the  safety  of  that  important  place,  that 
he  was  desirous  to  be  present  himself  at  the  work  as 
long  as  was  possible.  Id  the  mean  time,  he  had  given 
direction  to  his  agent  in  London  to  prepare  all  things 
for  bis  equipage ;  so  that  he  would  be  ready  to  appear 
at  any  rendezvous  upon  a  day's  warning."  Thougli  the 
earl  of  Essex  did  much  desire  his  company  and  assistance 
in  the  council  of  war,  and  preparing  the  articles,  and 
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forming  the  discipline  for  the  army,  he  having  been 
more  lately  versed  in  the  order  and  rule  of  marches, 
and  the  provisions  necessary  or  convenieat  thereunto, 
than  any  man  then  in  their  service,  and  of  greater 
command  than  any  man  but  the  general ;  yet  the  lord 
Kimbolton  prevailed,  that  he  might  not  be  sent  for,  till 
things  were  riper  for  action.  And  when  that  lord  did 
afterwards  write  to  him,  "  that  it  was  time  he  should 
eorae  away,"  be  sent  such  new  and  reasonable  excuses, 
that  they  were  not  unsatisfied  with  his  delay ;  till  he 
had  multiplied  those  excuses  so  long,  that  they  began  to 
suspect ;  and  they  no  sooner  inclined  to  suspicion,  but 
they  met  with  abundant  arguments  to  cherish  it.  His 
behaviour  and  course  of  life  was  very  notorious  to  all  the 
neighbours,  nor  was  he  at  all  reserved  in  his  mirth,  and 
public  discourses,  to  conceal  his  opinion  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  their  proceedings.  So  that,  at  last,  the  lord 
Kimbolton  writ  plainly  to  him,  "  that  he  could  no  longer 
excuse  his  absence  from  the  army,  where  he  was  much 
wanted ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  come  to  London  by  sucb 
a  short  day,  as  he  named,  he  found  his  integrity  would 
be  doubted;  and  that  many  things  were  laid  to  bis  charge, 
of  which  he  doubted  not  his  innocence ;  and  therefore 
conjured  him  immediately  to  be  at  Westminster."  It 
being  now  no  longer  to  he  deferred,  or  put  off,  he  writ 
a  jolly  letter  to  [that]  lord,  "  that,  the  truth  was,  his 
council  advised  him  that  the  parliament  did  many  things 
which  were  illegal ;  and  that  he  might  incur  much 
danger  by  obeying  all  their  orders ;  that  he  had  received 
the  command  of  that  garrison  irom  the  king ;  and  that 
he  durst  not  be  absent  from  it  without  his  leave :"  and 
concluded  with  some  good  counsel  to  the  lord. 
443  This  declaration  [of  the  governor]  of  a  place,  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  place  of  strength 
in  England,  and  situated  upon  the  sea,  put  them  into 
many  apprehensions ;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  endeavour^ 
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iog  to  reduce  [it] ;  but,  upon  the  first  nudentauding  his 
resolution,  sir  William  Waller  was  sent,  with  a  good  part 
of  the  army,  so  to  block  up  the  place,  that  neither  men  or 
proTisions  might  be  able  to  get  in ;  and  some  ships  were 
sent  from  the  fleet,  to  prevent  any  relief  by  sea :  and 
these  advertisements  came  to  the  king  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  York. 
443  It  gave  no  small  reputation  to  his  majesty's  af&ire, 
when  there  was  so  great  a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  men, 
upon  the  misadventures  at  Beverley,  that  so  notable  a 
place  as  Portsmouth  had  declared  for  him,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war ;  and  that  so  good  an  officer  as 
Goring  was  returned  to  bis  duty,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  town :  and  the  king,  who  was  not  surprised  with 
the  matter,  knowing  well  the  resolution  of  the  colonel, 
made  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  very  well  supplied  with 
all  things,  as  he  might  well  have  been,  to  have  given  the 
rebels  work  for  three  or  four  months  at  the  least.  How- 
ever, he  forthwith  published  a  declaration,  that  had  been 
long  ready,  in  which  he  recapitulated  all  the  insolent  and 
rebellious  actions  which  the  two  houses  had  committed 
against  him :  and  declared  them  *'  to  be  guilty;  and  forbad 
all  his  subjects  to  yield  any  obedience  to  them :"  and  at 
the  same  time  published  his  proclamation ;  by  which  he 
"  required  all  men  who  could  bear  arms  to  repair  to  him 
at  Nottingham  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  following ; 
on  which  day  he  would  set  up  his  royal  standard  there, 
which  all  good  subjects  were  obliged  to  attend."  And  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  the  marquis  of  Hertford  to  raise 
forces  in  the  west,  or,  at  least,  to  restrain  those  parts 
(where  his  interest  and  reputation  was  greater  than  any 
man's)  within  the  limits  of  their  duty  to  the  king,  and 
from  being  corrupted  or  perverted  by  the  parliament ; 
and  with  him  went  the  lord  Seymour,  his  brother ;  the 
lord  Pawlet,  Hopton,  Stawel,  Coventry,  Berkeley,  Wind- 
ham, and  some  other  gentlemen,  of  the  prime  quality, 
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and  interest  in  the  western  parts ;  and  who  w&k  like  to 
give  as  good  examples  in  their  persons,  and  to  be  followed 
by  as  many  men,  as  any  such  number  of  gentlemen  in 
England  could  be.  And  from  this  party,  enlivened  by  the 
power  and  reputation  of  the  marquis,  the  king  was  in 
hopes  that  Portsmouth  would  be  shortly  relisTed,  and 
made  the  head  quarter  to  a  good  army.  And  when  all 
this  was  done,  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done, 
without  money,  to  hasten  his  levies  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  to  prepare  a  light  train  of  artillery,  that  he  might 
appear  at  Nottingham,  at  the  day  when  the  standard  was 
to  be  set  up,  with  such  a  body  of  men,  as  might  be  at  the 
least  a  competent  guard  to  his  person. 
H  Many  were  then  of  opinion,  "  that  it  had  been  more 
for  his  m^esty's  benefit  and  service,  if  the  standard 
had  been  appointed  to  be  set  up  at  York ;  and  so  that 
the  king  had  stayed  there,  without  moving  further 
south,  until  he  could  have  marched  in  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  not  to  depend  upon  gathering  an  army  up  in 
his  march.  All  the  northern  counties  were  at  present 
most  at  his  devotion ;  and  so  it  would  be  most  easy  to 
raise  men  there :  Newcastle  was  the  only  port  in  his  obe- 
dience, and  whither  he  had  appointed  his  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  be  sent ;  of  which  he  had  so  present 
need,  that  all  his  magazine,  which  was  brought  in  the 
E*rovidence,  was  already  distributed  to  those  few  gentle- 
men who  had  received  commissions,  and  were  most  like 
speedily  to  raise  their  regiments  ;  and  it  would  be  a  veiy 
long,  and  might  prove  a  very  dangerous  passage  to  get 
the  supplies,  which  were  daily  expected,  to  be  brought 
with  security  irom  Newcastle,  when  the  king  should  be 
advanced  so  many  days'  journey  beyond  York."  All 
which  were  very  important  considerations,  and  ought  to 
have  prevailed ;  but  the  king's  inclination  to  be  nearer 
London,  and  the  expectation  he  had  of  great  e^cts  from 
Portsmouth,  and  the  west,  disposed  him  to  a  willingness 
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to  prefer  NottiDgham ;  but  that  which  determined  the 
point,  was  an  apparent  and  manifest  aversion  in  the  York- 
shire gentlemen,  whme  affections  were  least  suspected, 
that  liis  majesty  should  continue,  and  remain  at  York ; 
which,  they  said,  the  people  apprehended  "  would  inevi- 
tably make  that  country  the  seat  of  the  war :"  unskiliiilly 
ima^ning,  that  the  war  would  be  nowhere  but  where  the 
king's  army  was ;  and  therefore  they  facilitated  all  things 
which  might  contribute  to  his  remove  from  thence ;  an- 
dertook  to  provide  convoys  for  any  arms  and  ammnnitioa 
from  Newcastle ;  to  hasten  the  levies  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  to  borrow  of  the  arms  of  some  of  the  trained 
bands ;  which  was  the  best  expedient  that  could  be  found 
ont  to  arm  the  king's  troops,  and  had  its  reverse  in  the 
-  munnuK  it  produced,  and  in  leaving  the  best  aifected 
men,  by  being  disarmed,  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies ; 
who  carefully  kept  their  weapons,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  fight  against  the  king.  This  caused  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  taken  for  Nottingham,  without  enough  weigh- 
ing the  olgections,  which  upon  the  entrance  into  great 
actions  cannot  be  too  much  deliberated,  thou^  in  the 
execution  they  shall  be  best  shut  out.  And  it  quickly 
appeared  in  those  very  men,  who  prevailed  most  in  that 
council ;  for,  when  the  time  drew  on  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty was  to  depart  and  leave  the  country,  then  they 
remembered,  "  that  the  garrison  of  Hull  would  be  left  as 
a  thorn  in  their  sides,  where  there  were  well  formed  and 
active  troops,  which  might  march  over  the  country  with- 
out control,  and  come  into  York  itself  without  resist- 
ance ;  that  there  were  many  disaffected  persona  of  quality 
and  interest  in  the  country,  who,  as  soon  as  the  king 
should  be  gone,  would  appear  amongst  their  neighbours, 
and  find  a  concurrence  from  them  in  their  worst  designs ; 
and  that  there  were  some  places,  some  whole  corpora- 
tions, so  notoriously  disaffected,  especially  in   matters 
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relating  to  the  charch,  that  they  wanted  only  conductora 
to  carry  them  into  rebellion." 
445  These  and  the  like  reflections  made  too  late  impresaionfl 
upon  them ;  and  now,  too  much,  they  magnifled  this  man's 
power,  whom  before  they  contemned  ;  and  doubted  that 
man's  affection,  of  which  they  were  before  secure ;  and 
made  a  thousand  propositions  to  the  king  this  day,  where- 
of they  rejected  the  greatest  part  to-morrow ;  and,  as  the 
day  approached  Dearer  for  the  king's  departure,  their  ap- 
prehensions and  irresolutions  increased.  In  the  end,  they 
were  united  in  two  requests  to  the  king ;  that  "  he  would 
commit  the  supreme  command  of  the  country,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  military  afi&irs,  to  the  earl  of  CumberUnd,  and 
qualify  him  with  an  ample  commission  to  that  purpose." 
The  other,  "  that  his  majesty  would  command  sir  Thomas 
Glemham  to  remain  with  them,  to  govern  and  command 
such  forces  as  the  earl  of  Cumberland  should  find  neces- 
sary for  their  defence."  And  this  provision  being  made  by 
the  king,  they  obliged  themselves  to  concur  in  making 
any  preparations  and  forming  any  forces  the  earl  should 
require.  And  his  majesty,  as  willingly,  gratified  them  in 
both  their  desires.  The  earl  of  Cumberland  was  a  man  of 
great  honour  and  integrity,  who  had  all  his  estate  in  that 
country,  and  had  lived  most  amongst  them,  with  very 
much  acceptation  and  affection  from  the  gentlemen  and 
the  common  people ;  but  he  was  not  in  any  degree  active, 
or  of  a  martial  temper ;  and  rather  a  man  more  like  not 
to  have  many  enemies,  than  to  oblige  any  to  be  firmly  and 
resolutely  his  friends,  or  to  pursue  his  interests :  the  great 
fortune  of  the  &mily  was  divided,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  carried  away  by  an  heir  female ;  and  his  father  had 
BO  wasted  the  remainder,  that  the  earl  could  not  live  wiUi 
that  lustre,  nor  draw  so  great  a  dependence  upon  him,  as 
his  ancestors  had  done.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of 
honour,  and  popular  enough  in  peace,  but  not  endued 
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with  those  parts  which  were  necessary  for  such  a  season. 
Sir  Thomas  Glemham  was  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  extrac- 
tion, and  a  lair  fortune,  though  he  had  much  impaired  it ; 
he  had  spent  many  years  in  armies  beyond  the  seas ;  and 
he  had  been  an  officer  of  very  good  esteem  in  the  king's 
armies,  and  of  courage  and  integrity  unquestionable ;  but 
be  was  not  of  so  stirring  and  active  a  nature,  as  to  be  able 
to  infuse  fire  enough  into  the  phlegmatic  constitutions  of 
tliat  people,  who  did  rather  wish  to  be  spectators  of  the 
war  than  parties  in  it ;  and  believed,  if  they  did  not  pro- 
voke the  other  party,  they  might  all  live  quietly  together ; 
u  iitil  sir  John  Hotham  by  his  escursions  and  depredations 
out  of  Hull,  and  their  seditious  neighbours  by  their  insur- 
rections, awakened  them  out  of  that  pleasant  dream.  And 
then  the  greatest  part  of  the  gentry  of  that  populous 
country,  and  very  many  of  the  common  people,  did  be- 
have themselves  with  signal  fidelity  and  courage  in  the 
king's  service :  of  all  which  particulars,  which  deserve 
well  to  be  remembered  and  transmitted  to  posterity, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  any  mention  in  the 
following  discourse. 
446  Yet  I  cannot  leave  York  without  the  mention  of  one 
particular ;  which,  in  truth,  is  so  lively  an  instance  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  that  time,  and  was  a  sad  presage  of 
all  the  misfortunes  which  followed.  There  were  very  few 
gentlemen,  or  men  of  any  quality,  in  that  large  county, 
who  were  actively  or  lactiously  disaffected  to  his  majesty ; 
and  of  those  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  his  son,  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  were  the  chief;  who  were  governed  by  two  or 
three  of  inferior  quality,  more  conversant  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  who  were  as  well  known  as  they.  All  these  were 
in  the  county,  at  their  houses,  within  few  miles  of  York ; 
and  the  king  resolved,  at  his  going  away,  to  have  taken 
them  all  prisoners,  and  to  have  put  them  in  safe  custody ; 
by  which,  it  was  very  probable,  those  mischiefs  that  shortly 
after  broke  out  might  have  been  prevented.  But  the  gen- 
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tlemen  of  the  county,  who  were  met  together  to  eonsult 
for  their  own  security,  heariug  of  this  design,  besought 
his  majesty  "not  to  do  it;"  alleging,  "that  he  would 
thereby  leave  them  in  a  worse  condition,  by  an  act  eo 
ungracious  and  unpopular ;  and  that  the  disaffected  would 
be  so  far  from  being  weakened,  that  their  party  would  be 
increased  thereby:"  many  really  believing,  that  neither- 
father  or  son  were  transported  with  over-vehement  incli-* 
nations  to  the  parliament;  but  would  willingly  sit  still, 
without  being  active  on  either  side ;  which,  no  doubt,  was 
a  policy  tliat  many  of  those  who  wished  well  desired  and 
intended  to  be  safe  by.  And  so  his  majesty  left  York, 
taking  with  him  only  two  or  three  of  inferior  rank, 
(whereof  one  Stapleton  was  one,)  who  were  known  to 
have  been  very  active  in  stirring  the  people  to  sedition  ; 
and  yet,  upon  some  specious  pretences,  some  very  good 
men  were  persuaded,  within  few  days,  to  procure  the 
liberty  and  enlargement  even  of  those  from  his  m^esty. 
So  ticklish  were  those  times,  and  so  wary  were  all  men  to 
advise  the  king  should  do  any  thing,  which,  upon  the 
strictest  inquisition,  might  seem  to  swerve  from  the  strict 
rule  of  the  law ;  believing,  unreasonably,  that  the  softest 
and  gentlest  remedies  might  be  most  wholesomely  applied 
to  those  rough  and  violent  diseases. 
47  The  king  came  to  Nottingham  two  or  three  days 
before  the  day  he  had  appointed  to  set  up  the  standard ; 
having  taken  Lincoln  in  his  way,  and  drawn  some  arms 
Irom  the  tnuned  bands  of  that  country  with  him  to 
Nottingham ;  from  whence,  the  next  day,  he  went  to 
take  a  view  of  his  horse ;  whereof  there  were  several 
troopB  well  armed,  and  under  good  officers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men ;  with  which,  being 
informed,  "  that  there  were  some  regiments  of  foot 
inarching  towards  Coventry,  by  the  earl  of  Essex's 
orders,"  he  made  haste  thither ;  making  little  doubt, 
but  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  thither  before  them, 
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and  BO  to  possess  himself  of  that  city ;  and  he  did  get 
thither  the  day  before  they  came ;  but  found  not  only 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  but  some  of  his  servante  shot 
and  wounded  from  the  walls :  nor  could  all  his  messages 
and  summons  prevail  with  the  mayor  and  magistrates, 
before  there  was  any  garrison  there,  to  suffer  the  king  to 
enter  into  the  city.  So  great  an  interest  and  reputation 
the  parliament  had  gotten  over  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  hearts  were  alienated  from  any  reverence  to 
the  government. 

448  The  king  could  not  remedy  the  affront,  but  went  that 
night  to  Stonely,  the  house  then  of  sir  Thomas  Lee, 
where  he  was  well  received ;  and  the  next  day,  his 
body  of  horse,  having  a  clear  view  upon  an  open  Cam- 
pania for  five  or  six  miles  together  of  the  [enemy's] 
small  body  of  foot,  which  consisted  not  of  above  twelve 
htmdred  men  with  one  troop  of  horse  which  marched 
with  them  over  that  plain,  retired  before  them,  without 
giving  them  one  charge ;  which  was  imputed  to  the 
lashty  of  Wilmot,  who  commanded ;  and  liad  a  colder 
courage  than  many  who  were  under  him,  and  who 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  might  have  easily  defeated 
that  body  of  foot :  which  would  have  been  a  very 
seasonable  victory;  would  have  put  Coventry  unques- 
tionably into  the  king's  hands,  and  sent  him  with  a 
good  omen  to  the  setting  up  of  his  standard.  Whereas, 
tliat  unhappy  retreat,  which  looked  like  a  defeat,  and 
the  rebellious  behaviour  of  Coventry,  made  his  mtyesty's 
return  to  Nottingham  very  melanchoUque ;  and  he  re- 
turned thither  the  very  day  the  standard  was  appointed 
to  be  set  up. 

449  According  to  the  proclamation,  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  August,  the  standard  was  erected,  about  six  of 
the  clock  in  tbe  evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous day.  The  king  himself,  with  a  small  train, 
rode  to  the  top  of  the  eastle-hill,  Vamey  the  knight- 
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marshal,  who  was  standardbearer,  carrying  the  Btandard, 
which  was  then  erected  in  that  place,  with  little  other 
ceremony  than  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets :  me- 
lancholique  men  obserred  many  ill  presages  about  that 
time.  There  was  not  one  regiment  of  foot  yet  levied 
and  brought  thither;  so  that  the  trained  bands,  which 
the  sheriff  bad  drawn  thither,  was  all  the  strength  the 
king  had  for  his  person,  and  the  guard  of  the  standard. 
There  appeared  no  conflux  of  men  in  obedience  to  the 
proclamation ;  the  aims  and  ammunition  were  not  yet 
come  from  York,  and  a  general  sadness  cOTered  the 
whole  town,  and  the  king  himself  appeared  more  me- 
lancholique  than  he  used  to  be.  The  standard  itself 
was  blown  down  the  same  night  it  had  been  set  up,  by 
a  very  strong  and  unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was  allayed.  And 
this  was  the  melancbolique  state  of  the  king's  affiurs  when 
the  standard  was  set  up. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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BOOK  VI. 


I T1KTHEN  the  king  set  up  hia  standard  at  Nottinghanu 
VV  which  was  the  25  th  of  August,  as  is  before  re- 
membered, be  found  the  place  much  emptier  than  he 
thought  the  &me  of  his  standard  would  have  suffered 
it  to  be;  and  received  intelligence  the  next  da^,  that 
the  rebels'  army,  for  such  now  he  had  declared  them, 
was  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  at  Northampton ;  besides 
that  great  party  which,  in  the  end  of  the  [fifth]  book, 
we  left  at  Coventry :  whereas  his  few  cannon  and  am- 
munition were  still  at  York,  being  neither  yet  in  an 
equipage  to  march,  though  sir  John  Heydon,  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  lieutenant  general  of  the  ordnance,  uf^d 
all  possible  diligence  to  form  and  prepare  it;  neither 
were  there  foot  enough  levied  to  guard  it:  and  at 
Nottingham,  besides  some  few  of  the  trained  bands, 
which  sir  John  Digby,  the  active  sheriff  of  that  county, 
drew  into  the  old  ruinous  castle  there,  there  were  not 
of  foot  levied  for  the  service  yet  three  hundred  men. 
So  that  they  who  were  not  overmuch  given  to  fear, 
finding  very  many  places  in  that  great  river,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  only  strength  and  security  of  the 
town,  to  be  easily  fordable,  and  nothing  towards  an 
army  for  defence  but  the  standard  set  up,  began  sadly 
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to  apprehend  the  danger  of  the  king's  own  person. 
Insomuch  that  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  his  sergeant-majoiv 
genera]  of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  "  that  he  could 
not  give  any  aesunmce  against  his  majesty's  being  taken 
out  of  his  bed,  if  the  rebels  should  make  a  brisk  attempt 
to  that  purpose."  And  it  was  evident,  all  the  strength 
he  had  to  depend  upon  was  his  horse,  which  were  under 
the  command  of  prince  Rupert  at  Leicester,  and  were 
not  at  that  time  in  number  above  eight  hundred,  few 
better  armed  than  with  swords ;  whilst  the  enemy  had, 
within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  that  place,  double  the 
number  of  horse  excellently  armed  and  appointed,  fmd 
a  body  of  five  thousand  foot  well  trained  and  disciplined ; 
so  that,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  advanced,  they  might  at 
least  have  dispersed  those  few  troops  of  the  king's,  and 
driveo  his  majesty  to  a  greater  distance,  and  exposed  him 
to  notable  hazards  and  inconveniences. 
*  When  men  were  almost  confounded  with  this  pros- 
pect, his  majesty  received  intelligence,  that  Portsmouth 
was  so  straitly  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  that  it  would 
be  reduced  in  very  few  days,  except  it  were  relieved. 
For  the  truth  is,  colonel  Goring,  though  he  had  suffi- 
cient warning,  and  sufficient  supplies  of  money  to  put 
that  place  into  a  posture,  had  relied  too  much  upon 
probable  and  casual  assistance,  and  neglected  to  do  that 
himself,  [which]  a  vigilant  officer  would  have  done: 
and  albeit  his  chief  dependence  was  both  for  money 
and  provisions  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  yet  he  was 
careless  to  secure  those  small  castles  and  blockhouses 
which  guarded  the  river;  which  revolting  to  the  par- 
liament as  soon  as  he  declared  for  the  king,  cut  off  all 
those  unreasonable  dependences  ;  so  that  he  had  neither 
men  enough  to  do  ordinary  duty,  nor  provisions  enough 
for  those  few,  for  any  considerable  time.  And  at  the 
same  time  with  this  of  Portsmouth,  arrived  certain  adver- 
tisements, that  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  all  his  fwces 
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in  the  west,  from  whom  only  the  king  hoped  that  Porta- 
mouth  should  be  relieved,  waa  driven  out  of  Somerset- 
shire, where  his  power  and  interest  was  believed  unques- 
tionable, into  Dorsetshire;  and  there  b^eged  in  Sherborne 
castle. 
3  The  marquis,  after'  he  leA;  the  king  at  Beverley,  by  or- 
dinary journeys,  and  without  making  any  long  stay  by 
the  way,  came  to  Bath,  upon  the  very  edge  of  Somerset- 
shire, at  the  time  when  the  general  assizes  were  there 
held;  where  meeting  all  the  considerable  gentlemen 
of  that  great  county,  and  finding  them  well  affected  to 
the  king's  service,  except  very  few  who  were  sufficiently 
known,  he  entered  into  consultation  with  them  from 
whom  he  was  to  expect  assistance,  in  what  place  he 
should  most  conveniently  fix  himself  for  the  better  dispos- 
ing the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  raise  a  strength  for 
the  resistance  of  any  attempt  which  the  parliMnent  might 
make,  either  against  them,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  by  their  ordinance  of  the  militia,  which  was  the  first 
power  they  were  Uke  to  hear  of.  Some  were  of  opinion, 
"  that  Bristol  would  be  the  fittest  place,  being  a  great, 
rich,  and  populous  city ;  of  which  being  once  possessed, 
they  should  be  easily  able  to  give  the  law  to  Somerset 
and  Glonceeterahire ;  and  could  not  receive  any  affront 
by  a  sudden  or  tumultuary  insurrection  of  the  people." 
And  if  this  advice  had  been  followed,  it  would  probably 
have  proved  very  prosperous.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  objected,  "  that  it  was  not  evident,  that  his  lordship's 
reception  into  that  city  would  be  such  as  was  expected ; 
Mr.  HoUis  being  lieutenant  thereof,  and  having  exercised 
the  militia  there ;  and  there  being  visibly  many  disaffected 
people  in  it,  and  some  of  eminent  quality;  and  if  he 
should  attempt  to  go  thither,  and  be  disappointed,  it 
would  break  the  whole  design :  then  that  it  was  out  of 
the  county  of  Somerset,  and  therefore  that  they  could  not 
[legally]  draw  that  people  thither ;  besides,  that  it  would 
vol.  II.  y 
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look  like  fear  and  suspicion  of  their  own  power,  to  put 
themselTos  into  a  walled  town,  as  if  they  feared  the  power 
of  the  other  party  would  be  able  to  oppress  them.  Where- 
as, besides  Popham  and  Homer,  all  the  gentlemen  of 
eminent  quality  and  fortune  of  Somerset  were  either  pre- 
sent with  the  marquis,  or  presumed  not  to  be  inclined  to 
the  parliament."  Add  therefore  they  proposed  **  that 
Wells  being  a  pleasant  city,  in  the  heart  and  near  the 
centre  of  that  county,  might  be  chosen  for  his  lordship's 
residence."  Which  was  accordingly  agreed  on,  and  thither 
the  marqals  and  his  train  went,  sending  fw  the  nearest 
trained  bands  to  appear  before  him ;  and  presuming  that  in 
little  time,  by  the  industry  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and 
bis  lordship's  reputation,  which  was  very  great,  the  afiee- 
tions  of  the  people  would  be  so  much  wrought  upon,  and 
their  understandings  so  well  informed,  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  pervert  them,  or  to  make 
ill  impressions  in  them  towards  his  majesty's  service. 
4  Whilst  his  lordship  in  this  gentle  way  endeavoured  to 
compose  the  foars  and  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and 
by  doing  all  things  in  a  peaceable  way,  and  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  known  laws,  to  convinoe  all  men  of  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  his  majesty's  proceedings  and  royal 
intentions ;  the  other  party,  according  to  their  usna]  con- 
fidence and  acUvity,  wrought  underhand  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  marquis  was  come  down  to  put  the  com- 
mission of  array  in  execution,  by  which  commission  a 
great  part  of  the  estate  of  every  ftrmer  or  substantial 
yeoman  should  be  taken  from  them;  alleging,  that 
some  lords  had  said,  "that  twenty  pounds  by  the  year 
was  enough  for  any  peasant  to  live  by ;"  and  so,  taking 
advantage  of  the  commission's  being  in  Latin,  truislated 
it  into  what  English  they  pleased ;  pwsuading  the  sub- 
stantial yeomen  and  freeholders,  that  at  least  two  parts 
of  their  estates  would  by  that  commission  be  taken  from 
them ;   and  the  meaner  and  poorer  sort  of  people,  that 
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tbej  were  to  {lay  a  tax  for  one  day's  labour  in  the  week 
to  the  king ;  and  that  all  should  be,  upon  the  matter,  no 
better  than  alaveB  to  the  lords,  and  that  there  was  no  way 
to  iree  and  preserve  themselves  from  this  insupportable 
tyraimj,  than  by  adhering  to  the  parliament,  and  submit- 
ting to  the  ordinance  for  the  militia ;  which  was  purpMely 
prepared  to  eiuible  them  to  resist  these  horrid  invasions 
of  their  hberties. 
S  It  is  not  easily  believed  how  these  gross  infusions 
generally  prevailed.  For  though  the  gentlemen  of  an- 
cient femiliee  and  estates  in  that  county  were  for  the 
most  part  well  affected  to  the  king,  and  easily  discerned 
by  what  fection  the  parliament  was  governed ;  yet  there 
were  a  people  of  an  inferior  degree,  who,  by  good  hus- 
bandry, clothing,  and  other  thriving  arts,  had  gotten  very 
great  fortunes ;  and,  by  degrees,  getting  themselves  into 
the  gentlemen's  estates,  were  angry  that  they  found  not 
themselves  in  the  same  esteem  and  reputation  with  those 
whose  estates  they  bad ;  and  therefore,  with  more  indus- 
try thiui  the  other,  studied  all  ways  to  make  themselves 
considerable.  These,  from  the  beginning,  were  fast 
fiiends  to  the  parliament;  and  many  of  them 'were  now 
intrusted  by  them  as  deputy  lieutenants  in  their  new 
ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  having  found  when  the 
people  were  ripe,  gathered  them  together,  with  a  pur- 
pose on  a  sudden,  before  there  should  be  any  suspicion, 
to  surround  and  surprise  the  marquis  at  Wells.  For 
they  had  always  this  advantage  of  the  king's  party  and 
his  counsels,  that  their  resolutions  were  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than  they  were  ready  to  be  executed,  there  being 
an  absolute  implicit  obedience  in  the  inferior  sort  to 
those  who  were  to  command  them ;  and  their  private 
agents,  with  admirable  industry  and  secrecy,  preparing 
all  persons  and  things  ready  against  a  call.  Whereas 
all  the  king's  counsels  were  with  great  formality  deliber- 
ated before  concluded :  and  then,  with  equal  formality, 
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and  precise  caution  of  the  law,  executed ;  there  being  no 
other  way  to  weigh  down  the  prejudice  that  was  con- 
tracted agaioBt  the  court,  but  by  the  most  bare&ced 
pubtiehing  all  conclusione,  and  fitting  them  to  that  ap- 
parent justice  and  reason,  that  might  prevail  over  the 
most  ordinary  understandings. 
6  When  the  marquis  was  thus  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy 
that  almost  covered  the  whole  kingdom,  his  whole  strength 
was  a  troop  of  horse,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Digby,  son  to 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  and  another  by  sir  Francis  Hawley, 
(both  which  were  levied  in  those  parts  to  attend  the  king 
in  the  north,)  and  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  small  troc^  of 
dragoons,  raised  and  armed  by  sir  Rdph  Hopton  at  his 
own  charge;  and  about  one  hundred  foot  gathered  up  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Henry  Lunsford  towards  a  regiment, 
which  were  likewise  to  have  marched  to  the  king.  These, 
with  the  lord  Pawlet,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
which  were  about  eight  and  twenty  of  the  prime  quality 
there,  with  their  servants  and  retinue,  made  up  the  mar- 
quis's force.  Then  their  proceedings  were  with  that  rare 
caution,  that  upon  advertisement  that  the  active  ministers 
of  that  party  had  appointed  a  general  meeting  at  a  town 
within  few  miles  of  Wells,  sir  Ralph  Hopton  being  ad- 
vised with  his  small  troop  aud  some  volunteer  gentlemen 
to  repair  thither,  aud  to  disappoint  that  convention,  and 
to  take  care  that  it  might  produce  the  least  prejudice  to 
the  king's  service;  before  he  reached  the  place,  those 
gentlemen  who  stayed  behind  (and  by  whose  advice  the 
marquis  thought  it  necessary  absolutely  to  govern  himself, 
that  they  might  see  alt  possible  wariness  was  used  in  the 
.entrance  into  a  war,  which  being  once  entered  into,  he  well 
knew  must  be  carried  on  another  way)  sent  him  word, "  that 
he  should  forbear  any  hostile  act,  otherwise  they  would 
disclaim  whatsoever  he  should  do."  Whereas  otherwise 
the  courage  and  resolution  of  those  few  were  such,  and 
the  cowardice  of  the  undisciplined  seditious  rabble  and 
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their  leaders  was  so  eminent,  that  it  was  very  prohable,  if 
those  few  troops  bad  been  as  actively  disposed  as  their 
commanders  desired,  they  might  have  been  able  to  have 
driven  the  bigots  out  of  the  country  before  they  had  fully 
possessed  the  rest  with  their  own  rancour:  which  may 
be  reasonably  presumed  by  what  followed  shortly  after, 
when  Mr.  Digby,  sir  John  Stawell  and  his  sons,  with 
some  volunteer  gentlemen,  being  in  the  whole  not  above 
fourscore  horse  and  fourteen  dragoons,  charged  a  greater 
body  of  horse,  and  about  six  hundred  foot  of  the  rebels, 
led  by  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  without 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed  seven  in  the  place,  hurt  very 
many,  took  their  chief  officers,  and  as  many  more  prisoners 
as  they  would;  and  so  routed  the  whole  body,  that  six 
men  kept  not  together,  they  having  all  thrown  [down] 
their  arms. 
7  But  this  good  fortune  abated  only  the  courages  of  those 
who  had  run  away,  the  other  making  use  of  this  overthrow 
as  an  argument  of  the  marquis's  bloody  purposes ;  and 
therefore,  in  few  days,  sir  John  Homer  aud  Alexander 
Popham,  being  the  principal  men  of  quality  of  that  party 
in  that  county,  with  the  assistance  of  their  friends  of 
Dorset  and  Devon,  luid  the  city  of  Bristol,  drew  toge- 
ther a  body  of  above  twelve  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot, 
with  some  pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  tbey  appeared  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  over  Wells ;  where  the  marquis,  in  con- 
tempt of  them,  stayed  two  days,  having  only  barricadoed 
the  town ;  but  then,  finding  that  the  few  trained  bands 
which  attended  him  there  were  run  away,  either  to  their 
own  houses  or  to  their  fellows  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and 
hearing  that  more  forces,  or  at  least  better  officers,  were 
coming  from  the  parliament  against  him,  he  retired  in  the 
noon  day,  and  in  the  fece  of  that  rebellious  herd,  from 
Wells  to  Somerton,  and  so  to  Sherborne,  without  any  loss 
or  trouble.  Thither,  within  two  days,  came  to  his  lordnliip 
sir  John  Berkley,  colonel  Ashbumham,  and  other  good 
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officers,  enough  to  have  formed  a  considerable  army,  if 
there  had  been  no  other  want.  But  thej  had  not  been 
long  there,  (and  it  vae  not  easy  to  resolve  wbither  else 
to  go,  they  having  no  reason  to  believe  they  sliould  be 
any  where  more  welcome  than  in  Somersetshire,  from 
whence  they  had  been  now  driven,)  when  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  general  of  the  horse  to  the  parliament,  with  Mr. 
HoUis,  sir  Walter  Ejarl,  and  other  ephori,  and  a  complete 
body  of  seven  thousand  foot  at  least,  ordered  by  Charlee 
Essex,  their  sergeant-nuyor-geDeral,  a  soldier  of  good  ex- 
perience and  reputation  in  the  Low  Countries,  luid  eight 
full  troops  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  captain  Pretty, 
with  four  pieoea  of  cannon,  in  a  very  splendid  equipage, 
came  to  Wells,  and  from  thence  to  Sherborne,  l^e 
marquis,  by  this  time  having  increased  his  foot  to  four 
hundred,  with  which  that  great  army  was  kept  from  en- 
tering that  great  town,  and  persuaded  to  encamp  in 
the  field  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  from  the 
C9Stle,  where  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  the  marquis 
and  his  great^pirited  little  army. 
6  It  could  never  be  understood,  why  that  army  did  not 
then  march  directly  to  Nottingham ;  which  if  it  had 
done,  his  majesty's  few  forces  must  immediately  have 
been  scattered,  and  himself  fled,  or  put  himself  into 
their  hands,  which  there  were  enough  ready  to  have 
advised  him  to  do ;  and  if  he  had  escaped,  he  might 
have  been  pursued  by  one  re^ment  of  horse  till  he 
had  quit[ted]  the  kingdom.  But  God  blinded  his  ene* 
mies,  BO  that  they  made  not  the  least  advance  towards 
Nottingham.  They  [about  the  king]  now  began  to  wish 
that  be  had  stayed  at  York,  and  proposed  bis  return 
thither ;  but  that  was  not  hearkened  to ;  and  they  who 
had  advised  his  stay  there,  and  against  the  advance  to 
Nottingham,  were  more  against  his  return  thither,  as  an 
absolute  flight ;  but  wished  the  advance  of  the  levies, 
and  a  little  patience,  till  it  might  be  discerned  what 
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the  enemy  did  intend  to  do.  In  this  great  anxiety, 
acme  of  the  lords  desired,  "  that  his  msjesty  would 
send  a  message  to  the  parliament,  with  some  overture 
to  incline  them  to  a  treaty;"  which  proposition  was  no 
sooner  made,  but  most  concurred  in  it,  and  no  one  liad 
the  confidence  to  oppose  it.  The  Idng  himself  was  so 
ofiended  at  ft,  that  he  declared,  **  he  would  never  yield 
to  It  ;**  and  brake  up  the  council,  tliat  it  might  he  no 
longer  urged.  But  the  next  day,  when  they  met  again, 
they  renewed  the  same  advice  with  more  earnestness. 
The  earl  of  Soutluunpton,  a  person  of  great  prudence, 
and  a  reputation  at  least  equal  to  any  man's,  pressed 
it,  "  as  a  thing  that  might  do  good,  and  could  do  no 
harm ;"  and  the  king's  reasons,  with  reference  to  the 
insolence  it  would  raise  in  the  rebels,  and  the  dishonour 
that  would  thereby  reflect  upon  himself,  were  aiuwered, 
by  saying  "  their  insolence  would  be  for  the  king's 
advantage ;  and  when  they  should  reject  the  offer  of 
peace,  which  they  believed  they  would  do,  they  would 
make  themselves  the  more  odious  to  the  people,  who 
would  be  thereby  the  more  inclined  to  serve  the  king." 
So  that  they  took  it  as  granted,  that  the  propoeiUon 
would  be  rejected,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  made. 
It  was  [farther]  objected.  *'  that  his  majesty  was  not 
able  to  make  resistance ;  that  the  forces  before  Sher- 
borne, Portsmouth,  and  at  Northampton,  were  three 
several  armies,  the  least  of  which  would  drive  his  ma^ 
jesty  out  of  his  dominions ;  that  it  was  only  in  his 
power  to  choose,  whether,  by  making  a  fair  offer  him- 
self,  he  would  seem  to  make  peace,  which  could  not 
but  render  him  very  gracious  to  the  people,  or  suffer 
himself  to  be  taken  prisoner,  (which  he  would  not  be 
long  able  to  avoid,)  which  would  give  his  enemies  power, 
reputation,  and  authority  to  proceed  against  his  majesty, 
and,  it  might  be,  his  posterity,  according  to  their  own 
1  malice." 
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9  Yet  this  motive  made  no  impression  in  him.  "  For, 
be  said,  no  misfortune,  or  ill  success  that  might  attend 
his  endeavour  of  defending  himself,  could  expose  hira 
to  more  inconveniences  than  a  treaty  at  this  time  de- 
sired by  him,  when  he  must  be  underetood  to  be  willing 
to  yield  to  whatsoever  they  would  require  of  him :  and 
how  modest  they  were  like  to  be,  might  be  judged  by 
their  nineteen  propositions,  which  were  tendered  when 
their  power  could  not  be  reasonably  understood  to  be 
like  so  much  to  exceed  his  majesty's  as  at  this  time 
it  was  evident  it  did ;  and  that,  having  now  nothing 
to  lose  but  his  honour,  he  could  be  only  excusable  to 
the  world  by  using  his  industry  to  the  last  to  oppose 
that  torrent,  which  if  it  [prevailed]  would  overwhelm 
him."  This  composed  courage  and  magnanimity  of  his 
majesty  seemed  too  philosophical,  and  abstracted  from 
the  policy  of  self-preservation,  to  which  men  were  pas- 
sionately addicted :  and  that  which  was  the  king's 
greatest  disadvantage,  how  many  soever  were  of  his 
mind,  (as  some  few,  and  but  few,  there  wen,)  no  man 
durst  publicly  avow  that  he  was  so ;  a  treaty  for  peace 
being  so  popular  a  thing,  that  whosoever  opposed  it 
would  be  sure  to  be,  by  general  consent,  a  declared 
enemy  to  his  country. 
^*  That  which  prevailed  vrith  his  majesty  very  reasonably 
then  (and  indeed  it  proved  equally  advantageous  to  him 
afterwards)  was,  "  that  it  was  most  probable"  (and  his 
whole  fortune  was  to  be  submitted  at  best  to  probabiUties) 
"  that,  out  of  their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  king's 
weakness  and  want  of  power,  the  parliament  would 
refuse  to  treat ;  which  would  be  so  unpopular  a  thing, 
that  as  his  mt^esty  would  highly  oblige  his  people  by 
making  the  offer,  so  they  would  lose  the  hearte  of  them 
by  rejecting  it;  which  alone  would  raise  an  anny  for 
his  majesty.  That  if  they  should  embrace  it,  the  king 
could    not  but   be  a  gainer ;    for  by  the   propositions 
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which  they  should  make  to  him,  he  would  be  able  to 
state  the  quarrel  so  clearly,  that  it  should  be  more 
demoDstrable  to  the  kingdom  than  yet  it  was,  that 
the  war  was,  on  his  majesty's  part,  purely  defensive ; 
since  he  never  had,  and  now  would  not  deny  any  thing, 
which  they  could  in  reason  or  justice  ask  :  that  this  very 
overture  would  necessarily  produce  some  pause,  and 
delay  in  their  preparations,  or  motions  of  their  armies ; 
for  some  debate  it  must  needs  have ;  and  during  that 
time,  men's  minds  would  be  in  suspense ;  whereas  his 
majesty  should  be  so  far  irom  slackening  his  prepara- 
tions, that  he  might  be  more  vigorous  in  them,  by 
hastening  those  levies  Ibr  which  his  commissiong  were 
out."  For  these  reasons,  and  almost  the  concurrent 
desire  and  importunity  of  his  council,  the  king  was 
prevailed  with  to  send  the  earls  of  Southampton  and 
Dorset,  sir  John  Colepepper,  chancellor  of  his  exche- 
quer, and  sir  William  Udall,  (whom  liis  mt^esty  gave 
leave  under  that  pretence  to  intend  the  business  of  his 
own  fortune,)  to  the  two  houses  with  this  message, 
which  was  sent  the  third  day  after  his  standard  was 
set  up: 

II  "  We  have,  with  miBpeakable  grief  of  heart,  long  beheld 
the  diatraotioiis  of  this  our  kingdom.  Our  very  bouI  is  full 
of  anguiah,  until  we  may  find  some  remedy  to  prevent  the 
miseries  which  are  ready  to  overwhelm  thia  whole  nation  by 
a  civil  war.  And  though  alt  our  endeavours,  tending  to  the 
composing  of  those  unhappy  differencea  betwixt  us  and  our 
two  houses  of  parliament,  (though  pursued  by  us  with  all  zeal 
and  sincerity,)  have  been  hitherto  without  that  suooess  we 
hoped  for ;  yet  such  is  our  constant  and  earnest  care  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  that  we  shall  not  be  discouraged 
from  using  any  expedient,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  the  God 
of  mercy,  may  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  peace  and  happiness 
to  all  our  good  subjects.  To  this  end,  observing  that  many 
mistakes  have  arisen  by  the  messages,  petitions,  and  answers, 
betwixt  us  and  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  which  happily 
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may  be  {Herented  by  some  other  way  of  txwitj,  vihirmn  the 
matten  in  differeDoa  may  be  laore  deariy  understood  and 
more  freely  tnuuaoted ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  propound  to 
you,  that  some  fit  persons  msy  be  by  you  enabled  to  treat 
with  the  like  number  to  be  autboriied  by  us,  in  such  a  maimer, 
and  with  auoh  freedom  of  debate,  as  ntay  best  tend  to  tjiat 
happy  oonolusion  which  all  good  men  desire,  tiie  peace  of  tiiB 
kingdom.  Wherein,  as  we  promise,  in  the  word  of  a  bingi 
all  safety  and  enoouragement  to  suoh  as  shall  be  sent  unto 
us,  if  you  shall  choose  the  place  where  we  are,  for  the  treaty, 
which  we  wholly  leave  to  you,  pretsuming  the  like  care  of  the 
safety  of  those  wc  shall  employ,  if  you  shall  name  another 
plaoe;  so  we  assure  you,  and  all  our  good  subjects,  that,  to 
the  best  of  our  understanding,  nothing  shall  be  therein  wanting 
on  our  part,  which  may  advance  the  true  protestant  religion, 
oppose  popery  and  superstition,  secure  the  law  of  the  land, 
(upon  which  is  built  as  well  our  just  prert^ative,  as  the  pro- 
priety and  liber^  of  the  subjeot,)  confirm  all  just  power  and 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  render  us  and  our  people  truly 
happy  by  a  good  understanding  betwixt  us  and  our  two  houses 
of  parhament.  Bring  with  you  as  firm  resolutions  to  do  your 
duty ;  and  let  all  our  good  people  join  with  us  in  our  prayers 
to  Ahnighty  God,  for  his  blessing  upon  this  worii.  If  this 
propofritaon  shall  be  rejected  by  you,  we  have  done  our  duty 
so  amply,  that  God  will  absolve  os  from  the  guilt  of  any  <^ 
that  blood  which  must  be  spilt ;  and  what  opinion  soev^  other 
tn&a  may  have  of  our  power,  we  assure  you  nothing  but  our 
Christian  and  pious  oare  to  prevent  the  efiWon  of  blood  hath 
begot  this  motion ;  our  provision  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
being  such  as  may  secure  us  from  farther  violence,  till  it  please 
God  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  people," 

"  This  message  had  the  same  reception  his  m^eety 
believed  it  would  have ;  and  was  indeed  received  with 
unheard  of  Insolence  and  contempt.  For  the  earl  of 
Southampton  and  sir  John  Colepepper,  desiring  to  ap- 
pear themselves  before  any  notice  should  arrive  of  their 
coming,  made  such  haste,  that  they  were  at  Wratminster 
in  the  morning  shortly  after  the  houses  met.  The  earl 
of  Soutliampton  went  into  the  house  of  peers,  where 
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he  was  Bcarce  eat  down  in  his  place,  when,  with  great 
paanon,  he  was  called  upon  to  withdraw ;  albeit  he  told 
them  he  had  a  measage  to  them  from  the  king,  and 
there  could  be  no  exception  to  his  lordship's  sitting  in 
the  house  upon  their  own  grounds ;  he  having  had  leave 
trova  the  house  to  attend  his  majesty.  However  he 
•was  compelled  to  withdraw;  and  then  they  sent  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  house  to  him,  to  require  his 
message ;  which,  his  lordship  said,  he  was  bj  the  king's 
command  to  deliver  himself,  and  refused  therefore  to  send 
it,  except  the  lords  made  an  order,  that  he  should  not  [de- 
liver it  himself] ;  which  they  did ;  and  thereupon  he  sent 
it  to  them ;  which  they  no  sooner  received,  than  they 
sent  him  word,  "  that  he  should,  at  his  peril,  immedi- 
ately depart  the  town,  and  that  they  would  take  care 
that  their  answer  to  the  message  should  be  sent  to 
him."  And  so  the  earl  of  Southampton  departed  the 
town,  reposing  himself  in  better  company  at  the  house 
of  a  noble  person  seven  or  eight  miles  off.  Whilst  the 
earl  had  this  skirmish  with  the  lords,  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper  attended  the  commons,  forbearing  to  go  into 
the  hoiise  without  leave,  because  there  had  been  an 
order,  (which  is  mentioned  before,)  that  all  the  mem- 
bers, who  were  not  present  at  such  a  day,  should  not 
presume  to  sit  there,  till  they  had  paid  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  given  the  house  eatisiaction  in  the  cause 
of  their  absence.  But  he  sent  word  to  the  speaker, 
"  that  he  had  a  message  from  the  king  to  them,  and 
that  he  desired  to  deliver  it  in  his  place  in  the  house." 
After  some  debate,  (for  there  remuned  jet  some,  who 
thought  it  as  unreasonable  as  irregular  to  deny  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  against  whom  there  had  not  been  the 
least  public  objection,  and  a  privy-counsellor  who  had 
been  in  all  times  used  there  with  great  reverence,  leave 
to  deliver  a  message  from  the  king  in  his  own  place 
as  a   member,)    it    was   absolutely  resolved,    "  that   he 
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should  not  sit  in  the  house,  but  that  he  should  deliver 
his  message  at  the  bar,  and  immediately  withdraw ;" 
which  he  did  accordingly. 

13  And  then  the  two  houses  met  at  a  conference,  and 
read  the  king's  message  with  great  superciliousness; 
and  within  two  days,  with  less  difficulty  and  opposition 
than  can  be  believed,  agreed  upon  their  answer.  The 
king's  messengers,  in  the  mean  time,  being  of  that 
quaUty,  not  receiving  ordinary  civility  from  any  mem- 
bers of  either  house ;  they  who  were  very  willing  to 
have  paid  it,  not  daring  for  their  own  safety  to  come 
near  them ;  uid  the  others  looking  upon  them  as  ser- 
vants to  a  master  whom  they  had,  and  meant  &rther 
to  oppress.  Private  conferences  they  had  with  some 
of  the  principal  governors ;  from  whom  they  received 
no  other  advice,  but  that,  if  the  king  had  any  care  of 
himself  or  his  posterity,  he  should  immediately  come  to 
London,  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  bis  parliament, 
and  comply  iu  whatsoever  they  proposed.  The  answer 
which  they  returned  to  the  king  was  this  : 

14  TU  anawer  of  the  lords  and  common*  to  Ms  majeety'i  meuage  of 

tha  i^th  of  AvgvM,  1641. 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
"  The  lords  and  oommons,  in  pariiament  assembled,  having 
received  your  iniye8ty''B  message  of  the  35th  of  August,  do  with 
muflh  grief  resent  the  dangerous  and  distraoted  state  of  this 
kingdom ;  which  we  have  by  all  means  endeavoured  to  prevent, 
both  by  our  several  advices  and  petitions  to  your  majesty ; 
which  have  been  not  only  without  success,  but  there  hath 
followed  that  which  no  ill  oounael  in  former  times  hath  pro- 
duced, or  any  age  hath  seen,  namely,  those  several  proolaina- 
tions  and  declarations  agwnst  both  the  houses  of  parliament, 
whereby  their  actions  are  declared  treasonable,  and  their  per- 
sons traitors.  And  thereupon  your  majesty  hath  set  up  your 
standard  against  them,  whereby  you  have  put  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  and,  in  them,  this  whole  kingdom,  out  of  your 
protection ;  so  that  until  your  majesty  shall  recall  those  pro- 
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eltunationa  and  declarations,  whereby  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
both  hooBce  of  parliament,  and  their  adherents,  and  aaajstanta, 
and  8uoh  as  have  obeyed  and  executed  their  commands  and 
directions,  acoording  to  their  duties,  are  declared  trutora  or 
otherwise  delinquents :  and  until  the  standard,  set  up  in  por- 
aoance  of  the  said  proclamations  be  taken  down,  your  majesty 
hath  put  us  into  suoh  a  condition,  that,  whilst  we  so  remain, 
we  cannot,  by  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parliament,  the 
public  trust  reposed  in  us,  or  with  the  general  good  and  safety 
of  this  kingdom,  give  your  m^esty  any  other  answer  to  this 
message." 

■5  When  the  king's  messengers  returned  with  this  answer 
to  Nottingham,  all  men  saw  to  what  they  must  trust ; 
and  the  king  believed  he  should  be  no  &rtber  moved 
to  make  addresses  to  them.  And  yet  all  hopes  of  an 
army,  or  any  ability  to  resist  that  violence,  seemed  so 
desperate,  that  he  was  privately  advised  by  those  whom 
he  trusted  as  much  as  any,  and  those  whose  affections 
were  as  entire  to  him  as  any  men's,  to  give  all  other 
thoughts  over,  and  instantly  to  make  all  imaginable 
haste  to  London,  and  to  appear  in  the  parliament-house 
before  they  had  any  expectation  of  him.  And  they 
conceived  there  would  be  more  likelihood  for  him  to 
prevail  that  way,  than  by  any  army  he  was  like  to  raise. 
And  it  must  be  solely  imputed  to  his  mtyesty's  own 
magnanimity,  that  he  took  not  that  course.  However 
he  was  contented  to  make  so  much  iarther  use  of 
their  pride  and  passion,  as  to  give  them  occasion,  by 
another  message,  to  publish  more  of  it  to  the  people ; 
and  therefore,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of  his 
messengers,  he  sent  the  lord  Falkland,  bis  principal 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  reply  to  their  answer  in  these 
words: 

16  "  We  will  not  repeat,  what  means  we  have  used  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  and  distracted  estate  of  the  kingdom,  nor  how 
those  means  have  been  interpreted ;  because,  being  desirous 
to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  we  are  willing  to  decline  alt 
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memoiy  of  former  bittemeaB,  that  might  render  our  offer  of 
a  Ireaty  less  readily  aooepted.  We  nerer  did  dedare,  nor 
ever  intended  to  declare,  both  our  housee  of  parliament  tr&iton, 
or  set  up  our  standard  against  tJiem ;  and  mnch  leas  to  pot 
them  and  this  kingdom  out  of  our  proteotion.  We  utteiiy 
profess  agtunat  it  before  God  and  the  world ;  and,  fartJier 
to  remove  all  possible  somples,  whioh  may  hinder  the  treaty 
BO  much  desired  by  ua,  we  hereby  promise,  so  that  a  day  be 
appointed  by  you  for  the  revoking  of  your  deolarations  against 
all  persons  aa  traitors,  or  oth^rrise,  for  asensting  us ;  we  shall, 
with  all  cheerfulneaa,  upon  the  same  day  recall  our  proclama- 
tions and  deolaratioDs,  and  take  down  our  standard.  In  which 
treafy,  we  shall  be  ready  to  grant  any  thing  tbat  shall  be 
really  for  the  good  of  our  subjects :  conjmiag  you  to  oonader 
the  bleeding  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  dangerous  oondition 
of  En^and,  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  by  these  our  offers  we 
have  declared  onrself  to  do ;  and  assuring  you,  that  our  chief 
dedre,  in  this  world,  is  to  beget  a  good  understanding  and 
mutual  confidence  betwixt  us  and  our  two  houses  of  par^ 
liaroent.'" 

i;  This  meesage  had  no  better  eil^t  or  reception  than 
the  former ;  their  principal  officers  being  sent  down  since 
the  last  message  to  Northampton  to  put  the  army  into  a 
'  readiness  to  march.  And  now  they  required  the  earl  of 
Essex  himself  to  make  haste  thither,  that  no  more  tame 
might  be  lost,  sending  by  the  lord  Falkland,  within  two 
days,  this  answer  to  the  king : 

To  the  king^s  most  excellent  majesty ; 

i8  Th«  hvttAle  otuuwr  wad  petition  of  the  lords  and  cotBmonaoMemhled 

in  parUamoni,  mOo  the  kiag't  last  mesaoffe. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
"  If  we,  the  lords  and  conmions  in  parliament  assembled, 
should  repeat  all  the  ways  we  have  taken,  the  endeavours  we 
have  used,  and  the  expreauons  we  have  made  unto  your  ma- 
jesty, to  prevent  those  distraotiona  and  daJigers  your  majesty 
speaks  of,  we  should  too  much  enlarge  this  reply.  Ther^ore, 
aa  we  humbly,  so  shall  we  only  let  your  majesty  know,  that 
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we  oannot  recede  ftvm  our  former  anewer,  for  the  reawm 
tfaarein  expressed.  For  that  your  majesty  hath  not  tiAen 
down  your  standard,  reealied  your  proolamatiooa  and  dedara- 
tions,  whereby  you  have  declared  the  actions  of  both  hon«ee 
of  pariiament  to  be  treasonable,  and  their  persons  tnutors ; 
and  you  have  published  the  same  sinoe  your  message  of  the 
25th  of  August,  by  your  late  instructions  sent  to  your  com- 
miaRonen  of  array ;  which  standard  being  taken  down,  and 
the  declarations,  proelamations,  and  instructions  recalled,  if 
your  majesty  shall  then,  upon  this  our  humble  petition,  leaving 
your  forces,  retom  unto  your  parliament,  and  reoeive  their 
hithfiil  advice,  your  majesty  will  find  such  expressions  of  our 
fidelities  uid  duties  as  shall  assure  you,  that  your  safety, 
honour,  and  greatness,  can  only  be  found  in  the  affections  of 
year  people,  and  the  sincere  counsels  of  your  parliammt ; 
whose  constant  and  undiecouraged  endeavours  and  consulta- 
tiona  have  passed  through  difficulties  unheard  of,  only  to  secure 
your  kingdoms  from  the  violent  mischieia  and  dangers  now 
ready  to  bll  upon  them,  and  every  part  of  them  ;  who  deserve 
better  of  your  majesty,  and  can  never  allow  themselves  (repre- 
senting likewise  the  whole  kingdom)  to  be  balanced  with  those 
persons,  whose  desperate  dispositions  and  counsels  prevail  still 
to  interrupt  all  our  endeavours  for  the  relieving  of  bleeding 
Ireland ;  as  we  may  fear  our  labours  and  vast  expenses  will 
be  fruitless  to  that  distressed  kingdom.  As  your  presence  is 
thus  humbly  desired  by  us,  so  it  is  our  hope  your  majesty  will  in 
your  reason  believe,  there  is  no  other  way  tlum  ttds,  to  make 
your  majesty's  adt  happy,  and  your  kingdom  safe." 

19  And  lest  this  overture  of  a  treaty  might  be  a  means  to 
allay  and  compose  the  distempers  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  peace  might  not  dishearten 
their  partj,  in  their  preparations  and  contributions  to  the 
war,  the  same  day  they  sent  their  last  answer  to  the 
king,  they  published  this  declaration  to  the  kingdom : 

to  "  Whereas  his  majesty,  in  a  message  received  the  fifth  of 
September,  requires  that  the  parliament  would  revoke  their 
declarations  against  such  persons  as  have  asusted  his  majes^  in 
this  unnatural  war  against  hie  kingdom ;  it  is  this  day  ordered, 
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and  declared  by  the  lords  and  commoius,  that  the  amu,  whioh 
the;  have  beeo  forced  to  take  up,  and  afasU  be  foroed  to  take 
up,  for  the  preservation  of  the  pariiament,  reli^on,  the  lawa  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  ahaU  not  be  laid  down,  until  his  nur 
jesty  shall  withdraw  bis  proteotion  from  such  persons  as  have 
been  voted  by  both  houses  to  be  delinqumts,  or  that  shall  by 
both  houses  be  voted  to  be  delioquents,  and  shall  leave  them  to 
the  justice  of  the  parliament  to  be  proceeded  with  according  to 
their  demerits ;  to  the  end  that  bodi  this  and  suooeeding  gme- 
rations  may  tt^e  warning,  with  what  danger  they  incur  the  like 
heinous  crimes :  and  also  to  the  end  Uiat  tiiose  great  charges 
and  damages,  wherewith  all  the  commonwealth  hath  been  bur- 
dened in  the  premises,  since  his  majesty's  departure  from  the 
parliament,  may  be  borne  by  the  delinquents,  and  other  malig- 
nant and  disaffected  persons :  and  that  all  his  majesty's  good 
and  well  affected  subjects,  who  by  loan  of  monies,  or  otherwise 
at  their  charge,  have  aadsted  the  commonwealth,  or  shall  in  like 
manner  hereafter  assist  the  commonwealth  in  time  of  extreme 
danger,  may  be  repaid  all  sums  of  money  lent  by  them  for  those 
purposes,  and  be  satisfied  their  charges  so  sustuned,  out  of  the 
estates  of  the  said  delinquents,  and  of  the  malignant  and  dis- 
affected party  in  this  kingdom." 
31  This  declaration  did  the  king  no  barm ;  for  besides 
that  it  was  evident  to  all  men  that  the  king  had  done 
whatsoever  wae  in  his  power,  or  could  be  expected  from 
him,  for  the  prevention '  of  a  civil  war,  all  persons  of 
honour  and  quality  plainly  discerned  that  they  had  do 
safety  but  in  the  preservation  of  the  regal  power,  since 
[their]  estates  were  already  disposed  of  by  them  who 
could  declare  whom  they  would  delinquents,  and  who 
would  infallibly  declare  all  such  who  had  not  concarred 
with  them.  And  the  advantage  the  king  received  by 
those  overtures,  and  the  pride,  frowardness,  and  per- 
verseness  of  the  rebels,  is  not  imaginable ;  his  levies  of 
men,  and  all  other  preparations  for  the  war,  being  in- 
credibly advanced  from  the  time  of  his  first  message. 
Prince  Rupert  lay  still  with  the  horse  at  Leicester ;  and 
though  he,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  with  bim, 
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were  discontented  to  that  degree,  upon  the  king's  first 
message  and  desire  of  a  treaty,  as  like  not  only  to  destroy 
all  hopes  of  raising  an  artny,  but  to  sacrifice  those  who 
were  rused,  that  they  were  not  without  some  thoughts, 
at  least  discourses,  of  offering  violence  to  the  principal 
advisers  of  it,  he  now  found  his  numbers  increased,  and 
better  resolved  by  it ;  and  from  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Staffordshire,  came  very  good  recruits  of  foot;  so 
that  bis  camion  and  munition  being  likewise  come  up 
from  York,  within  twenty  ^ys  his  numbers  began  to 
look  towards  an  army ;  and  there  was  another  air  in  all 
men's  faces :  yet  Nottingham  seemed  not  a  good  post  for 
his  majesty  to  stay  longer  at ;  and  therefore,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  the  earl  of  Essex  being  then  with 
his  whole  army  at  Northampton,  his  majesty  marched 
from  Nottingham  to  Derby;  being  not  then  resolved 
whether  to  bend  his  course  to  Shrewsbury  or  Chester, 
not  well  knowing  the  temper  of  those  towns,  in  both 
which  the  parliament  party  had  been  very  active;  but 
resolving  to  sit  down  near  the  borders  of  Wales,  where 
the  power  of  the  parliament  bad  been  least  prevalent,  and 
where  some  regiments  of  foot  were  levying  for  his  ser- 
vice. Before  his  leaving  Nottingham,  as  a  farewell  to 
his  hopes  of  a  treaty,  and  to  make  the  deeper  sense  and 
impression  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  of  those  who  had 
so  pertinaciously  rejected  it.  his  majesty  sent  this  message 
to  the  bouses : 
33  "  Who  h&TB  taken  most  ways,  used  most  endeavours,  and 
made  most  real  expressions  to  prevent  the  present  distractions 
aod  dangers,  let  all  the  world  judge,  as  well  by  former  passages, 
as  by  our  two  last  messages,  which  have  been  bo  jruitlesa,  that, 
though  we  have  descended  to  desire  aod  press  it,  not  so  much  as 
a  treaty  can  be  obtained ;  milees  we  would  denude  ourself  of  all 
force  to  defend  ua  from  a  visible  strength  marohing  against  us ; 
and  admit  those  persons  as  traiton  to  ub,  who,  aooording  to 
their  duty,  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  the  law,  have  ap- 
peared ID  defence  of  us,  th«r  king  and  liege  lord,  (whom  we  ore 
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bound  in  ooomienoe  mhI  hooour  to  prwerre,)  though  we  dia- 
olaimed  aU  our  proolamatioiu,  and  dedarationjB,  and  the  creotiiig 
of  our  standard,  as  agaiiut  our  parliament.  All  we  have  now 
left  in  our  power,  is  to  express  the  deep  sense  we  have  of  the 
public  miMty  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  is  involved  that  of  our 
distressed  protestants  of  Ireland ;  and  to  apply  ourself  to  our 
neoeesaiy  defence,  wherein  we  wholly  rely  upon  the  providence  of 
ihA,  the  jiutioe  of  our  cause,  fuid  the  afEeoticm  of  our  good 
people ;  so  &r  we  are  frtHn  putting  them  out  of  onr  protection. 
When  you  shidl  desire  a  treaty  <^  us,  we  shaU  piously  remember 
whose  blood  is  to  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel,  and  cheerfully  embraoe 
it.  And  as  no  other  reason  induced-  us  to  leare  our  city  of 
London,  but  Uiat  with  honour  and  safety  we  oould  not  stay 
there ;  nor  [to]  ruse  any  force,  but  for  the  necessary  defence  of 
our  person  and  the  law,  against  levies  in  opposition  to  both ;  so 
we  shall  suddenly  and  most  willingly  return  to  the  one,  and 
disband  the  other,  as  soon  as  those  causes  shall  be  removed. 
The  God  of  heaven  direct  you,  and  in  mercy  divert  those  judg- 
ments which  hang  over  this  nation ;  and  so  deal  with  us  and 
our  posterity,  as  we  decdre  the  preservation  and  advwioemeat 
of  Uie  true  proteetant  religion ;  the  law,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  Uie  just  rights  of  pariiament,  and  the  peace  of  Uie 
kingdom.** 

33  When  the  king  came  to  Derby,  he  received  clear 
infonnation  from  the  well  affected  party  in  Shrewsbury, 
that  that  town  was  at  his  devotion ;  and  that  the  very 
rumour  of  hia  majesty's  purpose  of  coming  thither  had 
driven  away  all  those  who  were  moat  inclined  to  sedition. 
And  therefore,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  strong  and  plea- 
sant situation  of  it,  (one  side  being  defended  by  the 
Severn,  the  other  having  a  secure  passage  into  Wales, 
the  confines  of  Montgomeryshire  extending  very  near 
the  town,)  as  for  the  correspondence  with  Worcester, 
of  which  city  he  hoped  well,  and  that,  by  his  being  at 
Shrewsbury,  he  should  be  as  well  able  to  secure  Chester, 
as  by  carrying  his  whole  trun  so  &r  north ;  besides  that 
the  other  might  give  some  apprehension  of  his  going 
into  Treland,  which  had  been  formeriy  mentioned,  his 
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miyesty  resolved  for  that  town ;  &ad,  after  ODe  day's  stay 
at  Derby,  by  easy  marches  he  went  thither,  drawing  his 
whole  small  forces  to  a  rendezvous  by  Wellington,  s 
day's  march  short  of  Shrewsbury;  and  that  being  the 
first  time  that  they  were  together,  his  miyesty  then 
caused  his  military  orders  for  the  discipline  and  go- 
vemment  of  the  army  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each 
r^ment;  and  then,  which  is  not  fit  ever  to  be  forgotten, 
putting  himself  in  the  middle,  where  he  might  be  best 
heard,  not  much  unlike  the  emperor  Tiajan,  who,  when 
he  made  Siira  great  marshal  of  the  empire,  gave  him  a 
sword,  saying,  "  Receive  this  sword  of  me ;  and  if  I 
command  as  I  ought,  employ  it  in  my  defence ;  if  I  do 
otherwise,  draw  it  against  me,  and  take  my  life  from 
me,"  his  miyesty  made  this  speech  to  his  soldiers : 

14  "  G^tlemen,  you  have  heard  those  orders  read :  it  is  your 
part,  in  your  several  places,  to  observe  them  exactly.  The  time 
oaanot  be  long  before  we  come  to  action,  therefore  you  have  the 
more  reason  to  be  oareful :  and  I  must  tell  you,  I  shall  be  very 
severe  in  the  punishing  of  those,  of  what  condition  soever,  who 
transgress  these  iiurbiiotions.  I  cannot  suspect  your  courage 
and  restJutJon ;  your  conscience  and  your  loyalty  hath  brought 
yoo  hither,  to  fight  for  your  religion,  your  king,  and  the  laws  of 
tite  land.  Yon  shall  meet  with  no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of 
them  Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  atheists ;  such  who  desire  to 
destroy  both  church  and  state,  and  who  have  already  condemned 
you  to  ruin  for  beii^  loyal  to  us.  That  you  may  see  what  use  I 
mean  to  moke  of  your  valour,  if  it  please  Qod  to  bless  it  with 
success,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publish  my  resolution  to  you  in  a 
protestation ;  which  when  you  have  heard  me  make,  you  will 
believe  you  cannot  fight  in  a  better  quarrel ;  in  which  I  promise 
to  live  and  die  with  you." 

15  The  protestation  his  m^esty'was  then  pleased  to  make 
waa  in  these  words : 

30     "  I  do  promise  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I 

hope  for  his  blessing  and  prcteoljon,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost 

of  my  power,  defend  and  muntain  the  true  reformed  protestant 
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religion  eatt^Uehed  in  Uie  church  of  EngUuid,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die. 

37  "  I  dedre  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  that 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  by  them  preserved 
with  the  same  care  as  my  own  just  rights.  And  if  it  please  God, 
by  his  blessing  upon  this  army,  raised  for  my  necessary  defence, 
to  preserve  tne  from  this  rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully 
promise,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  m^ntain  the  juSt  privii^^es  and 
freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
land  to  my  utmost  power;  and  particularly,  to  observe  inviolably 
the  laws  consented  to  by  me  this  paj-liatnent.  In  the  mean 
while,  if  this  time  of  war,  and  the  great  necessity  and  starts 
I  am  now  driven  to,  beget  any  violation  of  those,  I  hope  it  ^utll 
be  imputed  by  God  and  men  to  the  authors  of  this  war,  and  not 
to  me ;  who  have  so  eamestly  laboured  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  this  kingdom. 

38  "  When  I  willingly  fail  in  these  particulars,  I  will  expect  no 
lud  or  relief  from  any  man,  or  protection  from  heaven.  Bat  in 
this  resolution,  I  hope  for  the  cheerful  assistanoe  of  all  good 
mffli,  and  am  confident  of  God''s  blessing." 

39  This  protestation,  and  the  manner  and  solemnity  of 
making  it,  gave  not  more  life  and  encouragement  to  the 
little  army,  than  it  did  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants  of  those  parts ;  into  whom  the 
parliament  had  infiiaed,  that,  if  his  majesty  prevailed  by 
force,  he  would,  with  the  same  power,  abolish  all  those 
good  laws  which  had  been  made  this  parliament ;  so 
that  they  looked  upon  this  protestation  aa  a  more  ample 
security  for  their  ei^oying  the  benefit  of  those  acts,  than 
the  royal  assent  he  had  before  given.  And  a  more  ge- 
neral and  passionate  expression  of  aflection  cannot  be 
imagined  than  he  received  by  the  people  of  those  coun- 
ties of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire,  as  be  passed ;  or 
a  better  reception,  than  he  found  at  Shrewsbury ;  into 
which  town  he  entered  on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

30  It  will  be,  and  was  then,  wondered  at,  that  since  the 
parliament  had  a  full  and  well  formed  army  before  the 
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king  had  one  fiiU  regiment,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
himself  come  to  Northampton  some  days  before  his 
majesty  went  from  Nottingham,  his  lordship  neither  dis- 
quieted the  king  whilst  he  stayed  there,  nor  gave  him 
any  diBtnrbence  in  his  march  to  Shrewsbury ;  which  if 
he  had  done,  he  might  either  have  taken  him  prisoner, 
or  so  dispersed  his  small  power,  that  it  would  never  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  gott«n  an  army  together. 
But  as  the  earl  had  not  yet  received  his  instructions,  so 
they,  upon  whom  he  depended,  avoided  that  expedition 
out  of  mere  pride,  and  contempt  of  the  king's  forces ; 
and  upon  a  presumption,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  raise  such  a  power  as  would  be  able  to  look 
their  army  in  the  face ;  but  that,  when  he  had  in  vain 
tried  all  other  ways,  and  those,  who  not  only  followed 
him  upon  their  own  charges,  but  supported  those  who 
were  not  able  to  bear  their  own,  (for  hia  army  was 
maintained  and  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
served  likewise  in  their  own  persons,)  were  grown  weary 
and  unable  longer  to  bear  that  burden,  his  nuyesty  would 
he  forced  to  put  himself  into  their  arms  for  protection 
and  subsistence ;  and  such  a  victory  without  blood  had 
crowned  all  their  designs.  And  if  their  army,  which  they 
pretended  to  raise  only  for  their  defence,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person,  had  been  able  to  prevent  the 
king's  raising  any ;  or  if  the  king,  in  that  melancholique 
conjuncture  at  Nottingham,  had  returned  to  Whitehall, 
he  had  justified  all  their  proceedings,  and  could  never 
after  have  refused  to  yield  to  wliatsoever  they  proposed. 
31  And  it  is  most  certain  that  the  common  soldiers  of 
the  army  were  generally  persuaded  that  they  should 
never  be  brought  to  fight,  but  that  the  king  was  in 
truth  little  better  than  imprisoned  by  evil  counsellors, 
malignants,  delinquents,  and  cavaliers,  (the  tertfis  applied 
to  his  whole  party,)  and  would  gladly  come  to  his  parlia- 
ment if  he  could  break  from  tliat  company ;  which  he 
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would  undoubtedly  do,  if  their  armj  came  once  to  such 
a.  distance  that  his  majesty  might  make  BlO.  escape  to 
them.  And  in  this  kind  of  discourse  thej  were  so  sot- 
tish, that  they  were  persuaded,  that  thoee  persons,  of 
whose  piety,  honour,  and  integrity  they  had  received 
heretofore  the  greatest  testimony,  were  now  turned  por- 
piets ;  and  that  the  small  army,  and  forces  the  king  had, 
consisted  of  no  other  than  papists.  Insomuch  as  truly 
those  of  the  king's  party  who  promised  themselves  any 
support  but  from  the  oomfort  of  their  own  consdences, 
or  relied  upon  any  other  means  than  from  Grod  Almighty, 
could  hardly  have  made  their  expectations  appear  rea- 
sonable ;  for  they  were  in  truth  possessed  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

3a  Portsmouth,  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  town  then 
in  the  kingdom,  was  surrendered  to  them ;  colonel 
Goring,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  though  he 
had  seemed  to  be  so  long  resolved  and  prepared  to 
expect  a  siege,  and  had  been  supplied  with  monies  ao-  - 
cording  to  his  own  proposal,  was  brought  so  low,  that  he 
gave  it  up,  only  for  liberty  to  transport  himself  beyond 
seas,  and  for  his  officers  to  repair  to  the  king.  And  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  there  might  be  no  more  occasion 
to  mention  him  hereafter,  after  this  repeated  treachery ; 
and  that  his  incomparable  dexterity  and  sagacity  had  not 
prevailed  so  for  over  those  who  had  been  so  often  de- 
ceived by  him,  as  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
speak  at  large  of  him  more  than  once  before  this  dis- 
course comes  to  an  end. 

33  The  marquis  of  Hertford,  though  he  had  so  much  di»- 
credited  the  earl  of  Bedford's  soldiery,  and  disheartened 
.his  great  army,  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  (after  lying  in 
the  fields  four  or  five  nights  within  less  than  cannon  shot 
of  the  castle  and  town,  and  after  having  refiised  to  fight 
a  duel  with  the  marquis,  to  which  he  provoked  him  by  a 
challenge)  sent  sir  John  Norcot,  under  pretence  of  a  treaty 
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and  the  godly  care  to  avoid  the  efiusion  of  Ghriatiah 
blood,  in  pliun  English  to  desire  "  that  he  might  fairly 
and  peaceably  draw  olf  his  forces,  and  march  away ;"  the 
which,  how  reasonable  a  request  soever  it  was,  the  mar- 
quis refosed;  sending  them  word,  "that  as  they  came 
thither  upon  their  own  counsels,  so  they  should  get  ofT 
as  they  couM ;"  and  at  last  they  did  draw  off,  and  march 
above  a  dozen  miles  for  repose ;  leaving  the  marquis  for 
some  weeks  undisturbed  at  Sherborne :  yet  when  he 
heiird  of  the  loss  of  Portsmouth,  the  relief  whereof  was 
his  principal  business,  and  so  that  those  forces  would 
probably  be  added  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  by  their 
saccess  give  maeh  courage  to  his  bashful  army,  and  tltat 
a  good  regiment  of  horse  which  he  expected  (for  sir  John 
Byron  had  sent  him  word  from  Oxford  that  he  would 
march  towards  him)  was  retired  to  the  king;  and  that 
the  committees  were  now  so  busy  in  the  several  counties, 
that  the  people  in  all  places  declared  for  the  parliament ; 
and  more  particularly  some  strong  and  populous  towns  in 
Somerseiehire ;  as  Taunton,  Wellington,  and  Dunatar- 
Castle ;  by  reason  whereof  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  increase  his  strength  ;  he  resolved  to  leave  Sher- 
borne, where  his  stay  could  no  way  advance  the  king's 
service,  and  to  t^  all  ways  to  get  to  his  majesty.  But 
when  he  came  to  Minhead,  a  port-town,  from  whence  he 
made  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  transport  himself 
and  his  company  into  Wales,  he  found  the  people  both 
of  the  town  and  county  so  disaffected,  that  all  tlie  boats, 
of  which  there  used  always  to  be  great  store,  by  reason 
of  the  trade  for  cattle  and  com  with  Wales,  were  indus- 
triously sent  awaj,  save  only  two ;  so  that  the  earl  of 
Bedford  having  taken  new  heart,  and  being  within  four 
miles  with  his  army,  bis  lordship,  with  his  small  cannon 
and  few  foot,  with  the  lord  Pawlet,  lord  Seymour,  and 
some  gentlemen  of  Somersetshire,  transported  himeelf 
into  Ghunorganshire ;  leaving  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John 
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Berkley,  Mr.  Digby,  and  some  other  officers  with  their 
horse,  (consiHting  of  about  one  hundred  and  tweaty,)  to 
inarch  into  Cornwall,  in  hope  to  find  that  county  better 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

H  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  thinking  those 
few  fugitives  not  worth  his  ferther  care,  arid  that  they 
would  be  easily  apprehended  by  the  committee  of  the 

"  militia,  which  was  veiy  powerful  in  Devon  and  Comvfall, 
contented  himself  with  having  driven  away  the  marquis, 
and  so  expelled  all  hope  of  raising  an  army  for  the  king 
in  the  west ;  and  retired  with  his  forces  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  as  sir  William  Waller  had  done  from  Portsmouth ; 
flo  that  as  it  was  not  expected  that  the  forces  alxtut  his 
majesty  could  be  able  to  defisnd  him  against  so  puissant  an 
army,  so  It  was  not  ima^nable  that  he  could  receive  any 
addition  of  strength  from  any  other  parts.  For  wherever 
they  found  any  person  of  quality  inclined  to  the  king,  or 
but  disinclined  to  them,  they  immediately  seized  upon  his 
person,  and  sent  him  in  great  triumph  to  the  parliament ; 
who  committed  him  to  prison,  with  all  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity. 

15  Thus  they  took  prisoner  the  lord  Montague  of  Bough- 
ton,  at  his  honse  in  Northamptonshire,  a  person  of  great 
reverence,  being  above  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  of  un- 
blemished reputation,  for  declaring  himself  unsatisfied 
with  their  disobedient  and  undutiful  proceedings  against 
the  king,  and  more  expressly  against  their  ordinance  for 
the  militia ;  and  notwithstanding  that  he  had  a  brother 
of  the  house  of  peers,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  a  nepliew, 
the  lord  Kimbolton,  who  had  as  full  a  power  in  that 
council  as  any  man,  and  a  son  in  the  house  of  commons 
vei^  unlike  his  father ;  hia  lordship  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  a  close  prisoner ;  and,  though  he  was  af^rwards 
remitted  to  more  air,  he  continued  a  prisoner  to  his 
death. 

Thus  they  took  prisoner  in  Oxfordshire  the  earl  of 
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Berkebire,  and  three  or  four  principal  gentlemeD  of  that 
county;  and  committed  them  to  the  Tower,  for  no  other 
reason  but  wishing  well  to  the  king ;  for  they  never  ap- 
peared in  the  least  action  in  his  service.  And  thus  thej 
took  prisoner  the  earl  of  Bath  in  Devonshire,  who  neither  - 
liad,  or  ever  meant  to  do  the  king  the  least  service ;  but 
only  out  of  the  morosity  of  his  own  nature,  had  before,  in 
the  bouse,  expressed  himself  not  of  their  mind ;  and  car- 
ried him^  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  Devon  and 
Somerset,  with  a  strong  guard  of  horse,  to  London; 
where,  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  rudeness  and 
reproach  of  the  common  people,  who  called  them  traitors 
and  rebels  to  the  parliament,  and  pursued  them  with  such 
usage  as  they  use  to  the  most  infamous  malefactors,  they 
were,  without  ever  being  examined,  or  charged  with  any 
particular  crime,  committed  to  several  prisons ;  so  that 
not  only  all  the  prisons  about  London  were  quickly  filled 
with  persons  of  honour,  and  great  reputation  for  sobriety 
and  integrity  to  their  counties,  but  new  prisons  were  made 
for  their  reception ;  and,  which  was  a  new  and  barbarous 
invention,  very  many  persons  of  very  good  quality,  both  of 
the  clei^  and  laity,  were  committed  to  prison  on  board 
the  ships  in  the  river  of  Thames ;  where  they  were  kept 
under  decks,  and  no  friend  suffered  to  come  to  them ;  by 
which  many  lost  their  lives.  And  that  the  loss  of  their 
liberty  might  not  be  all  their  punishment,  it  was  the  usual 
course,  and  very  few  escaped  it,  after  any  man  was  com- 
mitted as  a  notorious  malignant,  (which  was  the  brand,) 
tliat  bis  estate  and  goods  were  seized  or  plundered,  by  an 
order  from  the  house  of  commons,  or  some  committee,  or 
the  soldiers,  who  in  their  march  took  the  goods  of  all 
ca£holi<s  and  eminent  malignants  as  lawful  prize ;  or  by 
the  fury  and  license  of  the  common  people,  who  were  in 
all  places  grown  to  that  barbarity  and  rage  against  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  (under  the  style  of  cavaliers,)  that  it 
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■  was  not  safe  for  udj  to  live  at  their  faouaes  who  weie 
taken  notice  of  as  no  votaries  to  the  parliament. 

37  So  the  common  people  (no  doubt  b;  [the]  advice  of 
their  superiors)  in  Essex  on  a  sudden  beset  the  honae  of 
sir  John  Lucas,  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  that  county, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  aflfection  to  the  king,  being  a 
gentleman  of  the  privj  chamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
and,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  going  to  the  king,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  all  his  horses  and  arms,  seized  upon 
his  person,  and  used  him  with  all  possible  indignities,  not 
without  some  threats  to  murder  him :  and  when  the 
mayor  of  Colchester,  whither  he  vras  brought,  with  more 
himianity  than  the  rest,  ofiered  to  keep  him  prisoner  in 
his  own  house  till  the  pleasure  of  Che  parliament  should 
be  farther  known,  they  compelled  him,  for  he  was  willing 
to  be  compelled,  to  send  htm  to  the  common  gaol ;  where 
he  remained,  glad  of  that  security,  till  the  house  of  com- 
mons removed  him  to  another  prison,  (without  ever  charg- 
ing him  with  any  crime,)  having  sent  all  his  horses  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  that  army. 

3^  At  the  same  time  the  same  rabble  entered  the  house 
of  the  countess  of  Rivers,  near  Colchester,  for  no  other 
ground  than  that  she  was  a  papist ;  and  in  few  hours  dis- 
fumished  it  of  all  the  goods  which  had  been  many  years 
with  great  curiosity  providing,  and  were  not  of  less  value 
than  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  the  countess  herself 
hardly  escaping,  after  great  insolence  had  been  used  to 
her  person :  and  [she]  could  never  receive  any  reparation 
from  the  parliament ;  so  that  these  and  many  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  in  London  and  the  parts  adja^ 
cent,  gave  sufficient  evidence  to  all  men  how  little  else 
they  were  to  keep  who  meant  to  preserve  their  alle^^iance 
and  integrity  in  the  full  vigour. 

39  I  must  not  forget,  though  it  cannot  be  remembered 
without  much  horror,  that  this  strange  uildfire  among 
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the  people  via&  not  so  much  and  so  furiously  kindled  by 
the  breath  of  the  parliament,  aa  of  the  cletgy,  who  both 
administered  fuel  and  bloved  the  coals  in  the  houses  too. 
These  men  having  creeped  into,  and  at  last  driven  all 
learned  and  orthodox  men  from,  the  pnlpits,  had,  as  is 
before  remembered,  from  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
ment, under  the  notion  of  reformation  and  extirpating  of 
popery,  infused  seditionB  incIinationB  into  the  hearts  of 
men  against  the  present  government  of  the  church,  with 
many  libelloos  invectives  against  the  state  too.  But  since 
the  raising  an  army,  and  rejecting  the  king's  last  overture 
of  a  treaty,  they  contained  themselves  within  no  bounds ; 
and  as  freely  and  without  control  inveighed  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  as  they  had  before  against  the  worst 
malignant ;  profanely  and  blasphemously  applying  what- 
soever had  been  spoken  and  declared  by  God  himself  or 
the  prophets,  against  the  most  wicked  and  impious  kings, 
to  incense  and  stir  up  the  people  against  their  most  gra- 
cious sovereign. 
40  There  are  monuments  enough  in  the  seditious  sermons 
at  that  time  printed,  and  in  the  memories  of  men,  of 
others  not  printed,  of  such  wresting  and  perverting  of 
scripture  to  the  odious  purposes  of  the  preacher,  that 
(Hous  men  will  not  look  over  without  trembling.  One 
takes  his  text  out  of  Moses's  words  in  the  3ad  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  the  29th  verse ;  Consecrate  yourselves  to-de^ 
to  the  Lord,  even  every  man  upon  his  son,  and  upon  kit 
brother,  that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  a  Messing  this  day  : 
and  from  thence  incites  his  auditory  to  the  utmost  pro- 
secution of  those,  under  what  relation  soever  of  blood, 
neighbourhood,  dependence,  who  concurred  not  in  the 
reformation  proposed  by  the  parliament.  Another  makes 
as  bold  with  David's  words,  in  the  istChron.  chap.  xxii. 
verse  16.  Arise  there/ore,  and  be  doing:  and  from  thence 
assures  them,  it  was  not  enough  to  wish  well  to  the  par- 
liament ;  if  they  brought  not  their  purse  as  well  as  their 
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prayers,  and  their  hands  as  well  as  their  hearts,  to  the 
assistance  of  it,  the  duty  in  the  text  was  not  performed. 
There  [were]  more  than  Mr.  Marsliall,  who  from  the 
23d  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Judges,  Curse  ye  Meroz^ 
said  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty ;  presumed  to  inveigh 
against,  and  in  plain  terms  to  pronounce  God's  own  curse 
against  all  those  who  came  not,  with  their  utmost  power 
and  strength,  to  destroy  and  root  out  all  the  malignanta 
who  in  any  degree  opposed  the  parliament, 

41  There  was  one,  who  ftom  the  48th  chapter  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  and  the  loth  verse.  Cursed  be  he  that 
keepeth  back  his  stoord  from  blood,  reproved  those  who 
gave  any  quarter  to  the  king's  soldiers.  And  another 
out  of  the  5th  verse  of  the  2jth  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
Take  away  the  wicked  from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne 
shall  be  established  in  righteousness,  made  it  no  lees  a  case 
of  conscience  hy  force  to  remove  the  evil  counsellors 
from  the  king,  (with  bold  intimation  what  might  be  done 
to  the  king  himself,  if  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
removed,)  than  to  perform  any  Christian  duty  that  is 
enjoined.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  insert  all  the  impious 
madness  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  complaint  of  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  might  most  truly  and  seasonably  have  been 
ajjplied ;  There  is  a  conspiraof  of  her  prophets  in  the 
midst  thereof,  like  a  roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey ;  they 
have  devoured  souls ;  they  have  taken  the  treasure  and  pre- 
cious t/tings ;  they  have  made  her  many  vndows  in  the  midst 
thereof     Ezek.  xxii.  25, 

4a  It  was  the  complaint  of  Erasmus  of  the  clergy  in  his 
time,  that  when  princes  were  inclinable  to  wars,  alitts  e 
sacro  suggesto  promittit  omnium  admissorum  condonationem, 
alius  promittit  certam  victoriam,  prophetarum  voces  ad  rem 
impiam  detorqucns.  Tarn  beUaces  condones  aiidiciinas, 
says  he.     And  indeed  no  good  Christian  can  without 
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horror  think  of  those  miDiBters  of  the  church,  who,  by 
their  function  being  mesaengers  of  peace,  were  the  only 
trumpets  of  war,  and  incendiaries  towards  rebellion.  How 
much  more  Christian  was  that  Athenian  nun  in  Plutarch, 
and  how  shall  she  rise  up  in  judgment  against  those  men, 
who,  when  Alcibiades  was  condemned  by  the  public  jus- 
tice of  the  state,  and  a  decree  made  that  all  the  religious 
priests  and  women  should  ban  and  curse  him,  stoutly 
refused  to  perform  that  office ;  answering,  "  that  she  was 
professed  religious,  to  prajf  and  to  ^ess,  not  to  curse  and 
to  ban."  And  if  the  person  and  the  place  can  improve 
and  aggravate  the  offence,  (as  without  doubt  it  doth,  botli 
before  Grod  and  man,)  methinks  the  preaching  treason 
and  rebellion  out  of  the  pulpit  should  be  worse  than  the 
advancing  it  in  the  market,  as  much  as  poisoning  a  man 
at  the  communion  would  be  worse  than  murdering  him 
at  a  tavern.  And  it  may  be,  in  that  catalogue  of  sins 
which  the  zeal  of  some  men  hath  thought  to  be  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  may  not  be  any  one  more 
reasonably  thought  to  be  such,  than  a  minister  of  Christ's 
turning  rebel  against  his  prince,  (which  is  a  most  noto- 
rious apostasy  agaioat  his  order,)  and  bis  preaching  rebel- 
lion to  the  people  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  which, 
adding  blasphemy  and  pertinacy  to  his  apostasy,  hath 
all  the  marks  by  which  good  men  are  taught  to  avoid 
that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
43  Within  three  or  four  days  after  the  king's  remove  from 
Nottingham,  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his  whole  army,  re- 
moved from  Northampton,  and  marched  towards  Wor- 
cester ;  of  which  his  majesty  bad  no  sooner  intelligence, 
than  he  sent  prince  Rupert,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
horse,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  towards  that  city ; 
as  well  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  as  to  give  all 
assistance  to  that  place,  which  had  declared  good  affec- 
tions to  bim ;  at  least  to  countenance  and  secure  the 
retreat  of  those  gentlemen,  who  were  there  raising  forces 
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for  the  king;  bat  especially  to  join  with  sir  John  Byron, 
whom  bis  nuyesty  had  sent,  in  the  end  of  August,  to 
Oxford,  to  convey  some  money,  which  had  been  secretly 
brought  from  London  thither,  to  his  majesty.  And  he, 
after  some  small  disasters  in  his  march,  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  country  people,  who  were  encouraged  by  the 
agents  for  the  parliament,  and  seconded  by  the  officers 
of  the  militia,  came  safe  with  his  charge  to  Worcester; 
where  he  had  been  very  few  hours,  when  a  strong  party 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  being  sent  by  the  earl  of  Essex, 
under  the  command  of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  to  the  lord 
Say,  came  to  surprise  the  town ;  which  was  open  enough 
to  have  been  entered  in  many  places,  though  in  some  it 
had  an  old  decayed  wall,  and  at  the  most  usual  and  fre- 
quented entrances  into  the  city  weak  and  rotten  gates 
to  be  shut,  but  without  either  lock  or  bolt  - 
^  Yet  this  doughty  commander,  coming  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  small  guard  which  had  watched,  con- 
ceiving all  to  be  secure,  were  gone  to  rest,  and  being 
within  musket  shot  of  the  gate  before  he  was  discovered, 
finding  that  weak  door  shut,  or  rather  closed  against 
him,  and  not  that  quick  appearance  of  a  party  within  the 
town,  as  he  promised  himself,  without  doing  any  barm, 
retired  in  great  disorder,  and  with  so  much  baste,  that 
the  wearied  horse,  sent  out  presently  to  attend  him,  could 
not  overtake  any  of  his  trun ;  so  that  when  prince  Ru- 
pert came  thither,  they  did  not  conceive  any  considerable 
party  of  the  enemy  to  be  near.  However  his  highness 
resolved  to  retire  from  thence,  as  soon  as  he  should  re- 
ceive perfect  intelligence  of  the  motion  of  the  enemy, 
or  where  certainly  he  was,  when  on  the  sudden,  being 
reposing  himself  on  the  ground  with  prince  Maurice  his 
brother,  the  lord  Digby,  and  the  principal  officers,  in 
the  field  before  the  town,  some  of  his  wearied  troops  (for 
they  had  had  a  long  march)  being  by,  but  the  rest  and 
most  of  the  officers  being  in  the  town,  he  espied  a  fair 
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body  of  horse,  oonaisting  of  near  five  hundred,  nuirohing 
in  very  good  order  up  a  lane  within  musket  shot  of  him. 
In  this  confusion,  they  had  scarce  time  to  get  upon  their 
hones,  and  none  to  consult  of  what  was  to  be  done,  or 
to  put  themselves  into  their  several  places  of  command. 
And,  it  may  be,  it  was  well  tbey  had  not ;  for  if  all  those 
officers  bad  been  in  the  heads  of  their  several  troops,  it 
IB  not  impoBsible  it  might  have  been  worse.  But  the 
prince  instantly  declaring,  "that  fae  would  charge;"  his 
brother,  the  lord  Digby,  commissary  general  Wilmot,  sir 
John  Byron,  sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  all  those  officers  and 
gentlemen  whose  troops  were  not  present  or  ready,  put 
themselves  next  the  prince;  the  other  wearied  troops 
coming  in  order  after  them. 
45  And  in  this  manner  the  prince  charged  them  as  so(m 
as  they  came  out  of  the  lane;  and  being  seconded  by 
this  handful  of  good  men,  though  the  rebels  being  gal- 
lantly led  by  colonel  Sandys,  (a  gentleman  of  Kent,  and 
the  son  of  a  worthy  &ther,)  and  completely  armed  both 
for  offence  and  defence,  stood  well ;  yet  in  a  short  time 
many  of  their  beet  men  being  billed,  and  colonel  Sandys 
himself  fidling  with  his  hurts,  the  whole  body  was  routed, 
fled,  and  was  pursued  by  the  conquerors  for  the  space  of 
above  a  mile.  The  number  of  the  slain  were  not  many, 
not  above  forty  or  fifty,  and  those  most  officers ;  for  their 
anna  were  so  good,  that  in  the  charge  they  were  not  to 
be  easily  killed,  and  in  the  chase  the  goodness  of  their 
horse  made  it  impossible.  Colonel  Sandys,  who  died 
shcnlly  after  of  his  wounds,  captain  Wingste,  who  was 
the  more  known  by  being  a  member  of  the  bouse  of 
commons,  though  taken  notice  of  for  having  in  that 
char^  behaved  himself  stoutly,  and  two  or  three  Scotch 
officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  king's  party  none 
of  name  was  lost :  commissary  g^ieral  Wilmot  hurt  with 
a  sword  in  the  dde,  and  sir  Lewis  Dives  in  the  shoulder, 
and  two  or  three  other  officers  of  inferior  note ;  none 
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miscanyiog  of  their  wounds,  which  was  the  more  strange 
for  that,  by  reason  they  expected  cot  an  encounter, 
there  was  not,  on  the  prince's  side,  a  piece  of  armour 
worn  that  day,  and  but  few  pistols ;  so  that  most  of  the 
hurt  that  was  done  was  by  the  sword.  Six  or  seven 
comets  [of  the  enemy's]  were  taken,  and  many  good 
horses,  and  some  arms ;  for  they  who  ran  away  made 
themselves  as  light  as  they  could, 
46  This  rencounter  proved  of  unspeakable  advantage  and 
benefit  to  the  king.  For  it  being  the  first  action  his 
horse  had  been  brought  to,  and  that  party  of  the  enemy 
being  the  most  picked  and  choice  men,  it  gave  bis  troops 
great  courage,  and  rendered  the  name  of  prince  Rupert 
very  terrible,  and  exceedingly  appalled  the  adversary; 
insomuch  as  they  had  not,  in  a  long  time  after,  any  con- 
fidence in  their  horse,  and  their  very  numbers  were  much 
lessened  by  it.  For  that  whole  party  being  routed,  and 
the  cluef  officers  of  name  and  reputation  either  killed  or 
taken,  though  the  number  loet  upon  the  place  was  not 
considerable,  there  were  very  many  more  who  never  re- 
turned to  the  service ;  and,  which  was  worse,  for  their 
own  excuse,  in  all  places,  talked  aloud  of  the  incredible 
and  unresistible  courage  of  prince  Rupert  and  the  king's 
horse.  So  that,  from  this  time,  the  parliament  began  to 
be  apprehensive  that  the  business  would  not  be  as  easily 
ended  as  it  was  begun,  and  that  the  king  would  not  be 
brought  back  to  his  parliament  with  their  bare  votes. 
Yet  how  faintly  soever  the  private  pulses  beat,  (for  no 
question  numy  who  had  made  greatest  noise  wished 
they  were  again  to  choose  their  aide,)  there  was  so  far 
from  any  visible  abatement  of  their  mettle,  that  to  weigh 
down  any  possible  supposition  that  they  might  be  in- 
clined or  drawn  to  treat  with  the  king,  or  that  they  had 
any  apprehension  that  the  people  would  be  less  firm  and 
constant  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  bolder  acts  to  evince 
both,  than  they  had  yet  done. 
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47  For  to  the  first,  to  shew  how  secure  they  were  against 
resentment  from  his  allies,  as  well  as  against  his  ma- 
jesty's own  power,  they  caused  the  Capuchin  friars,  who, 
by  the  articles  of  marriage,  were  to  have  a  safe  reception 
and  entertainment  in  the  queen's  family,  and  had,  hy  her 
majesty's  care,  and  at  her  charge,  a  small,  but  a  con- 
venient habitation,  by  her  own  chapel,  in  her  own  bouse, 
in  the  Strand,  and  had  continued  there,  without  dis- 
turbance, from  the  time  of  the  marriage,  after  many 
insolences  and  indignities  offered  to  them  by  the  rude 
multitude,  even  within  those  gates  of  her  own  house,  to 
be  taken  from  thence,  and  to  be  sent  over  into  France, 
with  protestation,  "  that  if  they  were  found  again  in  Eng- 
land, they  should  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors ;"  and* 
this  in  the  face  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  notwith- 
standing withdrew  not  from  them  his  courtship  and  ap- 
plication. 

48  Then,  that  the  king  might  know  how  little  they  dreaded 
his  forces,  they  sent  down  their  instructions  to  the  earl 
of  Essex  their  general,  who  had  long  expected  them ; 
whereby,  amongst  other  things  of  form  for  the  better 
discipline  of  the  army, 

4!)  '*  Tb^  required  him  to  march,  with  suoh  forces  as  he  thought 
fit,  towardfl  the  army  raised,  in  his  majesty'a  name,  agaiDst  the 
parliament  and  the  kingdom;  and  with  them,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  fight  at  such  time  luid  place  as  he  should  judge  moat 
to  conduce  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom :  and  that 
he  should  use  his  utmost  endeavour  by  battle,  or  otherwise,  to 
rescue  his  majest/a  person,  and  the  persons  of  the  prince  and  the 
duke  of  York,  out  of  the  hands  of  those  desperate  persons  who 
were  then  about  them.  They  directed  him  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  some  safe  and  honourable  way,  to  cause  the  petition 
of  both  bouses  of  parliament,  then  sent  to  him,  to  be  presented 
to  his  majesty;  and  if  his  majesty  should  thereupon  please  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  forces  then  about  him,  and  to  resort 
to  the  parliament,  his  lordship  should  cause  his  majesty's  forces 
to  disband,  and  should  aerve  and  defend  his  majesty  with  a  auffi- 
TOL.  n.  A  a 
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deDt  strength  in  his  return.  They  required  his  lordship  to 
publish  and  declare,  that  if  any  who  had  been  so  seduced,  by 
the  &lae  aspersions  cast  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  parliamoit., 
as  to  assist  the  king  in  acting  of  those  dangerous  counsels,  should 
willingly,  within  ten  days  after  such  publication  in  the  army, 
return  to  their  duty,  not  doing  any  hostile  act  within  the  time 
limited,  and  join  themaelves  with  the  parliament  in  defence  of 
religion,  his  majesty's  person,  the  liberties  and  laws  of  the  king^ 
dom,  and  privileges  of  parliament,  with  th^  persons  and  eetates, 
as  the  members  of  both  houses  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  hare 
done,  that  the  lords  and  commons  would  be  ready,  upon  tb«r 
submission,  to  receive  such  persons  in  such  manner,  as  they 
should  have  cause  to  acknowledge  they  had  been  used  with  cle- 
mency and  favour ;  provided  that  that  favour  should  not  extend 
to  admit  any  man  into  either  house  of  parliament,  who  stood 
suspended,  without  giving  satisfaction  to  the  house  whereof  he 
should  be  a  member;  and  except  all  persons  who  stood  im- 
peached, or  particularly  voted  in  either  house  of  parliament  for 
any  delinquency  whatsoever ;  excepting  likewise  such  adherents 
of  those  who  stood  impeached  in  parliament  of  treason,  as  had 
been  eminent  persons,  and  chief  actors  in  those  treasons." 

io  And  lest  those  clauses  of  exception  (which  no  doubt 
comprehended  all  the  king's  party,  and  if  not,  they  were 
still  to  be  judges  of  their  own  clemency  and  favour, 
which  was  all  was  promised  to  the  humblest  penitent) 
might  invite  those,  whom  they  had  no  mind  to  receive  on 
any  terms,  they  vonchsafed  a  "  particular  exception  of  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  the  earl  of  New- 
castle, the  earl  of  Riverg,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  lord  Newark,  and  the  lord  vis- 
count Falkland,  principal  secretary  of  state  to  his  majesty, 
Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Hyde  ;**  against  not  one  of  whom  there  was  a 
charge  depending  of  any  crime,  and  agunst  very  few  of 
them  BO  much  as  a  vote,  which  was  no  great  matter  of 
delinquency. 

ii  It  will  be  here  necessary  to  insert  the  petition,  directed 
to  be  presented  in  some  safe  and  honourable  way  to  his 
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majesty;  the  rather  for  that  the  same  was,  upon  the 
reasons  hereafter  mentioned,  never  presented ;  which 
was  afterwards  objected  to  his  m^esty  as  a  rejection  of 
peace  on  his  part  when  they  desired  it.  The  petition 
was  In  these  words : 

;i  *'  We,  your  majesty's  loyal  eubjeota,  the  lords  and  oommoDB  in 
padiameDt,  cannot,  without  great  grief,  and  tenderness  of  oom- 
panion,  behold  the  preenng  miaeries,  the  imminent  dangers,  and 
the  devouring  ealamitiee,  which  extremely  threaten,  and  have 
partly  seized  upon,  both  your  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
by  the  praotioes  of  a  party  prevailing  with  your  majesty ;  who, 
by  many  wicked  plots  and  conspiracies,  have  attempted  the 
alteration  of  the  true  region,  and  the  anoient  government  of 
this  kingdom,  and  the  introducing  of  popish  idolatry  and  super- 
stition in  the  ohurch,  and  tyranny  and  oonfueion  in  the  state ; 
and,  for  the  compaanng  thereof,  have  long  oomipted  your  ma- 
jesty^s  counsds,  abused  your  power,  and,  by  sudden  and  nntimely 
dissolving  of  former  pcuriiaments,  have  often  hindered  the  re- 
formation and  prevenUon  of  those  mischiefs;  and  being  now 
disabled  to  avoid  the  endeavours  of  this  parliament,  by  any  such 
means,  have  trutorously  attempted  to  ov««we  the  same  by 
force ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  thdr  wicked  deragns,  have  excited, 
encouraged,  and  fostered  an  unnatural  rebellion  in  Ireland ; 
by  which,  in  a  most  cruel  and  outrageous  manner,  muiy  thou- 
sands of  your  majesty^s  subjects  there  have  been  destroyed; 
and,  by  false  slanders  upon  your  parliament,  and  malicious  and 
unjust  acousaUons,  have  endeavoured  to  begin  the  like  massacre 
here ;  and  b«ng,  through  God's  blessing,  therein  disappointed, 
have,  as  the  most  mischievous  and  bloody  design  of  all,  drawn 
your  majesty  to  make  war  against  your  parliament  and  good 
Bnbjeots  of  this  kingdom,  leading  in  your  person  an  army  agunst 
them,  as  if  you  intended,  by  conquest,  to  establish  an  abso- 
lute and  illimited  power  over  them ;  and  by  your  power,  and 
the  countenance  of  your  presence,  you  have  ransacked,  spoiled, 
imprisoned,  and  murdered  divers  of  your  people ;  and,  for  their 
better  assistance  in  their  wicked  designs,  do  seek  to  bring  over 
the  rebels  of  Ireland,  and  other  forces,  beyond  the  seas,  to  join 
with  them. 

S3  "  And  we,  finding  ourselves  utterly  deprived  of  your  majesty''s 
protection,  and  Uie  authors,  counsellors,  and  abettors  of  these 
Aa  S 
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mischiefe  in  greatest  power  and  favour  with  your  majesty,  and 
defended  by  you  against  the  justice  and  authority  of  your  high 
court  of  parliament ;  whereby  they  are  grown  to  that  hoght 
and  insolenoe,  as  to  manifest  their  rage  and  inalioe  aguost 
those  of  the  nobility,  and  others,  who  are  any  whit  inclinable  to 
peace,  not  without  great  appearance  of  danger  to  your  own  royal 
person,  if  you  shall  not  in  all  things  oonoor  with  their  willed 
and  trutorouB  oouraes ;  have,  for  the  just  and  necessary  defence 
of  the  protefitant  religion,  of  your  majesty's  person,  orown,  and 
dignity,  of  the  laws  and  libertiea  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pri- 
Tileges  and  power  of  parUament,  t^en  up  arms,  and  appointed 
and  authorized  Robert  earl  [of]  Essex  to  be  captain  geaer^  of 
all  the  forces  by  us  raised,  and  to  lead  and  conduct  the  some 
against  these  rebels  and  traitors,  and  them  to  subdue,  and  bring 
to  condign  punishment ;  and  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty to  withdraw  your  royal  presence  and  countenance  from 
these  wioked  persons ;  and  if  they  shall  stand  out  in  defence  of 
their  rebellious  and  unlawful  attempts,  that  your  majesty  wiQ 
leave  them  to  be  suppressed  by  that  power  which  we  have  sent 
agiunst  them;  and  that  your  majesty  will  not  mix  your  own 
dangers  with  theirs,  but  in  peace  and  safety,  without  your  foroe«, 
forthwith  return  to  your  parliament ;  and  by  their  faithful  coun- 
sel and  advice,  compose  the  present  distempers  and  conftudons 
abounding  in  both  your  kingdoms ;  and  provide  for  the  security 
and  honour  of  yourself  and  your  royal  posterity,  and  the  pros- 
perous estate  of  all  your  subjects ;  wherein  if  your  majesty  please 
to  yield  to  our  most  humble  and  earnest  desires,  we  do,  in  tiie 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  profess,  that  we  will  receive  your 
majesty  with  all  honour,  yield  you  all  due  obedience  and  sub- 
jecUon,  and  faithiully  endeavour  to  secure  your  person  and  estate 
from  all  dangers ;  and,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  to  procure 
and  establish  to  yourself  and  to  your  people  all  the  blessings  of 
a  idorious  and  happy  reign." 

34  Then,  that  it  might  appear  they  were  nothiog  jealous 
or  apprehensive  of  the  people's  defection  and  revolt  from 
them,  whereas  before  they  had  made  the  general  desire 
of  the  kingdom  the  ground  and  argument  for  whatsoever 
they  had  done,  and  had  only  invited  men  to  contribute 
freely  what  they  thought  fit  to  the  charge  in  hand,  with- 
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out  compeltiDg  any  who  were  uDwiUing ;  they  now  took 
notice  not  only  of  those  who  oppoeed  their  proceedings, 
or  privately  diseiiaded  other  men  from  concurring  with 
them,  but  of  those  who,  either  out  of  fear  or  coTetous- 
ness,  or  both,  had  neglected  really  to  contribute ;  and 
therefore  they  boldly  published  their  votes,  (which  were 
laws  to  the  people,  or  of  much  more  authority,)  "  That 
all  such  persona  as  should  not  contribute  to  the  charge 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  that  time  of  eminent  necessity* 
should  be  disarmed  and  secured ;"  and  that  this  vote 
might  be  the  more  terrible,  they  ordered,  the  same 
day,  the  mayor  and  sherifls  of  London,  "  to  search  the 
booses,  and  seize  the  arms  belonging  to  some  aldermen, 
and  other  principal  and  substantial  citizens  of  London," 
whom  they  named  in  their  order ;  "  for  that  it  appeared 
by  the  report  from  their  committee,  that  they  had  not 
contributed,  as  they  ought,  to  the  charge  of  the  common- 
wealth." 
iS  And  by  this  means  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the 
people  became  informers  against  the  richest  and  most 
substantial ;  and  the  result  of  searching  the  houses  and 
seizing  the  arms  was,  the  taking  away  plate,  and  things 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  very  frequently  plundering- 
whatsoever  was  worth  the  keeping.  They  farther  ap~ 
pointed,  "  that  the  fines,  rents,  and  profits  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  and  of  all  delinquents, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  parliament,  or  had 
been  active  in  the  commission  of  array,  should  be  se- 
questered for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth." 
And  that  the  king  might  not  fare  better  than  his  ad- 
herents, they  directed  "  all  his  revenue,  arising  out  of 
rents,  finesin  courts  of  justice,  composition  for  wards,  and 
the  like,  and  all  other  his  revenue,  should  be  brought  inta 
the  several  courts,  and  other  places,  where  they  ought  to 
be  paid  in,  and  not  issued  forth,  or  paid  forth,  until 
Suthei  order  should  be  taken  by  both  houses  of  par- 
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liament ;"  without  so  much  as  assigning  him  any  part  of 
his  own  towards  the  support  of  his  own  person. 

56  This  stout  invasion  of  the  people's  property,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  part  with  what  was  most  precious  to 
them,  any  part  of  their  estates,  was  thought  by  many  aa 
unpolitic  act,  in  the  morning  of  their  sovereignty,  and 
that  it  would  wonderfiilly  have  irreconciled  their  now 
subjects  to  them.  But  the  conductors  well  understood, 
that  their  empire  already  depended  more  on  the  fear 
than  love  of  the  people ;  and  that  as  they  could  carry 
on  the  war  only  by  having  money  enough  to  pay  the 
soldiers,  so,  that  whikt  they  had  that,  probably  they 
should  not  want  men  to  recruit  their  armies  upon  any 
misadventure. 

57  It  cannot  be  imagined  how  great  advantage  the  king 
received  by  the  parliament's  r^ecting  the  king's  messages 
for  peace,  and  their  manner  in  doing  it.  All  men's  mouths 
were  opened  against  them,  the  messages  and  answers 
being  read  in  all  churches ;  they,  who  could  not  serve 
him  in  their  persons,  contrived  ways  to  supply  him  with 
money.  Some  eminent  governors  in  the  universities  gave 
him  notice  that  all  the  colleges  were  very  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  plate,  which  would  amount  to  a  good  value, 
and  lay  useless  in  their  treasuries,  there  being  enough 
besides  for  their  [common]  use ;  and  there  was  not  the 
least  doubt,  but  that  whensoever  his  majesty  should  think 
fit  to  require  that  treasure,  it  would  all  be  sent  to  him. 
Of  this  the  king  had  long  thought,  and  when  he  was  at 
Nottingham,  in  that  melancholique  season,  two  gentlemen 
were  despatched  away  to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge,  (two 
to  each,)  with  letters  to  the  several  vice-chancellors,  that 
[they]  should  move  the  heads  and  principals  of  the 
several  colleges  and  halls,  that  they  would  send  their  plate 
to  the  king;  private  advertisements  being  first  sent  to 
some  confident  persons  to  prepare  and  dispose  those,  with- 
out whose  consent  the  service  could  not  be  performed. 
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58  This  whole  a^r  was  transacted  with  so  great  secrecy 
and  discretion,  that  the  messengers  returned  from  the 
two  UDiversities  in  as  short  a  time  as  such  a  joumej 
could  well  be  made ;  and  brought  with  them  all,  or  verj 
near  aXi,  their  plate,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  was  sent  aa  a  present  to  his  majesty  from  several 
of  the  heads  of  colleges  out  of  their  own  particular 
stores;  some  scholars  coming  with  it,  and  helping  to 
procure  horsee  and  carts  for  the  service ;  all  which  came 
safe  to  Nottingham,  at  the  time  when  there  appeared 
no  more  expectation  of  a  treaty,  and  contributed  much 
to  raising  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  place.  The  plate 
was  presently  weighed  out,  and  delivered  to  the  several 
officera,  who  were  intrusted  to  make  levies  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  who  received  it  as  money ;  the  rest  was  care- 
iiilly  preserved  to  be  carried  with  the  king,  when  he 
should  remove  from  thence ;  secret  orders  being  sent  to 
the  officers  of  the  mint,  to  be  ready  to  come  to  his  ma- 
jesty as  soon  as  he  should  require  them ;  which  he  meant 
to  do,  as  soon  as  he  should  find  himself  in  a  place 
convenient.  There  was  now  no  more  complaining  or 
munnuring.  Some  gentlemen  undertook  to  make  levies 
upon  their  own  credit  and  interest,  and  others  sent 
money  to  the  king  upon  their  own  inclinations. 

59  There  was  a  pleasant  story,  then  much  spoken  of  in 
the  court,  which  administered  some  mirth.  There  were 
two  great  men  who  lived  near  Nottingham,  both  men  of 
great  fortunes  and  of  great  parsimony,  and  known  to 
have  much  money  lying  by  them,  Pierrepoint,  earl  of 
Kingston,  and  Leake,  lord  Dencourt.  To  the  former  the 
lord  Capel  was  sent;  to  the  latter,  John  Ashbumham 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  of  entire  confidence  with  his 
master ;  each  of  them  with  a  letter,  all  written  with  the 
king's  hand,  to  borrow  of  each  ten  or  five  thousand 
pounds.  Capel  was  very  civilly  received  by  the  earl,  and 
entertained  as  well  as   the  ill   accommodations  in  his 
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house  and  his  manner  of  living  would  admit.  He  ex- 
pressed, with  wonderful  civil  expressions  of  duty,  "  the 
great  trouble  he  sustained  in  not  being  able  to  comply 
with  his  majesty's  commands :"  he  said,  '*  all  men  knew 
that  he  neither  had  nor  could  have  money,  because  he 
had  every  year,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  which  were  past,  pur- 
chased a  thousand  pounds  land  a  year;  and  therefore 
he  could  not  be  imagined  to  have  any  money  lying  by 
him,  which  he  never  loved  to  have.  But,  he  said,  he  had 
a  neighbour,  who  lived  within  few  miles  of  him,  the  lord 
Dencourt,  who  was  good  for  nothing,  and  lived  like  a 
hog,  not  allowing  himself  necessaries,  and  who  could  not 
have  so  little  as  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  scurvy 
house  in  which  he  lived ;"  and  advised,  "  that  he  might 
be  sent  to,  who  could  not  deny  the  having  of  moaey ;" 
and  concluded  with  great  duty  to  the  king,  and  detest- 
ation of  the  parliament,  and  as  if  he  meant  to  consider 
farther  of  the  thing,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  some  money 
for  him ;  which  though  he  did  not  remember  to  send, 
his  affections  were  good,  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in 
the  king's  service. 
60  Ashbumham  got  no  more  money,  nor  half  so  many 
good  words.  The  lord  Dencourt  had  so  little  correspond- 
ence with  the  court,  that  he  had  never  heard  his  name ; 
and  when  he  had  read  the  king's  letter,  he  asked  from 
whom  it  was ;  and  when  he  told  him,  "  that  he  saw  it 
was  irom  the  king,"  he  replied,  "  that  he  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  believe  it ;  that  he  had  received  letters  both 
ftom  this  king  and  from  his  fiither;"  and  hastily  ran  out 
.of  the  room,  and  returned  with  half  a  dozen  letters  in  his 
hand  ;  saying,  "  that  those  were  all  the  king's  letters,  and 
that  they  always  begin  with  JUighl  trmty  and  weH-be- 
loved,  and  that  the  king's  name  was  ever  at  the  top ;  but 
this  letter  began  with  Dencourt,  and  ended  with  your 
loving  friend  C.  R.,  which,  he  said,  he  was  sure  could 
not  be  the  king's  hand."    His  other  treatment  was  ac- 
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cordiog  to  this,  and,  after  an  ill  sapper,  he  ima  shewed 
an  indifierent  bed ;  the  lord  telling  him,  "  that  he  would 
confer  more  of  the  matter  in  the  morning  ;**  he  having 
sent  his  servant  with  a  letter  to  the  lord  Falkland,  who 
was  hia  wife's  nephew,  and  who  had  scarce  ever  seen  bis 
ancle.  The  man  came  to  Nottingham  about  midnight, 
and  found  my  lord  Falkland  in  his  bed.  The  letter  was 
to  teU  him,  "  that  one  Ashbumham  was  with  him,  who 
brought  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  from  the  king ; 
but  he  knew  that  could  not  be ;  and  therefore  he  desired 
to  know  who  this  man  was,  whom  he  kept  in  his  house 
till  the  messenger  should  return."  In  spite  of  the  laugh- 
ter, which  could  not  be  forborne,  the  lord  Falkland  made 
haste  to  inform  him  of  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
person,  and  that  the  letter  was  writ  with  the  king's  own 
hand,  which  he  seldom  vouchsafed  to  do.  And  the  mes- 
senger returning  early  the  next  morning,  his  lord[ship] 
treated  Mr.  Ashbumham  with  so  different  a  respect,  tW 
he,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cause,  believed  that  he 
should  return  with  all  the  money  tliat  was  desired.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  undeceived.  The  lord, 
with  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  his  could  be,  for  he 
had  a  very  unusual  and  unpleasant  face,  told  him,  "  that 
though  he  had  no  money  himself,  but  was  in  extreme 
want  of  it,  he  would  tell  him  where  he  might  have 
money  enough ;  that  he  had  a  neighbour,  who  lived 
within  four  or  five  miles,  the  earl  of  Kingston,  that  never 
did  good  to  any  body,  and  loved  nobody  but  himself, 
who  had  a  world  of  money,  and  could  fiimish  the  king 
with  as  much  as  he  had  need  of;  and  if  he  should  deny 
that  he  had  money  when  the  king  sent  to  him,  he  knew 
where  he  had  one  trunk  full,  and  would  discover  it ;  and 
that  he  was  so  ill  beloved,  and  had  so  few  friends,  that 
nobody  would  care  how  the  king  used  him."  And  this 
good  counsel  was  all  Mr.  Ashbumham  could  make  of 
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him :  and  yet  this  wretched  man  was  so  fiu-  from  mahing 
well  to  the  parliament,  that  when  they  had  prevailed, 
and  were  possessed  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  ae  of 
Nottinghamshire,  he  would  not  give  them  one  penny; 
nor  compound  for  his  delinquency,  as  they  made  the 
having  lived  in  the  king's  quarters  to  be ;  but  saflfered 
his  whole  estate  to  be  sequestered,  and  lived  In  a  very 
miserable  iashion,  only  by  what  he  could  ravish  from  his 
tenants ;  who,  though  they  paid  their  rents  to  the  par- 
liament, were  forced  by  bis  rage  and  threats  to  part  with 
so  much  as  kept  him,  till  he  died,  in  that  condition  he 
chose  to  live  in :  his  conscience  being  powerful  enough 
to  deny  himself,  though  it  could  not  dispose  bim  to  grant 
to  the  king.  And  thus  the  two  messengers  returned  to 
the  king,  so  near  the  same  time,  that  he  who  came  first 
had  not  g^ven  his  account  to  the  king  before  the  other 
entered  into  his  presence. 
Si  And  the  same  day,  one  Sacheverel,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  known  to  be  very  rich,  being  pressed  to  lend 
the  king  five  hundred  pounds,  sent  him  a  present  of  one 
hundred  pieces  in  gold  ;  **  which,"  he  said,  "  he  had  pro- 
cured with  great  difficulty ;"  and  protested,  with  many 
execrable  imprecations,  "that  he  bad  never  in  his  life 
seen  five  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  together ;"  when, 
within  one  month  after  the  king's  departure,  the  parlia- 
ment tittops,  which  borrowed  in  another  style,  took  five 
thousand  pounds  from  him,  which  was  lodged  with  him 
in  the  chamber  in  which  he  lay.  Which  is  therefore 
mentioned  in  this  place,  that  upon  this  occasion  it  may 
be  seen,  that  the  unthrifty  retention  of  their  money, 
which  possessed  the  spirits  of  those  who  did  really  wish 
the  king  all  the  success  he  wished  for  himself  was  the 
unhappy  promotion  of  all  his  misfortunes :  and  if  they 
had  in  the  beginning  but  lent  the  king  the  fifth  part  of 
what,  after  infinite  losses,  they  found  necessary  to  sacri- 
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iioe  to  his  enemieB  in  the  conclusion,  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  total  rnin,  his  m^estj  had  been  able,  with 
Crod's  blessing,  to  have  preserved  them,  and  to  have  de- 
stroyed all  his  enemies. 

61  The  news  of  the  important  victory  before  Worcester 
found  the  king  at  Chester,  whither  his  majesty  thought 
necessary  to  make  a  journey  himself,  as  soon  as  he  came 
to  Shrewsbury,  both  to  assure  that  city  to  his  service, 
which  was  the  key  to  Ireland,  and  to  countenance  the 
lord  Strange  ^who,  by  the  death  of  his  &ther,  became 
within  few  days  earl  of  Derby)  against  some  oppo- 
sition be  met  with  on  the  behalf  of  the  parliament. 
Here  Crane,  sent  by  prince  Rupert,  gave  [his  majesty] 
an  account  of  that  action ;  and  presented  him  with  the 
ensigns  which  had  been  taken ;  and  informed  him  of  the 
earl  of  Essex's  being  in  Worcester;  which  made  the 
king  to  return  sooner  to  Shrewsbury  than  he  intended, 
and  before  the  earl  of  Derby  was  possessed  of  that  power 
which  a  little  longer  stay  would  have  given  him. 

63  Prince  Rupert  the  suae  night,  after  his  victory,  finding 
the  gross  of  the  rebels'  army  to  be  within  five  or  six  miles, 
against  which  that  city  was  in  no  degree  tenable,  though 
all  the  king's  foot  had  been  there,  retired  from  Worcester 
on  the  Webh  side  of  the  river,  without  any  disturbancOj 
and  with  all  his  prisoners,  (colonel  Sandys  only  excepted, 
whom  he  charitably  left  to  die  of  bis  wounds  there,)  into 
his  quarters  near  Shrewsbury ;  the  earl  of  Essex  being 
so  much  startled  with  bis  late  defeat,  that  he  advanced 
not  in  two  days  after ;  and  then  being  surely  informed 
that  be  should  find  no  resistance,  he  entered  with  his  army 
into  Worcester;  using  great  severity  to  those  citizens 
who  had  been  eminently  inclined  to  the  king's  service, 
and  sending  the  principal  of  them  prisoners  to  London. 

^A  Upon  the  king's  coming  to  Shrewsbury,  there  was  a 
very  great  conflux  of  the  gentry  of  that  and  the  [neigh- 
bouring counties,]  which  were  generally  well  affected, 
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and  made  great  professions  of  duty  to  hie  majesty :  some 
of  them  undertook  to  make  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
performed  it  at  their  own  cliarge.  The  town  was  very 
commodious  in  all  respects,  strong  in  its  situation ;  and 
in  respect  of  its  neighbourhood  to  North  Wales,  and 
the  UBe  of  the  Severn,  yielded  excellent  provisions  of  all 
kinds ;  so  that  both  court  and  army  were  very  well  ac- 
commodated, only  the  incurable  disease  of  want  of  money 
could  not  be  assuaged  in  either.  Yet  whilst  they  sat 
still,  it  was  not  very  sensible,  much  less  importunate. 
The  soldiers  behaved  themselves  orderly,  and  the  people 
were  not  inclined  or  provoked  to  complain  of  their  new 
guests;  and  the  remainder  of  the  plate,  which  was 
brought  from  the  universities,  together  with  the  small 
presents  in  money,  which  were  made  to  the  king  by 
many  particular  persons,  supplied  the  present  necessary 
expenses  very  conveniently.  But  it  was  easily  discerned, 
that,  when  the  army  should  move,  which  the  king  re- 
solved it  should  do  with  all  possible  expedition,  the 
necessity  of  money  would  be  very  great,  and  the  train  of 
artillery,  which  is  commonly  a  spunge  that  can  never  be 
filled  or  satisfied,  was  destitute  of  all  things  which  were 
necessary  for  motion.  Nor  was  there  any  hope  that  it 
could  march,  till  a  good  sum  of  money  were  assigned  to 
it ;  some  carriage-horses  and  waggons,  which  were  pre- 
pared for  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  lay  ready  at  Chester 
to  be  transported  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom,  were  brought  to  Shrewsbury,  by  his 
mtyesty's  order,  for  his  own  train :  and  the  earl's  passion- 
ate labouring  to  prevent  or  remedy  that  application,  with 
some  other  reasons,  hindered  the  earl  himself  from  pur- 
suing that  journey ;  and,  in  the  end,  deprived  him  of  that 
province.  But  this  seasonable  addition  to  the  train  in- 
creased the  necessity  of  money,  there  being  more  use  of 
it  thereby. 
*5     Two  expedients  were  found  to  make  such  a  competent 
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proTlsion  for  all  wants,  that  they  were  at  last  broken 
through.  Some  person  of  that  inclinatioTi  had  insinuated 
to  the  king,  that,  "  if  the  catholics,  which  that  and  the 
adjacent  counties  were  well  inhabited  by,  were  secretly 
treated  with,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  might  be 
raised  amongst  them ;  but  it  must  be  carried  with  great 
privacy,  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it,  the 
parliament  having  declared  so  great  animosity  against 
them ;"  nor  did  it  in  that  conjuncture  concern  the  king 
less  that  it  should  be  very  secret,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
a  close  conjunction  with  the  papists,  which  was  every 
day  imputed  to  him.  Upon  many  consultations  how 
and  in  what  method  to  carry  on  this  design,  the  king 
was  informed,  "  that  if  he  would  depute  Mr.  Hyde 
to  that  service,  the  [Roman]  catholics  would  trust  him, 
and  assign  one  or  two  of  their  body  to  confer  with  him, 
and  by  this  means  the  work  might  be  carried  on."  Here- 
upon the  king  sent  for  Mr.  Hyde,  and  told  him  this 
whole  matter,' as  it  is  here  set  down,  and  required  him 
to  consult  with  such  a  person,  whom  he  would  send  to 
him  the  next  morning.  He  was  surprised  with  the  in- 
formation, that  that  classis  of  men  had  made  choice  of 
him  for  their  trust,  for  which  he  could  imagine  no  reason, 
but  that  he  had  been  often  of  counsel  with  some  per- 
sons of  quality  of  that  profession,  who  yet  knew  very  well 
that  be  was  in  no  degree  inclined  to  their  persuasion ;  he 
submitted  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  the  next  morning 
a  person  of  quality,  and  very  much  trusted  by  all  that 
party,  came  to  him  to  confer  upon  that  subject;  and 
shewed  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  quality 
and  fortune  of  that  reli^on,  and  who  were  all  convict 
recusants,  [and]  who  lived  within  those  counties  of 
Shropshire  and  Stafford ;  who  appeared  to  be  a  good 
number  of  very  valuable  men,  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
only  authority  to  conclude,  though  he  believed  that  the 
method  they  agreed  on  there  would  be  submitted  to  and 
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confirmed  by  that  people  in  all  other  places.  He  said, 
"  they  would  by  no  means  hearken  to  any  motion  for 
the  loan  of  money,  for  which  they  had  paid  so  dear  upon 
their  Barring  the  king  in  that  manner  in  his  first  expe- 
dition against  the  Scots."  It  was  in  the  end  agreed 
upon,  that  the  king  should  write  to  every  one  of  them  to 
pay  him  an  advance  of  two  or  three  years  of  such  rent 
aa  they  were  every  year  obliged  to  pay  to  him  upon  the 
composition  they  had  made  with  him  for  their  estates ; 
which  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money; 
which  letters  were  accordingly  writ,  and  within  ten  or 
twelve  days  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds  were 
returned  to  his  majesty ;  which  was  a  seasonable  supply 
for  bis  affiurs. 
66  At  his  return  to  Shrewsbury,  the  king  found  as  much 
done  towards  his  march  as  he  expected.  And  then  the 
other  expedient  (which  was  hinted  before)  for  money 
ofiered  itself.  There  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good 
extraction,  and  of  the  best  estate  of  any  gentleman  of 
that  country,  one  sir  Richard  Newport,  who  lived  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  Shrewsbury,  [and]  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  very  prudent  man,  and  had  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  that  people,  and  was  of  undoubted  a&ctiona 
and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  to  the  government  both  in 
church  and  state :  his  eldest  son,  Francis  Newport,  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  great  expectation  and  of  excellent 
parts,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  be- 
haved himself  very  well  there.  This  gentleman  intimated 
to  a  friend  of  his,  "  that,  if  his  father  might  be  made  a 
boron,  he  did  believe  he  might  be  prevailed  with  to  pre- 
sent his  majesty  with  a  good  sum  of  money."  It  was 
proposed  to  the  king,  who  had  no  mind  to  embrace  the 
proposition,  his  majesty  taking  occasion  often  to  speak 
against  "  making  merchandise  of  honour ;  how  much  the 
crown  suffered  at  present  by  the  license  of  that  kind, 
which  had  been  used  during  the  favour  of  the  duke  of 
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Buckingham ;  and  that  he  had  not  taken  a  firmer  reso- 
Intion  against  many  things,  than  against  this  particular 
expedient  for  the  raising  money."  However,  after  he 
returned  from  Chester,  and  found  by  the  increase  of  his 
levies,  and  the  good  disposition  all  things  were  in,  that  he 
might  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  march,  and  in  so  good  a 
condition,  that  he  should  rather  seek  the  rebels  than  de- 
cline meeting  with  them,  if  the  indispensable  want  of 
money  did  not  make  his  motion  impossible ;  the  merit 
and  ability  of  the  person,  and  the  Mr  expectation  irom 
his  posterity,  he  having  two  sons,  both  very  hopeful,  pre- 
vailed with  hiB  majesty  to  resume  the  same  overture ;  and 
in  few  days  it  was  perfected,  and  sir  Hi.  Newport  was 
made  baron  Newport  of  Ercall,  who  presented  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  pounds  to  his  majesty ;  whereupon  all  pre- 
parations for  the  army  were  prosecuted  with  effect. 
67  As  soon  as  the  king  came  to  Shrewsbury,  he  had  des- 
patched his  letters  and  agents  into  Wales,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire,  to  quicken  the  levies  of  men  which  were 
making  there,  and  finding  that  the  parliament  had  been 
very  Bolicitous  and  active  in  those  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  that  many  of  the  gentry  of  those 
populons  shires  were  deeply  engaged  in  their  service,  and 
the  loyal  party  so  much  depressed,  that  the  house  of 
commons  had  sent  up  an  impeachment  of  high  treason 
against  the  lord  Strange,  who  being  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  possessed  of  all  his  father's  for- 
tune in  present,  was  then  looked  upon  as  of  absolute 
power  over  that  people,  and  accused  him,  that  he  had, 
with  an  intent  and  purpose  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  very  being  of  parlia- 
mentS)  and  to  set  sedition  between  the  king  and  his 
people  at  Manchester  of  Lancaster,  and  at  several  other 
places,  actually,  maliciously,  rebelliously,  and  traitorously 
summoned  and  called  together  great  numbers  of  his  ma- 
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jestjr's  subjects ;  and  incited,  persuaded,  and  encouraged 
them  to  take  up  arms,  and  levy  war  against  the  king,  par- 
liament, and  kingdom.  That  he  had,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
invaded  the  kingdom,  and  killed,  hurt,  and  wounded  di- 
vers of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  had  set  sedition  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  people,  and  then  was  in  open  and  actual 
rebellion  against  the  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom.  And 
upon  this  impeachment  a  formal  order  passed  both  houses, 
(which  was  industriously  published,  and  read  in  many 
churches  of  those  counties,)  declaring  his  treason,  and 
requiring  all  persons  to  apprehend  him ;  whereby  not 
only  the  common  people,  who  had  obeyed  his  vraxrants, 
but  his  lordship  himself,  (who  had  only  executed  the 
commission  of  array,  and  the  seditious  party  at  the  same 
time  executing  their  ordinance  of  militia,  some  blows  had 
passed,  whereof  one  or  two  had  died,)  was  more  than 
ordinarily  dismayed.  His  majesty  himself,  leaving  his 
household  and  army  at  Shrevrabury,  went  in  person  with 
his  troop  of  guards  only  to  Chester,  presuming  that  his  pre- 
sence would  have  the  same  influence  there  it  had  had  in 
all  other  places,  to  compose  the  fears  and  apprehendons 
of  all  honest  men,  and  to  drive  avray  the  rest ;  which 
fell  out  accordingly:  for  being  received  and  entertained 
with  all  demonstrations  of  duty  by  the  city  of  Chester, 
those  who  had  been  most  notably  instrumental  to  the 
parhament  withdrew  themselves,  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  indeed  the  common  people,  flocked  to  him ; 
the  former  in  very  good  equipage,  and  the  latter  with 
great  expressions  of  devotion :  yet  in  Cheshire  Nantwich, 
and  Manchester  in  Lancashire,  made  some  shows,  by  for- 
tiiying,  and  seditious  discourses,  of  resistance  and  disaf- 
fection, and  into  those  two  places  the  seditious  persons 
had  retired  themselves.  To  the  flrst,  the  lord  Grandison 
was  sent  with  a  regiment  of  horse  and  some  few  dra- 
gooners,  with  the  which,  and  his  dexterous  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  people's  firat  apprehensions,  before  they  could 
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take  advice  vhat  to  do,  he  so  awed  that  town,  that  aftet- 
one  unskilful  volley  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  he 
entered  the  tovm,  took  the  submission  and  oatha  of  the 
inhabitants  for  their  fixture  obedience ;  and  having  caused 
the  small  woiks  to  be  alighted,  and  all  the  arms  and  am- 
munition to  be  sent  to  Shrewsbury,  he  returned  to  his  ma^ 
jesty.  For  Manchester,  the  lord  Strange,  who  had  by  his 
migesty's  &vour  and  encouragement  recovered  his  spirits, 
undertook,  without  troubling  his  majesty  farther  north- 
ward, in  a  very  short  time  to  reduce  that  place,  (which  was 
not  so  fortunately  performed,  because  not  so  resolutely 
pursued,)  and  to  send  a  good  body  of  foot  to  the  king  to 
Shrewsbury.  So  that  his  majesty,  within  a  week,  leaving 
all  parts  behitid  him  full  of  good  inclinations  or  professions, 
returned  through  the  north  parts  of  Wales  (where  he  found 
the  people  cordial  to  him,  and  arming  themselves  for  him) 
to  Shrewsbury.  The  king's  custom  was  in  all  counties, 
through  which  he  passed,  to  cause  the  high  sheriff  to 
draw  all  the  gentlemen  and  the  most  substantial  inhabit- 
ants of  those  parts  together,  to  whom  (besides  his  caress- 
ing the  principal  gentlemen  severally,  familiarly,  and  very 
obligingly)  he  always  spake  something  publicly,  (which 
was  afterwards  printed,)  telling  them, 
(S  "  That  it  was  a  benefit  to  him  fi-om  the  insolences  and 
misfortunes  which  had  driven  him  about,  that  they  had 
brought  bim  to  so  good  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  so 
&ithful  a  part  of  his  people.  He  hoped  neither  they  nor 
he  should  re^nt  their  coming  together.  He  would  do 
his  part  that  they  might  not ;  and  of  them  he  was  confi- 
dent before  he  came."  He  told  them,  "  the  residence  of 
an  army  was  not  usually  pleasant  to  any  place ;  and  bis 
might  carry  more  fear  vrith  it,  since  it  might  be  thought, 
(being  robbed,  and  spoiled  of  all  his  own,  and  such  terror 
used  to  fright  and  keep  all  men  from  supplying  him,)  he 
mast  only  live  upon  the  aid  and  relief  of  his  people."  But 
he  bid  them  "  not  to  be  afraid ;"  and  said,  "  he  vrished  to 
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God  his  poor  sul^ects  suffered  no  more  by  the  insolence 
and  violence  of  that  anny  raised  against  him,  though  they 
had  made  themselTes  wanton  with  plenty,  than  they 
should  do  by  his ;  and  yet  he  feared  he  should  not  be 
able  to  prevent  all  disorders ;  he  would  do  his  best;  and 
promised  them,  no  man  should  be  a  loser  by  him,  if  he 
could  help  it."  He  said,  <*  he  had  sent  for  a  mint,  and 
wonld  melt  down  all  his  own  plate,  and  expose  all  his 
land  to  sale  or  mortgage,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he  might 
bring  the  least  pressure  upon  them."  However,  he  invited 
them  "  to  do  that  for  him  and  themselves,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  religion  and  the  law  of  the  land,  (by 
which  they  enjoyed  all  that  they  had,)  which  other  men 
did  against  them ;"  he  desired  them,  "  not  to  suffer  so 
good  a  cause  to  be  lost  for  want  of  supplying  him  with 
that  which  would  be  taken  from  them  by  those  who  par- 
sued  his  majesty  with  that  violence.  And  whilst  those  ill 
men  sacrificed  their  money,  plate,  and  utmost  industry,  to 
destroy  the  commonwealth,  they  would  be  no  less  liberal 
to  preserve  it.  He  bade  them  assure  themselves,  if  it 
pleased  God  to  bless  him  with  success,  he  would  re- 
member the  assistance  every  particular  man  gave  him  to 
his  advantage.  However  it  would  hereafter  (how  furiously 
soever  the  minds  of  men  were  now  possessed)  be  honour 
and  comfort  to  them,  that,  with  some  charge  and  trouble 
to  themselves,  they  had  done  their  part  to  support  their 
king  and  preserve  the  kingdom." 
69  His  majesty  always  took  notice  of  any  particulsr 
reports,  which,  either  with  reference  to  the  public  or 
their  private  [concerns],  might  make  impression  upon 
that  people,  and  gave  clear  answers  to  them.  So  that 
with  this  gracious  and  princely  demeanour,  it  is  hardly 
credible  bow  much  he  won  upon  the  people ;  so  that 
not  only  bis  army  daily  increased  by  volunteers,  (for 
there  was  not  a  man  pressed,)  but  such  proportions  of 
plate  and  money  were  voluntarily  brought  in,  that  the 
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army  was  fully  and  constantly  paid :  the  king  having 
erected  a  mint  at  Shrewsbury,  more  for  reputation  than 
use,  (for,  for  want  of  workmen  and  instruments,  they 
could  not  coin  a  thousand  pounds  a  week,)  and  causing 
all  his  own  plate,  ibr  the  service  of  his  household,  to  be 
delivered  there,  made  other  men  think  theirs  was  the 
lees  worth  the  preserving. 
ro  Shortly  after  the  earl  of  Essex  came  to  Worcester, 
he  sent  a  gentleman  (one  Fleetwood,  the  same  who  had 
afterwards  so  great  power  in  the  army,  though  then  a 
trooper  in  his  guards)  to  Shrewsbury,  without  a  trumpet, 
or  any  other  ceremony  than  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Dorset ;  in  which  he  said,  "  he  was  appointed  by  the 
pariiament  to  cause  a  petition,  then  in  his  hands,  to 
be  presented  to  his  majesty;  and  therefore  desired  his 
lordship  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure,  when  he  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  it  from  such  persons  as  he  should 
Bend  over  with  it."  The  earl  of  Dorset  (by  his  majesty's 
command,  after  it  had  been  debated  in  council  what 
answer  to  return)  sent  him  word  in  writing,  "  that  the 
king  had  always  been,  and  would  be  still,  ready  to 
receive  any  petition  from  his  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  if  bis  lordship  had  any  such  to  be  presented,  if 
he  sent  it  by  any  persons  who  stood  not  personally 
accused  by  him  of  high  treason,  and  excepted  specially 
in  all  offeni  of  pardon  made  by  him,  the  person  who 
brought  it  should  be  welcome ;  and  the  king  would 
return  such  an  answer  to  it  as  should  be  agreeable 
to  honour  and  justice."  Whether  this  limitation  as  to 
messengers  displeased  them,  (as  it  was  afterwards  said, 
itta-t  the  m^sengers  appointed  to  have  delivered  it  were 
the  lord  Mandeville  and  Mr.  Hambden,  who,  they 
thought,  would  have  skill  to  make  infusions  into  many 
persons  then  about  bis  mtyesty;  and  their  access  being 
barred  by  that  limitation  and  exception,  they  would  not 
•end  ai^r  other,)  or  what  other  reason  soever  there  was, 
Bb  3 
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the  king  heard  no  more  of  this  petition,  or  anj  addreia 
of  that  nature,  till  he  found,  hj  some  new  printed  votes 
and  declarations,  "  that  he  was  guilty  of  imother  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  for  having  refused  to 
receive  their  petition,  except  it  were  presented  in  such 
manner  as  he  prescribed :  whereas  they  alone  were 
judges  in  what  manner  and  by  what  persons  their  own 
petitions  should  be  delivered,  and  he  ought  so  to  receive 
them."  And  so  that  petition,  which  is  before  set  down 
in  the  very  terms  it  passed  both  houses,  was  never  deli- 
vered to  his  majesty. 

;i  There  cannot  be  too  often  mention  of  the  wondeHul 
providence  of  God,  that  from  that  low  despised  condi- 
tion the  king  was  in  at  Nottingham,  after  the  setting 
up  his  standard,  he  should  be  able  to  get  men,  money, 
or  arms,  and  yet  within  twenty  days  after  his  coming 
to  Shrewsbury,  he  resolved  to  march,  in  despite  of  the 
enemy,  even  towards  London ;  his  foot,  by  this  time^ 
consisting  of  about  six  thousand ;  and  his  horse  of  two 
thousand ;  his  train  in  yery  good  order,  commanded  by 
sir  John  Heydon.  And  though  this  strength  was  much 
inferior  to  the  enemy,  yet  as  it  was  greater  thui  any 
man  thought  possible  to  be  raised,  eo  all  thought  it 
sufficient  to  encounter  the  rebels.  Besides  that  it  was 
confidently  believed,  (and  not  without  some  grounds  of 
correspondence  with  some  officers  in  the  other  army,) 
that,  as  soon  as  the  armies  came  within  any  reasonable 
distance  of  each  other,  very  many  soldiers  would  leave 
their  colours,  and  come  to  the  king ;  which  expectation 
was  confirmed  by  some  soldiers,  who  every  day  dropped 
in  from  those  forces ;  and,  to  make  themselves  welcome, 
told  many  stories  of  their  fellows'  resolutions,  whom  they 
had  left  behind. 

ja  And  this  must  be  confessed,  that  either  by  the  care 
and  diligence  of  the  officers,  or  by  the  good  inclinations 
and  temper,  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  the  army  was 
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in  so  good  order  and  discipline,  that,  during  the  king'a 
stay  at  Shrewsbury,  there  was  not  a  disorder  of  name, 
the  country  being  very  kind  to  the  soldiers,  and  the 
Boldiers  just,  and  regardful  to  the  country.  And  by 
the  free  loans  and  contributions  of  the  gentleman  and 
substantial  inhabitants,  but  especially  by  the  assistEmce 
of  the  nobility,  who  attended,  the  army  was  so  well 
paid,  that  there  was  not  the  least  mutiny  or  discontent 
for  want  of  pay ;  nor  was  there  any  cause ;  for  they 
seldom  feiled  every  week,  never  went  above  a  fortnight 
unpaid. 
7i  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  provide  arms  ;  of  which 
indeed  there  was  a  wonderful  scarcity,  the  king  being 
exceedingly  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  arms 
JTom  Holland ;  a  vessel  or  two  having  been  taken  by 
his  own  ships,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick ;  so  that,  except  eight  hundred  musketa,  five  hun- 
dred pair  of  pistols,  and  two  hundred  swords,  which 
came  with  the  powder,  which  was  landed  in  Yorkshire, 
as  is  before  mentioned,  the  king  had  none  in  his  maga- 
zine ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  begin  at  Nottingham, 
and  so  in  all  places  as  he  passed,  to  borrow  the  arms 
from  the  trained  bands ;  which  was  done  with  so  much 
wariness  and  caution,  (albeit  it  was  known  that  those 
arms  would,  being  left  in  those  hands,  be  employed 
against  him,  or  at  least  be  of  no  use  to  him,)  that 
it  was  done  rather  with  their  consent  than  by  any 
constraint,  and  always  with  the  full  approbation  of  their 
commanders.  And  therefore  in  Yorkshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, where  the  gentlemen  very  unskilfully,  though 
with  good  meaning,  desired  that  the  arms  might  still 
be  left  in  the  country  men's  hands,  there  was  none  of 
that  kind  of  borrowing.  But  in  all  places  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  quality  sent  the  king  such  sup- 
plies of  arms  out  of  their  own  armories,  (which  were 
very  mean,)  so  that  by  all  these  means  together,  the 
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foot,  all  bat  three  or  four  hundred,  who  inarched  with- 
out any  weapon  but  a  cud^l,  were  armed  with  moskets, 
and  bags  for  their  powder,  and  pikes ;  but,  in  the  whole 
bod;,  there  was  not  one  pikenaan  had  a  corslet,  and 
very  few  musketeers  who  had  swords.  Amongst  the 
horse,  the  officers  had  their  full  desire,  if  they  were  able 
to  procure  old  backs  and  breasts,  and  pots  with  pistols, 
or  carabines,  for  tbeir  two  or  three  first  ranks,  tuid  swords 
for  the  rest;  themselves  {and  some  soldiers  by  their 
examples)  having  gotten,  besides  their  pistols  and  swords, 
a  short  poleaxe. 
74  The  foot  were  divided  into  three  brigades;  the  first 
commanded  by  sir  Nicholas  Byron,  the  second  by  colonel 
Harry  Wentworth,  and  the  third  by  colonel  Richard 
Fielding,  sir  Jacob  Ashley  being  mtyor  general,  and 
commanding  the  foot  immediately  under  the  general. 
For,  though  general  Ruthen,  who  came  to  the  king 
some  few  days  before  he  left  Shrewsbury,  [was]  made 
field  marshal,  yet  he  kept  wholly  with  the  horse  to 
assist  prince  Rupert :  and  sir  Arthur  Aston,  of  whose 
soldiery  there  was  then  a  very  great  esteem,  was  made 
colonel  general  of  the  dragoons;  which  at  that  time, 
though  consisting  of  two  or  three  regiments,  were  not 
above  eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  at  the  most.  Most 
of  the  persons  of  honour  and  quality,  except  those  whose 
attendance  was  near  the  king's  own  person,  put  th«n- 
selves  into  the  king's  troop  of  guards,  commanded  by 
the  lord  Bernard  Stewart ;  and  made  indeed  so  gallant 
a  body,  tlmt,  upon  a  very  modest  computation,  the  estate 
and  revenue  of  that  single  troop  might  justly  be  valued 
at  least  equal  to  all  theirs  who  then  voted  in  both 
bouses  under  the  name  of  the  lords  and  commons  of 
parliament,  and  so  made  and  maintained  that  war.  Their 
servants,  under  the  command  of  sir  William  Killigrew, 
made  another  full  troop,  and  always  marched  with  their 
lords  and  masters. 
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7$  In  this  equipage  the  king  marched  from  Shrewsbury 
on  the  twelfth  of  October  to  Bridgenorth,  never  less 
baggage  attending  a  ro^  army)  there  being  not  one 
tent,  and  very  few  waggons  belonging  to  the  whole 
train ;  haTing  in  his  whole  army  not  one  officer  of  the 
field  who  was  a  papist,  except  sir  Arthur  Aaton,  if  he 
were  one ;  and  very  few  common  soldiers  of  that  reli- 
^on.  However  the  parliament,  in  all  their  declara- 
tions, and  their  clergy  much  more  in  their  sermons, 
assured  the  people,  "  that  the  king^s  army  consisted 
only  of  papists,"  whilst  themselves  entertained  all  of 
that  religion  that  they  could  get ;  and  very  many,  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  of  that  religion  engaged  with  them ; 
whether  it  was  that  they  really  believed  that  that  army 
did  desire  liberty  of  oonscience  for  all  religions,  as  some 
of  the  chief  of  them  pretended,  or  that  they  desired 
to  divide  themselves  for  communication  of  intelligence, 
and  interest.  And  here  it  is  not  fit  to  forget  one  par- 
ticular, that,  when  the  committee  of  parliament  ap- 
pointed to  advance  the  service  upon  the  propositions 
for  plate  and  horses,  in  the  county  of  Suffiilk,  sent  word 
to  the  house  of  commons,  "  that  some  papists  offered  to 
lend  money  upon  those  propositions,  and  desired  advice 
whethffl-  they  should  accept  of  it,"  it  was  answered,  "  that 
if  they  offered  any  considerable  sum,  whereby  it  might 
be  conceived  to  proceed  from  a  real  affection  to  the  par- 
liament, and  not  out  of  policy  to  bring  themselves  within 
their  protection,  and  so  to  excuse  their  delinquency,  it 
should  be  accepted  of. 
}6  When  the  king  was  ready  for  his  march,  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  which  way  he  should  take ; 
many  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  march  towards 
Worcester,  where  the  earl  of  Essex  still  remained ; 
those  countries  were  thought  well-affected  to  the  king ; 
where  his  army  would  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
increased  in  numbers ;  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
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in  comiDg  to  a  battle;  because  the  longer  it  was  deferred, 
the  stronger  the  earl  would  grow,  by  the  suppliefl  which 
were  every  day  sent  to  him  from  Loudon ;  and  he  had 
store  of  arms  with  him  to  supply  all  defects  of  that  kind. 
However  it  was  thought  more  counseltable  to  mareh 
directly  towards  London,  it  being  morally  sure  that  the 
earl  of  Essex  would  put  himself  in  their  way.  The  king 
had  much  confidence  in  his  horse,  {his  nephew  prince 
Rupert  being  in  the  head  of  them,)  which  were  fleshed 
by  their  success  at  Worcester ;  and  if  he  had  made  his 
march  that  way,  he  would  have  been  entangled  in  the 
enclosures,  where  his  horse  would  have  been  less  useful ; 
whereas  there  were  many  great  campanias  near  the  other 
way,  much  fittor  for  an  engagement.  And  so,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  king  marched  from  Shrewsbury, 
and  quartered  that  night  at  Bridgenorth,  ten  miles  from 
the  other  place,  where  there  was  a  rendezvous  of  the 
whole  army,  which  appeared  very  cheerfel ;  and  so  to 
Wolverhampton,  Bromicham,  and  KilHngworth,  a  house 
of  the  king's,  and  a  very  noble  seat,  where  the  king 
rested  one  day  ;  where  the  lord  chief  justice  Heath,  who 
was  made  chief  justice  for  that  purpose,  (Bramston,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  integrity,  being,  without  any 
purpose  of  dis&vour,  removed  from  that  office,  because 
he  stood  bound  by  recognizance  to  attend  the  parliament, 
upon  an  accusation  depending  there  against  him,)  began 
to  sit  upon  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  attaint 
the  earl  of  Essex,  and  many  other  persons  who  were  in 
rebellion,  of  high  treason, 
Ti  Some  days  had  passed  without  any  notice  of  that 
army ;  some  reporting  that  it  remained  still  at  Worces* 
ter ;  others,  that  they  were  marched  the  direct  way  from 
thence  towards  London.  But  intelligence  came  from 
London, "  that  very  many  officers  of  name,  and  command 
in  the  parliament  army,  [had]  undergone  that  service 
with  a  full  resolution  to  come  to  the  king  as  soon  as 
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they  were  within  any  distance ;  and  it  was  wished,  that 
the  king  would  send  a  proclamation  into  the  army  it- 
self, to  offer  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to  their 
obedience."  And  a  proclamation  was  prepared  accord- 
ingly, and  all  circumstances  resolved  upon,  that  a  herald 
should  be  sent  to  proclaim  it  in  the  head  of  the  earl's 
army,  when  it  should  he  drawn  up  in  battle.  But  that, 
and  many  other  particulars,  prepared  and  resolved  upon, 
were  forgotten,  or  omitted  at  the  time  appointed,  which 
would  not  admit  any  of  those  formalities. 
78  When  the  whole  army  marched  together,  there  was 
quickly  discovered  an  unhappy  jealousy  and  division 
between  the  principal  officers,  which  grew  quickly  into 
a  perfect  faction  between  the  foot  and  the  horse.  The 
earl  of  Lindsey  was  general  of  the  whole  army  by  his 
commission,  and  thought  very  equal  to  it.  But  when 
prince  Rupert  came  to  the  king,  which  vras  after  the 
standard  was  set  up,  and  received  a  commission  to  be 
general  of  the  horse,  which  all  men  knew  was  designed 
for  him,  there  was  a  clause  inserted  into  it,  which  ex- 
empted him  firom  receiving  orders  from  any  body  but 
from  the  king  himself;  which,  upon  the  matter,  separated 
all  the  horse  from  any  dependence  upon  the  general,  and 
bad  other  ill  consequences  in  it :  for  when  the  king  at 
midnight,  being  in  his  bed,  and  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  motion,  commanded  the  lord  Falkland,  his 
principal  secretary  of  state,  to  direct  prince  Rupert  what 
he  should  do,  he  took  it  very  ill,  and  expostulated  with 
the  lord  Falkland  for  giving  him  orders.  But  he  could 
not  have  directed  his  passion  against  any  man  who  would 
feel  or  regard  it  less.  And  he  told  him,  *'  that  it  was 
bis  office  to  signify  what  the  king  bad  him ;  which  he 
should  always  do;  and  that  he,  in  neglecting  it,  neglected 
the  king ;"  who  did  neither  the  prince  nor  his  own  service 
any  good,  by  complying  in  the  beginning  with  his  rough 
nature,  which  rendered  him  very  nngracious  to  all  men. 
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But  the  king  waB  bo  indulgent  to  him,  that  he  took  his 
advice  in  all  things  relating  to  Uie  army,  and  so  upon 
consideration  of  their  march,  and  the  figure  of  the  battle 
they  resolved  to  fight  in  with  the  enemy,  he  concurred 
entirely  with  prince  Rupert's  advice,  and  rejected  the 
opinion  of  the  general,  who  preferred  the  order  he  had 
learned  under  prince  Maurice  and  prince  Harry,  with 
whom  he  had  served  at  the  same  time  when  the  earl 
of  Essex  and  he  had  both  regiments.  The  uneasiness 
of  the  prince's  nature,  and  the  little  education  he  had 
in  courts,  made  him  unapt  to  make  acquaintance  with 
any  of  the  lords,  who  were  likewise  thereby  discouraged 
from  applying  themselves  to  him ;  whilst  some  officers  of 
the  horse  were  well  pleased  to  observe  that  strangeness, 
and  fomented  it;  believing  their  credit  would  be  the 
greater  with  the  prince,  and  desired  that  no  other  person 
should  have  any  credit  with  the  king.  So  the  war  was 
scarce  begun,  when  there  appeared  such  &ctlon  and 
designs  in  the  army,  which  wise  men  looked  upon  as 
a  very  evil  presage;  and  the  inconveniences  which  flowed 
from  thence  gave  the  king  great  trouble  in  a  short  time 
after. 
79  Within  two  days  after  the  king  marched  from  Shrews- 
bury, the  earl  of  Essex  moved  from  Worcester  to  attend 
him,  with  an  army  superior  in  number  far  to  the  king's ; 
the  horse  and  foot  being  completely  armed,  and  the  men 
very  well  exercised,  and  the  whole  equipage  (being  sup- 
plied out  of  the  king's  magazines)  suitable  to  an  army 
set  forth  at  the  charge  of  a  kingdom.  The  earl  of 
Bedford  had  the  name  of  general  of  the  horse,  though 
that  command  principally  depended  upon  sir  William 
Balfour.  Of  the  nobility  he  had  with  him  the  lords 
Kimbolton,  Saint-John's,  Wharton,  Roberts,  Rochfbrd, 
and  Fielding,  (whose  fathers,  the  earls  of  Dover  and 
Denbigh,  charged  as  volunteers  in  the  king's  guards  of 
horse,)  and  many  gentlemen  of  quality;    but  his  train 
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was  so  very  great,  that  he  could  move  but  in  slow 
marches.  So  that  the  two  armies,  though  thej  were 
but  twenty  miles  asunder  when  they  first  set  forth,  and 
both  marched  the  same  vay,  they  gave  not  the  least 
disquiet  in  ten  days'  march  to  each  other ;  and  in  truth, 
as  it  appeared  afterwards,  neither  army  knew  where  the 
other  was. 

So  The  king  by  quick  marches,  having  seldom  rested  a 
day  in  any  place,  came  on  Saturday  the  twenty-second 
of  October  to  Edgcot,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire 
widiin  four  miles  of  Banbury,  in  which  the  rebels  had 
a  very  strong  garrison.  As  soon  as  he  came  thither,  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  having  no  intelligence  that 
the  earl  of  Essex  vras  vrithin  any  distance,  it  was  resolved 
"  the  king  and  the  army  should  rest  in  those  quarters 
the  next  day,  only  that  sir  Nicholas  Byron  should  march 
with  bis  brigade,  and  attempt  the  taking  in  of  Banbury." 
And  with  this  resolution  the  council  brake  up,  and  all 
men  went  to  their  quarters,  which  were  at  a  great 
distance,  without  any  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  But 
that  night,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  prince  Rupert  sent 
the  king  word,  "  that  the  body  of  the  rebels'  army  was 
within  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  that  the  head  quarter 
was  at  a  village  called  Keinton  on  the  edge  of  Warwick- 
shire ;  and  that  it  would  be  in  his  nu^esty's  power,  if  be 
thought  fit,  to  fight  a  battle  the  next  day ;"  which  his 
majesty  liked  well,  and  therefore  immediately  despatched 
orders  to  cross  the  design  for  Banbury,  "  and  that  the 
whole  army  should  draw  to  a  rendezvous  on  the  top  of 
Edge-hill ;"  which  was  a  very  high  hill  about  two  miles 
from  Keinton,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  earl  was, 
and  which  had  a  clear  prospect  of  all  that  valley. 

8i  In  the  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  when  the  rebels  were  beginning  their  march, 
(for  they  suspected  not  the  king's  forces  to  be  near,) 
they  perceived  a  feir  body  of  horse  on  the  top  of  that 
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bill,  and  easily  concluded  their  march  was  not  then  to 
be  far.  It  is  certain  they  were  exceedingly  eurprised, 
having  never  had  any  other  confidence  of  their  men, 
than  by  the  disparity  they  concluded  would  be  still 
between  their  numbers  and  the  king's,  the  which  they 
found  themselves  now  deceived  in.  For  two  of  their 
fitrong^it  and  best  regiments  of  foot,  and  one  regiment 
of  horse,  was  a  day's  march  behind  with  their  ammuni- 
tion. So  that,  though  they  were  still  superior  in  number, 
yet  that  difference  was  not  so  great  as  they  promised 
themselves.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  earl, 
with  great  dexterity,  perfonned  whatsoever  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  wise  general.  He  chose  that  ground  which 
best  liked  him.  There  was  between  the  hill  and  the 
town  a  &ir  campaign,  save  that  near  the  town  it  was 
narrower,  and  on  the  right  hand  some  hedges  and 
inclosures:  so  that  there  he  placed  musketeers,  and 
not  above  two  regiments  of  hoise,  where  the  ground 
was  narrowest ;  but  on  his  left  wing  he  placed  a  body 
of  a  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  one  Ramsey  a 
Scotchman ;  the  reserve  of  horse,  which  was  a  good 
one,  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  genend 
of  their  horse,  and  sir  William  Balfour  with  him.  The 
general  himself  was  with  the  foot,  which  were  ordered 
as  much  to  advantage  as  might  be.  And  in  this  posture 
they  stood  from  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 
i3  On  the  other  side,  though  prince  Rupert  was  early 
in  the  morning  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  which  gave  the  first  alarum  of  the 
necessity  of  fighting  to  the  other  party,  yet  the  foot 
were  quartered  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  many  re^- 
ments  marched  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  rendezvous : 
so  that  it  was  past  one  of  the  clock  before  the  king's 
forces  marched  down  the  hill ;  the  general  himself 
alighted  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  foot,  his 
son  the  lord  Willoughby  being  next  to  him,  with  the 
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king's  regimeot  of  guards,  in  which  was  the  king's 
standard,  carried  by  sir  Edmund  Vemey,  knight  mar- 
shal. The  king's  right  wing  of  horse  was  commanded 
by  prince  Rupert,  the  left  wing  by  Mr,  Wilmot,  com- 
missary gener^  of  the  horse,  who  was  assisted  by  sir 
Arthur  Aston  with  most  of  the  dragoons,  because  that 
left  wing  was  opposed  to  the  enemy's  right,  which  had 
the  shelter  of  some  hedges  lined  with  musketeers :  and 
the  reserve  was  committed  to  sir  John  Byron,  and  con- 
sisted indeed  only  of  his  own  regiment.  At  the  en- 
trance into  the  field,  the  king's  troop  of  guards,  either 
provoked  by  some  unseasonable  sco£&  amongst  the  sol- 
diery, or  out  of  their  desire  of  glory,  or  both,  besought 
the  king,  "  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to  be  absent 
that  day  irom  his  person,  and  to  charge  in  the  front 
amongst  the  horse ;"  the  which  his  majesty  consented 
to.  They  desired  prince  Rupert  "  to  give  them  that 
honour  which  belonged  to  them ;"  who  accordingly  as- 
signed them  the  first  place ;  which,  though  they  per- 
formed their  parts  with  admirable  courage,  may  well  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  oversights  of  that  day. 
83  It  was  near  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  batde  began ;  which,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  iras 
BO  late,  that  some  were  of  opinion,  "  that  the  business 
should  be  deferred  till  the  next  day."  But  agunst 
that  there  were  many  objections ;  "  the  king's  num> 
bers  could  not  increase,  the  enemy's  might ;"  for  they 
had  not  only  their  garrisons,  Warwick,  Coventry,  and 
Banbury,  within  distance,  but  all  that  county  so  devoted 
to  them,  that  they  had  alt  provisions  brought  to  them 
without  the  least  trouble;  whereas,  on  the  other  sid^ 
the  people  were  so  dissected  to  the  king's  party,  that 
they  had  carried  away  or  hid  all  their  provisions,  inso- 
much as  there  was  neither  meat  for  man  or  horse ; 
and  the  very  smiths  hid  themselves,  that  they  might 
not  be  compelled  to  shoe  the  horses,  of  which  in  those 
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atODj  ways  there  was  great  need.  This  proceeded  not 
from  any  radical  malice,  or  disafTection  to  the  king's 
cause,  or  his  person ;  though  it  is  true,  that  circuit 
in  which  this  battle  was  fought,  being  between  the 
dominions  of  the  lord  Say  and  the  lord  Brooke,  was 
the  most  eminently  corrupted  of  any  county  in  England ; 
but  by  the  reports  and  infuBions  which  the  other  very 
diligent  jMirty  had  wrought  into  the  people's  belief, 
"  that  the  cavaliers  were  of  a  fierce,  bloody,  and  licen- 
taoos  disposition,  and  that  they  committed  all  maimer 
of  cruelty  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  where 
they  came,  of  which  robbery  was  the  least ;"  so  that 
the  poor  people  thought  there  was  no  other  way  to 
preserve  their  goods  than  by  hiding  them  out  of  the 
way;  which  was  confeflsed  by  them,  when  they  found 
how  much  that  information  had  wronged  them,  by  mak- 
ing them  so  injurious  to  their  friends.  And  therefore 
where  the  army  rested  a  day  they  found  much  better 
entertainment  at  parting,  than  when  they  came ;  for 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  there  was  no  person  of 
honour  or  quality  who  paid  not  punctually  and  exactly 
for  what  they  had ;  and  there  was  not  the  least  violence 
or  disorder  amongst  the  common  aoldiers  in  their  march 
which  scaped  exemplary  punishment;  so  that  at  Bro- 
micham,  a  town  so  generally  wicked,  that  it  had  risen 
upon  small  parties  of  the  king's,  and  killed  or  taken 
them  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Coventry,  declaring 
a  more  peremptory  malice  to  his  majesty  than  any 
other  place,  two  soldiers  were  executed,  for  having 
taken  some  small  trifle  of  no  value  out  of  a  house, 
whose  owner  was  at  that  time  in  the  rebels'  army. 
So  strict  was  the  discipline  in  this  army ;  when  the 
other,  without  control,  practised  all  the  dissoluteness 
imaginable.  But  the  march  was  so  fast,  that  the  leav- 
ing a  good  reputation  behind  them  was  no  harbinger 
to  provide  for  their  better  reception  in  their  next  quar^ 
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ters.  So  that  their  vanta  were  so  great  at  the  time 
when  they  came  to  Edge^ill,  that  there  were  verj 
many  companiefl  of  the  common  soldiers  who  had 
scarce  eaten  bread  in  eight  and  forty  hours  before. 
The  only  way  to  cure  this  was  a  victory;  and  there- 
fore the  king  gave  the  word,  though  It  was  late,  the 
enemy  keeping  their  ground  to  receive  him  without 
advancing  at  all. 
84  In  this  hurry,  there  was  an  omission  of  somewhat, 
which  the  king  intended  to  have  executed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  battle.  He  had  caused  many  pro- 
clMnations  to  be  printed  of  pardon  to  all  those  soldiers 
who  wotdd  lay  down  their  arms,  which  he  resolved,  as 
ia  sud  before,  to  have  sent  by  a  herald  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  to  have  found  ways  to  have  scattered 
and  dispersed  them  in  that  army,  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood they  were  within  any  distance  of  him.  But  all 
men  were  now  so  much  otherwise  busied,  that  it  was 
not  soon  enough  remembered ;  and  when  it  was,  the 
proclamations  were  not  at  hand ;  which,  by  that  which 
follows,  might  probably  have  produced  a  good  effect. 
For  as  the  right  wing  of  the  king's  horse  advanced 
to  charge  the  left  wing,  which  was  the  gross  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  (whose  fortune 
and  interest  being  in  Ireland,  he  had  come  out  of  th»t 
kingdom  to  hasten  supplies  thither,  and  had  a  troop 
of  horse  raised  for  him  for  that  service ;  but  as  many 
other  of  those  forces  were,  so  his  troop  was  likewise 
disposed  into  that  army,  and  he  was  now  major  to  sir 
William  Waller ;  he)  with  his  whole  troop  advanced 
from  the  gross  of  their  horse,  and  discharging  all  their 
pistols  on  the  ground,  within  little  more  than  carabine 
shot  of  his  own  body,  presented  himself  and  his  troop 
to  prince  Rupert ;  and  immediately,  with  his  highness, 
charged  the  enemy.  Whether  this  sudden  accident,  as 
it  might  very  well,  and  [the]  not  knowing  how  many 
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more  were  of  the  same  mind,  each  man  looking  upon 
his  companion  with  the  same  apprehension  as  upon  the 
enemy,  or  whether  the  terror  of  prince  Rupert,  and  the 
king's  horse,  or  all  together,  with  their  own  evil  con- 
sciences, wrought  upon  them,  I  know  not,  but  that  whole 
wing,  having  unskilfully  discharged  their  carabines  and 
pistols  into  the  air,  wheeled  about,  our  horse  charging 
them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  having  thus  absolutely  routed 
them,  parsned  them  flying ;  and  had  the  execution  of 
them  above  two  miles. 
Sg  The  left  wing,  commanded  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  had  as 
good  success,  though  they  were  to  charge  in  worse 
ground,  amongst  hedges,  and  through  gaps  and  ditches, 
which  were  lined  with  musketeers.  But  sir  Arthur 
Aston,  with  great  courage  and  dexterity,  beat  off  those 
musketeers  with  his  dragoons ;  and  then  the  right  wing 
of  their  horse  was  as  easily  routed  and  dispersed  as 
their  left,  and  those  followed  the  chase  as  furiously  as 
the  other.  The  reserve,  seeing  none  of  the  enemy's 
horse  left,  thought  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
but  to  pursue  those  that  fled,  and  could  not  he  eoo- 
tained  by  their  commanders,  but  with  spurs  and  loose 
reins  followed  the  chase  which  their  left  wing  had  led 
them.  And  by  this  means,  whilst  most  men  thought 
the  victory  unquestionable,  the  king  was  in  danger  of 
the  same  &te  which  his  predecessor  Henry  the  Third 
felt  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  against  his  barons ;  when 
his  son  the  prince,  having  routed  their  horse,  fDllowed 
the  chase  so  far,  that  before  hb  return  to  the  field 
his  &ther  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  so  his  victory  served 
only  to  make  the  misfortune  of  that  day  the  more 
intolerable.  For  all  the  king's  horse  having  thus  left 
the  field,  many  of  them  only  following  the  execution, 
others  intending  the  spoil  in  the  town  of  Kelnton,  where 
all  the  baggage  was,  and  the  earl  of  Essex's  own  coach,  ^ 
which  was  taken,  uid  brought  avray ;  their  reserve  oom- 
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manded  by  sir  William  Balfour,  moved  up  and  down 
the  field  in  good  order,  and  inarching  towards  the  king's 
foot  pretended  to  be  friends,  till  observing  no  horse  to 
be  in  readiness  to  charge  them,  [thoy]  brake  in  upon 
the  foot,  and  did  great  execution.  Then  was  the  general 
the  earl  of  Lindsey,  in  the  head  of  his  regiment,  being 
on  foot,  shot  in  the  thigh ;  with  which  be  fell,  and 
was  presently  encompassed  by  the  enemy ;  and  his  son, 
the  lord  Willoughby,  piously  endeavouring  the  rescue 
of  bis  father,  taken  prisoner  with  him.  Then  was  the 
standard  taken,  (sir  Edmund  Vemey,  who  bore  it, 
being  killed,)  but  rescued  again  by  captain  John  Smith, 
an  officer  of  the  lord  Grandison's  regiment  of  horse, 
and  by  him  brought  off.  And  if  those  horse  had  be- 
stirred themselves,  they  might  with  little  difficulty 
[have]  destroyed  or  taken  prisoner  the  king  himself, 
and  bis  two  sons,  the  prince  [of  Wales]  and  the  duke 
of  York,  being  with  fewer  than  one  hundred  horse  and 
those  without  officer  or  command,  within  half  musket 
shot  of  that   body,  before  he  suspected  them   to  be 


*6  When  prince  Rupert  returned  from  the  chase,  he 
found  this  great  alteration  in  the  field,  and  his  majesty 
himself  with  few  noblemen  and  a  small  retinue  about 
him,  and  the  hope  of  so  glorious  a  day  quite  vanished. 
For  though  most  of  the  officers  of  horse  were  returned, 
and  that  part  of  the  iield  covered  again  with  the  loose 
troops,  yet  they  could  not  be  persuaded  or  drawn  to 
charge  either  the  enemy's  reserve  of  borse,  which  alone 
kept  the  field,  or  the  body  of  their  foot,  which  only 
kept  their  ground ;  the  officers  pretending,  "  that  their 
soldiers  were  so  dispersed,  that  there  were  not  ten  of 
any  troop  together ;"  and  the  soldiers,  that  their  horses 
were  so  tired,  that  they  could  not  charge."  But  the 
truth  is,  where  many  soldiers  of  one  troop  or  regiment 
were  rallied  together,  there  the  officers  were  wanting ; 
VOL.  II.  c  c 
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and  where  the  officers  were  ready,  there  the  soldiers 
were  not  together ;  and  neither  officers  or  soldiers 
desired  to  move  without  those  who  properly  belonged 
to  them.  Things  had  now  so  ill  an  aspect,  that  many 
were  of  opinion  that  the  king  should  leave  the  field, 
though  it  was  not  easy  to  advise  whither  he  should 
have  gone;  which  if  he  had  done,  he  had  left  an 
absolute  victory  to  those  who  even  at  this  time  thought 
themselves  overcome.  But  the  king  was  positive  against 
that  advice,  well  knowing,  that  as  that  army  was  raised 
by  his  person  and  presence  only,  so  it  could  by  no 
other  means  be  kept  together ;  and  he  thought  it  un- 
princely  to  forsake  them  who  had  forsaken  all  they 
had  to  serve  him :  besides,  he  observed  the  other  side 
looked  not  as  if  they  thought  themselves  conquerors ; 
for  that  reserve,  which  did  so  much  mischief  before, 
since  the  return  of  his  horse,  betook  themselves  to  a 
fixed  station  between  their  foot,  which  at  best  could 
but  he  thought  to  stand  their  ground,  which  two  bri- 
gades of  the  king's  did  with  equal  courage,  and  gave 
equal  volleys ;  and  therefore  he  tried  all  possible  ways 
to  get  the  horse  to  charge  again ;  eaaily  discemiDg  by 
some  little  attempts  which  were  made,  what  a  notable 
impression  a  brisk  one  would  have  made  upon  the 
enemy.  And  when  he  saw  it  was  not  to  be  done,  he 
was  content  with  their  only  standing  still.  Without 
doubt,  if  either  party  had  known  the  constitution  of 
the  other,  they  had  not  parted  so  feirly ;  and,  very 
probably,  which  soever  had  made  a  bold  offer,  had  com- 
pared his  end  upon  his  enemy.  This  made  many 
believe,  though  the  horse  vaunted  themselves  aloud  to 
have  done  their  part,  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  first 
part  of  the  day,  which  well  managed  would  have  secured 
the  rest,  was  to  be  imputed  rather  to  their  enemy's 
want  of  courage  than  to  their  own  virtue,  (which,  after 
so   great  a  victory,  could    not   so   soon   have  fors^en 
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them,)  &nd  -to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  revolt  of  sir 
Faithful  Fortescue  with  a  whole  troop,  no  doubt  much 
to  the  conatemation  of  those  he  left ;  which  had  not  so 
good  fortune  as  they  deserved ;  for  by  the  negligence  of 
not  throwing  away  their  orange-tawny  scarfs,  which  they 
all  wore  as  the  earl  of  Essex's  colours,  and  being  imme- 
diately engaged  in  the  charge,  many  of  them,  not  fewer 
than  seventeen  or  eighteen,  were  suddenly  killed  by 
those  to  whom  they  joined  themselves. 
S7  Id  this  doubt  of  all  sides,  the  night,  the  common 
friend  to  wearied  and  dismayed  armies,  parted  them ; 
and  then  the  king  caused  his  cannon,  which  were  nearest 
the  enemy,  to  be  drawn  off;  and  with  his  whole  forces 
himself  spent  the  night  in  the  field,  by  such  a  fire  as 
could  be  made  of  the  little  wood,  and  bushes  which 
grew  thereabouts,  unresolved  what  to  do  the  next  morn- 
ing, many  reporting,  "  that  the  enemy  was  gone :"  but 
when  the  day  appeared,  the  contrary  was  discovered ; 
for  then  they  were  seen  standing  in  the  same  posture 
and  place  in  which  they  fought,  from  whence  the  ewl 
of  Essex,  wisely,  never  suffered  them  to  stir  all  that 
night ;  presuming  reasonably,  that  if  they  were  drawn 
off  never  so  little  from  that  place,  their  numbers  would 
lessen,  and  that  many  would  run  away;  and  therefore 
he  caused  all  manner  of  provisions,  [with]  which  the 
country  supplied  him  plentifully,  to  be  brought  thither 
to  them  for  their  repast,  and  reposed  himself  with 
them  in  the  place;  besides,  that  night  he  received  a 
great  addition  of  strength,  not  only  by  rallying  those 
horse  and  foot  which  had  run  out  of  the  field  in  the 
battle,  but  by  the  arrival  of  colonel  Hambden  and 
colonel  Grantham  with  two  thousand  fresh  foot,  (which 
were  reckoned  amongst  the  best  of  the  army,)  and  five 
hundred  horse,  which  marched  a  day  behind  the  army 
for  the  guard  of  their  ammunition,  and  a  great  part 
of  their  train,  not  supposing  there  would  have  been 
c  c  2 
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anj  action  that  would  have  required  their  presence. 
All  the  advantage  this  seasonable  recruit  brought  them 
was  to  give  their  old  men  so  much  courage  as  to  keep 
the  field,  which  it  was  otherwise  believed  they  would 
hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  have  done.  After  a  very 
cold  night  spent  in  the  field,  without  any  refreshment 
of  victual  or  provision  for  the  soldiers,  {for  the  country 
was  so  disaffected,  that  it  not  only  not  sent  in  provi- 
sions, but  many  soldiers  who  straggled  into  the  villages 
for  relief  were  knocked  in  the  head  by  the  common 
people,)  the  king  found  his  troops  very  thin  ;  for  though 
by  conference  with  the  officers  he  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  there  were  not  many  slain  in  the  battle, 
yet  a  third  part  of  his  foot  were  not  upon  the  place, 
and  of  the  horse  many  missing;  and  they  that  were 
in  the  field  were  so  tired  with  duty,  and  weakened  with 
want  of  meat,  and  shrunk  up  with  the  cruet  cold  of 
the  night,  (for  it  was  a  terrible  frost,  and  there  was 
not  shelter  of  either  tree  or  hedge,)  that  though  they 
had  reason  to  believe,  by  the  standing  still  of  the  enemy 
whilst  a  small  party  of  the  king's  horse  in  the  morning 
took  away  four  pieces  of  their  cannon  very  near  them, 
that  any  ofi^er  towards  a  charge,  or  but  marching  towards 
tbem,  would  have  made  a  very  notable  impression  in 
them,  yet  there  was  so  visible  an  averseness  from  it  in 
most  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  that  the  king  thought 
not  fit  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  contented  himself  to 
keep  his  men  in  order,  the  body  of  horse  facing  the 
enemy  upon  the  field  where  they  had  fought. 
88  Towards  noon  the  king  resolved  to  try  that  expedient 
which  was  prepared  for  the  day  before;  and  sent  sir 
William  le  Neve,  Clarencieux  king  at  arms,  with  his 
proclamation  of  pardon,  to  such  as  would  lay  down 
arms,  to  the  enemy ;  believing,  though  he  expected 
then  little  benefit  by  the  proclamation,  that  he  should 
by   that   means    receive    some   advertisement   of  the 
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conditioD  of  the  anuj,  and  what  prisoners  they  had 
taken,  (for  many  peraons  of  command  and  quality  were 
wanting,)  giving  him  order  likewise  to  desire  to  speak 
with  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  who  waa  known  to  be  in  their 
hands.  Before  air  William  came  to  the  army,  he  was 
received  by  the  out-guards,  and  conducted  with  strict- 
ness (that  he  might  say  or  publish  nothing  amongst  the 
soldiers)  to  the  earl  of  Essex ;  who,  when  he  offered 
to  read  the  proclamation  aloud,  and  to  deliver  the  effect 
of  it,  that  he  might  be  heard  by  those  who  were  present, 
rebuked  him  with  some  roughness,  and  charged  him, 
"  as  he  loved  his  life,  not  to  presume  to  speak  a  word 
to  the  soldiers ;"  and,  after  some  few  questions,  sent 
him  presently  back,  well  guarded  through  the  army, 
without  any  answer  at  all.  At  his  return  he  had  so 
great  and  feeling  a  sense  of  the  danger  he  had  passed, 
that  he  made  little  observation  of  the  posture  or  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  Only  he  seemed  to  have  seen  or  appre- 
hended so  much  trouble  and  disorder  in  the  &ces  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  and  the  principal  officers  about  him,  and 
so  much  dejection  in  the  common  soldiers,  that  they 
looked  like  men  who  had  no  farther  ambition  than  to 
keep  what  they  had  left.  He  brought  word  of  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Lindsey. 
89  The  numljer  of  the  slain,  by  the  testimony  of  the  min- 
ister and  others  of  the  next  parish,  who  took  care  for  the 
burying  of  the  dead,  and  which  was  the  only  computation 
that  could  be  made,  amounted  to  above  five  thousand ; 
whereof  two  parts  were  conceived  to  be  of  those  of  the 
parliament  party,  and  not  above  a  third  of  the  king's. 
Indeed  the  loss  of  both  sides  was  so  groat,  and  so  little 
of  triumph  appeared  in  either,  that  the  victory  could 
scarce  be  imputed  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Yet  the 
king's  keeping  the  field,  and  having  the  spoil  of  it,  by 
which  many  persons  of  quality  who  had  Iain  wounded  in 
the  field  were  preserved,  his   pursuing  afterwards    the 
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same  design  he  Lad  when  he  waa  diverted  to  the  battle, 
and  succeeding  in  it,  (as  shall  be  touched  anon,)  were 
greater  ensigns  of  victory  on  that  eide,  than  the  taking 
the  general  prisoner,  and  the  taking  the  standard,  which 
■B'as  likewise  recovered,  were  on  the  other.  Of  the  king's, 
the  principal  persons  who  were  lost  were,  the  earl  of 
Lindsey,  general  of  the  army ;  the  lord  George  Stewart ; 
lord  Aubigney,  son  to  the  duke  of  Lenox  and  brother  to 
the  then  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox ;  sir  Edmund 
Veroey,  knight  marshal  of  the  king's  horse  and  stand- 
ard bearer;  and  some  others  of  less  name,  though  of  great 
virtue,  and  good  quality. 
!>o  The  earl  of  Lindsey  was  a  man  ofa  very  noble  extraction, 
and  inherited  a  great  fortune  from  his  ancestors ;  which 
though  he  did  not  manage  'nith  so  great  care  as  if  he 
desired  much  to  improve,  yet  he  left  it  in  a  very  &ir  con- 
dition to  his  family,  which  more  intended  the  increase  of 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  great  honour,  and  spent  his  youth 
and  vigour  of  his  age  in  military  actions  and  commands 
abroad ;  and  albeit  he  indulged  to  himself  great  liberties 
of  life,  yet  he  still  preserved  a  very  good  reputation  with 
ail  men,  and  a  very  great  interest  in  his  country,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  supplies  he  and  his  son  brought  to  the 
king's  army ;  the  several  companies  of  his  own  regiment 
of  foot  being  commanded  by  the  principal  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  Lincolnshire,  who  engaged  themselves  in 
the  service  principally  out  of  their  personal  affection  to 
him.  He  was  of  a  very  generous  nature,  and  punctual  in 
what  he  undertook,  and  in  exacting  wliat  was  due  to 
him ;  which  made  him  bear  that  restriction  so  heavily 
which  was  put  upon  him  by  the  commission  granted  to 
prince  Rupert,  and  by  the  king's  preferring  the  prince's 
opinion  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war  before  his.  Nor 
did  he  conceal  his  resentment :  the  day  before  the  battle, 
he  said  to  some  friends,  with  whom  he  used  treedom, 
*'  that  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  general ;  and 
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therefore  he  was  resolved,  wheo  the  day  of  battle  should 
come,  that  he  would  be  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  as  a 
private  colonel,  where  he  would  die."  He  was  carried 
out  of  the  field  to  the  next  village ;  and  if  he  could  then 
have  procured  surgeons,  it  wa«  thought  his  wound  would 
not  have  proved  mortal.  And  it  was  imputed  to  the  earl 
of  Essex's  too  well  remembering  former  grudges,  that  he 
neither  sent  any  surgeon  to  him,  nor  performed  any  other 
offices  of  respect  towards  him ;  but  it  is  most  certain  that 
the  disorder  the  earl  of  Essex  himself  was  in  at  that  time> 
by  the  running  away  of  the  horse,  and  the  confusion  he  saw 
the  army  in,  and  the  plundering  the  carriages  in  the  town 
where  the  surgeons  were  to  attend,  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
omissions  of  that  kind.  And  as  soon  as  the  other  army  was 
composed  by  the  coming  on  of  the  night,  the  earl  of  Essex 
aboat  midnight  sent  sir  William  Balfour,  and  some  other 
officers,  to  see  him,  and  to  offer  him  all  offices,  and  meant 
himself  to  have  visited  him.  They  found  him  upon  a 
little  straw  iu  a  poor  house,  where  they  had  laid  him  in 
his  blood,  which  had  run  from  him  in  great  abundance, 
no  surgeon  having  been  yet  with  him ;  only  he  had  great 
vivacity  in  his  looks ;  and  told  them,  "  he  was  sorry  to  see 
so  many  gentlemen,  some  whereof  were  his  old  friends, 
engaged  in  so  foul  a  rebellion :"  and  principally  directed 
his  discourse  to  sir  William  Balfour,  whom  he  put  in 
mind  of  '*  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  the  king  ;  how 
much  his  majesty  had  disobliged  the  whole  English  na- 
tion by  putting  him  into  the  command  of  the  Tower; 
and  that  it  was  the  most  odious  ingratitude  in  him  to 
make  him  tliat  return."  He  wished  them  to  tell  my  lord 
of  Essex,  "  that  he  ought  to  cast  himself  at  the  king's 
feet  to  beg  his  pardon ;  which  if  be  did  not  speedily  d<^ 
his  memory  would  be  odious  to  the  nation  ;"  and  conti- 
nued this  kind  of  discourse  with  so  much  vehemence, 
that  the  officers  by  degrees  withdrew  themselves,  and 
prevented  the  visit  the  earl  of  Essex  intended  him,  who 
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only  sent  the  best  surgeons  to  him;  who  in  the  very 
opening  of  his  wounds  died  before  the  morning  only 
upon  tlie  loss  of  blood.  He  had  very  many  friends  and 
very  few  enemies,  and  died  generally  lamented. 

9'  The  lord  Aubigney  was  a  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  of 
a  gentle  and  winning  disposition,  and  of  very  clear  cou- 
rage: he  was  killed  in  the  first  charge  with  the  horse; 
where  there  being  so  little  resistance  gave  occasion  to 
suspect  that  it  was  done  by  his  own  lieutenant,  who,  being 
a  Dutchman,  had  not  been  so  punctual  in  his  duty  but 
that  be  received  some  reprehension  from  his  captain, 
which  he  murmured  at.  His  body  was  brought  otE,  and 
buried  at  Clirist-clmrch  in  Oxford.  His  two  younger  bro- 
thers, the  lord  John  and  the  lord  Bernard  Stewart,  were 
in  the  same  battle,  and  were  both  killed  aftenrords  in 
the  war,  and  his  only  son  is  now  duke  of  Bichmond. 

91  Sir  Edmund  Vemey  hath  been  mentioned  before  upon 
his  discourse  at  Nottingham,  which  was  very  ominous: 
[he]  was  a  person  of  great  honour  and  courage,  and  lost 
his  life  in  that  charge  when  Balfour,  with  that  reserve  of 
horse  which  had  been  so  long  undiscemed,  broke  into 
those  regiments ;  but  his  body  was  not  found. 

93  Of  the  parliament  party  that  perished,  the  lord  Saint- 
John  of  Bletnezo  and  Charles  Essex  were  of  the  best 
quality.  The  last  had  been  bred  up  a  page  under  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  afterwards,  at  his  charge,  preferred 
him  to  a  command  tn  Holland ;  where  he  lived  with  very 
good  reputation,  and  preserved  the  credit  of  his  decayed 
family;  and  as  soon  as  the  earl  unfortunately  accepted 
this  command,  he  thought  his  gratitude  obliged  him  to 
run  the  fortune  of  his  patron,  and  out  of  pure  kindness 
to  the  person  of  the  earl,  as  many  other  gentlemen  did, 
engaged  himself  against  the  king  without  any  malice  or 
rebellion  in  his  heart  towards  the  crown.  He  had  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  esteemed  the 
best  and  most  expert  officer  of  the  army,  and  was  killed 
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bv  »  musket  shot  in  the  beginaing  of  tlie  battle.  The 
lord  Saint-John  vas  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Bulling- 
broke,  and  got  himself  so  well  beloved  by  the  reputation 
of  courteBj  and  civility,  which  he  expressed  towards  all 
men,  that  though  his  parts  of  understanding  were  very 
ordinary  at  best,  and  his  course  of  life  licentious  and  very 
much  depraved,  he  got  credit  enough,  by  engaging  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire  to 
be  bound  for  him,  to  contract  a  debt  of  fifty  or  three- 
score thousand  pounds ;  for  the  payment  whereof  the  for- 
tune of  the  &mily  was  not  engaged,  nor  in  his  power  to 
engage.  So  that  the  clamour  of  his  debts  growing  impor- 
tunate, some  years  before  the  rebellion,  he  left  the  king- 
dom, and  fled  into  France ;  leaving  his  vast  debt  to  be 
paid  by  his  sureties,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  femilies, 
and  the  notable  impairing  of  others.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  parliament,  the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  call  him  to 
the  house  of  peers,  his  father  being  then  alive,  upon  an 
assurance,  *'  that  by  his  presence  and  liberty,  which  could 
by  no  other  way  be  secured,  means  would  be  found  out  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  free  so  many  worthy  persons  from  their 
engagements :  besides  that  the  times  being  like  to  be  trou- 
blesome, the  king  might  be  sure  of  a  faithful  servant,  who 
would  always  advance  his  service  in  that  houae."  But  the 
king  had  very  ill  fortune  in  conferring  those  graces,  nor 
was  his  service  more  passionately  and  insolently  opposed 
by  any  men  in  that  house  than  by  those,  who  upon  those 
professions  were  redeemed  by  him  from  the  condition  of 
commoners.  And  this  gentleman,  from  the  first  hour  of 
his  sitting  in  that  house  by  the  king's  so  extraordinary 
grace,  was  never  known  to  concur  in  any  one  vote  for  the 
king's  service  that  received  any  opposition ;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  was  in  his  power,  he  received  a  commission  with  the 
first  to  command  a  troop  of  horse  against  him,  in  which  he 
behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  received  some  wounds  in 
running  &w&y ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  died  before  the 
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next  morning,  without  any  other  signs  of  repentance 
than  the  canting  words,  "  that  he  did  not  intend  to  he 
against  the  king,  but  wished  him  all  happiness  :"  so  great 
an  influence  the  first  seeds  of  his  birth  and  mutinous 
&mil}'  bad  upon  his  nature,  that  how  long  soever  tbej 
were  concealed,  and  seemed  even  buried  iu  a  very  differ- 
ent breeding  and  conversation,  they  sprung  up  and  bore 
the  same  fruit  upon  the  first  occasion.  And  it  was  an 
observation  of  that  time,  that  the  men  of  most  licentious 
lives,  who  appeared  to  be  without  any  sense  of  religion, 
or  reverence  to  virtue,  and  the  most  unrestrained  by 
any  obligations  of  conscience,  betook  themselves  to  that 
party,  and  pretended  an  impuLsiou  of  religion  out  of  fear 
of  popery;  and,  on  the  other  side,  very  many  persons  of 
quality,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  suffered 
under  the  imputation  of  puritanism,  and  did  very  much 
dislike  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  opposed  them 
upon  all  occasions,  were  yet  so  much  scandalized  at  the 
very  approaches  to  rebellion,  that  they  renounced  all 
their  old  iiriends,  and  applied  themselves  with  great  re- 
solution, courage,  and  constancy  to  the  king's  service, 
and  continued  in  it  to  the  end,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages it  was  liable  to. 
)4  Prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  were,  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  hastily  and  piously  endeavouring  the  rescue  of 
his  &ther ;  sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  and  sir  Edward  Strad- 
ling,  both  colonels ;  and  sir  William  Vavasour,  who 
commanded  the  king's  regiment  of  guards  under  the 
lord  WiUoughby ;  and  some  other  inferior  commanders. 
There  were  hurt,  sir  Jacob  Ashley  and  sir  Nicholas  Byron, 
and  more  dangerously,  colonel  Charles  Gerrard,  who,  being 
shot  in  the  thigh,  was  brought  off  the  field  without  any 
opinion  of  life,  but  recovered  to  act  a  great  part  after- 
wards in  the  war ;  sir  George  Strode,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  who  served  amongst  the  foot;  for  of  the  horse 
there  was  not  an  officer  of  name  who  received  a  wound, 
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the  lord  Aubiguey  only  excepted  ;  bo  little  resiBtuice  did 
that  part  of  the  enemy  make. 

95  Of  the  rebels,  there  were  a  good  number  of  their  of- 
ficers, especially  of  hoise,  taken  prisoners,  bat  (save  that 
some  of  them  were  parliament  men)  of  mean  quality  in  the 
worid,  except  only  sir  William  Essex,  the  lather  of  the  co- 
lonel, whose  wants,  from  having  wasted  a  very  great  for- 
tune, and  his  son's  invitation,  led  him  into  that  company ; 
where  he  was  a  private  captain  of  his  regiment. 

96  When  the  armies  had  thus  only  looked  one  upon 
another  the  whole  day,  and  it  being  discerned  that  the 
enemy  had  drawn  off  his  carriages,  the  king  directed  all 
his  army  to  retire  into  their  old  quartera,  presuming  (as 
it  proved)  that  many  of  those  who  wore  wanting  would 
be  fonnd  there.  And  so  himself  with  his  two  sons  went 
to  Edgecot,  where  he  lay  the  night  before  the  battle, 
resolving  to  rest  the  next  day,  both  for  the  refreshing 
his  wearied  and  even  tired  men,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  motion  and  condition  of  the  enemy,  upon  which 
some  troops  of  the  king's  horse  attended,  Tlie  earl  of 
Essex  retired  with  Ids  to  Warwick  castle,  whither  he 
liad  sent  all  the  prisoners ;  so  that,  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  the  king  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was 
gone,  and  that  some  of  his  horse  had  attended  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  almost  to  Warwick,  and  that  they  had  left 
many  of  their  carriages,  and  very  many  of  their  wounded 
soldiers,  at  the  village  next  the  field ;  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  their  remove  was  in  haste,  and  not  without 
apprehfension. 

97  After  the  Iioree  had  marched  almost  to  Warwick,  and 
found  the  coast  clear  from  the  enemy,  they  returned  to 
the  field  to  view  the  dead  bodies,  many  going  to  inquire 
after  their  friends  who  were  missing,  where  they  found 
many  not  yet  dead  of  their  wounds,  but  lying  stripped 
amongst  the  dead ;  amongst  whom,  with  others,  young 
Mr.  Scroop  brought  off  his  father,  sir  Gervas  Scroop; 
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who,  being  an  old  gentleman  of  great  fortune  in  Linooln- 
Bhire,  had  raised  a  foot  company  amongst  his  tenants,  and 
brought  them  into  the  earl  of  Lindsey's  regiment,  out  of 
devotion  and  respect  to  his  lordship,  as  well  as  duty  to 
the  king  rand  had,  about  the  time  that  the  general  was 
taken,  fallen  with  sixteen  wounds  in  his  body  and  head ; 
and  bad  lain  stripped  among  the  dead,  from  that  time, 
which  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Sunday,  all  that  cold  night,  all  Monday,  and  Monday 
night,  and  till  Tuesday  evening,  for  it  was  so  late  before 
his  SOD  found  him ;  whom  with  great  piety  he  carried  to 
a  warm  lodging,  and  afterwards  in  the  march  to  Oxford ; 
where  he  wonderfully  recovered.  The  next  morning  after, 
being  Wednesday,  there  was  another  gentleman,  one  Bel- 
lingham,  of  an  ancient  extraction  in  Sussex,  and  the  only 
son  of  his  lather,  found  amongst  the  dead,  and  brought 
off  by  his  friends,  with  twenty  wounds ;  who,  after  ten 
days,  died  at  Oxford,  by  the  negligence  of  bis  surgeons, 
who  left  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  of  itself  not  dangerous, 
undiscemed,  and  so  by  festering  destroyed  a  body  very 
hopefiiliy  recovered  of  those  which  were  only  thought 
mortal.  The  surgeons  were  of  opinion  that  both  these 
gentlemen  owed  their  lives  to  the  inhumanity  of  those 
who  stripped  them,  and  to  the  coldness  of  the  nights, 
which  stopped  their  blood  better  thtui  all  their  skill  and 
medicaments  could  have  done ;  and  that,  if  they  had 
been  brought  off  within  any  reasonable  distance  of  time 
after  their  wounds,  they  had  undoubtedly  perished. 
97  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  king  drew  his  army  to  a 
rendezvous,  where  he  found  his  numl>ers  greater  than  be 
expected ;  for  in  the  night  after  the  battle  very  many  of 
the  common  soldiers,  out  of  cold  and  hunger,  had  found 
their  old  quarters.  So  that  it  was  really  believed  upon 
this  view,  when  this  little  rest  had  recovered  a  strange 
cheerfulness  into  all  men,  that  there  were  not  in  that 
battle  lost  above  three  hundred  men  at  the  most.    There 
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the  king  declared  general  Ruthen  general  of  his  army  in 
the  place  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey ;  and  then  marched  to 
Ayno,  a  Httle  village  two  miles  distant  from  Banbury, 
of  which  his  m^esty  that  day  took  a  viev,  and  meant  to 
attempt  it  the  next  day  following.  There  iras  at  that 
time  in  Banbury  castle  a  regiment  of  eight  hundred  foot 
and  a  troop  of  horse,  which,  with  spirits  proportionable, 
had  been  enough  to  have  kept  so  strong  a  place  from  an 
army  better  prepared  to  have  assaulted  it  than  the  king's 
then  was,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  more  conimodioue 
for  a  siege.  And  therefore  many  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  king  should  have  marched  by  it,  without  taking 
notice  of  it,  and  tliat  the  engaging  before  it  might 
prove  very  prejudicial  to  him.  That  which  prevailed 
with  him  to  stay  there,  besides  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  had  again  recovered  their  appetite  to  action, 
was,  that  he  could  not  well  resolve  whither  to  go ;  for 
till  be  was  informed  what  the  earl  of  Essex  did,  he  knew 
not  how  to  direct  his  march  ;  and  if  the  enemy  advanced 
upon  him,  he  could  not  fight  in  a  place  of  more  advantage. 
And  therefore,  having  sent  a  trumpet  to  summon  the 
castle,  and  having  first  taken  the  lord  Say's  house  at 
Broughton,  where  there  was  some  show  of  resistance, 
and  in  it  a  troop  of  horse,  and  some  good  arms,  the 
cannon  were  planted  against  the  castle,  and  the  army 
drawn  out  before  it ;  but,  upon  the  first  shot  made,  the 
castle  sent  to  treat,  and,  upon  leave  to  go  away  without 
their  arms,  they  fairly  and  kindly  delivered  the  place; 
and  half  the  common  soldiers  at  the  least  readily  took 
conditions,  and  put  themselves  into  the  king's  army;  the 
rest  of  the  arms  came  very  seasonably  to  supply  many 
soldiers  of  every  regiment,  who  either  never  had  aijy 
before,  or  had  tost  them  at  the  battle. 
98  This  last  success  declared  where  the  victory  was  before 
at  E^ge-hill;  for,  though  the  routing  of  their  horse,  [the] 
having  killed  more  on  the  place,  and  taken  more  pri- 
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eoners,  the  number  of  the  colours  won  from  the  enemy, 
{which  were  near  forty  in  number,)  without  the  Io8s  of 
above  tliree  or  four,  and  lastly  the  taking  four  pieces  of 
their  cannon  the  next  morning  after  the  battle,  were  so 
many  arguments  that  the  victory  inclined  to  the  king; 
on  the  other  side,  the  loss  of  the  general  himself,  and  so 
many  men  of  name  either  killed  or  [taken]  prisoners, 
who  were  generally  known  over  the  kingdom,  (whereas, 
beside  the  lord  Saint-John  and  colonel  Essex,  the  names 
of  tlie  rest  of  that  party  were  so  obscure,  that  neither  the 
one  side  seemed  to  he  gainers  by  having  taken  or  killed 
them,  nor  the  other  side  to  be  losers  by  being  without 
them,)  the  having  kept  the  field  last,  and  taken  the  spoil 
of  it,  were  sufficient  testimonies  at  the  least  that  they 
were  not  overcome.  But  now  the  taking  of  Banbury, 
which  was  the  more  signal  by  the  circumstance  of  that 
part  of  the  army's  being  before  the  battle  designed  for 
that  service,  then  recalled  to  the  field,  and  after  that 
field  fought,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  re- 
advancing  upon  it  and  taking  it  was  so  undeniable  an 
argument  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  more  broken  and 
scattered  than  at  first  he  appeared  to  be,  that  the  king's 
army  was  looked  upon  as  victorious.  A  garrison  was  put 
into  Banbury,  and  the  command  thereof  committed  to 
the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  then  the  king  marched 
to  his  own  house  [at]  Woodstock ;  and  the  next  day 
with  his  whole  army  to  Oxford,  which  was  the  only  city 
of  England  that  he  could  say  was  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  university,  to  whom 
the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  that  place  is  to  be  imputed, 
with  that  joy  and  acclamation  as  Apollo  should  be  by 
the  muses. 
100  The  earl  of  Essex  continued  still  at  Warwick  repwring 
his  broken  regiments  and  troops,  which  every  day  lessened 
and  impaired;  for  the  number  of  his  slain  men  was 
greater  than  it  was  reported  to  be,  there  being  very  many 
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killed  in  the  chase,  and  many  who  died  of  their  wounds 
after  they  were  carried  off;  and  of  those  who  ran  away 
in  the  beginning,  more  stayed  away  than  returned ;  and, 
which  WBfl  woree,  they  who  ran  fastest  and  farthest  told 
such  lamentable  stories  of  the  defeat,  and  many  of  them 
shewed  such  hurts,  that  the  terror  thereof  was  even  ready 
to  make  the  people  revolt  to  their  allegiance  in  all  places. 
Many  of  those  who  had  stood  their  ground,  and  behaved 
themselves  well  in  the  battle,  either  with  remorse  of 
conscience,  horror  of  what  they  had  done  and  seen,  or 
weariness  of  the  duty  and  danger,  withdrew  themselves 
from  their  colours,  and  some  from  their  commands.  And 
it  is  certain  many  engaged  themselves  first  in  that  service 
out  of  an  opinion  that  an  army  would  procure  a  peace 
without  fighting ;  others,  out  of  a  desire  to  serve  tlie  king, 
and  resolving  to  go  away  themselves,  and  to  carry  others 
with  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  find  themselvee  within 
a  secure  distance  to  do  it :  both  these  being,  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  brought  to  fight,  the  latter  not  know- 
ing how  to  get  to  the  king's  army  in  the  battle,  discharged 
themselves  of  the  service  as  soon  as  they  came  to  War- 
wick; some  with  leave,  and  some  without.  But  that 
which  no  doubt  most  troubled  his  excellency  was  the 
temper  and  constitutions  of  his  new  masters ;  who,  he 
knew,  expected  no  less  from  him  than  a  victory  complete, 
by  his  bringing  the  person  of  the  king  alive  or  dead  to 
them ;  and  would  consider  what  was  now  fallen  out  as 
it  was  so  much  less  than  they  looked  for,  not  as  it  was 
more  than  any  body  else  could  have  done  for  them. 
However,  he  gave  them  a  glorious  account  of  what  had 
passed,  and  made  as  if  his  stay  at  Warwick  were  rather 
to  receive  new  orders  and  commands  from  them,  than 
out  of  any  weakness  or  inability  to  pursue  the  old,  and 
that  he  attended  the  king's  motion  as  well  as  if  he  had 
been  within  seven  miles  of  htm. 
101     It  is  certain  the  consternation  was  very  great  at  Jjon- 
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don  and  in  the  two  houses,  from  the  time  that  they  heard 
that  the  king  marched  from  Shrewshury  with  a  formed 
army,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  fight  as  soon  as  Le 
could  meet  with  their  army.  However,  they  endeavoured 
confidently  to  keep  up  the  ridiculous  opinion  amongst 
the  common  people,  that  the  king  did  not  command,  but 
was  carried  about  in  that  army  of  the  cavaliers,  and  was 
desirous  to  escape  from  them ;  which  they  hoped  the 
earl  of  Essex  would  give  him  opportunity  to  do.  The 
first  news  they  heard  of  the  army's  being  engaged  was 
by  those  who  fled  upon  the  first  charge ;  who  made  mar- 
vellous haste  from  the  place  of  danger,  and  thought  not 
themselves  safe  till  they  were  gotten  oat  of  any  possible 
distance  of  being  pursued.  It  is  certain,  though  it  was 
past  two  of  the  clock  before  the  battle  began,  many  of 
the  soldiers,  and  some  commanders  of  no  mean  name, 
were  at  St  Alban's,  which  was  near  thirty  miles  from 
the  field,  before  it  was  dark.  These  men,  as  all  runaways 
do  for  their  own  excuse,  reported  all  for  lost,  and  the 
king's  army  to  be  so  terrible,  that  it  could  not  be  encoun- 
tered. Some  of  them,  that  they  might  not  be  thought 
to  come  away  before  there  was  cause,  or  whilst  there  wns 
any  hope,  reported  the  progress  of  the  battle,  and  pre- 
sented all  those  lamentable  things,  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  every  part  of  the  army  was  defeated,  which 
their  terrified  fancies  had  suggested  to  them  whilst  they 
ran  away;  some  had  seen  the  earl  of  Essex  slain,  and 
heard  his  dying  words,  "That  every  one  should  shift  for 
himself,  for  all  resistance  was  to  no  purpose:"  so  that 
the  whole  city  was,  the  Monday,  full  of  the  defeat ;  and 
though  there  was  an  express,  from  the  earl  of  Essex  him- 
self, of  the  contrary,  there  was  not  courage  enough  left 
to  believe  it,  and  every  hour  produced  somewhat  to  con- 
tradict the  reports  of  the  last.  Monday  in  the  afternoon, 
the  earl  of  Holland  produced  a  letter  in  the  house  of 
peers,  which  was  written  the  night  before  by  the  earl  of 
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,  Id  which  all  particulara  of  the  day  were  set  do«ii, 
and  the  impression  that  had  in  the  begiDDing  been 
made  apon  his  horse,  but  that  the  conclusion  was  pros- 
perous. Whilst  this  was  reading,  and  every  man  greedily 
digesting  the  good  news,  the  lord  Hastingo,  who  had  a 
command  of  horse  in  the  service,  entered  the  house  with 
frighted  and  ghastly  looks,  and  positively  declared  all 
to  be  lost,  against  whatsoever  they  believed  or  flattered 
themselves  with.  And  though  it  was  evident  enough 
that  he  had  run  away  from  the  beginning,  and  only 
loet  his  way  thither,  most  men  looked  upon  him  as  the 
last  messenger,  and  even  shut  their  ears  against  any 
possible  comfort ;  so  that  vdthout  doubt  very  many,  in 
the  horror  and  constematioo  of  eight  and  forty  hours, 
paid  and  underwent  a  full  penance  and  mortification  for 
the  hopes  and  insolence  of  three  months  before.  At  the 
last,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  lord  Wharton  and  Mr. 
William  Strode,  the  one  a  member  of  the  house  of  lords 
the  other  of  the  commons,  arrived  from  the  army,  and 
made  so  full  a  relation  of  the  battle,  of  the  great  num- 
bers slain  on  the  king's  part,  without  any  considerable 
loss  on  their  side,  of  the  miserable  and  weak  condition  the 
king's  army  was  in,  and  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  resolution 
to  pursue  him,  that  they  were  not  now  content  to  be 
savers,  but  voted  that  their  army  had  the  victory;  and 
appointed  a  day  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
same ;  and,  that  so  great  a  joy  might  not  be  enjoyed  only 
within  those  walls,  they  appointed  those  two  trusty  mes- 
sengers to  communicate  the  whole  relation  with  all  circum- 
stances to  the  city;  which  was  convened  together  at  the 
guildhall  to  receive  the  same.  But  by  this  time  so  many 
persons  who  were  present  [at  the  action]  came  to  the 
town  of  both  sides,  (for  there  was  yet  a  free  intercourse 
vrith  all  quarters,)  and  some  discourses  were  published 
how  little  either  of  these  two  messengers  had  seen  them- 
selves of  that  day's  business,  that  the  city  seemed  not  so 
TOL.  II.  D  d 
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much  exalted  at  their  relations  as  the  houses  had  [been] ; 
the  king's  taking  Banbury,  and  marching  aftenrards  to 
Oxford,  and  the  reports  from  those  quarters  of  bis  power, 
with  the  earl  of  Essex's  lying  still  at  Warwick,  gave  great 
argument  of  discourse ;  which  grew  the  greater  by  the 
commitment  of  several  persons  for  reporting  that  the 
king  had  the  better  of  the  field ;  which  men  thonght 
would  not  have  been,  if  the  success  had  been  contrary ; 
and  therefore  there  was  nothing  so  generally  spoken  of, 
or  wished  for,  as  peace, 
los  They  who  were  really  affected  to  the  king,  and  from 
the  beginning  opposed  all  the  extravagances,  for  of  such 
there  were  many  in  both  houses,  who  could  not  yet  find 
in  their  hearts  to  leave  the  company,  spake  now  aloud, 
that  an  humble  address  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
all  misunderstandings  was  both  in  duty  necessary  and 
in  policy  convenient.  The  half-hearted  and  half-witted 
people,  which  made  much  the  m^or  part  of  both  houses, 
plainly  discerned  there  must  be  a  war,  and  that  at  least 
the  king  would  be  able  to  make  resistance,  which  they 
had  been  promised  he  could  not  do,  and  so  were  equally 
passionate  to  make  any  overtures  for  accommodation. 
They  only  who  had  contrived  the  mischief,  and  already  had 
digested  a  full  change  and  alteration  of  government,  and 
knew  well  that  all  their  arts  would  he  discovered,  and  their 
persons  odious,  though  they  might  be  secured,  violently 
opposed  all  motions  of  this  kind.  These  jnen  pressed 
earnestly  to  send  an  express  to  their  brethren  of  Scot- 
land, to  invite  and  conjure  them  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  to  leave  no  way  unthought  of  for  suppressing, 
and  totally  destroying,  all  those  who  had  presumed  to 
side  with  the  king.  This  overture  of  calling  the  Scots 
in  again  was  as  unpopular  a  thing  as  could  be  mentioned; 
besides  that  it  implied  a  great  and  absolute  diffidence  in 
their  own  strength,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
people  of  England  stood  not  so  generally  infected  to  their 
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deBires,  which  they  had  hitherto  publishedi  and  urged,  a» 
the  best  argument  to  justify  those  desires.  Therefore 
the  wise  managers  of  that  party,  by  whose  conduct  they 
had  been  principally  governed,  seemed  fully  to  concur 
with  those  who  desired  peace,  and  to  send  an  humble 
address  to  the  king,  which  they  confessed  to  be  due  from 
them  as  subjects,  and  the  only  way  to  procure  happiness 
for  the  kingdom.  And  having  hereby  rendered  them- 
selves gracious,  and  gained  credit,  they  advised  them  so 
to  endeavour  peace  that  they  might  not  be  disappointed 
of  it,  and  wished  them  to  consider  that  the  king's  party 
were  high  upon  the  success  of  having  an  army,  (of  which 
they  had  reasonably  before  despaired,)  though  not  upon 
any  thing  that  army  had  yet  done.  That  it  was  apparent 
the  Idng  had  ministers  stirring  for  him  in  the  north  and 
in  the  west,  though  hitherto  with  little  effect ;  and  there- 
fore, if  they  should  make  such  bji  application  for  peace 
as  might  imply  the  giving  over  the  thoughts  of  war,  they 
must  expect  such  a  peace  as  the  mercy  of  those  whom 
they  had  provoked  would  consent  to.  But  if  they  would 
steadily  pursue  those  counsels  as  would  make  their 
strength  formidable,  they  might  then  expect  such  mo- 
derate conditions,  as  they  might,  with  their  own  and  the 
kingdom's  safety,  securely  submit  to.  That  therefore  the 
proposition  of  sending  into  Scotland  was  very  seasonable; 
not  that  it  could  be  hoped,  or  was  desired,  that  they 
should  bring  an  army  into  England,  of  which  there  was 
not  like  to  be  any  need ;  but  that  that  kingdom  might 
make  such  a  declaration  of  their  affections,  and  readi- 
ness to  assist  the  parliament,  that  the  king  might  look 
upon  them  with  the  more  consideration,  as  a  body  not 
easily  to  be  oppressed,  if  he  should  insist  upon  too  high 
conditions.'* 
)3  By  this  artifice,  whilst  they  who  pressed  a  treaty 
thought  that,  that  being  once  consented  to,  a  peace 
would  inevitably  be  concluded,  the  same  day  that 
Dd2 
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a  committee  was  appointed,  to  prepare  beads  of  an 
humble  address  unto  his  mi^eety,  for  oomposing  the 
present  differences  and  distractions,  and  settling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  (which  was  a  great  condescension,) 
they  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  the  preparation 
of  forces,  and  all  other  necessary  means  for  defence, 
should  be  prosecuted  with  all  vigour ;  and  thereupon 
required  all  those  ofBcers  and  soldiers  who  had  left 
their  general,  of  which  the  town  was  then  full,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  retom  to  him  ;  and,  for  his  better 
recruit,  solemnly  declared,  that,  in  such  times  of  com- 
mon danger  and  necessity,  the  interest  of  private  per- 
sons ought  to  give  way  to  the  public;  and  therefore 
they  ordained,  that  such  apprentices  as  would  be  listed 
to  serve  as  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
the  parliament,  and  city,  (with  their  other  usual  ex- 
pressions of  reli^on,  and  the  king's  person,)  their  sure- 
ties, and  such  as  stood  engaged  for  them,  should  be 
secured  against  their  masters;  and  that  their  masters 
should  receive  them  again,  at  the  end  of  their  service, 
without  imputing  any  loss  of  time  to  them,  but  the 
same  should  be  reckoned  as  well  spent,  according  to 
their  indentures,  as  if  they  had  been  still  in  their  shops. 
And  by  this  means  many  children  were  engaged  in  that 
service,  not  only  against  the  consent,  but  against  the 
persons,  of  their  fathere,  and  the  earl  received  a  notable 
supply  [thereby]. 

104  Then,  for  their  consent  that  a  ft)rmal  and  perfunct- 
ory message  should  be  sent  to  his  m^esty,  whereby 
they  thought  a  treaty  would  be  entered  upon,  they  pro- 
cured at  the  same  time,  and  as  an  expedient  for  peace, 
this  material  and  full  declaration  of  both  houses  to  the 
subjects  of  Scotland,  which  they  caused  with  all  expe- 
dition to  be  sent  into  that  kingdom : 

105  "  We  the  lords  and  commons,  aawmbled  in  the  parliament 
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of  Eoj^d,  oonndering  witli  what  wiadom  and  public  aiffection 
our  brathnn  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  concur  witli  the 
endeavours  of  this  pariiament,  and  the  deures  of  the  whole 
Idngdom,  in  procuring  and  establiBhing  a  finn  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  how  loving;  they  have  nnce 
invited  us  to  a  nearer  and  higher  degree  of  union  in  matters 
oonoeming  religion  and  church-government,  which  we  have  moat 
willingly  and  affectionately  embraced,  and  intend  to  pursue, 
eatinot  doubt  but  they  will,  with  as  much  forwardness  and 
affection,  concur  with  us  in  settling  peace  in  this  kingdom,  and 
preserving  it  in  tli«r  own ;  that  so  we  may  mntofJly  reap  the 
benefit  of  tliat  amity  and  alliance,  so  happily  made  and  strongly 
oonfirmed  betwixt  the  tvro  nations.  Wherefore,  as  we  did 
about  a  year  nnce,  in  the  first  appearance  of  trouble  then 
thinning  amongst  them,  actually  declare,  that,  in  our  sense 
and  appreheusiou  of  the  national  alliance  betwixt  us,  we  were 
thereby  bound  to  apply  the  authority  of  parliament  and  power 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  preservation  and  muntcnanoe  of  their 
peace:  and,  seeing  now  that  the  troubles  of  this  kingdom  are 
grown  to  a  greater  height,  and  the  subtle  practices  of  the 
common  enemy  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  both  nations  do 
appear  with  more  evident  strength  and  danger  than  they  did  at 
that  ]time,  we  hold  it  necessary  to  declare,  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  same  obligation  lies  upon  our  brethren,  by  the  afore> 
mentioned  act,  with  the  power  and  force  of  that  kingdom,  to 
asrast  us  in  repreenng  those  amongst  us  who  are  now  in  arms, 
and  make  war,  not  only  without  consent  of  parliament,  but 
even  against  the  pariiament,  and  for  the  destruction  thereof. 
06  "  Wherefore  we  have  thought  good  to  make  known  unto  our 
brethren,  that  his  majesty  hath  gjven  commission  to  divers 
eminent  and  known  papists,  to  raise  forces,  and  to  compose  an 
army  in  the  north,  and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  which  is 
to  j(Hn  with  divers  foreign  forces,  intended  to  be  transported 
from  beyond  the  seas,  for  the  destruction  of  this  parliament, 
and  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom :  and  that  the 
printnpal  part  of  the  clergy  and  thmr  adherents  have  likewise 
invited  his  majesty  to  raise  another  army,  which,  in  his  own 
person,  he  doth  conduct  i^inst  the  pariiament,  and  the  city 
of  London,  plundering  and  robbing  sundry  well  affected  towns 
within  their  power ;   and,  in  prosecution  of  their  malice,  they 
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are  so  preBumptuoue,  tind  predomiDant  of  his  majesty's  resolu- 
tions, that  they  forbear  not  those  outrages  in  plaoes  to  wttiob 
hie  majesty  hath  given  his  royal  word  and  protection ;  a  great 
cause  and  inoontive  of  which  malice  proceeds  &om  the  design 
they  have  to  hinder  the  reformation  of  eooleaiastioal  govemment 
in  this  kingdom,  so  much  longed  for  by  all  the  brue  lovers  of 
the  protestant  religion, 
07  '*  And  hereupon  we  farther  desire  our  brethren  of  the  notion 
of  Scotland  to  niae  suoh  forces  as  they  shall  think  sufficient 
tor  securing  the  peace  of  their  own  borders,  against  the  iU 
affected  persons  there,  as  likewise  to  assist  ns  in  suppresaiiig 
the  army  of  papists  and  foreigners ;  which,  as  we  expect,  will 
shortly  be  on  foot  here,  and,  if  they  be  not  timely  prevented, 
may  prove  as  mischievous  and  destructive  to  that  kingdom  as 
to  ourselves.  And  though  we  seek  nothing  from  his  majesty 
that  may  diminish  his  just  authority  or  honour,  and  have  by 
many  humble  petitions  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
natural WOT  and  combustion  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  procure 
his  majesty^s  protection,  and  security  for  our  religion,  liberty, 
and  persons  (according  to  that  great  trust  whieh  his  majesty 
is  bound  to  by  the  laws  of  the  land,)  and  shall  still  continue  to 
renew  our  petitions  in  that  kind ;  yet,  to  our  great  grief,  we  see 
the  papistical  and  malignant  council  so  prevalent  with  his  ma- 
jesty, and  his  person  so  engaged  to  their  power,  that  we  have 
little  hope  of  better  success  of  our  petitions  than  we  fonneriy 
had ;  and  are  thereby  necessitated  to  stand  upon  our  just  de- 
fence, and  to  seek  this  speedy  and  powerful  asfflstanoe  of  our 
brethren  of  Scotland,  acoording  to  that  act  agreed  upon  in 
the  parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  the  common  duty  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  particular  interests  of  their  own  kingdom :  to 
which  we  hope  God  will  give  such  a  blessing,  that  it  may  pro- 
duce the  preservation  of  religion,  the  honour,  safety,  and  peace 
of  his  majesty  and  all  his  subjects,  and  a  more  strict  conjunc- 
tion of  the  counsels,  designs  and  endeavours  of  both  nations,  for 
the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  reformed  churches  beyond  sea." 


)8  It  will  not  be  here  unseasonable,  having,  according  to 
my  weak  abilities  and  observation,  described  the  general 
temper  and  disposition  of  tliat  time,  and  the  particular 
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state  of  affiiire  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
take  Bome  short  survey  of  the  aflections  and  inclinations, 
of  Scotland ;  the  orderiog  and  well  disposing  whereof 
either  side  sufficiently  uoderstood  would  be  of  moment 
and  extraordinary  importance  in  the  growing  contention. 
From  the  time  of  the  king's  being  last  there,  when  he 
had  so  fully  complied  with  all  they  had  desired,  both  for 
the  public  govenunent  and  their  private  advancements, 
that  kingdom  within  itself  enjoyed  as  much  quiet  and 
tranquillity  as  they  could  desire ;  having  the  convenience 
of  disburdening  themselves  of  their  late  army  into  Ire- 
land, whither  their  old  general  Leslie,  then  made  earl  of 
Leven,  was  employed  in  his  full  command  by  the  king 
and  the  two  houses  at  the  charge  of  England.  So  that 
many  beUeved  they  had  been  so  abundantly  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  already  gotten  from  England,  that  they 
had  no  farther  projects  upon  that  kingdom,  but  meant 
to  make  their  fortunes  by  a  new  conquest  in  Ireland, 
where  they  had  a  very  great  part  of  the  province  of 
Ulster  planted  by  their  own  nation.  So  that,  according 
to  their  rules  of  good  husbandry,  they  might  expect 
whatsoever  they  got  from  the  rebels  to  keep  for  them- 
selves. And  the  king  himself  was  so  confident  that 
the  affections  of  that  people  could  not  be  [bo]  cor- 
rupted towards  him,  and  to  make  a  farther  attempt  upon 
him,  that  he  believed  them,  to  a  degree,  sensible  of  their 
former  breach  of  duty,  and  willing  to  repair  it  by  any 
service.  Leslie  himself  had  made  great  acknowledg- 
ments and  great  professions  to  him,  and  had  told  him, 
"  that  it  was  nothing  to  promise  him,  that  he  would 
never  more  bear  arms  against  him ;  but  he  promised 
he  would  serve  his  majesty  upon  any  summons,  without 
asking  the  cause."  The  earl  of  Lowden,  and  all  the  rest, 
who  had  misled  the  people,  were  possessed  of  whatsoever 
they  could  desire,  and  the  future  fortune  of  that  nation 
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seemed  to  depend  wholly  apoa  the  keeping  np  the  king's 
full  power  in  this. 

109  His  majesty  had,  from  time  to  time,  given  his  conncit 
of  that  kingdom  full  relations  of  all  his  difTerences  with 
the  parliionent,  and  had  carefiilly  sent  them  the  decla- 
rations and  public  passages  of  both  sides ;  and  they  had 
always  returned  very  ample  expressions  of  their  affections 
and  duty,  and  expressed  a  great  sense  of  the  parliament's 
proceedings  towards  him.  And  since  the  time  of  his 
being  at  York,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  whose 
integrity  and  loyalty  he  was  least  secure,  had  been  with 
him ;  and  seemed  so  well  satisfied-  with  the  justice  and 
honour  of  his  majesty's  carriage  towards  the  parliament, 
that  he  writ  to  the  Scotch  commissioners  at  London,  in 
the  name,  and  as  by  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  secret 
council  of  that  kingdom,  "  that  they  should  present  to 
the  two  houses  the  deep  sense  they  had  of  the  injuries 
and  indignities  which  were  offered  to  the  king,  wh(we 
just  rights  they  were  bound  to  defend;  and  that  they 
should  conjure  them  to  bind  up  those  wounds  which 
were  made,  and  not  to  widen  them  by  sharpness  of 
language ;  and  to  give  his  majesty  such  real  security  for 
his  safety  amongst  them,  by  an  effectual  declaring  against 
tumults,  and  such  other  actions  as  were  justly  offensive 
to  bis  majesty,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  redde  nearer 
to  them,  and  comply  with  them  in  such  propositions  as 
should  be  reasonably  made  ;"  with  many  such  expressions, 
as,  together  with  his  return  into  Scotland  without  coming 
to  London,  where  he  was  expected,  gave  them  so  much 
offence  and  jealousy,  that  they  never  communicated  that 
letter  to  the  houses,  and  took  all  possible  oare  to  conceal 
it  from  the  people. 

110  The  marquis  Hamilton  had  been  likewise  with  his 
majesty  at  York,  and  finding  the  eyes  of  all  men  directed 
towards  him  with  more  than  ordinary  jealousy,  he  offered 
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the  king  to  go  into  ScotlaDd,  witti  many  assurances  and 
undertakings,  confident,  that  he  voald  at  least  keep 
that  people  from  doing  any  thing  that  might  seem  to 
countenance  the  carriage  of  the  parliament.  Upon 
which  promise  and  to  be  rid  of  him  at  York,  where  he 
vas  by  all  men  looked  upon  with  marvellous  prejudice, 
the  king  auifered  him  to  go,  with  fiill  assurance  that  he 
would,  and  he  was  sure  be  could,  do  him  very  good 
service  there :  as,  on  the  other  side,  in  his  own  court 
he  was  BO  great  an  offence,  that  the  whole  gentry  of 
Yorkshire,  who  no  doubt  had  infusions  to  that  purpose 
trom  others,  bad  a  design  to  have  petitioned  the  king, 
tliat  the  marquis  might  be  sequestered  from  all  councils 
and  presence  at  court,  as  a  man  too  much  trusted  by 
them  who  would  not  trust  his  majesty. 

[I  Lastly,  the  king  had  many  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
then  attending  him,  and  among  those  the  earl  of  Ca- 
lander,  who  had  been  lieutenant-general  of  the  Scoteh 
army  when  it  invaded  England,  and  had  freely  confessed 
to  his  majesty,  upon  what  errors  and  mistakes  he  had 
been  corrupted,  and  by  whom,  and  pretended  so  deep  a 
sense  of  what  he  had  done  amiss,  that  it  was  believed  be 
would  have  taken  command  in  the  king's  army ;  which  he 
declined,  as  if  it  might  have  been  penal  to  him  in  Scot- 
land by  some  clause  in  the  act  of  the  pacification,  but 
especially  upon  pretence  it  would  disable  him  from  doing 
him  greater  service  in  that  kingdom :  whither,  shortly 
after  the  standard  was  set  up,  he  repaired,  with  all  solemn 
vows  of  asserting  and  improving  his  majesty's  interest  in 
those  parts. 

la  The  parliament  on  the  other  hand  assured  themselves, 
that  that  nation  vnis  entirely  theirs,  having  their  com- 
missioners residing  with  them  at  London ;  and  the  chief 
managers  and  governors  in  the  first  [war],  by  their  late 
intercourse,  and  communication  of  guilt,  having  a  firm 
torrespondence  with  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of 
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LowdeD,  and  that  party,  who,  being  not  able  to  for^ve 
themselves,  thought  the  king  could  never  in  his  heart 
forgive  them  when  it  should  be  in  hia  power  to  bring 
them  to  justice ;  and  they  undertook  that  when  there 
should  be  need  of  that  nation,  (which  the  other  thought 
there  would  never  be,)  they  should  be  as  forward  to 
second  them  as  they  had  been ;  in  the  mean  time  returned 
as  iair  and  respective  answers  to  all  their  messages,  and 
upon  their  declarations,  which  were  constantly  sent  to 
them,  as  they  did  to  the  king ;  assisting  them  in  their 
design  against  the  church,  which  was  not  yet  grown 
popular,  even  in  the  two  houses,  by  declariog,  that  the 
people  of  that  nation  could  never  be  engaged  on  any 
other  ground  thau  the  reformation  of  reli^on.  And 
therefore,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  the  assembly 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  published  a  declaration,  how 
exceedingly  grieved  they  were,  and  made  heavy,  that  in 
BO  long  a  time,  against  the  professions  both  of  king  and 
parliament,  and  contrary  to  the  joint  desires  and  prayers 
of  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms,  to  whom  it  was  more 
dear  and  precious  than  what  was  dearest  to  them  in  the 
world,  the  reformation  of  religion  had  moved  so  slowly, 
and  suffered  so  great  interruption. 
13  The  ground  of  wtiich  reproach  was  this.  In  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  the  commissioners  for  Scotland  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  or  wish,  warily  couched  in  words,  rather 
than  a  proposition,  "that  there  were  such  an  unity  of 
religion,  and  uniformity  of  church-government  agreed  on, 
as  might  be  a  special  means  for  conserving  of  peace 
betwixt  the  two  kingdoms :"  to  which  there  had  been  a 
general  inclination  to  return  a  rough  answer,  and  reproof 
for  their  intermeddling  in  any  thing  that  related  to  the 
laws  of  England.  But,  by  the  extraordinary  industry 
and  suhtilty  of  those  who  saw  that  business  was  not  yet 
ripe,  and  who  alleged,  that  it  was  only  wished,  not  pro- 
posed, and  therefore  that  a  sharp  reply  was  not  merited, 
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this  gentle  answer,  agaioat  the  minde  of  very  many, 
\va8  returned : 

114  "  That  bia  majesty,  with  the  odvioe  of  both  houaes  of  pai^ 
liament,  did  approve  of  the  affeotion  of  his  subjects  of  Sootland, 
in  their  desire  of  having  oonformity  of  ohurch-^vemmeat  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  and  as  the  poriiament  had  already  taken 
into  consideration  the  refonnatioo  of  cburcb-govemment,  so  they 
would  proceed  therein  in  due  time,  as  shoold  best  conduce  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  ohuroh  and  of  both  king- 
doms." 

115  Which  mis  consented  to  by  most  as  a  civil  answer, 
signifying  or  concluding  nothing ;  by  others,  because  it 
admitted  an  interpretation  of  reducing  the  government 
of  the  church  in  Scotland  to  this  of  England,  as  much 
as  the  contrary.  But  it  might  have  been  well  discerned, 
that  those  men  asked  nothing  without  a  farther  design 
tban  the  words  naturally  imported,  nor  ever  rested  satis- 
fied with  a  general  formal  answer,  except  they  found 
that  they  should  herea^r  make  use  and  receive  benefit 
by  such  answer.  So  they  now  urged  the  matter  of  this 
answer  as  a  sufficient  title  to  demand  the  extirpation  of 
prelacy  in  England,  and  demolishing  the  whole  fiibric  of 
that  glorious  church ;  urging  his  majesty's  late  practice, 
while  he  [was]  in  person  in  Scotland,  in  resorting  fre- 
quently to  their  exercises  of  public  worship ;  and  his 
royal  actions,  in  establishing  the  worship  and  government 
of  that  kirk  in  parliament.  And  therefore  they  desired 
the  parliament 

116  "To  begin  their  work  of  reformaUon  at  the  uniformity  of 
kirk-government ;  for  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  unity  in 
religion,  of  one  confes«on  of  fajth,  one  form  of  worship,  and  one 
catechism,  till  there  were  first  one  form  of  churoh-govemment ; 
and  that  the  kingdom  and  kirk  of  Sootland  could  have  no  hope 
of  a  firm  and  durable  peaoe,  till  prelacy,  which  had  been  the 
main  cause  of  their  miseries  and  troubles,  first  and  last,  were 
plucked  up  root  and  branch,  as  a  plant  which  God  had  not 
planted,  and  from  which  no  better  fruite  could  be  expected, 
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than  moh  sour  grapes  w  at  that  day  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of 
England." 

117  Which  declaiation  the  lords  of  the  secret  council, 
finding,  as  they  said, 

118  "  The  reasons  therein  expressed  to  be  very  pregnant,  and  the 
particulars  deored  much  to  conduce  [to]  the  glory  of  God,  ihe 
advaneement  of  the  true  Christian  futh,  his  majesty's  honour, 
and  the  peace  and  union  of  his  dominions,  well  approved  of; 
and  ooncurred  in  their  earnest  desireB  to  the  two  houses  of 
pailiament,  to  take  to  their  serious  considerations  those  par^ 
ticulars,  and  to  ^ve  bvonrable  hearing  to  such  dedres  and  over- 
tures as  should  be  foiuid  most  oonducible  [toj  the  promoting  00 
great  and  so  good  a  worii." 

119  This  being  sent  to  the  parliament  at  the  time  they 
were  forming  their  army,  and  when  the  king  was  pre- 
paring for  his  defence,  they  who  from  the  beginning 
had  principally  intended  this  confusion  of  the  church 
insinuated 

130  *'  How  necessary  it  was,  speedily  to  return  a  very  affectionate 
and  satisfaotoiy  reply  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  not  only  to 
preserve  the  reputation  of  unity  and  consent  between  them, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  very  useful  to  them,  but  to  hinder  the 
operations  of  Uie  disaffected  in  that  kingdom ;  who,  upon  in- 
fusions that  the  pariiament  only  aimed  at  taking  his  nu^esty's 
regal  rights  from  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  monarchique  govern- 
ment, without  any  thought  of  reforming  religion,  endeavoured 
to  pervert  the  affections  of  that  people  towards  the  parliament. 
Whereas,  if  they  were  onoe  assured  there  was  a  purpose  to 
reform  region,  they  should  be  sure  to  have  thdir  hearts,  and, 
if  occasion  required,  their  hands  too,  which  possibly  mi^t  be 
seduced  for  the  king  if  that  purpose  were  not  manifested. 
Thereforo,  for  the  presmt,  they  should  do  well  to  return  thor 
hearty  thuiks  for,  and  their  brotherly  acceptance  and  (^proba- 
tion of  the  desires  and  advice  of  that  Christian  assembly,  and  of 
the  lords  of  the  council ;  and  that  though,  for  the  present,  by 
reason  of  the  king^s  distance  from  the  pariiament,  they  could 
not  settle  any  conchudons  in  that  matter,  [yet]  for  th^  parts 
they  were  resolved  to  endeavour  it." 
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)t  And  by  this  artifice  and  invention  they  procured  a 
declaration  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of  won- 
derful kindness,  and  confession  of  many  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs  the  kingdom  had  sustained  by  bishops; 
and  therefore  they  declared, 

la  "  That  that  hieranhical  gavflnunent  was  evil,  and  justly  of- 
fenave,  and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom  i  a  great  impediment 
to  refoimation  and  growth  of  religion ;  very  prejudicial  to  the 
state  and  government  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  they  were 
resolved  that  the  same  should  be  taken  away ;  and  that  their 
purpose  was  to  consult  with  godly  and  learned  divines,  tJiat  they 
might  not  only  remove  that,  but  settle  suoh  a  government  as 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  Ctod's  holy  word ;  most  apt  to 
procure  and  conserve  the  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and 
happy  union  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed 
churches  abroad ;  and  to  establish  the  same  by  a  law,  which 
tb^  intended  to  frame  for  that  purpose,  to  be  presented  to  his 
majesty  for  his  royal  assent ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  beseech 
him,  that  a  bill  for  the  assembly  might  be  passed  in  time  con* 
venient  for  their  meeting ;" 

the  two  houses  having  extrajudicially  and  extravagantly 
nominated  their  own  divines  to  that  purpose,  as  is  before 


i>4  It  was  then  believed  by  many,  and  the  king  was  per- 
suaded  to  believe  the  same,  that  all  those  importunities 
from  Scotland  concerning  the  government  of  the  church 
were  used  only  to  preserve  themselves  from  being  pressed 
by  the  parliament  to  join  with  them  against  the  king ; 
ima^ning  that  this  kingdom  would  never  have  consented 
to  such  an  alteration ;  and  they  again  pretending,  that 
no  other  obligation  could  unite  that  people  in  their 
service.  But  it  is  most  certain  this  last  declaration 
was  procured  by  persuading  men,  that  it  vm  for  the 
present  necessary,  and  that  it  was  only  an  engagement 
to  do  their  best  to  persuade  his  miyesty,  who  they  con- 
cluded would  be  inexorable  in  the  point,  (which  they 
seemed  not  to  be  sorry  for,)  and  that  a  receding  from 
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Buch  a  concIuBion  would  be  a  means  to  gratify  his 
majesty  in  a  treaty.  At  worst,  they  all  knew,  that 
there  would  be  room  enough,  when  any  bill  Bhould  be 
brought  in,  to  oppose  what  they  had  for  this  reason  of 
state  seemed  generally  to  consent  to.  And  so  by  these 
stratagems,  thinking  to  be  too  hard  for  each  other,  they 
grew  all  so  entangled,  that  they  still  wound  themselves 
deeper  into  those  labyrinths  in  which  the  major  part 
meant  not  to  be  involved.  And  what  effect  that  de- 
claration of  the  two  houses,  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
which  is  mentioned  before,  wrought,  will  very  shortly 
appear. 
I3S  The  king  found  himself  in  good  ease  at  Oxford,  where 
care  was  taken  for  providing  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army,  wliich 
was  in  a  short  time  recruited  there  in  a  good  measure ; 
and  the  several  colleges  presented  his  majesty  with  all 
the  money  they  had  in  their  treasuries,  which  amounted 
to  a  good  sum,  and  was  a  very  seasonable  supply,  as  they 
had  formerly  sent  him  all  their  plate.  It  had  been  very 
happy,  if  the  king  had  continued  his  resolution  of  sitting 
still  during  the  winter,  without  making  &rther  attempts; 
for  his  reputation  was  now  great,  and  his  army  believed 
to  be  much  greater  than  it  was,  by  the  victory  they  had 
obtained,  and  the  parliament  grew  more  divided  into 
fections,  and  dislike  of  what  they  had  done,  and  the  city 
appeared  fuller  of  discontent,  and  less  inclined  to  be 
imposed  upon,  than  they  had  been :  so  that  on  all  hands 
nothing  was  pressed,  but  that  some  address  might  be 
made  to  the  king  for  an  accommodation ;  which  temper 
and  disposition  might  have  been  cultivated,  as  many  men 
thought,  to  great  effects,  if  no  ferther  approaches  had 
been  made  to  London,  to  shew  them  how  little  cause 
they  bad  for  their  great  fear.  But  the  weather  growing 
&ir  again,  as  it  often  is  about  AUhoUontide,  and  a  good 
party  of  horse  having  been  sent  out  from  Abingdon, 
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where  the  head  quarter  of  the  horse  was,  they  advanced 
ferther  than  they  had  order  to  do,  and  upon  their  ap- 
proach to  Reading,  where  Hany  Martin  was  governor 
for  the  parliament,  there  was  a  great  terror  seized  upon 
them,  insomuch  as  governor  and  garrison  fled  to  London, 
and  left  the  place  to  the  party  of  horse ;  which  gave 
advertisement  to  the  king,  that  all  fled  before  them  ; 
that  the  earl  of  Essex  remained  still  at  Warwick,  having 
no  army  to  march;  and  that  there  were  eo  great  divisions 
in  the  parliament,  that,  upon  his  miyesty's  approach,  they 
would  all  fly ;  and  that  nothing  could  interrupt  him  from 
going  to  Whitehall.  However,  Reading  itself  was  so  good 
a  poet,  that  if  the  king  should  find  it  necessary  to  make 
his  own  residence  in  Oxford,  it  would  be  much  the  better 
by  having  a  garrison  at  Reading. 

laiS  Upon  these  and  other  motives,  besides  the  natural 
credulity  in  men  in  believing  all  they  wish  to  be  true, 
the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  march  with  his  army  to 
Reading.  This  alarum  quickly  came  to  London,  and  was 
received  with  the  deepest  horror:  they  now  unbelieved 
all  which  had  been  told  them  from  their  own  army ;  that 
army,  which  they  were  told  was  well  beaten  and  shattered, 
was  now  advanced  witliin  thirty  nules  of  London ;  and 
the  earl  of  Essex,  who  pretended  to  the  victory,  and  who 
they  supposed  was  watching  the  king  that  he  might  not 
escape  from  [tliem,]  could  not  be  heard  0^  and  continued 
still  at  Warwick.  Whilst  the  king  was  at  Nottingham 
tmd  Shrewsbury,  they  gave  orders  ma^sterially  for  the 
war ;  but  now  it  \ras  come  to  their  own  doors,  they  took 
not  that  delight  in  it 

137  Before  they  were  resolved  what  to  say,  they  despatched 
a  messenger,  who  found  the  king  at  Reading,  only  to 
desire  a  safe  conduct  from  his  majesty  for  a  committee 
of  lords  and  commons,  to  attend  his  majesty  with  an 
humble  petition  from  his  }>ar!iament.  The  king  pre- 
sently returned  his  answer,  that  he  had  always  been, 
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and  was  still,  ready  to  receive  uiy  petition  from  them ; 
that  their  committee  should  be  welcome,  provided  it 
consisted  of  persona  who  had  not  been  by  name  declared 
traitors  by  his  majesty,  and  excepted  as  such  in  his  de- 
clarations or  proclamations.  The  cause  of  this  limitation 
was  as  Well  the  former  rule  his  majesty  had  set  down  at 
Shrewsbury,  (from  whence  he  thought  not  fit  now  to 
recede  after  a  battle,)  as  that  he  might  prevent  the 
lord  Say's  being  sent  to  him,  from  whom  he  could  expect 
no  entire  and  upright  dealing. 

»8  The  next  day  another  letter  came  from  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  peers  to  the  lord  Falkland,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries,  to  desire  a  safe  conduct  for 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  and  four 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  attend  bis  ma- 
jesty with  their  petition ;  which  safe  conduct  was  imme- 
diately signed  by  his  nu^esty,  excepting  only  for  sir  John 
Evelyn,  who  was  by  name  excepted  in  his  mtyesty's  pro- 
clamation of  pardon  to  the  county  of  Wilts ;  which  pro- 
clamation was  then  sent  to  them  with  a  dgnification, 
that  if  they  would  send  any  other  person  in  his  place, 
not  subject  to  the  same  exception,  he  should  be  received 
as  if  his  name  ^ras  in  the  safe  conduct.    Though  this  was  ; 

po  more  than  they  had  cause  to  look  for,  yet  it  gave 
them  opportunity  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  the  thought  of 
petitioning,  as  if  his  majesty  had  rejected  all  overtures  of 
peace :  "  For  he  might  every  day  proclaim  as  many  of 
their  members  traitors,  and  except  them  from  pardon,  as 
he  pleased ;  and  therefore  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  prepare 
petitions,  and  appoint  messengers  to  present  them,  when 
it  was  possible  those  messengers  might,  the  hour  before, 
be  proclaimed  traitors :  that  to  submit  to  such  a  limita- 
tion of  the  king's  was,  upon  the  matter,  to  consent  to  and 
approve  the  highest  breach  of  privilege  that  had  been  yet 
offered  to  them." 

39     So  that,  for  some  days,  all  discourse  of  peace  was  waved, 
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and  all  possible  preparation  for  defence  and  resistance 
made ;  for  which  tbej  had  a  stroDger  argument  than 
either  of  the  other,  the  advancing  of  their  general,  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  was  now  on  his  march  towards  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  great  fame  came  before  him  of  the  strength 
and  courage  of  his  army;  though  in  truth  it  was  not 
answerable  to  the  report:  however,  it  served  to  encou- 
rage and  inflame  those  whose  fear  only  inclined  them  to 
peace,  and  to  awe  the  rest.  The  king,  who  had  every 
night  an  account  of  what  was  transacted  in  the  houses 
all  day,  (what  the  close  committee  did,  who  guided  all 
private  designs,  was  not  so  soon  known,)  resolved  to 
quicken  them ;  and  advanced  with  his  whole  army  to 
Colebrook.  This  indeed  exalted  their  appetite  to  peace ; 
for  the  clamour  of  the  people  was  importunate,  and 
somewhat  humbled  their  style ;  for  at  Colebrook,  the 
I  itfa  of  November,  his  majesty  was  met  by  the  two  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  with  those  three  of 
the  house  of  commons  whose  names  were  in  the  safe 
conduct ;  they  satisfying  themselves,  that  the  leaving  sir 
John  Evelyn  behind  them,  without  bringing  another  in 
hie  room,  was  no  submission  to  the  king's  exception :  and 
this  petition  [was]  by  them  presented  to  him : 

f>  "  We  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjeotfi,  the  lorda  and  com- 
mona  in  parliament  aaaembled,  being  affected  with  a  deep  and 
piercing  sense  of  the  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  d^igers 
to  your  majesty's  person,  as  the  present  aHairs  now  stand  ;  and 
much  quickened  therein  with  the  sad  consideration  of  the  great 
eflfusion  of  blood  at  the  late  battle,  and  of  the  loss  of  so  many 
eminent  persons ;  and  farther  weiring  the  addition  of  loss,  mi- 
seiy,  and  danger  to  your  majesty  and  your  kingdom  which  must 
msue,  if  botii  armies  should  agtun  join  in  another  battle,  as 
without  Qod's  especial  blessing,  and  your  majesty's  ooucurrenoe 
with  your  houses  of  parliament,  will  not  probably  be  avoided :  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  suitable  impression  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  is  wrought  in  your  majesty's  royal  heart,  being  your- 
self an  eyewitness  of  the  bloody  and  sorrowful  destruction  of  so 
VOL.  n.  E  e 
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Taaiay  of  your  mibjeota ;  and  that  your  mt^iestij  doth  apprehend 
what  diminution  of  your  own  power  and  greatness  wiD  follow,  and 
that  all  your  kingdocLB  will  thereby  be  so  weakened  aa  to  become 
subject  to  the  attempts  of  any  ill-affected  to  this  state. 
131  "  In  all  which  reapeota  we  assure  ourselves,  that  your  nuir 
jeety  will  be  inclined  graciously  to  accept  this  our  humble  peti- 
tion ;  that  the  misery  and  desolation  of  this  kin^om  may  be 
speedily  removed,  and  prevented.  For  the  effecting  whereof, 
we  humbly  beeeeoh  your  majesty  to  ^point  some  oonvenient 
place,  not  far  from  the  oity  of  London,  where  your  majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  reside,  until  committees  of  both  houses  of  pariia- 
ment  may  attend  your  m^esty  with  some  propositions  for  the 
removal  of  these  bloody  distempers  and  distractions,  and  settling 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as  may  conduce  to 
the  preservation  of  God^s  true  reUgioo,  your  majesty's  honour, 
safety,  and  prosperity ;  and  to  the  peace,  oomf<^  and  security 
of  all  your  people." 

139  The  king,  within  two  or  three  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  this  petition,  delivered  to  the  same  inessengerB  this 
ensuing  answer,  with  which  they  returned  the  same  night 
to  London : 

133  "  We  take  God  to  witness,  how  deeply  we  are  affected  with  the 
miseries  of  this  kingdom,  which  heretofore  we  have  stroveo  as 
much  as  in  us  lay  to  prevent ;  it  being  suffitnently  known  to  all 
the  worid,  that,  as  we  were  not  the  first  that  took  up  arms,  so  we 
have  shewed  our  readiness  of  composing  ail  things  in  a  fiur  way 
by  our  several  offers  of  treaty,  and  shall  be  glad  now  at  length 
to  find  any  such  inclinations  in  others.  Tfae  same  tenderness  to 
avoid  the  destruction  of  our  subjects,  (whom  we  know  to  be  our 
greatest  strength,)  which  would  always  make  our  greatest  vic- 
tories bitter  to  us,  shall  make  ua  willingly  hearken  to  such  pro- 
positions, whereby  these  bloody  distempers  may  be  stopped,  and 
the  great  distractions  of  this  kingdom  settled,  to  God's  gloiy,  our 
honour,  and  the  wel&re  and  flourishing  of  our  people :  and  to 
that  end  shall  reside  at  our  own  castle  at  Windsor,  (if  the  forces 
there  shall  be  removed,)  till  comnuttees  may  have  time  to  at- 
tend us  with  the  same,  (which,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
that  will  intervene,  we  wish  [may]  be  hastened,)  and  shall  be 
ready  there,  or,  if  that  be  refused  us,  at  any  place  where  we 
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shall  be,  to  receive  Buch  propositioiui  as  aforesaid  tram  both  our 
houses  of  pariiament.  Do  you  your  duty,  we  wiU  uot  be  wanting 
to  ours.     God  of  his  meroy  give  a  blessing.^ 

34  It  waa  then  believed  by  many,  that  if  the  king  had,  aa 
aooD  aa  the  meBsengers  returned  to  LoDdon,  retired  with 
his  anny  to  Reading,  and  there  expected  the  parliament's 
answer,  they  would  immediately  have  withdrawn  their 
garrkon  from  Windsor,  and  delivered  that  castle  to  his 
majesty  for  his  accommodation  to  have  treated  in :  and 
without  doubt  those  lords  who  had  been  with  the  peti- 
tion, and  some  others  who  thought  themselves  as  much 
overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  earl  of  Eraez,  and 
the  chief  oflScers  of  the  army,  as  they  could  be  by  the 
glory  of  any  &vourite,  or  power  of  any  counsellors,  were 
resolved  to  merit  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  king,  by 
advancing  an  honourable  peace ;  and  had  it  in  their  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  the  giving  up  of  Windsor  to  the  king ; 
but  whether  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  prevailed 
that  so  considerable  a  strength,  in  so  considerable  a  place, 
should  have  been  quit,  whilst  there  was  only  hope  of  a 
peace,  I  much  doubt.  But  certainly  the  king's  army 
carried  great  terror  with  it;  and  all  those  reports,  which 
published  the  weakness  of  it,  grew  to  be  peremptorily 
disbelieved.  For,  besides  that  every  day's  experience 
disproved  somewhat  which  was  as  confidently  reported, 
and  it  was  evident  great  industry  was  used  to  apply  such 
intelligence  to  the  people  as  was  most  like  to  make  im- 
pression upon  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  vulgar- 
spirited,  it  could  not  be  believed  that  a  handful  of  men 
could  have  ^ven  battle  to  their  formidable  army,  and, 
after  taking  two  or  three  of  their  garrisons  presume  to 
march  within  fifteen  miles  of  London :  so  that,  if  from 
thence  the  king  had  drawn  back  again  to  Reading,  rely- 
ing upon  a  treaty  for  the  rest,  it  is  probable  his  power 
would  have  been  more  valued,  and  consequently  his  grace 
the  more  magnified.  And  sure  the  king  resolved  to  have 
E  e  2 
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done  so,  or  at  leaat  to  have  staid  at  Colebrook,  (which 
was  not  90  convenient,)  till  he  heard  again  from  the  par- 
liament. But  prince  Rupert,  exalted  with  the  terror  he 
heard  his  name  gave  to  the  enemy,  trusting  too  mnch 
to  the  vulgar  intelligence  every  man  received  from  his 
friends  at  London,  who,  according  to  their  own  passions 
and  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  they  corresponded, 
concluded  that  the  king  had  so  great  a  party  in  London, 
that  if  his  army  drew  near  no  redstance  would  be  made^ 
and  too  much  neglecting  the  council  of  state,  (which  frtim 
the  first  hour  the  army  overmuch  inclined  to,)  without  any 
direction  frt>m  the  king,  the  very  next  morning  after  the 
conmiittee  returned  to  London,  advanced  with  the  horBe 
and  dragoons  to  Hounslow,  and  then  sent  to  the  king  to 
desire  him  that  the  army  might  march  after;  which  was, 
in  that  cas^  of  absolute  necessity ;  for  the  earl  of  Essex 
had  a  part  of  his  army  at  Brentford,  and  the  rest  at  Acton 
and  Kingston.  So  that  if  the  king  had  not  advanced  with 
hia  body, those  who  were  before  might  very  eauly  have  been 
compassed  in,  and  their  retreat  [made]  very  difficult. 
135  So  the  king  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  Br^t- 
ford,  where  were  two  re^ments  of  their  best  foot,  (for 
so  they  were  accounted,  being  those  who  had  eminently 
behaved  themselves  at  E^ge-hill,)  having  barricadoed 
the  narrow  avenues  to  the  town,  and  cast  up  some  little 
breastworks  at  the  most  convenient  places.  Here  a 
Welsh  regiment  of  the  king's,  which  had  been  iaiilty  at 
Edge-hill,  recovered  its  honour,  and  assaulted  the  woiks, 
and  forced  the  banicadoes,  well  defended  by  the  enemy. 
Then  the  king's  forces  entered  the  town  after  a  very 
warm  service,  the  chief  officers  and  many  soldiers  of  the 
other  side  being  kUled,  and  took  there  above  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  eleven  colours,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  good  st^re  of  ammunition.  But  this  victory 
(for  considering  the  place  it  might  well  be  called  80> 
proved  not  at  all  fortunate  to  his  majesty. 
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The  two  houses  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  answer 
their  committee  had  brought  from  the  king,  and  with 
the  report  thej  made  of  his  majesty's  clemency  and  gra- 
cious reception  of  them,  that  they  had  sent  order  to 
their  forces,  that  they  shoald  not  exercise  any  act  of 
hostility  towards  the  king's  forces;  and  at  the  same 
time  despatched  a  messenger  to  acquaint  his  m^esty 
therewith,  and  to  desire  that  there  might  be  the  like 
forbearance  on  his  part  This  messenger  ibund  both 
parties  engaged  at  Brentford,  and  so  returned  without 
attending  his  majesty,  who  had  no  apprehension  that 
they  intended  any  cessation ;  since  those  forces  were  ad- 
Tuiced  to  Brentford,  Acton,  and  Kingston  after  their 
committee  was  sent  to  Golebrook.  However  they  looked 
upon  this  entering  of  Brentford  as  a  surprise  contrary  to 
&ith,  and  the  betraying  their  forces  to  a  massacre  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty  for  peace.  The  alarum 
came  to  London  with  the  same  dire  yell  as  if  the  army 
vere  entered  their  gates,  and  the  king  accused  of  trea- 
chery, perfidy,  and  blood ;  and  that  he  had  given  the 
spoil  and  wealth  of  the  city  as  pillage  to  his  army,  which 
advanced  vrith  no  other  purpose. 
13J  They  who  believed  nothing  of  those  calumnies  were 
not  yet  willing  the  king  should  enter  the  city  with  an 
army,  which,  they  knew,  would  not  be  governed  in  so 
rich  quarters;  and  therefore,  with  unspeakable  expedition, 
the  army  under  the  earl  of  E^x  was  not  only  drawn  to- 
gether, but  all  tJie  trained  bands  of  London  led  out  in 
their  brightest  equipage  upon  the  heath  next  Brentford ; 
where  they  had  indeed  a  full  army  of  horse  and  foot,  fit 
to  have  decided  the  title  of  a  crown  with  an  equal  ad- 
venaxj.  The  view  and  prospect  of  this  strength,  which 
nothing  but  that  sudden  exigent  could  have  brought 
together,  (so  that  army  was  really  raised  by  king  aud 
parliament,)  extremely  puffed  them  up;  not  only  as  it 
was  an  ample  security  against  the  present  danger,  but  as 
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it  looked  like  a  safe  power  to  encounter  any  exigent 
They  had  then  before  their  eyes  the  king's  little  handful 
of  men,  and  then  began  to  wonder  and  blush  at  their  own 
fears ;  and  all  this  might  be  without  excess  of  courage ; 
for  without  doubt  their  numbers  then,  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  equipage,  (which  to  soldiers  is  a  great  additi<»i 
of  mettle,)  were  five  times  greater  than  the  king's  h»- 
raased,  weatherbeaten,  and  half-starred  troops. 

}8  I  have  heard  many  knowing  men,  and  some  who  were 
then  in  the  city  regiments,  say,  that  if  the  king  had 
advanced,  and  charged  that  massive  body,  it  had  presently 
given  ground ;  and  that  the  king  had  so  great  a  party  in 
every  regiment,  that  it  would  have  made  no  resistance. 
But  it  had  been  madness,  which  no  success  could  have 
vindicated,  to  have  made  that  attempt:  and  the  king 
easily  discerned  that  he  had  brought  himself  into  straits 
and  difficulties  which  would  be  hardly  mastered,  and  ex- 
posed his  victorious  army  to  a  view  at  too  near  a  distance 
of  his  two  enemies,  the  parliament  and  the  city.  Yet  he 
stood  all  that  day  in  battalia  to  receive  them,  who  only 
played  upon  him  with  their  cannon,  to  the  loss  only  of 
four  or  five  horses,  and  not  one  man  ;  that  being  a  good 
argument  to  them  not  to  charge  the  king,  which  had 
been  an  ill  one  to  him  to  charge  them,  the  constitution 
of  their  forces,  where  there  were  very  many  not  at  all 
affected  to  the  company  they  were  in. 

j9  When  the  evening  drew  on,  and  it  appeared  that  great 
body  stood  only  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  the  king 
appointed  his  army  to  draw  off  to  Kingston,  which  the 
rebels  had  kindly  quitted ;  which  they  did  without  the 
loss  of  a  man ;  and  himself  went  to  his  own  house  at 
Hampton-court;  where  he  rested  the  next  day, -as  w^ 
to  refresh  his  army,  even  tired  with  watching  and  iiasting, 
as  to  expect  some  propositions  from  the  houses.  For, 
upon  his  advance  to  Brentford,  he  had  sent  a  servant  of 
his  own,  one  Mr,  White,  with  a  message  to  the  parlia- 
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meot,  containing  the  reasons  of  that  motion,  (there  being 
DO  cessation  offered  on  their  part,)  and  desiring  the  pro- 
positions might  be  despatched  to  him  with  all  speed.  But 
his  messenger  being  carried  to  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
hj  him  used  very  roughly,  and  hj  the  houses  committed 
to  the  Gate-house,  not  without  the  motion  of  some  men, 
that  he  might  be  executed  as  a  spy. 

140  After  a  day's  stay  at  Hampton-court,  the  king  removed 
himself  to  his  house  at  Oatlands,  leaving  the  grora  of  his 
army  still  at  Kingston,  and  thereabouts ;  but  being  then 
informed  of  the  high  imputations  they  had  laid  upon 
him,  of  breach  of  feith  by  bis  march  to  Brentford ; 
and  that  the  city  was  really  inflamed  with  an  opinion 
that  he  meant  to  have  surprised  them,  and  to  have  sacked 
the  town;  that  they  were  so  possessed  with  that  fear 
and  apprehension,  that  their  care  and  preparation  for  their 
safety  would  at  least  keep  off  all  propositions  for  peace, 
whilst  the  army  lay  so  near  London ;  he  gave  direction 
for  all  his  forces  to  retire  to  Reading ;  first  discharging 
all  the  common  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
at  Brentford,  (except  such  who  voluntarily  offered  to 
serve  him,)  upon  their  oaths  that  they  would  no  more 
bear  arms  against  his  majesty. 

141  The  king  then  sent  a  message  to  the  houses,  in  which 
he  took  notice  of  those  unjust  and  unreasonable  im- 
putations raised  on  him ;  told  them  again  of  the  reasons 
and  circumstances  of  his  motion  towards  Brentford ;  of 
the  earl  of  Essex's  drawing  out  bis  forces  towards  him, 
and  possessing  those  quarters  about  him,  and  atmoet 
hemming  him  in,  after  the  time  that  the  commissioners 
were  sent  to  him  with  the  petition ;  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  least  overture  of  the  forbearing  all  acts  of 
hostility,  but  saw  the  contrary  practised  by  them  by  that 
advance ;  that  he  had  not  the  least  thought  or  intention 
of  mastering  the  city  by  force,  or  carrying  his  army  thi- 
ther ;  that  he  wondered  to  bear  his  soldiers  charged  with 
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tbirating  after  blood,  when  they  took  above  five  hundred 
prisoners  ia  the  very  heat  of  the  fight.  He  told  them 
such  were  most  apt  and  likely  to  maintain  their  power 
by  blood  and  rapine,  who  had  only  got  it  by  oppression 
and  injustice ;  that  his  was  vested  in  him  by  the  law, 
and  by  that  only  (if  the  destructive  counsels  of  others 
did  not  hinder  such  a  peace,  in  which  that  might  once 
again  be  the  universal  rule,  and  in  which  only  religion 
and  justice  could  flourish)  he  desired  to  maintain  it :  that 
he  intended  to  march  to  such  a  distance  from  his  city  of 
London  as  might  take  away  all  pretence  of  apprehension 
fixtm  his  army,  that  might  hinder  them  from  preparing 
their  propositions,  in  all  security,  to  be  presented  to  bim ; 
and  there  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  them,  or,  if  that 
expedient  pleased  them  not,  to  end  the  pressures  and 
miseries  which  his  subjects,  to  his  great  grief,  suffered 
through  this  war,  by  a  present  battle." 
143  But  as  the  army's  being  so  -near  London  was  an  argu- 
ment against  a  present  treaty,  so  its  remove  to  Reading 
was  a  greater  with  very  many  not  to  desire  any.  The 
danger,  which  they  bad  brought  themselves  for  some 
days  together  to  look  upon  at  their  gates,  was  now  to  be 
contemned  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  and  this  re- 
treat imputed  only  to  the  fear  of  their  power,  not  to  the 
inclination  to  peace.  And  therefore  they,  who  during 
the  time  that  the  major  part  did  really  desire  a  good 
peace,  and  whilst  overtures  were  preparing  to  that  pur- 
pose had  the  skill  to  intermingle  acts  more  destructive 
to  it  than  any  propositions  could  be  contributory,  (as  the 
inviting  the  Scots  to  their  assistance  by  that  declaration 
which  is  before  mentioned ;  and  the  publishing  a  decla- 
ration at  the  same  time,  which  had  lain  long  by  them, 
in  reply  to  one  set  forth  by  the  king  long  before  in 
answer  to  theirs  of  the  26th  of  May,  in  which  they 
used  both  his  person  and  his  power  with  more  irreve- 
rence than  they  had  ever  done  before,)  now  only  insisted 
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on  the  surprise,  as  the;  called  it,  of  Brentford ;  [and]  puh- 
lisbed,  by  the  authority  of  both  houses,  a  relation  of  the 
carriage  of  the  king's  soldiers  in  that  town  a^r  their  vic- 
tory, (which  they  framed  npon  the  discourses  of  the  coun- 
try people,  who  poeaibly,  as  it  <»uld  not  be  otherwise,  had 
received  damage  by  their  license  then,)  to  make  the  king 
and  his  army  odious  to  the  kingdom ; "  as  affecting  nothing 
but  blood  and  rapine;"  [and]  concluded,  "that  there  could 
not  be  reasonably  expected  any  good  conditions  of  a 
tolerable  peace  from  the  king  whilst  he  was  in  such 
company ;  and  therefore  that  all  particular  propositions 
were  to  be  resolved  into  that  one,  of  inviting  his  majesty 
to  come  to  them ;"  and  got  a  vote  from  the  major  part  of 
both  houses,  "  that  no  other  thought  of  accommodation 
or  treaty  should  be  thought  on." 

143  Their  trusty  lord  mayor  of  London,  Isaac  Pennington, 
who  was  again  chosen  to  serve  another  year,  so  bestirred 
himself,  having  to  assist  him  two  such  sherifil,  Langham 
and  Andrews,  as  they  could  vrish,  that  there  was  not 
only  no  more  importunity  or  interposition  from  the  city 
for  peace ;  but,  instead  thereof,  an  overture  and  declara- 
tion from  divers,  under  the  style  of  well-afFected  persons, 
that  they  would  advance  a  considerable  number  of  sol- 
diers, for  the  supply  and  recruit  of  the  parliament  forces ; 
and  would  arm,  maintain,  and  pay  them  for  several  months, 
or  during  the  times  of  danger  and  distractions ;  provided 
that  they  might  have  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom 
for  repayment  of  all  such  sums  of  money  which  they 
should  so  advance  by  way  of  loan.  This  wonderful  kind 
[of]  proposition  was  presently  declared  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom, 
and  necessarily  tending  to  the  preservation  of  them; 
and  therefore  an  ordinance,  as  they  call  it,  vras  framed, 
and  passed  both  houses, 

■44  "  That  all  such  as  should  furnieh  men,  money,  horee,  or  armg 
for  that  service,  should  have  the  same  fully  repaid  again,  with 
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intereBt  for  tiie  forbearance  thereof,  from  the  times  disboned. 
And  for  Urn  true  payment  thereof,  they  did  thereby  engage 
to  all  and  eveiy  suob  person  and  persona  the  public  faith  of 
the  kingdom." 

i4SAiid  ordered  the  lord  mayor,  and  sheriffi  of  London, 
by  themselves,  or  such  sub-committees  as  they  should 
appoint,  to  take  subscriptions,  and  to  intend  the  advance- 
ment of  that  service.  Upon  this  voluntary,  general  pro- 
portion, made  by  a  few  obscure  men,  probably  such 
who  were  not  able  to  supply  much  money,  was  this  or- 
dinance made ;  and  from  this  ordinance  the  active  mayor 
and  sheriife  appointed  a  committee  of  such  persons  whose 
inclinations  they  well  knew,  to  press  all  kind  of  people, 
especially  those  who  were  not  for^rard,  to  new  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  by  degrees,  from  this  unconsidered  passage, 
grew  the  monthly  tax  of  six  thousand  pounds  to  be  set 
upon  the  city  for  the  payment  of  the  army. 

Mfi  As  they  provided  with  this  notable  circumspection  to 
raise  men  and  money,  so  they  took  not  less  care,  nor 
used  less  art  and  industry,  to  raise  their  general ;  and 
lest  he  might  suppose  himself  iallen  in  their  good  grace 
and  confidence,  by  bringing  an  army  which  he  had  car- 
ried out  in  full  numbers,  and  glorious  equipage  back 
shattered,  poor,  and  discomforted,  they  used  him  with 
greater  reverence  and  submission  than  ever.  They  had 
before  appointed  another  distinct  army  to  he  raised  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  not  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Essex;  and  of  this,  seTeral 
regiments  and  troops  were  raised :  these  they  sent  to 
the  old  army,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  gave  up  his  com- 
mission, upon  a  resolution,  "  that  there  should  be  only 
one  general,  and  that  the  earl  of  Essex."  Then  the  two 
houses  passed  and  presented  with  great  solemnity  Uiis 
declaration,  the  same  day  that  their  committee  went  to 
the  king  with  their  petition,  to  his  excellency ; 

■47     "  That,  as  they  had,  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  assured 
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CfHtfidenee  in  hu  wisdom,  courage,  and  fidelity,  choaen  and  ap- 
pnnted  him  their  captain-general ;  so  they  did  find,  that  the 
said  earl  had  managed  that  service,  of  so  high  importance,  with 
so  much  core,  yoIout,  sod  dexterity,  as  well  by  the  extremest 
hasard  of  his  life,  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Keinton  in  Warwick- 
shire, as  by  all  the  actions  of  a  most  excellent  and  expert  00m- 
maoder,  in  the  whole  oourae  of  that  employment,  as  did  deserve 
their  best  acknowledgment :  uid  they  did  therefore  declare,  and 
publish,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  said  earl,  the  great  and 
acceptable  service  which  he  had  therein  done  to  the  common- 
wealth :  and  should  be  willing  and  ready,  upon  all  oooarions, 
to  express  the  due  sense  they  had  of  his  merits,  by  assisting  and 
protecting  him,  and  all  oUiers  employed  under  his  oommand 
in  that  service,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  power :  that  testimony  and  declaration  to  remain  upon 
record,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  a  mark  of  honour  to 
his  person,  name,  uid  family,  and  for  a  monument  of  his  singu- 
lar virtue  to  posterity." 

148  When  they  had  thus  compoeed  their  army  and  their 
general,  they  sent  this  petition  to  the  king  to  Reading, 
who  staid  still  there  in  expectation  of  their  propositions : 

149  "  May  it  please  your  majesty : 

"  It  is  humbly  desired  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  that 
your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  return  to  your  pariiament,  with 
your  royal,  not  your  martial,  attendance ;  to  the  end  that  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties  may  be  settled  and  seoured  by  their 
advice ;  finding  by  a  sad  and  late  accident,  that  your  majesty  is 
environed  by  some  such  connsels,  as  do  rather  persuade  a  dee- 
pwate  divifflon,  than  a  joining  and  a  good  agreement  with  your 
pariiamMtt  and  people :  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  your 
majesty  assurances  of  such  security  as  may  be  for  your  honour 
and  the  safety  of  your  royal  person." 

150  As  soon  as  the  king  received  this  strange  address,  he 
returned  them  by  the  same  messenger  a  sharp  answer. 
He  told  them, 

151  "  He  hoped  aU  bis  good  subjects  would  look  upon  that  mes- 
sage with  indignation,  as  intended,  by  the  contrivers  thereof, 
as  a  scorn  to  him;  and  thereby  designed  by  that  malignant 
party,  (of  whom  he  had  so  often  comphuned,  whose  safety  and 
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ambition  was  built  upon  the  divuione  and  minB  of  Uta  kingdom, 
and  who  had  too  great  an  influence  upcm  their  actiiws,)  for  a 
wall  of  separation  betwixt  hia  majesty  and  his  peojJe.  He  sud, 
he  had  often  told  them  the  reasons  why  he  d^>arted  from  Lon- 
don ;  how  he  was  ohased  thenoe,  and  by  whom ;  and  as  often 
complained,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  peers,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  oould  not,  with  safety  to  thor 
honours  and  persons,  oontinue,  and  vote  freely  amongst  them ; 
but,  by  violence,  and  ounning  practices,  were  debarred  of  those 
privileges,  which  their  birthrights,  and  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  their  counties,  gave  them :  that  the  whole  kingdran 
knew  that  an  army  was  raised,  under  pretence  of  orders  of 
both  houses,  (an  usurpation  never  b^ore  heard  of  in  any  age,) 
which  army  had  pursued  his  majesty  in  his  own  kingdom ;  given 
him  battle  at  Keinton ;  and  now,  those  rebels  being  recruited 
and  possessed  of  the  city  of  London,  he  was  courteously  invited 
to  return  to  his  parliament  there,  that  is,  to  the  power  of  that 
army. 

15s  "  That,  he  sud,  could  signify  nothing  but  that,  nnoe  the 
b^torous  endeavours  of  those  desperate  men  oould  not  snatch 
the  crown  from  his  head,  it  being  defended  by  the  providence  of 
God,  and  the  affections  and  loyalty  of  his  good  subjects,  he 
should  now  tamely  come  up,  and  give  it  them ;  and  put  himself, 
his  life,  and  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  his  good 
subjects,  into  their  merciful  bands.  He  said,  he  thought  not  fit 
to  give  any  other  answer  to  that  part  of  their  petition :  but  as 
he  imputed  not  that  affront  to  both  his  houses  of  parliament, 
nor  to  the  major  part  of  those  who  were  then  present  there,  but 
to  that  dangerous  party  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  must  still 
cry  out  upcm ;  so  he  would  not  (for  his  good  subjects*  sake,  and 
out  of  his  most  tender  sense  of  th^  miseries,  and  the  general 
calamities  of  the  kingdom,  which  must,  if  the  war  continued, 
speedily  overwhelm  the  whole  nation)  take  advant^e  of  it ;  but 
if  they  would  really  pursue  tiie  course  they  seemed,  by  their 
petition  at  Colebrook,  to  be  inclined  to,  he  should  make  good  aQ 
he  then  promised ;  whereby  the  hearts  of  his  dista-essed  subjects 
might  be  raised  with  the  hopes  of  peace;  mtbout  which,  religion, 
the  laws,  and  liberties,  could  by  no  ways  be  settled  and  se- 
cured. 

153     "  For  the  late  and  sad  accident  they  mentioned,  if  they  in- 
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tended  that  of  Brentford,  he  deoired  them  <Mh!«  again  to  deal 
ingenuoiud;  with  the  people,  and  to  let  them  see  hia  last  message 
to  them,  and  his  declaration  oonoernjng  the  same,"  (both  which 
hie  majesty  had  sent  to  his  press  at  London,  but  were  taken 
away  from  his  messenger  imd  not  suffered  to  be  published,) 
"  and  then  he  doubted  not  but  they  would  be  soon  undeceived, 
and  earaly  find  out  those  counsels  which  did  rather  persuade  a 
desperate  division,  than  a  good  agreement  betwixt  his  majesty, 
his  two  houses,  and  people." 

tS4  Tbie  answer  being  delivered,  without  any^  farther  con- 
flideratioD  whether  the  eame  were  reasonable  or  not 
reasonable,  they  declared  the  king  had  no  mind  to 
peace;  and  thereupon  laid  aaide  all  ferther  debates  to 
that  purpose ;  and  ordered  their  general  to  march  to 
Windsor  with  the  army,  to  be  so  much  nearer  the  king's 
forces;  for  the  better  recruiting  whereof,  two  of  their 
most  eminent  chaplains.  Dr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
publicly  avowed,  "  that  the  soldiers  lately  taken  prisoners 
at  Brentford,  and  d^harged,  and  released  by  the  king 
upon  their  oaths  that  they  would  never  again  bear  arms 
against  him,  were  not  obliged  by  that  oath;"  but,  by 
their  power,  atsolved  them  thereof,  and  so  again  engaged 
those  miserable  wretches  in  a  second  rebellion. 

155  When  the  king  discemed  clearly  that  the  enemies  to 
peace  had  the  better  of  him,  and  that  there  was  now  no 
farther  thought  of  preparing  propositions  to  be  sent  to 
him;  after  he  had  seen  a  line  drawn  about  Reading, 
which  he  resolved  to  keep  as  a  garrison,  and  the  works  in 
a  reasonable  forwardness,  he  left  sir  Arthur  Aston,  whom 
he  had  lately  made  commissary-general  of  the  horse, 
(Mr.  Wilmot  being  at  the  same  time  constituted  lieute- 
nant-general,) governor  thereof,  with  a  garrison  of  above 
two  thousand  foot,  and  a  good  regiment  of  horse :  and 
himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army  marched  to  Oxford, 
where  he  resolved  to  rest  that  winter,  settling  at  the 
same  time  a  good  garrison  at  Wallingford,  a  place  of 
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great  importance  within  eight  miles  of  Oxford ;  another 
at  the  Brill  upon  the  edge  of  Buckinghanuihire ;  a  third 
being  before  settled  at  Banbmy;  Abingdon  being  the 
head  quarters  for  his  horse ;  and  by  thia  means  he  had 
all  Oxfordshire  entire,  all  Berkshire,  but  that  barren 
division  about  Windsor;  and  from  the  Brill,  and  Ban- 
bury, a  good  infiuence  upon  Buckinghamshire  and  North- 
amptonshire. 
15^  The  king  was  hardly  settled  in  Ms  qiiarters,  when  be 
heard  that  the  parliament  was  fixing  a  garrison  at  Marl- 
borough in  Wiltshire,  a  town  the  most  notoriously  disaf- 
fected of  ai\  that  county ;  otherwise,  saving  the  obstinacy 
and  malice  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  situation  of  it  very 
unfit  for  a  garrison.  Thither  the  earl  of  Essex  had  sent 
one  Ramsey,  (a  Scotchman,  aa  most  of  their  officers  were 
of  that  nation,)  to  be  governor ;  who,  with  the  help  of 
the  f^tious  people  there,  had  quickly  drawn  together 
five  or  six  hundred  men.  This  place,  the  king  saw,  would 
prove  quickly  an  ill  neighbour  to  him  ;  not  only  as  it  was 
in  the  heart  of  a  rich  county,  and  so  would  straiten,  and 
even  infest  his  quarters,  {for  it  was  within  twenty  miles 
of  Oxford,)  but  as  it  did  cut  offhis  line  of  communication 
with  the  west ;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  December, 
a  season  when  his  tired  and  almost  naked  soldiers  mi^t 
expect  rest,  he  sent  a  strong  party  of  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  the  liea- 
tenant-general  of  his  horse,  to  visit  that  town;  who, 
coming  thither  on  a  Saturday,  found  the  place  strongly 
manned :  for,  beside  the  garrison,  it  being  market-day, 
very  many  country  people  came  thither  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  were  all  compelled  to  stay  and  take  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  place ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
willing  to  do,  and  the  people  peremptory  to  defend  it 
Though  there  was  no  line  about  it,  yet  there  were  some 
places  of  great  advantage,  upon  which  they  had  raised 
batteries,  and  planted  cannon,  and  so  barricadoed  all  the 
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avenues,  which  were  through  deep  narroT  lanes,  that  the 
horse  could  do  little  serrice. 
157  When  the  lieutenant-general  was  with  his  party  near 
the  town,  he  apprehended  a  fellow,  who  confessed,  upon 
examination,  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  sent  by  the 
goTemor  to  bring  intelligence  of  their  strength  and 
motion.  When  all  men  thought,  and  the  poor  fellow 
himself  feared,  he  should  be  executed,  the  lieutenant- 
general  caused  his  whole  party  to  be  ranged  in  order 
in  the  next  convenient  place,  and  bid  the  fellow  look 
well  upon  tliem,  and  observe  them,  and  then  bid  him 
return  to  the  town,  and  tell  those  that  sent  him  what  he 
had  seen,  and  withal  that  he  should  acquaint  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town,  "  that  they  should  do  well  to  treat 
with  the  gurison  to  give  them  leave  to  submit  to  the 
king ;  that  if  they  did  so,  the  town  should  not  receive 
the  least  prejudice ;  but  if  they  compelled  him  to  make 
his  way,  and  enter  the  town  by  force,  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  keep  hie  soldiers  from  taking  that  which 
they  should  win  with  their  blood :"  and  so  dismissed  him. 
This  generous  act  proved  of  some  advantage;  for  the 
fellow,  transported  with  having  his  life  given  him,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  men  he  had  seen,  besides  his  no 
experience  in  such  sights,  being  multiplied  by  his  fear, 
made  notable  relations  of  the  strength,  gallantry,  and 
resolution  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
resisting  them;  which,  though  it  prevailed  not  with 
those  in  authority  to  yield,  yet  it  strangely  abated  the 
hopes  and  courage  of  the  people.  So  that  when  the 
king's  soldiers  fell  on,  after  a  volley  or  two,  in  which 
much  execution  was  done,  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  ran  into  the  town;  so  that  the  foot  had  time  to 
make  room  for  the  horse,  who  were  now  entered  at  both 
ends  of  the  town,  yet  were  not  bo  near  an  end  as  they 
expected ;  for  the  streets  were  in  many  places  barri- 
cadoed,  which  were  obstinately  defended  by  some  soldiers 
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and  townsmen,  who  killed  many  men  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  houses ;  so  that,  it  may  be,  if  they  had  trusted 
only  to  their  own  strength,  without  compelllDg  the  coun- 
try men  to  increase  their  number,  and  who  being  first 
frighted,  and  weary,  disheartened  their  compauions,  that 
vile  place  might  have  cost  more  blood.  Ramsey  the 
govenior  was  himself  retired  into  the  church  with  some 
officers,  and  from  thence  did  some  hurt ;  upon  this,  there 
being  so  many  killed  out  of  windows,  fire  was  put  to  the 
next  houses,  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  town  was  bnmed, 
and  then  the  soldiers  entered,  doing  lees  execution  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected ;  but  what  they  spared  in 
blood  they  took  in  pillage,  the  soldiers  inquiring  little 
who  were  fiiende  or  foes. 
■,8  This  was  the  first  garrison  taken  on  either  side ;  (for  I 
cannot  call  Famham  castle  in  Surrey  one,  whither  some 
gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  appear  for  the  king  had 
repaired,  and  were  taken  with  less  resistance  than  was  fit, 
by  sir  William  Waller,  some  few  days  before,  and  before 
it  deserved  the  name  of  a  garrison ;)  in  which  were  taken, 
besides  the  governor,  and  other  officers,  who  yielded  upou 
quarter,  above  one  thousand  prisoners;  great  store  of 
arms,  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  good  quantity  of  am- 
munition, with  all  which  the  lieutenant-general  returned 
safe  to  Oxford :  though  this  victory  was  a  little  shadowed, 
by  the  unfortunate  loss  of  a  very  good  regiment  of  horse 
within  a  few  days  after;  for  the  lord  Grandiaon,  by  the 
miscarriage  of  orders,  was  exposed,  at  too  great  a  distance 
irom  the  army,  with  his  single  regiment  of  horse  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred,  and  a  regiment  of  two  hun- 
dred dragoons,  to  the  unequal  encounter  of  a  party 
of  the  enemy  of  five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons ;  and 
BO  iras  himself,  after  a  retreat  made  to  Winchester,  there 
taken  with  all  his  party ;  which  was  the  first  loss  [of  that 
kind]  the  king  sustained ;  and  was  vrithout  the  least 
&ult  of  the  commander;   who  lessened  the  misfortune 
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much  by  making  an  escape  himself  with  two  or  three 
of  his  principal  oflScere,  who  were  very  welcome  to 
Oxford. 

IS9  The  first  thing  the  king  applied  himself  to  consult 
upon,  after  he  was  settled  in  hia  winter  quarters,  and 
despaired  of  any  honest  overtures  for  a  peace,  was,  how 
to  ^ply  some  antidote  to  that  poison  which  was  sent 
into  Scotland  in  that  declaration  we  mentioned  before ; 
the  which  he  had  not  only  seen,  as  an  act  communicated 
abroad  and  in  many  hands,  but  the  Scottish  earl  of  Lind- 
sey,  who  was  then  a  commissioner  lieger  at  London  for 
Scotland,  had  presented  [it]  to  bim.  And  there  was 
'every  day  some  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  to  press 
the  Scotfl  to  invade  the  kingdom  for  their  assistance, 
upon  the  growth  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  power  in  the 
north.  And  therefore,  after  full  thoughts,  the  king  writ 
to  his  privy-couDoil  of  Scotland,  (who,  by  the  laws  en- 
acted when  be  was  last  there,  had  the  absolute,  indeed 
regal,  power  of  that  kingdom,)  and  took  notice  of  that 
declaration,  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  earnestly 
inviting,  and  in  a  manner  challenging  assistance  irom 
that  his  native  kingdom  of  men  and  arms,  for  making  a 
war  against  him,  and  making  claim  to  that  assistance  by 
virtue  of  the  late  act  of  pacification.     He  told  them, 

■fo  "  That,  as  be  was  at  hia  soul  afflicted,  that  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  any  factioiu,  ambitious,  and  inalioious  persons,  bo  fai' 
to  pofifiess  the  hearts  of  many  of  hia  subjects  of  England,  aa  to 
raise  this  miserable  distemper  and  distraction  in  this  kingdom 
against  i^  his  real  endeavours  and  actions  to  the  contrary ;  so 
be  was  glad,  that  that  rage  and  fiiry  had  bo  far  transported  them, 
that  they  iqtplied  themselves  in  so  gross  a  manner  to  his  subjects 
of  Sootland ;  whose  experience  of  his  religion,  justice,  and  love 
of  hia  people,  would  not  suffer  them  to  believe  those  horrid  scan- 
dals laid  upon  Iiia  majeaty:  and  tbeir  afifection,  loyaJty,  and 
jealousy  of  hia  honour  would  disdiun  to  be  made  instruments 
to  oppress  their  native  eovereign  by  assisting  an  odious  re- 
bellion." He  remembered  them,  "that  he  had  from  time  to 
VOL.  II.  F  f 
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time  aequainted  hia  aubjeots  of  that  kingdom  with  the  aooidentB 
and  ciroumstancee  which  had  diequieted  this ;  how,  after  all  the 
acts  of  jufltioe,  grace,  and  favour,  performed  on  his  part,  which 
were  or  could  be  desired  to  make  a  people  completely  happy, 
he  was  driven,  by  the  force  and  violence  of  rude  and  tumultuous 
aaeemblies,  from  his  city  of  London  and  his  houses  of  parliament ; 
how  attempts  had  been  made  to  impose  laws  upon  his  subjects 
without  his  consent,  and  oontrary  to  the  foundation  aoA  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom ;  how  bis  forts,  goods,  and  navy  had 
been  seized,  and  taken  from  him  by  force,  and  employed  agiunst 
him ;  fais  revenue,  and  ordinary  subsistence,  wrested  from  him : 
how  he  had  been  pursued  with  scandalous  and  reproachful  lan- 
guage; bold,  false,  and  seditious  posquils  and  libels  publicly 
allowed  against  bim ;  and  had  been  told  that  he  might,  without 
want  of  modesty  and  duty,  be  deposed :  that  nfter  all  this,  before 
any  force  raised  by  him,  an  army  was  raised,  and  a  general  i^ 
pointed  to  lead  that  army  ag^nst  bis  majesty,  with  a  commissioii 
to  kill,  slay,  and  destroy  all  such  who  should  be  faithftd  to  him : 
that  wb«i  be  had  been  by  these  means  compelled,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  good  subjects,  to  raise  an  army  for  his  necessary 
defence,  be  had  sent  divers  gracious  messages,  earnestly  desiring 
that  the  calamities  and  miseries  of  a  (nvil  war  might  be  pre- 
vented by  a  treaty ;  and  so  he  might  know  the  grounds  of  that 
misunderstanding :  that  he  was  absolutely  refused  to  be  treated 
with,  and  the  army,  (raised,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  defence  of 
his  person,)  brought  into  the  field  against  him,  gave  bim  battle; 
and,  though  it  pleased  God  to  ^ve  his  majesty  the  victory,  de- 
stroyed many  of  his  good  subjects,  with  as  [imjminent  danger  to 
his  own  person  and  his  children,  as  the  skill  and  malice  of  de- 
sperate rebels  could  contrive, 
ii  "  Of  all  which,  and  the  other  indignities  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  him,  be  doubted  not  the  duty  and  affection  of  his  Scot- 
tish subjects  would  have  so  just  a  resentment,  that  they  would 
express  to  the  world  the  sense  they  had  of  his  sufferings :  and 
he  hoped,  his  good  subjects  of  Scotland  were  not  so  great 
strangers  to  the  afBiirs  of  this  kingdom,  to  believe  that  this 
misfortune  and  distraction  was  begot  and  brought  upon  him  by 
his  two  houses  of  parliament ;  though,  in  truth,  no  unwarruit- 
able  action  against  the  law  could  be  justified  even  by  that  au- 
thority ;  but  that  they  well  knew  how  the  members  of  both 
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houses  had  been  driven  thence,  insomuch  that,  of  above  five 
hnndred  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  there  were  not  then 
there  above  fourscore ;  and,  of  above  one  hundred  of  the  house 
of  peers,  not  above  fifteen  or  raxteen ;  all  which  were  so  awed 
by  a  multitude  of  anabaptists,  Browniete,  and  other  persons, 
desperate,  and  decayed  in  their  fortunes,  in  and  about  the  city 
of  London,  that,  in  truth,  their  consultations  had  not  the  freedom 
and  privilege  which  belong  to  piu-liament. 

16a  "  Concerning  any  commissions  granted  by  his  majesty  to 
papist*  to  raise  forces,  he  referred  them  to  a  declaration  lately 
set  forth  by  him  upon  the  occasion  of  that  scandal,  which  he 
likewise  then  sent  them.  And  for  his  own  true  and  zealous 
amotion  to  the  protestant  religion,  he  would  give  no  other 
instance  than  his  own  constant  practice,  on  which  malice  itself 
could  lay  no  blemish ;  and  those  many  protestations  he  had 
made  in  the  nght  of  Almighty  Ood,  to  whom  he  knew  he  should 
be  deariy  accountable  if  he  failed  in  the  observation. 

163  "  For  that  scandalous  imputation  of  his  intention  of  bringing 
in  foreign  force,  as  the  same  was  raised  without  the  least  shadow 
or  colour  of  reason,  and  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  majesty  in 
many  of  bis  declarations ;  so  there  could  not  be  a  clearer  argu- 
ment to  his  subjects  of  Scotland  that  he  had  no  such  thought, 
than  that  he  had  hitherto  forborne  torequire  the  assistance  of 
that  bis  native  kingdom ;  from  whose  obedience,  duty,  and 
affection  he  should  confidently  expect  it,  if  he  thought  his  own 
strength  faera  too  weak  to  preserve  him ;  and  of  whose  courage 
and  loyalty  he  should  look  to  make  use,  before  he  should  think 
of  any  foreign  tad  to  succour  him.  And  he  knew  no  reasonable 
or  understanding  man  could  suppose  that  [they  were]  obhged,  or 
enabled,  by  the  kite  act  of  parliament  in  both  kingdoms,  to  obey 
the  invitation  that  was  mode  to  them  by  that  declaration,  when 
it  was  so  evidently  provided  for  by  that  act,  that  as  the  kingdom 
of  England  should  not  war  agunst  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
without  oonsent  of  the  parliament  of  England,  so  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  should  not  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land without  the  oonsent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland." 

"•4  He  told  them,  "  if  the  grave  oounsel  and  advice,  which  they 
had  given,  and  derived  to  the  houses  of  parliament  here,  by  their 
act  of  the  iid  of  April  last,  had  been  foUowed  in  a  tender  care 
of  his  royal  person,  and  of  his  princely  greatness  and  authority, 
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th«re  would  not  Uiat  face  of  ooafusion  have  appeared  whicb  now 
threatened  the  kingdtnn;  and  therefore  he  required  tiiem  to 
oouunuaioate  what  he  then  writ  to  all  his  anbjectd  of  that  king- 
dom, and  to  use  their  utmost  endeaToun  to  inform  them  of  the 
truth  of  b)8  condition ;  and  that  they  suffered  not  the  seaadala 
and  imputations  laid  on  his  majesty  by  die  malice  sdA  treason 
of  SMue  men  to  make  any  impreesion  in  the  minds  of  his  people, 
to  the  leesening  or  oomipting  their  aftecUons  and  loyalty  to 
hun ;  but  that  they  assured  them  all,  that  the  hardnees  he  thai 
underwent,  and  the  arms  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  up, 
were  for  the  defenee  of  his  person  and  safety  of  his  life ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  bue  protestant  religion,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  laws,  liberties,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  just  privilegce  of  parliament ;  and  that  he  looked  no  longer 
for  a  blessing  from  Heaven  than  be  endeavoured  the  defence  and 
advaoofflnent  of  all  these :  and,  he  oould  not  doubt,  a  dutifiil 
oonourrence  in  his  subjects  of  Scotland,  in  the  care  of  his  honour 
and  just  ri^ts,  would  draw  down  a  blessing  upon  that  nation 
too." 

165  Though  his  mtyeety  well  knew  all  the  persoas  to  whom 
he  directed  this  letter  to  be  thoee  who  were  only  able 
and  willing  to  do  him  aX\  possible  disservice,  yet  he  was 
sure  by  other  instruments,  if  they  neglected,  which  for 
that  reason  they  were  not  like  to  do,  to  publish  it  to  the 
people  there ;  which  he  believed  might  so  &r  operate  upon 
them,  as  the  others  would  not  be  able  to  procure  them 
to  invade  England ;  and  other  fruit  of  their  allegiance  he 
expected  not,  than  that  they  should  not  rebel. 

166  His  majesty's  next  care  was  the  procuring  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  army ;  that  the  narrow  circuit  which 
contained  his  quarters  might  not  be  so  intolerably  op- 
pressed as  with  that  whole  burden.  And  this  was  a  very 
difficult  matter ;  for  the  soldiery  already  grew  very  high, 
and  would  obey  no  orders  or  rules  but  of  their  own 
making;  and  prince  Rupert  considered  only  the  subsist- 
ence and  advance  of  the  horse  as  his  province,  and  indeed 
as  if  it  had  been  a  province  apart  from  the  army ;  and 
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therefore  would  by  no  means  endure  that  the  great  con- 
tributions,  which  the  conntieB  within  command  willingly 
submitted  to,  should  be  assigned  to  any  other  use  than  the 
support  of  the  horse,  and  to  be  immediately  collected  and 
received  by  the  officers.  So  that  the  several  garrisons  and 
all  the  body  of  foot  were  to  be  constantly  paid,  anA  his 
nuyesty*B  weekly  expense  for  his  house  borne  out  of  such 
money  as  could  be  borrowed.  For  of  all  his  own  revenue 
he  had  not  yet  the  receiving  a  p^iny  within  his  power ; 
neither  did  be  think  fit  to  compel  any  one,  even  such 
who  were  known  to  have  contributed  freely  to  the  parlia- 
ment, to  supply  him  :  only  by  letters,  and  all  other  gentle 
ways,  he  invited  those  who  were  able,  to  consider  bow 
much  their  own  security  and  prosperity  was  concerned, 
and  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  his  rights ;  and 
offered  to  sell  any  of  his  lands,  or  to  give  any  personal 
security  for  whatsoever  money  would  be  lent  to  him  at 
interest :  for  he  had  directed  a  grant  to  be  prepared  of 
several  parka  and  forests,  and  other  crown-lands,  to  many 
persons  of  honour  and  great  fortune  about  him,  whose 
estates  and  reputation  were  well  known ;  who  were  ready 
to  be  personally  bound  for  whatsoever  sums  could  be 
borrowed. 
167  The  affection  of  the  university  of  Oxford  was  most 
eminent :  for,  as  they  had  before,  when  the  troubles  first 
br^e  out,  sent  the  king  above  ten  thousand  pounds  out 
of  the  several  stocks  of  the  colleges,  and  the  purses  of 
particular  persons,  many  whereof  lent  him  all  they  had  ; 
BO  they  now  again  made  him  a  new  present.  By  these 
means,  and  the  loan  of  particular  persons,  especially  from 
London,  (for  from  thence,  notwithstanding  all  the  strict 
watch  to  the  contrary,  considerable  sums  were  drawn,) 
the  king,  even  above  his  hopes,  was  able  to  pay  his 
foot,  albeit  it  amounted  to  above  three  thousand  pounds 
weekly,  in  such  manner,  that  during  that  whole  winter 
there  wb£  not  the  least  disorder  for  want  of  pay.    Then 
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he  iisetl  all  possible  care  to  encourage  and  countenance 
new  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  for  the  recruiting  his  anny 
against  the  next  spring. 

168  The  [parliament's]  army  being  now  about  London, 
the  members  of  it  who  were  members  of  parliament 
attended  that  council  diligently,  upon  which  the  aimy 
alone  depended  ;  and  though  they  still  seemed  very 
.  deeirouB  of  peace,  they  very  solemnly  and  severely  pro- 
secuted all  those  who  really  endeavoured  it.  Their 
partiality  and  injustice  was  so  notorious,  that  there  was 
no  rule  or  measure  of  right  in  any  matter  depending 
before  them,  but  consideration  only  of  the  affections 
and  opinions  of  the  persons  contending;  neither  could 
any  thing  be  more  properly  said  of  them  than  what 
Tacitus  once  S{)ake  of  the  Jews,  apud  ipsot  fides  obstinata, 
misericordia  inpromptu,  adrersus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium. 
Volumes  would  not  contain  the  instances.  But  they 
found  their  old  arguments,  of  popery,  the  militia,  and 
delinquente,  for  the  justification  of  the  war,  grew  every 
day  of  less  reverence  with  the  people ;  and  that  as  the 
king's  own  religion  was  above  any  scandal  they  could  lay 
upon  it,  so  the  regal  power  seemed  so  asserted  by  law, 
and  the  king  on  all  occasions  cited  particular  statutes 
for  the  vindication  of  his  right,  that  whilst  they  con- 
fessed the  sovereign  power  to  be  vested  in  him,  all 
legal  ministers  had  that  dependence  on  him,  that  their 
authority  would  by  degrees  grow  into  contempt. 

'*9  And  of  this  disadvantage  the  season  of  the  year  put 
tliem  in  mind :  for  the  king  now,  according  to  course^ 
pricked  sheriffs,  and  made  such  choice  in  all  counties, 
that  they  foresaw  the  people  were  not  like  to  be  so 
ini])licitly  at  their  disposal.  Therefore,  as  they  had 
before  craftily  insinuated  the  same  in  some  particulars, 
they  now  barefaced  avow,  "  that  the  sovereign  power 
was  wholly  and  entirely  in  them ;  and  that  the  king 
liimself,  severed  from  them,  had  no  regal  power  in  him." 
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Their  elergj  had  hitherto  been  their  champions,  and 
wrested  the  scripture  to  their  sense ;  their  lawyers  were 
DOW  to  vindicate  their  title,  and  they  were  not  more 
modest  in  applying  their  profession  to  their  service. 
Am  all  places  of  scripture,  or  in  the  fathers,  which 
were  spoken  of  the  church  of  Christ,  are  by  the  papisto 
applied  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  so  whatsoever  is  written 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  law,  or  mentioned  in  the 
records,  of  the  authority  and  effects  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  of  the  dignity  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament, 
was  by  these  men  alleged  and  urged  for  the  power  of 
the  two  houses,  and  sometimes  for  the  single  authority 
of  the  house  of  commons.  Being  supplied  with  the 
learning  of  these  gentlemen,  they  declared,  that  the 
sheriff,  then  constituted  by  the  king,  were  not  legal 
sherifis,  nor  ought  to  execute,  or  be  submitted  to  in 
that  office;  and  ordered  whomsoever  the  king  made 
sheriff  in  any  county  to  be  sent  for  as  a  delinquent : 
and  because  it  seemed  unreasonable  that  the  counties 
should  be  without  that  legal  minister  to  whom  the  law 
had  intrusted  its  custody,  it  was  proposed,  "  that  they 
might  make  a  new  great  seal,  and  by  that  authority 
make  sheriff,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  should 
find  necessary ;"  but  for  the  present  that  motion  was 
laid  aside. 
170  The  king  had  appointed  some  of  those  prisoners  who 
were  taken  in  the  battle  at  Keinton-field,  and  others 
apprehended  in  the  act  of  rebellion,  to  be  indicted  of 
high  treason,  upon  the  statute  of  the  35th  year  of  king 
Edvrard  the  Third,  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  and 
other  learned  judges  of  the  law,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer :  they  declared  "  all 
such  indictments,  and  all  proceedings  thereupon,  to  be 
oiyust  and  illegal ;"  and  inhibited  the  judges  to  proceed 
iarther  therein ;  declaring,  (which  was  a  stronger  argu- 
ment,) "  that  if  any  man  were  executed,  or  suffered  hurt, 
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for  any  thing  he  had  done  hy  their  order,  the  like 
punishmeDt  should  be  inflicted,  hj  death  or  otherwise, 
upon  such  prisoneis  as  were  or  should  be  tak^i  by  their 
forces :"  and  in  none  of  these  cases  ever  asked  the  judges 
wliat  the  law  was.  By  the  determination  of  the  statute, 
and  the  king's  refusal,  which  hath  been  mentioned  before^ 
to  pass  any  new  law  to  that  purpoeot  there  was  no  &rther 
duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage  due  upon  merchandise, 
and  the  statute  made  this  very  parliament  involved  all 
men  in  the  guilt  and  penidty  of  a  prsemunire  who  offered 
to  receive  it.  The  king  published  a  proclamation  upon 
that  statute,  "  and  required  all  men  to  forbear  paying 
that  duty,  and  forbid  all  to  receive  it."  They  again 
declared,  "  that  no  person,  who  received  those  duties 
by  virtue  of  their  orders,  was  within  the  danger  of  a 
pnemunire,  or  any  other  penalty  whatsoever;  because 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  that  penal  clause  was  only 
to  restrain  the  crown  from  imposing  any  duty  or  payment 
upon  the  subjects  without  their  consent  in  parliament, 
and  vras  not  intended  to  extend  to  any  case  whereunto 
the  lords  and  commons  give  their  assent  in  parliament" 

171  And  that  this  sovereignty  might  be  farther  taken 
notice  of  than  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom,  they 
sent,  with  all  formality,  letters  of  credence,  and  in- 
structions, and  their  agents,  into  foreign  states  and 
kingdoms. 

173  By  their  agent  to  the  United  Provinoes,  where  the 
queen  was  then  residing,  they  had  the  courage  in  plain. 
terms  to  accuse  the  pnnce  of  Orange 

173  **  For  supplying  the  kmg  with  arms  and  ammunition ;  for 
licendng  divers  oommaaders,  ofScers,  and  soldiers  to  resort  into 
this  kingdom  to  his  aid."  They  remembered  them,  "  of  the 
great  help  that  they  had  received  from  this  kingdom,  iA«i 
hsretofore  they  lay  under  the  heavy  oppression  of  their  prinees ; 
and  how  oonduoible  the  friendship  <rf'  this  natdon  had  been  to 
their  present  greatness  and  power ;   and  therefore  they  oould 
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not  think  Uiat  they  would  b'e  forward  to  help  to  make  tliem 
elaves,  who  had  been  bo  lueful  and  aBsLstant  in  making  them 
free  men ;  or  that  they  would  forget,  that  their  troublea  and 
dangers  iasned  from  the  same  fountun  with  their  own ;  and 
that  those  who  were  set  awork  to  undermine  religion  and  liberty 
in  the  kingdom  were  the  same  who  by  open  force  did  seek  to 
bereave  them  of  both."  They  told  them,  "  it  oould  not  be 
unknown  to  that  wise  state,  that  it  was  the  Jesuitical  faction 
in  this  kingdom  that  had  corrupted  the  counsels  of  the  king, 
tha  eonscienoea  of  a  great  part  of  the  clergy  ;  which  sought  to 
destroy  the  parliament,  and  had  raised  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.^ 
They  desired  them  Uierefore,  "  not  to  suffer  any  more  ordnance, 
armour,  or  any  other  warlike  provieion,  to  be  brought  over  to 
strengthen  those,  who,  ag  soon  as  they  should  prevail  against 
the  parliament,  would  use  that  strength  to  the  ruin  of  those 
from  whom  they  had  it." 
174  They  desired  them,  "  they  would  not  send  over  any  of  their 
ooontrymen  to  further  their  destruction  who  were  sent  to  them 
for  their  preservation;  that  they  would  not  anticipate  the  spilling 
of  Ejn^ish  blood,  in  an  unnatural  civil  war,  which  had  been  so 
cheerfully  and  plentifully  hazarded  and  spent  in  that  just  and 
honourable  war  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  preserved,  and 
to  which  ibe  blood  of  those  persons,  and  many  other  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  was  still  in  a  manner  dedicated ;  but  rather  that 
they  would  oashier,  and  discard  from  their  employment,  those 
that  would  presume  to  come  over  for  that  purpose."  They  told 
tiiem,  *'  the  question  between  his  majesty  ajid  the  parliament 
was  not  whether  he  should  enjoy  the  same  prerogative  and 
power  i^ch  had  belonged  to  their  former  kings,  his  majesty's 
royal  piedeceMors;  but  whether  that  prerogative  and  power 
should  be  «nployed  to  their  defence  or  to  their  ruin ;  Uiat  it 
could  not  be  denied  by  those  who  look  indifferently  on  their 
prooeedings  and  afiaJrs,  that  it  would  be  more  honour  and  wealth, 
safety  and  greatness  to  his  majesty,  in  concurring  with  his  par^ 
liam«it,  than  in  the  course  in  which  he  now  is :  but  so  unhappy 
had  his  majestf  and  the  kingdom  been  in  those  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  his  counsels,  that  they  looked  more  upon 
the  prevuling  of  their  own  party  than  upon  any  those  great 
advanti^;eB,  Iwth  to  fais  crown  and  royal  person,  which  he  might 
obtun  by  joining  with  bis  people :  and  so  canning  were  those 
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factors  for  popery,  in  proseoutioa  uf  their  own  ainu,  that  tbey 
could  put  CD  a  oounterfeit  visage  of  honour,  peace,  and  greatnesB, 
upon  those  courses  and  counsels  which  hod  no  truth  and  reality, 
but  of  weakness,  dishonour,  and  miseries  to  his  majesty  and  the 
whole  kingdom.'"    They  said, 

175  "  They  had  lately  expressed  their  earnest  inolinatiooB  to  that 
national  love  and  amity  with  the  United  Provinces,  which 
had  been  nourished  and  confirmed  by  so  many  civil  respects 
and  mutual  intei-ests,  as  made  it  so  natural  to  them,  that 
they  bad,  this  parliament,  in  thdr  humble  petition,  dedred, 
that  Uiey  might  be  joined  with  that  state  in  a  more  near  and 
strait  league  and  union :  and  they  oould  not  but  expect  some 
returns  from  them  of  the  like  expressions ;  and  that  they  would 
be  [eo]  far  from  blowing  the  fire  which  began  to  kindle  amongst 
them,  that  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  quench  it,  by  strength- 
ening and  encouraging  them  who  had  no  other  design  but  not  to 
be  destroyed,  and  to  preserve  their  reli^on,  save  themsdves,  and 
the  other  reformed  churches  of  Chiistendom,  from  the  massacres 
and  extirpations  with  which  the  principles  of  the  B<Hiiaji  rdi- 
gion  did  threaten  them  all ;  which  were  begun  to  be  acted  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  hopes  [and]  endeavours  and  intentions  of 
that  par^  had  long  since  been  executed  upon  them,  if  the  mercy, 
favour,  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God  had  not  auperabounded, 
and  prevented  the  gubtilty  and  malignity  of  cruel,  wicked,  and 
bloodthirsty  men." 

176  With  this  specious  despatch,  in  which  were  many  other 
particulars  to  render  the  king's  cause  ungracious,  and 
their  own  very  plausible,  their  agent,  one  Strickland,  an 
obscure  gentleman,  was  received  by  the  States ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  queen  was  then  there,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  visibly  inclined  to  assist  the  king  with  all  his  in- 
terests, and  the  interposition  of  the  king's  resident,  did 
not  only  hinder  the  States  from  giving  the  least  counte- 
nance to  the  king's  cause,  but  really  so  corrupted  the 
English,  io  the  army  and  in  the  court,  that  there  was 
nothing  designed  to  advance  it  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
himself,  (who  with  great  generosity  supplied  the  king 
with  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  very  considerable  value,) 
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or  by  the  private  actiidty  and  dexterity  of  particular  per- 
BOD9,  out  of  their  own  fortune,  or  by  the  sate  or  pawning 
of  jewels,  but  intelligence  was  given  soon  enough  to  the 
parliament,  either  to  get  stops  and  seizures  upon  it,  by 
order  of  the  state,  or  to  intercept  the  supply  by  their  navy 
at  sea.  So  tliat  much  more  was  in  that  manner  and  by 
that  means  taken  and  intercepted  at  sea,  than  ever  arrived 
at  any  port  within  his  majesty's  obedience ;  of  which  at 
that  time  he  had  only  one,  the  harbour  of  Newcastle. 
With  the  same  success  they  sent  another  agent  to  Brus- 
sels, who  prevailed  with  don  Francisco  de  Melos,  then 
governor  of  Flanders,  to  discountenance  always,  and 
sometimes  [to]  prevent,  the  preparations  which  were 
there  making  hy  the  king's  ministers.  And  in  France 
they  had  another  agent,  one  Aulgier,  a  man  long  before 
in  the  constant  pay  of  the  crown ;  who,  though  he  was 
not  received  and  avowed,  (to  put  the  better  varnish  upon 
their  professions  to  the  king,)  by  that  crown,  did  them 
more  service  than  either  of  the  other,  by  how  much 
more  that  people  had  an  influence  upon  the  distempers 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 

17T  And  as  the  parliament  made  all  these  addresses  to 
foreign  states  and  princes,  which  do  parliaraent  had  ever 
done  before,  so  it  will  be  fit  here  to  take  notice  how 
other  princes  appeared  concerned  on  the  king's  behalf. 
The  Spaniard  was  sufficiently  incensed  by  the  king's  re- 
ception of  the  ambassadors  of  Portugal,  and,  which  was 
more,  entering  into  terms  of  amity  and  league  with  that 
crown,  and  had  therefore  contributed  notable  assistance 
to  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  sent  both  arms  and  money 
thither.  And  since  the  extravagances  of  this  parliament, 
the  ambassador  of  that  king  had  made  great  application 
to  them. 

178  The  French,  according  to  their  nature,  were  much  more 
active,  and  more  intent  upon  blowing  the  fire.  The  former 
commotions  in  Scotland  had  been  raised  by  the  especial 
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encouragement,  if  not  contrivance,  of  the  cardinal  Biche- 
lieu ;  who  had  carefully  kept  up  and  enlarged  the  old 
franchises  of  the  Scots  under  that  crown ;  which  made 
a  very  specious  show  of  wonderfiil  grace  and  benefit,  at 
a  distance,  to  that  nation,  and  was  of  little  buiden  to  the 
French  ;  and,  in  truth,  of  little  advantage  to  those  who 
were  in  full  posseBsion  of  all  [those]  relations.  Yet,  by 
this  means,  the  French  have  always  had  a  very  great  in- 
fluence apon  the  affections  of  that  people,  and  opportu- 
nities  to  work  great  prejudice  to  that  crown :  as  nothing 
was  more  visible  than  [that],  by  that  cardinal's  activity, 
all  those  late  distempers  in  Scotlaod  were  carried  on  till 
his  death,  and,  by  Ids  rules  and  principles,  afterwards: 
the  French  ministers  always  making  their  correspondence 
with,  and  relation  to  those  who  were  taken  noUce  to  be 
of  the  puritan  party ;  which  was  understood  to  be  in  order 
only  to  the  oppraition  of  those  counsels  which  should  at 
any  time  be  offered  on  the  behoof  of  Spain. 
179  Since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  the  French  am- 
bassador, monsieur  la  Ferte,  dissembled  not  to  have  very 
notable  &miliarity  with  those  who  governed  most  in  the 
two  houses ;  discovered  to  them  whatsoever  he  knew,  or 
could  reasonably  devise  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's 
counsels  and  resolutions ;  and  took  all  opportunities  to 
lessen  and  undervalue  the  king's  r^al  power,  by  apply- 
ing  himself  on  public  occasions  of  state,  and  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  and  to  improve  his  interest,  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  (which  had  in  no  age  before  been  ever 
known,)  as  in  the  business  of  transportation  of  men  out 
of  Ireland,  before  remembered ;  in  which  he  caused,  by 
the  importunity  of  the  two  houses,  his  majesty's  promise 
and  engagement  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  be  ren- 
dered of  no  effect.  And,  after  that,  he  fonnally  exhibited, 
in  writing,  a  oomplaint  to  the  two  houses  against  sir 
Thomas  Howe,  his  majesty's  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
the  emperor  and  princes  of  Germany,  upon  the  treaty  of 
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an  acoomniodation  on  the  behalf  of  the  prince  elector  and 
reetitutioD  of  the  palatioate,  confidently  avowing,  "  ihat 
sir  Thomas  Bowe  had  ofiered,  on  the  king's  part,  to  enter 
into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  to  wed  all  their  interests;"  and  in  plain 
terms  asked  them  "  whether  thej  had  giv«i  him  in- 
structions to  that  purpose ;"  expresmng  a  great  value 
his  master  bad  of  the  affection  of  the  parliament  of 
England ;  which  drew  them  to  a  return  of  much  and 
unusual  civility,  and  to  assure  the  French  king,  "  that 
nr  Thomas  Rowe  had  no  such  instructions  from  them ; 
and  that  they  would  examine  the  truth  of  it ;  and  would 
be  careful  that  nothing  should  be  done  and  perfected  in 
that  treaty  which  might  reflect  upon  the  good  of  the 
French  king."  Whereas  in  truth  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  or  pretence  for  that  suggestion ;  sir  Thomas  Rowe 
having  never  made  any  such  offer,  or  any  thing  like  it. 
And  when,  after  his  return  out  of  Germany,  he  expostu- 
lated with  the  French  ambassador  for  such  an  injurious, 
causeless  information,  he  uiswered,  *'  that  since  his  master 
bad  received  such  advertisement,  and  had  given  him  order 
to  do  what  he  did."  So  that  it  easily  appeared,  it  vaa  only 
a  fiction  of  state,  whereby  they  took  occasion  to  publish, 
that  they  would  on  any  occasion  resort  to  the  two  houses, 
and  thereby  to  flatter  them  in  their  usurpation  of  any 
sovereign  authority. 
180  There  is  not  a  sadder  consideration  (and  I  pray  God 
the  almighty  justice  be  not  angry  with  and  weary  of  the 
government  by  kings  and  princes,  for  it  is  a  strange 
declension  monarchy  is  fallen  to  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people  within  these  late  years)  than  this  passion 
and  ii\justice  in  Christian  princes,  that  they  are  not  so 
solicitous  that  the  laws  be  executed,  justice  administered, 
and  order  preserved  within  their  own  kingdoms,  as  they 
are  that  all  three  may  be  disturbed   and  confounded 
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amongst  their  neighbours.  And  therefore  there  is  no 
sooner  a  spark  of  dissension,  a  discomposure  in  affections, 
a  jealousy  in  understandings,  discerned  to  be  [in]  or  to 
be  eaRj  to  be  infused  into  a  neighbour  province  or  king- 
dom, to  the  hazarding  of  the  peace  thereof  but  they, 
though  in  league  and  amity,  with  their  utmost  art  and 
industry,  make  it  their  business  to  kindle  that  spark  into 
a  flame,  and  to  contract  and  ripen  all  unsettled  humours 
and  jealous  apprehensions  into  a  peremptory  discontent, 
and  all  discontent  to  sedition,  and  all  sedition  to  open 
and  professed  rebellion.  And  they  have  never  so  ample 
satisfaction  in  their  own  greatness,  or  so  great  a  sense  uid 
value  of  God's  blessing  upon  them,  as  when  they  have 
been  instruments  of  drawing  some  notorious  calamity 
upon  their  neighbours.  As  if  the  religion  of  princes 
were  nothing  but  policy  enough  to  make  all  other  king- 
doms but  their  own  miserable ;  and  that,  because  God 
hath  reserved  them  to  be  tried  only  within  his  own  juris- 
diction, and  before  his  own  tribunal,  that  he  means  to 
try  them  too  by  other  laws  and  rules  than  he  hath  pub- 
lished to  the  world  for  his  servants  to  ^alk  by.  Whereas 
they  ought  to  consider,  that  God  hath  placed  them  over 
his  people  as  examples,  and  to  give  countenance  to  his 
laws  by  their  own  strict  observation  of  them ;  and  that  as 
their  subjects  are  to  be  defended  and  protected  by  them, 
so  themselves  are  to  be  assisted  and  supported  by  one 
another;  the  function  of  kings  being  a  classis  by  itself: 
and  as  a  contempt  and  breach  of  every  law  is  in  the 
policy  of  states  an  offence  against  the  person  of  the  king, 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  violence  offered  to  his  person 
in  the  transgression  of  that  rule  without  which  he  cannot 
govern  ;  so  the  rebellion  of  subjects  against  their  prince 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  by  all  other  kings  as  an  assault 
of  their  own  sovereignty,  and  a  design  against  monarchy 
itself;  and  consequently  to  be  suppressed  and  extirpated, 
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in  what  other  kingdom  soever  it  is,  with  the  same  con- 
cernment ae  if  it  were  in  their  own  bowels. 

tSi  Besides  these  indirect  artifices  and  activity  in  the 
French  (unbassador,  the  Hugouots  in  France  {with  whom 
this  crown  heretofore,  it  may  be,  kept  too  much  corre- 
flpondence)  were  declared  enemies  to  the  king ;  and,  in 
public  and  in  sen^t,  gave  all  possible  assistance  to  those 
whose  business  was  to  destroy  the  church.  And  as  tbia 
animosity  proved  of  unspeakable  incouvenience  and  da- 
mage to  the  king  throughout  all  these  troubles,  and  of 
equal  benefit  to  his  enemies ;  so  the  occasion,  from  whence 
those  disaffections  grew,  was  very  unskilfully  and  impru- 
dently administered  by  the  state  here.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  business  of  Rochelle,  which,  thongh  it  stuck  deep  in 
all,  yet  most  imputed  the  counsels  of  that  time  to  men 
that  were  dead,  and  not  to  a  fixed  design  of  the  court ; 
but  they  had  a  greater  quarrel,  which  made  them  believe 
that  their  very  religion  was  persecuted  by  the  church  of 
England. 

iSa  When  the  reformation  of  religion  first  began  in  Eng> 
land,  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  very  many, 
out  of  Germany  and  France,  left  their  countries,  where 
the  reformation  was  severely  persecuted,  and  trans- 
planted themselves,  their  families,  and  estates,  into 
England,  where  they  were  received  very  hospitably; 
and  that  king,  with  great  piety  and  policy,  by  several 
acts  of  state,  granted  them  many  indemnities,  and  the 
free  use  of  churches  in  London  for  the  exercise  of  their 
reli^ou :  whereby  the  number  of  them  increased ;  and 
the  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  by  such  an  access  of  trade 
and  improvement  of  manufactures,  was  very  consider-, 
able.  The  which  queen  Elizabeth  finding,  and  well 
knowing  that  other  notable  uses  of  them  might  he 
made,  enlarged  their  privileges  by  new  concessions ; 
drawing  by  all  means  greater  numbers  over,  and  suf- 
fering them  to  erect  churches,  and  to  enjoy  the  exercise 
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of  their  reli^oo  after  their  own  manner,  and  according 
to  their  own  ceremonieB,  in  all  places  where  for  the 
conveniencj'  of  their  trade  they  chose  to  reeiide.  And 
BO  they  had  churches  in  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  in  London,  whereby  the 
wealth  of  those  places  marvellously  increased.  And,  be- 
sides the  benefit  from  thence,  the  queen  made  use  of 
them  in  her  great  transactions  of  state  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,'  and  by  the  mediation  and  inter- 
position of  those  people  kept  an  useful  interest  in  that 
party  in  all  the  foreign  dominions  where  they  were 
tolerated.  The  same  charters  of  liberty  were  continued 
and  granted  to  them  during  the  peaceable  reign  of  king 
James,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign,  although, 
it  may  be,  the  politic  considerations  in  those  ooncessions 
and  oonnirances  were  neither  made  use  of  nor  under- 
stood. 

183  Some  few  years  before  these  troubles,  when  the  power 
of  churchmen  grew  moat  transcendent,  and  indeed  the 
fiicultiea  and  understandings  of  the  lay-counsellors  more 
dull,  lazy,  and  unactive,  (for,  without  the  last,  the  first 
could  have  done  no  hurt,)  the  bishops  grew  jealous  that 
the  countenanciog  another  discipline  of  the  church  here, 
by  order  of  the  state,  {for  those  foreign  congregations 
were  governed  by  a  presbytery,  according  to  the  custom 
and  constitution  of  those  parts  of  which  they  had  been 
natives :  for  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Walloons  had  the 
free  use  of  several  churches  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cipline,) wonld  at  least  diminish  the  reputation  and 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  government,  and  give  some 
hope  and  countenance  to  the  &ctious  and  Bchisroatical 
party  in  England  to  hope  for  such  a  toleration. 

184  Then  there  wanted  not  some  fiery,  turbulent,  and 
contentious  persons  of  the  same  congregations,  who 
npon  private  differences  and  contests  were  ready  to 
inform  against  their  brethren,  and  to  discover  what 
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they  thought  might  prove  of  moat  prejudice  to  them; 
BO  that,  upon  pretence  that  they  fax  exceeded  the 
liberties  which  were  granted  to  them,  and  that  under 
the  notion  of  foreigners  many  English  separated  them- 
selves from  the  church  and  joined  themselves  to  those 
congregations,  (which  possibly  was  in  part  true,)  the 
council-board  coimived,  or  interposed  not,  [whilst]  the 
bishops  did  some  acts  of  restraint  with  which  that  tribe 
grew  generally  discontented,  and  thought  the  liberty 
of  their  consciences  to  be  taken  from  them ;  and  so  in 
London  there  was  much  complaiuing  of  this  kind,  bat 
much  more  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  where  Dr.  Wren, 
the  bishop  there,  passionately  and  furiously  proceeded 
against  them :  [so]  that  many  left  the  kingdom,  to  the 
lessening  the  wealthy  manuiacture  there  of  kerseys  and 
narrow  cloths,  and,  which  iros  worse,  transporting  that 
mystery  into  foreign  parts. 
18s  And  that  this  might  be  sure  to  look  like  more  than 
what  was  necessary  to  the  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom, 
whereas  in  all  former  times  the  ambassadors,  and  all 
foreign  ministers  of  state  employed  from  England  into 
any  parts  where  the  reformed  religion  was  exercised, 
frequented  their  churches,  gave  all  possible  countenance 
to  their  profession,  and  held  correspondence  with  the 
most  active  and  powerful  persons  of  that  relation,  and 
particularly  the  ambassadors  lieger  at  Paris  from  the 
time  of  the  reformation  had  diligently  and  constantly 
frequented  the  church  at  Charenton,  and  held  a  &ir 
intercourse  with  those  of  that  religion  throughout  the 
kingdom,  by  which  they  had  still  received  advantage, 
that  people  being  industrious  and  active  to  get  into  the 
secrets  of  the  state,  and  so  deriving  all  necessary  intel- 
ligence to  those  whom  they  desired  to  gratify :  the 
contrary  whereof  was  now  with  great  industry  practised, 
and  some  advertisements,  if  not  instructions,  given  to 
the  unbassadors  there,  "  to  forbear  any  extraordinary 
roL.  n.  G  g 
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commerce  with  that  tribe."  And  the  lord  Scudamwe, 
who  was  the  last  ordinary  ambassador  there  before  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament,  whether  bj  the  inclination 
of  his  own  nature  or  by  advice  from  others,  not  only 
declined  going  to  Charenton,  but  furnished  bis  own 
chapel,  in  his  house,  with  such  ornaments,  (as  candles 
upon  the  communion-table,  and  the  like,)  as  gave  great 
offence  and  umbrage  to  those  of  the  reformation  who 
had  not  seen  the  like:  besides  that  he  was  carefhl  to 
publish  upon  all  occasions  by  himself,  and  those  who 
had  the  nearest  relation  to  him,  "  that  the  church  of 
England  looked  not  on  the  Hugonots  as  a  part  of  their 
communion ;"  which  was  likewise  too  much  and  too  in- 
dustriously discoursed  at  home. 
\6  They  who  committed  the  greatest  errors  this  way  had 
no  doubt  the  least  thoughts  of  making  any  alter- 
ations in  the  church  of  England,  as  bath  been  un- 
charitably conceived :  but  (having  too  just  cause  given 
them  to  dislike  the  passion  and  license  that  was  taken 
by  some  persona  in  the  reformed  churches,  under  the 
notion  of  conscience  and  religion,  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  kingdoms)  unskilfully  believed,  that 
the  total  declining  the  interest  of  that  party,  where  it 
exceeded  the  necessary  bouDds  of  refbnnation,  would 
make  this  church  of  England  looked  upon  vrith  more 
reverence;  and  that  thereby  the  common  adversary, 
the  papist,  would  abate  somewhat  of  his  arrogance  and 
superciliousness;  and  so  all  parties,  piously  considering 
the  charity  which  religion  should  beget,  might,  if  not 
unite,  yet  refrain  from  the  bitterness  and  uncharitable- 
ness  of  contention  in  matters  of  opinion,  severed  from 
the  practical  duty  of  Christians  and  subjects.  And  ao^ 
contracting  their  considerations  in  too  narrow  a  compass, 
[these  men}  contented  themselves  with  their  pious 
intentions,  without  duly  weighing  objections,  or  the 
circumBtances  of  policy.    And  they  who  differed  with 
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them  iD  opinion  [in  thia  point,]  though  they  were  in  the 
right,  not  giving,  and,  it  may  be,  not  knowing  the  rigiit 
reasons,  rather  confirmed  than  reformed  them  in  their 
inclinations :  neither  tif  them  discerning  the  true  and 
substantial  grounds  of  policy  upon  which  those  con- 
clusions had  been  founded  which  they  were  now  about 
to  change:  and  so  the  church  of  England,  not  giving 
the  same  countenance  to  those  of  the  religion  in  foreign 
parts  which  it  had  formerly  done,  no  sooner  was  dis- 
cerned to  be  under  a  cloud  at  home,  but  those  of  the 
religion  abroad  were  glad  of  the  occasion  to  publish 
their  malice  against  her,  and  to  enter  into  the  same 
conspiracy  against  the  crown,  without  which  they  could 
have  done  little  hurt  to  the  church. 
187  After  all  discourses  and  motions  for  peace  were  for 
a  time  laid  aside,  and  new  thoughts  of  victory  and 
atterly  subduing  the  king's  party  again  entertained, 
they  found  one  trouble  falling  upon  them  which  they 
had  least  suspected,  want  of  money ;  all  their  vast  sums 
collected  upon  any  former  bills  passed  by  the  king  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland  and  payment  of  the  debt  to  the 
Scots,  and  all  their  money  upon  subscriptions  of  plate, 
and  loans  upon  the  public  faith,  which  amounted  to 
incredible  proportions,  were  even  quite  vrasted;  and 
their  constant  expense  was  so  great,  that  no  ordinary 
supply  would  serve  their  turn ;  and  they  easily  dis- 
cerned, that  their  money  only,  and  not  their  cause,  pror 
cured  them  soldiers  of  all  kinds;  and  that  they  could 
never  support  their  power,  if  their  power  was  not  able 
to  supply  them.  All  voluntary  loans  were  at  an  end, 
and  the  public  &ith  thought  a  security  not  to  be  relied 
on  ;  by  bow  much  greater  the  difficulty  was,  by  so  much 
the  more  iatal  would  the  sinking  under  it  prove;  and 
therefore  it  was  with  the  more  vigour  to  be  resisted. 
In  the  end,  they  resolved  upon  the  full  execution  of 
their  full  sovereign  power,  and  to  let  the  people  see 

Gg2 
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what  they  might  trust  to;  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
obserre  the  arte  and  degrees  of  their  motion.  They  first 
ordered, 

i88  "  That  committ«eB  ehoald  be  named  in  tUl  counties,  to  take 
caie  for  provimotu  of  victuals  for  the  army,  and  also  for  the 
taking  up  of  horses  for  serrice  in  the  field,  dragooners  and 
draught  horses,  and  for  borrowing  of  money  and  plate  to  supply 
Uie  army ;  and  upon  a  certificate  from  these  committees,'"  (who 
had  power  to  set  what  value  or  rates  Uiey  pleased  upon  these 
provisions  of  any  kind,)  "  the  same  should  be  entered  with  tiieir 
treasurer,  who  should  hereafter  repay  the  same.^  It  was  then 
alleged,  "  that  this  would  only  draw  supplies  from  their  friends, 
and  the  well  afieoted;  and  that  others,  who  «ther  liked  not 
their  proceedings,  or  loved  their  money  better  than  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  would  not  conbibute."  Upon  this  it  was 
ordered,  that  in  case  the  owners  refiised  to  bring  in  money, 
provimons,  plate,  and  horse,  upon  the  public  fiiith,  for  the  use 
of  the  aimy;  for  the  better  preventing  the  spoil,  and  «nbez- 
zling  of  such  provisions  of  money,  piste,  and  horses,  by  the 
disorder  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  they  may  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies,  that  the  committees,  or  any  two  of  them, 
should  be  authorized  and  enabled  to  send  for  euch  provisions, 
money,  plate,  and  horses ;  and  to  take  the  some  into  their 
custody,  and  to  set  indifierent  value  and  rate  upon  them; 
which  vahie  they  should  certify  to  the  treasurers,  for  the  [pro- 
portions] to  be  repaid  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
should  be  ordered  by  both  houses  of  parliunent.'' 

189  This  was  done  only  to  shew  what  they  meant  to  do 
over  all  England,  and  as  a  stock  of  credit  to  them.  For 
at  present  it  would  neither  supply  their  wants ;  neither 
was  it  seasonable  for  them,  or  indeed  possible  to  en- 
deavour the  execution  of  it  in  many  counties.    London 

.  was  the  place  from  whence  only  their  present  help  must 
come.    To  them  therefore  they  declared, 

ipe  "  That  the  king's  army  had  made  divers  assessments  upon 
several  counties,  and  the  subjects  were  compelled  by  the  sol- 
diers to  pay  the  same ;  which  array,  if  it  continued,  would  booti 
ruin  and  waste  the  whole   kingdom,  and   overthrow  religion. 
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law,  and  libert}' :  that  there  was  no  probable  way,  under  Gk)d, 
for  the  0nppre«emg  that  army,  and  other  ill  affected  personB, 
but  by  the  army  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament ; 
which  army  could  not  be  maintained  without  great  suma  of 
money ;  and  for  raidng  auch  sums  there  could  be  no  act  of 
parliament  paaaed  with  his  majeBty''s  assent,  albeit  there  was 
great  justice  that  auch  mon^  should  be  raised  :  that,  hitherto, 
the  army  had  been  for  the  most  part  nuuntained  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  weU  affected  people,  who  had  freely  con- 
tributed according  to  their  abilities :  that  there  were  divers 
others  uithin  the  citiea  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the 
miburbs,  that  had  not  contributed  at  all  towards  the  munte- 
nance  of  that  army,  or  if  they  had,  yet  not  answerable  to  their 
estates ;  who  notwithstanding  reeeived  benefit  and  proteetion 
by  the  same  army,  aa  well  as  any  others ;  and  therefore  it  was 
most  just,  that  they  should,  as  well  as  others,  be  charged  to 
contribute  to  the  m^tenance  thereof." 
)i  Upon  these  grounds  and  reasons  it  was  ordained,  "  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  that  Isaac  Pennington,  the  then  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  some  other  aldermen  and  citizens,  or 
any  four  of  them,  should  have  power  and  authority  to  nominate 
and  appoint  in  every  ward  within  the  city  of  London  six  such 
persons  as  iJiey  should  think  fit,  who  should  have  pow^  to 
inquire  of  all  who  had  not  contributed  upon  the  propositions 
ooooeming  the  rtunng  of  money,  plate,  &e.  and  of  such  able 
men  who  had  contributed,  yet  not  according  to  their  estates 
and  abilities ;  and  those  persons  so  substituted,  or  any  four 
of  them,  within  their  several  wards  and  Umite,  i^uld  have 
power  to  assess  aO  persons  of  ability  who  had  not  contributed, 
(uid  also  those  who  had  oontribnted,  yet  not  according  to  their 
alnlity,  to  pay  such  sums  of  money,  according  to  their  estates, 
as  the  assessors,  or  any  four  of  them,  should  think  reasonable, 
so  ae  the  same  exceeded  not  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates ; 
and  to  nominate  fit  persons  for  the  ooUeotion  thereof.  And  if 
any  person  so  assessed  should  r^ise  to  pay  the  money  so 
assessed  upon  him,  it  should  be  lawfld  tor  the  assessors  and 
collectors  to  levy  that  sum  by  way  of  distress,  and  sale  of  the 
goods  of  persona  so  refusing.  And  if  any  penon  distrained 
should  make  resistance,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  assessors 
aad  oolleotors  to  call  to  their  assistance  any  of  the  truned 
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bands  of  London,  or  any  other  hie  inajeaty^B  subjects ;  who 
were  required  to  be  tuding  Eind  assisting  to  them.  And  the 
burgeesee  of  Westminster  and  Southwark,  and  a  oommittee 
appointed  to  that  purpose,  were  to  do  the  same  within  those 
limits,  aa  the  other  in  London." 

193  And  that  there  might  be  no  stratagem  to  avoid  this 
tax,  (so  strange  and  unlocked  for,)  by  a  second  ordinance 
in  explanation  of  the  former,  they  ordained, 

193  "  That,  if  no  suffioient  distress  oould  be  found  for  the  pay- 
ment of  what  should  be  assessed,  the  ooUeotors  should  have 
power  to  inquire  of  any  sum  of  money  due  to  those  persons 
BO  assessed,  from  what  persons  soever,  for  rents,  goods,  or 
debts,  or  for  any  other  thing  or  cause  whatsoever.  And  the 
collectors  had  power  to  reoeive  all  such  debts,  until  the  fiill 
value  of  the  sums  so  assessed,  and  the  charges  in  levying  or 
recovering  the  same,  should  be  satisfied :  tmd  lest  the  discovery 
of  those  debts  might  be  difficult,  the  same  collectors  had  power 
to  compound  for  any  rents,  goods,  or  debts,  due  to  aunh  persons 
so  assessed,  with  any  person  by  whom  the  same  was  due,  and  to 
give  full  disohai^es  for  the  money  so  compounded  for,  which 
should  be  good  and  effectual  to  all  purposes.  And  if  the  money 
assessed  could  not  be  levied  by  any  of  these  ways,  then  the  pei^ 
sons  assessed  should  be  imprisoned  in  such  places  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  so  long  time,  as  the  conmiittee  of  the  house  of 
oommons  for  examinations  should  appoint  and  order;  and 
Uie  families  of  all  such  persons  so  imprisoned  should  no  longer 
remajn  within  tlie  dties  of  London  or  Westminster,  the  suburbs, 
or  ibe  counties  adjacent.  And  all  assessors  and  oolleotors 
should  have  the  protection  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for 
their  indemnity  in  that  service,  and  reoeive  ollowanoe  for  their 
pajna  and  ohai^^.'" 

T94  Several  additional  and  explanatory  orders  they  made 
for  the  better  execution  of  this  grand  one,  by  every  of 
which  some  clause  of  severity  and  monstrous  irregularity 
was  added  ;  and,  for  the  complement  of  all,  they  ordered 
that  themselves,  the  members  of  either  house,  should 
not  be  assessed  by  any  body. 

195     Tlie  truth  is,  the  king  wa«  not  sorry  to  see  this  ordi- 
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naDoe,  which  he  thought  so  prodigious,  that  be  should 
have  been  a  greater  gainer  hy  it  than  they  that  made 
it;  which  be  thought  [was]  so  palpable  and  clear  a 
demonstration  of  the  tyranny  the  people  were  to  live 
under,  that  the;  would,  easily  have  discerned  the  change 
of  their  condition :  yet  he  took  so  much  pains  to  awaken 
his  subjects  to  a  due  apprehension  of  it,  and  to  apply  the 
thorough  consideration  of  it  to  them,  that  he  published 
a  declaration  upon  that  ordinance ;  the  which,  presenting 
many  things  to  them  which  have  since  fallen  out,  may  be 
in  this  place  fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  king's  own  words, 
which  were  these : 

196  "  It  would  not  be  believed,  (at  least  great  puns  have  been 
taken  that  it  might  not,)  that  the  pretended  ordinance  of  the 
militia,  (the  fint  attempt  that  ever  was  to  m^e  a  law  by 
onUoanoe  without  our  oonwnt,)  or  the  keeping  us  out  of  Hull, 
and  taking  our  arms  and  anununition  from  us,  oould  any  way 
eoneem  the  interest,  property,  or  liberty  of  the  eubjeot :  and 
it  was  ooofessed,  by  that  desperate  declaration  itself  of  the  26th 
of  May,  that  if  ibey  were  found  guilty  of  that  charge  of  destroy- 
ing the  title  and  interest  of  our  subjects  to  their  lands  and 
goods,  it  were  indeed  a  very  great  crime.  But  it  was  a  strange 
fatal  lethargy  which  had  seized  our  good  people:,  and  kept  them 
from  discerning  that  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonalty  of 
England  were  not  only  stripped  of  their  preeminence  and  pri- 
vileges, but  of  their  liberties  and  estates,  when  our  just  rights 
were  denied  os ;  and  that  no  subject  could  from  thenceforth 
expect  to  dwell  at  home,  when  we  were  driven  from  our  houses 
and  our  towns.  It  was  not  possible  that  a  commission  could 
be  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex  to  raise  an  army  agwnst  us, 
and,  for  the  safety  of  our  person  and  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  to  pursue,  kill,  and  slay  us,  and  all  who  wish 
well  to  us,  but  that,  in  a  short  time,  inferior  commanders,  by 
the  same  authority,  would  require  our  good  subjects,  for  the 
muntenanoe  of  Uie  property  of  the  subject,  to  supply  them 
with  such  sums  of  money  as  they  think  fit,  upon  the  penalty 
of  being  plundered  with  all  extremity  of  war,  (as  the  style  of 
sir  Edward  Botnton's  warrant  runs,  against  our  poor  subjects 
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in  Wiltshire,)  and  by  sooh  rnlM  <^  unlimited  aibitniy  power 
ae  are  inoonraBt«)t  with  the  least  protenoe  or  shadow  of  that 

property  it  would  aeem  to  defend. 

>7  "  If  tliere  oould  be  yet  any  uoderstaodm^  so  uiukilM  and 
supine  to  brieve  that  these  disturbers  of  the  pabtie  peace  do 
intend  any  thing  but  a  general  oonfuaon,  they  have  brong^ 
them  a  sad  argument  to  their  own  doors  to  convinee  Uiem. 
After  this  tnxlinanoe  and  declaration,  it  is  not  in  any  sober 
man's  power  to  bdleve  himself  to  be  worth  any  thing,  or  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  law,  liberty,  [or]  property  left  in  Eng- 
land nnder  the  jnrisdiotion  of  these  men.  And  the  same  power 
that  robs  them  now  of  the  twentieth  part  of  iJaeUr  estates  hath 
by  that  but  made  a  clum  and  entitled  itself  to  the  other  nine- 
teen, when  it  shall  be  thought  fit  to  hasten  the  general  ruin. 
Sure,  if  the  minds  of  all  men  be  not  stubbornly  prepared  for 
servitude,  they  will  look  on  this  ordinance  ofl  the  greatest 
prodigy  of  arbitrary  power  and  tyranny  that  any  age  hath 
brought  forth  in  any  kingdom.  Other  grieranoes  (and  the 
greatest)  have  been  oonoeived  intolerable  rather  by  the  logic 
and  consequence  than  by  the  pressure  itself:  this  at  once 
sweeps  away  all  that  the  wisdom  and  justioe  of  pariiameots 
have  provided  for  them.  Is  their  property  in  their  estates, 
(so  carefully  looked  to  by  their  ancestors,  and  so  amply  esta- 
blished by  us  against  any  possibility  of  invasion  from  the 
crown,)  which  makes  the  meanest  subject  as  much  a  lord  of 
his  own  as  the  greatest  peer,  to  be  valued,  or  ooneddered !  Here 
is  a  twentieth  part  of  every  man's  estate,  or  so  much  as  four 
men  will  please  to  call  the  twenti^h  part,  taken  away  at  once, 
and  yet  a  power  left  to  take  a  tw«itieth  still  of  that  idiiiA 
remains ;  and  this  to  be  levied  by  such  ciroumstances  of  seveqty 
OS  no  act  of  parliament  ever  consented  to. 

)8  "  Is  thdr  liberty,  which  distinguishes  subjectfi  from  slaves,  and 
in  which  this  freebom  nation  hath  the  advantage  c^  all  Ghiisten- 
dom,  dear  to  them  I  They  shall  not  only  be  imprisoned  in  such 
places  of  this  kingdom,  (a  latitude  of  judgment  no  court  can 
challenge  to  itself  in  any  cases,)  but  for  so  long  time,  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons  for  examination  shaU  appoint 
and  order :  the  house  of  commons  its^  having  never  assumed, 
or  in  the  least  degree  pretended  to,  a  power  of  judicature ; 
having  no  more  imthority  to  administer  an  oath,  the  only  way 
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to  discover  and  find  out  tlie  truth  of  facta,  than  to  out  off  the 
heads  c^  any  of  our  aabjeota :  and  this  oommittee  b^ng  so 
fiu-  from  htmg  a  part  of  the  pariiament,  that  it  is  destruo- 
tive  to  the  whole,  by  usurping  to  itself  all  iho  power  of  king, 
lords,  and  ooimnona.  All  who  know  any  thing  of  psriiaments 
know  that  a  oomimttoe  of  eithw  bouse  ought  not,  by  the  law, 
to  publish  their  own  results ;  neither  are  their  conclusions  of  any 
force,  without  the  confirmation  of  the  houae,  which  hath  the 
some  power  of  controlling  them  as  if  the  matter  had  never  been 
debated.  But  that  any  committee  should  be  so  contracted,  (as 
Hub  of  examination,  a  style  no  committee  ever  bore  before  this 
pariiammt,)  as  to  exclude  the  m^nbera  of  the  house,  who  are 
equally  trusted  by  their  country,  from  being  present  at  the 
oonnsels,  is  so  monstrous  to  the  privileges  of  pariiament,  that 
it  is  no  more  in  like  power  of  any  man  to  give  up  that  freedom, 
than  of  himself  to  order,  that,  from  that  time,  the  place  for  which 
he  serves  ahidl  never  more  send  a  knight  or  burgess  to  the  par- 
liament ;  and  in  truth  is  no  lees  than  to  alter  the  whole  frame 
of  government^  to  pull  up  parliaments  by  the  roots,  and  to  com- 
mit  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  all  the  people  of  Enji^d 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  unqualified  persona,  who  shaU 
dispose  thereof  according  to  tiieir  disoretion,  without  account  to 
any  rule  or  authority  whatsoever. 
»  "  Are  their  friends,  their  wives,  and  children,  the  greatest  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  comforts  of  life,  precious  to  them !  Would 
their  penury  and  imprisonment  be  lees  grievous  by  those  ooiv 
dials !  Thq^  shaU  be  divorced  from  them,  banished,  and  shall  no 
longer  remun  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the 
suburbs  and  the  counties  adjacent ;  and  how  far  those  adjacent 
counties  shall  extend  no  man  knows.  Is  there  now  any  thing  left 
to  enjoy  but  the  liberty  to  rebel  and  destroy  one  another !  Are 
the  outward  blesaings  only  of  peace,  property,  and  liberty  taken 
and  fbrced  from  our  subjects?  Are  their  consciences  frfle  and 
nnassaulted  by  the  violence  of  these  firebrands !  Sure  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  conscience  cannot  suffer  by  these  men.  Alas ! 
all  these  punishments  are  imposed  upon  them,  because  the^  wiU 
not  submit  to  actions  contrary  to  their  natural  loyalty,  to  Uieir 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  to  their  late  voluntary 
protestation,  whitdi  obliges  them  to  the  care  of  our  person  and 
our  just  rights. 
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^  "  How  many  persons  of  hononr,  qiuUty,  and  reputation,  of  the 
several  oouaties  of  England,  are  now  imprisoned,  without  any 
objections  against  th^n,  but  suspicion  of  their  loyalty !  How 
many  of  the  gravest  and  most  substantial  ratizens  of  London,  by 
whom  the  government  and  discipline  of  that  oity  was  preserved, 
are  di^raoed,  robbed,  and  imprisoned,  without  any  process  of  law, 
or  colour  of  aoeusatioa,  but  of  obedience  to  the  law  and  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom !  whilst  anabaptists  and  Brownists,  with 
the  asaistaaoe  of  vicious  and  debauched  persons  of  desperate 
fortunes,  take  upon  them  to  break  up  and  rifle  houses,  as  puhlie 
and  avowed  ministers  of  a  new-invented  authority.  How  noany 
godly,  pious,  and  painful  divines,  whose  lives  and  learning  [have] 
made  them  of  reverend  estimation,  are  now  slandered  with  in- 
clination to  popery,  disoountenanoed,  and  imprisoned,  for  dio- 
charging  their  oonsoienoes,  inetruotjng  the  people  in  the  Christian 
duty  of  religion  and  obedience !  whilst  echismatical,  illiterate, 
iuid  scandalous  preaohera  fill  the  pulpits  and  churches  with  blas- 
phemy, irreverence,  and  treason;  and  incite  their  auditory  to 
nothing  but  murder  and  rebellion. 

II  "  We  pass  over  the  vulgar  charm  by  which  they  have  oapt^ 
vated  such  who  have  been  contented  to  dispense  with  their 
consciences  for  the  preservation  of  their  eetatee,  and  by  wluch 
they  persuade  men  oheeriully  to  part  with  this  tWMitietli  part 
of  their  estates  to  the  good  work  in  hand.  For  whosoever  wiU 
give  what  he  hath  may  escape  robbing.  They  shall  be  repaid 
upon  the  public  faith,  as  all  other  monies  lent  upon  the  propoei- 
tioDs  of  both  houses.  It  may  be  so.  But  men  must  be  con- 
demned to  a  strange  unthriftinese  who  will  lend  upon  such 
security.  The  public  faith  indeed  is  as  great  an  earnest  as  the 
state  can  give,  and  engages  the  honour,  reputation,  and  honesty 
of  the  nation,  and  is  the  act  of  the  kingdom :  it  is  the  security 
of  the  king,  the  lords,  and  commons,  which  oui  never  need  aa 
executor,  can  never  die,  never  be  bankrupt ;  and  thert^are  we 
willingly  eooscnted  to  it  for  the  indemnity  of  our  good  eubjeota 
of  Scotland,  (who,  we  hope,  will  not  think  the  worse  of  it  for 
being  so  often  and  so  cheaply  mentioned  since.)  But  that  a 
vote  of  one  or  both  houses  should  be  an  engagement  upon  the 
public  faith  is  as  impossible  aa  that  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons  for  examination  should  be  the  high  oourt  of  par- 
Uament. 
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ai  "  And  what  is  or  can  be  said,  with  the  least  shadow  of  reason, 
to  justify  these  extravaganoes !  We  have  not  lately  heard  of 
the  fundamental  laws,  which  used  to  warrant  the  innovations : 
these  need  a  refiige  even  below  those  foundations.  They  will 
say,  they  oannot  manage  their  great  undertakings  without  such 
extraordinary  ways.  We  think  so  too.  But  that  proves  only, 
they  have  underttJten  somewhat  they  ought  not  to  undertake, 
not  that  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  do  any  thing  that  ia  oonvenient 
for  those  ends.  We  remembered  them  long  ago,  and  we  cannot 
do  it  too  often,  of  that  exoellent  speech  of  Mr.  Pym's  :  TAe  law 
it  that  wAiiA  putt  a  d^erence  b^wixt  good  and  toil,  b«t«ivet  juit 
and  un/tut :  if  you  take  atoajf  ^  lau>,  all  things  vnll  be  in  a  ctm/u- 
mm,  nery  man  will  become  a  lav  wUo  himaetf;  vshich,  in  the  de- 
praved eondOion  0/ human  natttre,  mtut  needt  produce  many  great 
enormitiet.  Lutt  mil  become  a  law,  and  envy  will  become  a  law, 
eovetoueneu  and  ambition  wiU  become  laws;  and  what  dictatet, 
what  deeinon,  nteh  lawt  mil  produce,  ouijr  eanly  be  cUtcemed :  it 
may  indeed  by  the  sad  instances  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

03  "  But  will  posterity  believe  that  in  the  same  parliament  this 
dootrine  was  avowed  with  that  acclamation,  and  these  instances 
after  produced !  That  in  the  same  parliament  suoh  care  was 
taken  that  no  man  should  be  oonunitted  in  what  case  soever 
without  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  expressed,  and  that  all 
men  should  be  immediately  buled  in  all  cases  bailable ;  uid, 
during  the  same  parliament,  that  alderman  Pennington,  or 
indeed  any  body  else  but  the  sworn  ministers  of  justice,  should 
imprison  whom  they  would,  and  for  what  they  would,  and  for  as 
long  time  as  they  would  t  That  the  king  -should  be  r^roaohed  with 
breach  of  privilege,  for  accusing  air  John  Hotham  of  high  treason, 
when  with  force  of  arms  he  kept  him  out  of  Hull,  and  despised 
him  to  his  face,  because  in  no  case  a  member  of  either  house 
might  be  oommitted  or  accused  without  leave  of  that  house  of 
which  he  is  a  member ;  and  yet  that,  during  the  same  parliament, 
the  same  alderman  shall  commit  the  eari  of  Middlesex,  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  and  the  lord  Buokhurst,  a  member  of  the  house  (^ 
ccMwnons,  to  the  counter,  wttiiout  reprehension !  That  to  be  a 
traitor  (which  is  defined,  and  every  man  understands)  should  be 
no  crime ;  and  to  be  called  maUgnani,  which  nobody  knows  the 
meaning  of,  should  be  ground  enough  for  close  imprisonment! 
That  a  law  should  be  made,  that  whosoever  should  presume  to 
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take  tonnage  and  poundage  without  an  act  of  parltammt,  ahould 
incur  the  penalty  of  a  pnemnnire ;  and,  in  the  same  pariiamcnt, 
that  the  same  impoaition  should  be  laid  upon  our  subjeota,  aad 
taken  hj  order  of  both  houaea,  without  and  against  our  oonaent! 
Lastly,  that,  in  ihe  same  pariiament,  a  law  should  be  made  to 
declare  the  proceedings  and  judgment  upon  ahip-monej  to  be 
illegal,  and  void ;  and,  during  that  pariiament,  that  an  order  of 
both  houses  shall,  upon  pretence  of  neoeeaty,  enable  fonr  men  to 
take  away  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates  &om  all  their 
neighbours,  according  to  their  discretion  1 

H  "  But  our  good  subjects  will  no  longer  look  upon  theee  and 
the  like  results  as  upon  the  counsels  and  concluaions  of  boUi 
onr  houses  of  parliament ;  (though  all  the  world  knows,  even 
that  authority  can  never  justify  things  onwarrantable  by  the 
law.)  They  well  know  how  few  of  the  persons  tmsted  by  tliem 
are  trusted  at  their  consultations,  of  [above]  five  hundred  of  the 
commons  not  fourscore ;  and  of  the  house  of  peers,  not  a  Stth 
part:  that  th^  who  are  present  enjoy  not  the  privilege  and 
freedom  of  parliament,  but  are  besieged  by  an  army,  and  awed 
by  the  same  tumults  which  drave  us  and  thar  fellow  membeni 
from  thenee,  to  consent  to  what  srane  few  seditious,  schismatical 
persons  amongst  them  do  propose.  These  are  the  men,  who, 
joining  witji  the  anabaptists  and  Brownists  of  London,  first 
changed  the  government  and  discipline  of  that  city ;  and  now, 
by  the  pride  and  power  of  that  city,  would  undo  the  kingdom : 
whilst  their  lord  mayor,  a  person  accused  and  known  to  be 
guilty  of  high  t««ason,  by  a  new  legislative  power  of  his  own, 
suppresses  and  reviles  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  robs  and 
imprisons  whom  he  thinks  fit;  and,  with  the  rabble  of  his  faction, 
gives  laws  to  both  bouses  of  parliament,  and  tells  them,  T^ey  mU 
iave  no  aeeommodatioa :  whilst  the  members  sent  and  intrusted 
by  their  countries  are  expelled  the  house,  or  committed,  tar 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  association  to  live  and  die  with  the 
earl  of  Essex,  as  very  lately  sir  Sydney  Mountague.  These  an 
the  men  who  hare  presumed  to  send  ambassadors,  and  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  foreign  states  in  their  own  b^ialfa,  having  at 

.  this  time  an  agent  of  their  own  with  the  states  of  Holland,  to 
negodate  for  them  upon  private  instructions ;  these  are  [the]  men 
who,  not  thinking  they  have  yet  brought  misehief  enough  unto 
tioB  kingdom,  at  this  time  invite  uid  so&it  otu*  subjects  of 
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ScxiUand,  to  entor  this  land  witii  an  army  agwiut  oa:  in  a  word, 
these  are  the  men  niio  have  made  thia  last  devoDnng  oidinanee 
to  take  away  aD  law,  liberty,  and  property  from  our  people,  and 
have  by  it  really  acted  that  npon  our  people,  which  with  infinite 
malice,  and  no  colour  or  ground,  was  laboured  to  be  infused  into 
them  to  have  been  our  intention  by  the  commisBions  of  array. 

MS  *'  We  have  done :  What  power  and  anthority  these  men 
have,  or  will  have,  we  know  not :  for  ourself,  we  challenge  none 
SDoh.  We  look  upon  the  proesures  and  inoonvenienoes  our  good 
subjects  bear,  even  by  us  and  our  army,  (which  the  army 
raised  by  them  enforoed  us  to  levy  in  our  defence,  and  their 
refusal  of  all  offers  and  desires  of  treaty  enforoeth  us  to  keep,) 
with  very  much  sadness  of  heart.  We  are  so  &r  from  requiring 
a  twentieth  part  of  their  estates,  though  for  their  own  visible 
preservation,  that,  as  we  have  already  sold  or  pawned  our  own 
jewds,  and  coined  our  own  plate,  so  we  are  willing  to  sell  all  our 
own  lands  and  houses  for  their  relief:  yet  we  do  not  doubt  but 
our  good  Bubjeeta  will  seriously  consider  our  condition  and  their 
own  duties,  and  think  our  readiness  to  protect  them  with  the 
Dtmost  hazard  of  our  life  deewves  their  readiness  to  assist  us 
with  some  part  of  their  fortunes ;  and,  whilst  other  men  give  a 
twentieth  part  of  th^  estates  to  enable  them  to  forieit  the 
other  nineteen,  that  they  will  extend  themselves  to  ua  in  a 
liberal  and  free  proportion,  for  the  preservaUou  of  the  rest,  and 
for  the  muntenanoe  of  God's  true  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  safety  and  very  being  of 
pariiaments  and  this  kingdom:  For  if  aU  these  ever  were  or 
eaa  be  in  manifest  danger,  it  is  now  in  this  present  rebeUion 
agunst  us. 

306  "  Lastly,  we  will  and  require  all  our  loving  subjects,  of  what 
degree  or  quality  soever,  as  th^  will  answer  it  to  Ck>d,  to  us, 
and  to  posterity,  by  th^  oaths  of  allegiuice  and  supremacy ;  as 
the;  would  not  be  looked  upon  now,  and  remembered  hereafter, 
as  betrayWB  of  the  laws  and  liberties  they  were  bom  to ;  tiut 
tiiey  in  no  degree  submit  to  this  wild  pretended  ordinance,  and 
that  they  presume  not  to  give  any  enccmragement  or  assistance 
to  tite  army  now  in  rebellion  against  us ;  which  if  notwitfastand- 
ii^  tiiey  shaU  do,  they  must  expect  from  us  the  severest  punish- 
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ment  tlie  law  can  inflict,  and  a  perpetual  in&my  witli  all  good 


307  Whatsoever  every  man  could  say  to  another  1 
that  ordinance,  and  whatsoever  the  king  said  to  them  ail 
against  it,  it  did  bring  in  a  great  supply  of  money,  and 
gave  them  a  stock  of  credit  to  borrow  more ;  so  that  the ' 
army  was  again  drawn  out,  though  but  to  winter  quarter, 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  the  earl  of  E^ssex  fixed 

.  his  head  quarters  at  Windsor,  to  strajten  the  king's  new 
gMTison  at  Reading,  and  sent  strong  parties  still  abroad, 
which  got  as  much  ground  as,  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
could  reasonably  be  expected ;  that  is,  brought  those 
adjacent  counties  entirely  under  the  obedience  of  the 
parliament,  which  would  at  least  have  kept  themselves 
neutral :  and  still  persuaded  the  people,  *'  that  their 
work  was  even  at  an  end,  and  that  the  king's  forces 
would  be  svrallowed  up  in  a  very  short  time :"  so  that 
there  was  no  day  in  which  they  did  not  publish  them- 
selves to  have  obtained  some  notable  victory,  or  taken 
some  town,  when  in  truth  either  party  wisely  abstained 
from  disturbing  the  other :  yet  the  hulk  of  their  supply 
came  only  from  the  city  of  London.  For  though  their 
ordinances  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  they 
had  power  to  execute  them  only  there ;  for  it  was  not 
yet  time  to  try  the  affections  of  all  places  within  their 
own  verge  with  the  severe  exercise  of  that  authority. 

308  And  therefore  divers  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  liondon,  observing  liberty  to  be  taken 
by  all  men  to  petition  the  houses,  and  the  multitude  of 
the  petitioners  to  carry  great  authority  with  them,  and 
from  those  multitudes  and  that  authority  the  brand  to 
have  been  laid  upon  the  city,  "  of  being  an  enemy  to 
peace,"  met  together,  and  prepared  a  very  modest  and 
moderate  petition  to  the  houses ;  in  which  they  desired 
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"that  such  propositions  and  addresses  might  be  made 
b^  them  to  his  majesty,  that  he  might  with  his  honour 
comply  with  them,  and  thereby  a  happy  peace  might  en- 
sue ;"  the  which,  being  signed  by  many  thooaand  hands, 
was  ready  to  be  presented,  but  was  rejected  by  the  houxe 
of  commons,  for  no  other  reason  publicly  given  but 
"  that  it  was  prepared  by  a  multitude ;"  and  objectioiw 
were  framed  against  the  principal  promoters  of  it  upon 
other  pretences  of  delinquency;  that  they  were  compelled 
to  forsake  the  town,  and  so  that  party  waa  for  the  present 
discounteoaQced. 
»>  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster, 
St.  Martin's,  and  Covent-garden,  who  always  underwent 
the  imputation  of  being  well  affected  to  the  king,  pre- 
pared the  like  petition,  and  met  with  the  same  reproach, 
being  strictly  inhibited  to  approach  the  houses  with  more 
than  six  in  company.  This  unequal  kind  of  proceeding 
added  nothing  to  their  reputation,  and  they  easily  dis- 
cerned those  humours,  thus  obstructed,  would  break  out 
the  more  violently:  therefore  they  again  resumed  all  pro- 
fessions of  a  desire  of  peace,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  propositions  to  be  sent  to  the  king  to  that 
purpose ;  and  because  they  found  that  would  be  a  work 
of  time,  (for  the  reasons  which  will  be  anon  remembered,) 
and  that  many  arts  were  to  be  applied  to  the  several 
affections,  and  to  wipe  out  the  imagination  that  the  city 
desired  peace  upon  any  other  terms  than  they  did,  and 
the  disadvantages  that  accrued  to  them  by  such  imagina- 
tion, and  also  to  stay  the  appetite  of  those  who  were 
importunate  to  have  any  advance  made  towards  peace, 
having  procured,  by  the  activity  of  their  agents  and 
ministers,  to  have  such  a  common-council  chosen  for  the 
city  as  would  undoubtedly  comply  with  their  desires  and 
designs,  they  underhand  directed  their  own  mayor  to 
engage  that  body  in  such  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  as, 
carrying  the  sense  and  reputation  of  the  whole  city, 
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might  jet  agnify  nothing  to  the  prejudice  oF  the  two 
houseB ;  and  so  a  petition  waa  framed  in  the[Be]  words : 


To  the  kiiig'*B  most  excellent  majesty ; 

"O  7^  tumble  pttitum  ofihsmajfor,alderm&tt,emdeomimomofthe  diy 
of  London, 

"  Sheweth, 
**  That  the  petitionere,  your  maJGsty''8  most  humble  and  loyal 
subjeotfl,  being  much  pierced  with  the  long  and  great  diviraoos 
between  your  majesty  and  both  your  houses  of  parliament,  and 
with  the  sad  and  bloody  effects  thereof,  both  here  and  in  Ireland, 
are  yet  more  deeply  wounded  by  the  misapprehension  which  your 
majesty  senneth  to  entertain  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  this  your 
city,  as  if  there  were  some  cause  of  fear,  or  suspicion  of  danger 
to  your  royal  person,  if  your  majesty  diould  return  hither ;  and 
that  this  is  made  the  unhappy  bar  to  that  blessed  reconciliation 
with  your  great  and  most  bithfiil  council  for  preventing  that 
desdation,  and  destrucUon,  which  is  now  moat  apparently  im- 
mineDt  to  your  majesty  and  all  your  hingdoms. 

911  "  for  satisfactioD  therefore  of  your  majesty,  and  clearing  of 
the  petitioners^  innooenoy,  they  most  humbly  declare,  as  formeriy 
they  have  done,  that  tiiey  are  no  way  eonsdous  of  any  disloyalty, 
but  abhor  all  thoughts  thereof;  and  that  they  are  resolved  to 
make  good  their  late  solemn  protestation  and  sacred  tow  made 
to  Ahnigbty  God,  and  with  the  last  drop  of  their  dearest 
bloods  to  defend  and  mfyint^in  the  true  reformed  protestant 
religion,  and,  aooording  to  the  duty  of  their  aU^ianoe,  your 
majesty's  royal  person,  honour,  and  estate,  (whatsoever  is  mali- 
ciously and  falsely  suggested  to  your  majesty  to  the  contrary,) 
as  well  as  the  power  and  privilege  of  parliament,  and  the  lawful 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject:  and  do  hereby  engage 
themselves,  their  estates,  and  all  they  have,  to  their  uttermost 
power,  to  defend  and  preserve  your  miyesty  and  both  houses  of 
pariiament  from  aU  tumults,  affixints,  and  violence,  with  as 
much  loyalty,  love,  and  daty,  as  ever  citizens  expressed  towards 
your  m^eety,  or  any  of  your  royal  progenitors  in  their  greatest 
glory. 

911     "  The  petitioners  therefore,  upon  their  bended  knees,  do  most 
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humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  return  to  your  parliament,  (ac- 
ccHnpanied  with  your  royal,  not  ipartial  attendance,)  to  the  end 
tliat  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  may  be  settled  and  secured,  and 
whatsoever  is  amiss  in  church  and  oonunonwealth  reformed  by 
their  advice,  according  to  the  FuadameDtal  constitutions  of  this 
kingdom :  and  that  euoh  a  peace  may  thereby  be  obt^ned,  as 
shall  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your 
majesty  and  posterity,  and  welfare  of  all  your  loyal  subjects ;  who, 
(the  petitioners  are  fully  assured,)  whatsoever  is  given  out  to  the 
contrary,  do  unanimously  desire  the  peace  herein  espressed." 

»i3  Though  this  petition  was  in  eflfect  no  other  than  to 
desire  the  king  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  put  himself 
into  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  parliament,  and  therefore 
all  wise  men  concluded  that  no  great  progress  would  be 
made  by  it  towards  peace  ;  yet,  (so  sotted  and  infatuated 
were  the  people,)  that,  upon  this  very  petition,  they  pre- 
vailed with  the  people  to  submit  to  another  subscription 
for  money  and  plate,  for  the  necessary  provision  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  pay  of  their  army,  until  their  disband- 
ing and  return  home  to  their  several  counties :  that  so 
they  might  not  be  occasioned,  through  want  of  pay,  to 
plunder,  rol>,  or  pillage  by  the  way  homewards,  after 
their  discharge  and  dismiesion.  So  that  men  were  per- 
suaded tbat  this  was  now  the  last  tax  they  should  be 
invited  to,  though  every  one  of  those  ordinances  and 
declarations  loaded  the  king  with  some  new  calumnies 
and  reproaches,  that  it  was  plain  the  authors  of  them 
meant  not  so  soon  to  put  themselves  under  his  sub- 
jection. 

314  This  petition  was,  about  the  tenth  of  January,  1642-3, 
presented  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  by  some  aldermen,  and 
others  of  the  common  council,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  of  moderate  inclinations.  .  The  king  considered 
sadly  what  answer  to  return  ;  for,  albeit  it  appeared 
that  the  petition  had  been  craftily  framed  by  those  who 
had  no  thoughts  of  peace,  and  that  there  was  no  argu- 
ment in  it  to  hoi>e  any  good  from  that  people ;  yet  there 
TOL.  II.  H  h 
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were,  to  vulgar  understandings,  veiy  specious  and  popular 
professions  of  great  piety,  and  zeal  to  liis  service,  and 
care  of  his  security;  and  he  was  to  be  very  tender  in 
seeming  to  doubt  the  inclinations  and  aSections  of  that 
city  by  whose  strength  alone  the  war  was  supported,  and 
that  strength  procured  by  corrupting  those  affections : 
and  therefore  the  king  was  not  sorry  to  bave  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  somewhat,  and  commamcating  binuelf 
freely  to  the  city,  being  persuaded  that  the  ill  they  did 
proceeded  rather  from  misinformation  than  any  general 
and  habitual  malice  in  them.  All  his  proclamations,  mes- 
sages, and  declarations  had  been  with  so  much  industry 
suppressed  there,  that  tbey  were  not  in  truth  generally 
informed  of  the  matter  of  feet  and  the  justice  of  the 
king's  cause ;  and  therefore  he  was  persuaded  that  if  he 
enlarged  himself  in  his  answer  to  this  petition,  and  ex- 
posed those  few  men  who  were  most  notoriously  malig- 
nant against  the  government  of  the  church  and  state, 
and  who  were  generally  known  to  be  so,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  that  it  would  at  least  lessen  their 
power  and  ability  to  do  hurt :  and  so  he  resolved  to  return 
an  answer  to  them  in  these  words : 

915  "  That  his  majesty  doth  not  enterttun  any  misappreh«in(»i 
of  tiie  love  and  loyalty  of  his  city  of  Loudon  ;  as  he  hath 
always  expreeaed  a  singular  r^ard  and  esteem  of  the  affections 
of  that  city,  and  is  still  desirous  to  make  it  his  ohief  place  of 
residence,  and  to  continue  and  renew  many  marks  of  hia  favour 
to  it ;  so  he  believes  much  the  better  and  greater  part  of  that  his 
city  is  full  of  love,  duty,  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty ;  and  that  the 
tumults  which  heretofore  forced  his  majeety,  for  his  safety,  to 
leave  that  place,  though  they  were  contrived  and  enoouraged  by 
some  principal  members  thereof,  (who  are  since  well  known, 
though  they  are  above  the  reach  of  justioe,)  consisted  more  cf 
desperate  persons  of  the  suburbs  and  the  neighboaring  towns, 
(who  were  misled  too  by  the  cunning  and  malice  of  their  se- 
ducers,) than  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  He  looks  on  his 
good  subjects  there  as  persons  groaning  under  the  same  burden 
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which  doth  oppreaa  his  majesty,  and  aw«d  by  the  same  persons 
who  b^at  those  tumults,  and  the  some  army  which  gave  battle 
to  his  majeety:  aad  therefore,  as  no  good  subject  can  mora 
deore,  from  his  soul,  a  composure  of  the  general  distractions ; 
•o  DO  good  citizen  can  more  desire  the  establishment  of  the  par- 
tieular  peaoe  sad  prosperity  of  that  place,  by  his  majesty "s  access 
thither,  than  his  m^esty  himself  doth. 

16  "  Bat  his  majesty  desires  bis  good  subjeota  of  London  seriously 
to  oonsider  what  confidence  his  majesty  can  have  of  security 
there,  whilst  the  laws  of  the  land  are  so  notoriously  despised 
and  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  wholesome  government  of  that 
dty,  heretofore  so  lamous  over  all  the  world,  is  now  submitted 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  desperate  persons,  of  no  repu- 
tation, bnt  for  malice  and  disloyalty  to  lum ;  whilst  arms  are 
taken  up,  not  only  without,  but  agtunst  his  consent  and  express 
conunand,  and  collections  publicly  made,  and  contributions 
avowed,  for  the  miuntenanoe  of  the  army  which  hath  given 
him  battle,  and  therein  used  all  possible  means  treason  and 
malioe  could  suggest  to  them,  to  have  taken  his  life  from  him, 
and  to  have  destroyed  his  royal  issue ;  whilst  such  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  subjects,  who,  out  of  duty  and  afleotion  to  his  majesty, 
and  compassion  of  their  bleeding  country,  have  laboured  for 
peace,  are  reviled,  injured,  and  murdered,  even  by  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city,  or  by  their  directions :  lastly,  what  hopes  his 
majesty  can  have  of  safety  there,  whilst  alderman  Pennington, 
thear  pretended  lord  mayor,  the  principal  author  of  those  cala- 
mities which  so  neariy  threaten  the  ruin  of  that  famous  city, 
Ven,  Foulke,  and  Maowairing,  all  persons  notoriously  guilty  of 
schism  and  high  treason,  oonmiit  such  outrages,  in  oppressing, 
robbing,  and  imprisoning,  according  to  their  discretion,  all  such 
his  migesty^s  loving  subjects,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  suspect 
bat  for  wishing  well  to  his  majesty. 

17  "And  his  majesty  vronld  know,  whether  the  petitioners  be- 
lieve, that  the  reviling  and  suppressing  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  established  in  this  ohureh  ever  since  the  reformation, 
the  discountenancing  and  imprisoning  godly,  learned,  and  panful 
preachers,  and  the  cherishing  and  countenancing  of  Brownists, 
anab^itists,  and  all  manner  of  sectaries,  be  the  way  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  true  reformed  proteetant  religion!  That  to 
comply  with  aod  assist  persons  who  have  actually  attempted  to 
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IdU  hie  majeaty,  and  to  allow  and  favour  libds,  pasqiiil«,  aod 
seditious  aermons  against  faia  nuyesty,  be  to  defend  his  royal 
person  and  honour  according  to  the  duty  of  their  aU^;iance  I 
Whether  to  imprison  men's  persons,  and  to  plunder  their  bonaes, 
because  they  will  not  rebel  agtunat  his  majesty,  nor  asost  those 
that  do ;  whether  to  destroy  their  property  by  taking  away  ^e 
twentieth  part  of  their  estates  firom  them,  and,  by  the  same 
arbitrary  power,  to  refer  to  four  standers-by,  of  their  own  fao- 
tion,  to  judge  what  that  twentieth  part  is,  be  to  defend  the  law- 
Ail  rights  and  liberties  of  the  aubjeot !  And  if  they  think  these 
actions  to  be  instances  of  either,  whetiier  they  do  not  know 
the  perscms  before  named  to  be  guilty  of  them  all !  or  whethw 
they  think  it  possible  that  Almighty  God  can  bless  that  city, 
and  preserve  it  from  destruction,  whilst  persons  of  sut^  known 
guilt  and  wickedness  are  defended  and  justified  am<MigBt  them, 
against  the  power  of  that  law  by  which  tliey  can  <Hily  subfdst ! 
18  "  His  majesty  is  so  far  from  snfilering  himself  to  be  incensed 
against  the  whole  city  by  the  actions  of  these  ill  men,  though 
they  have  hitherto  been  so  prevalent,  as  to  make  the  affeetions 
of  the  rest  of  litUe  use  to  him ;  and  is  so  willing  to  be  with 
them,  wid  to  protect  them,  that  the  trade,  wealth,  and  glcoy 
thereof,  so  decayed  and  eclipsed  by  these  pubHo  distractions, 
may  again  be  the  envy  of  all  foreign  nations,  that  be  doth  oooe 
more  graciously  ofier  his  tmo  and  general  pardon  to  all  the  in- 
habitants f^  that  his  city  of  London,  the  suburbs  and  vSA^  of 
Westminster,  (except  the  persons  formerly  excepted  by  his  mft> 
jesty,)  if  they  shall  yet  return  to  their  duty,  loyiJty,  and  obe- 
dience. And  if  his  good  subjects  of  that  his  city  <^  London 
shall  first  solemnly  declare,  that  they  will  defend  the  known 
laws  of  the  luid,  and  will  submit  to  and  be  governed  by  no 
other  rule  ;  if  they  shall  first  manifest,  by  drfending  them- 
selves, and  maintaining  their  own  rights,  liberties,  and  inter- 
ests, and  suppressing  any  force  and  violence  unlawfully  raised 
against  those  and  his  majesty,  their  power  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve him  firom  all  tumults,  af&onts,  and  vi<dence :  lastly,  if  they 
shall  apprehend,  and  commit  to  safe  custody,  the  persons  of 
those  four  men  who  enrioh  themselves  by  the  spoil  and  opprce- 
rion  of  his  loving  subjects,  and  the  ruin  of  the  city,  that  his 
majesty  may  proceed  against  them  by  the  course  of  law,  as 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  his  majesty  will  speedily  return  to  them 
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with  his  royal,  and  without  hia  martial  attendance,  and  will  use 
luB  utmost  endeavour  that  they  may  hereafter  enjoy  all  the 
bleesingfl  of  peace  and  plenty ;  and  will  no  longer  expect  obe- 
dience from  them,  than  he  ahall,  with  all  the  faculties  of  his 
sou],  labour  in  the  preserving  and  advancing  the  true  reformed 
protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  ^e  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  the  aubjeota,  and  the  just  privilegeB  of  pariioment. 

'9  "  If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  and  interest  of  these 
men  can  prevail  so  far,  that  they  involve  more  men  in  their 
guilt,  and  draw  that  his  city  to  saorifioe  its  preeent  happiness 
and  future  hopes  to  their  pride,  fury,  and  malioe,  his  majesty 
shaO  cmly  give  them  this  warning :  that  whosoever  shall  hence- 
forward take  up  arms  without  his  consent,  contribute  any 
money  or  plate,  upon  what  pretence  of  authority  soever,  for 
Duuntenanoe  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  or  any  other  army  in  rebellion  agunat  him,  or  shall 
pay  tonnage  and  poundf^,  till  the  same  shall  be  settled  by 
act  of  parliament,  every  such  person  must  expect  the  severest 
punishment  the  law  oan  inflict;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  his 
majeflty  shall  seize  upon  any  part  of  lus  estate  within  his  power, 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  him  and  his  army,  Fused  and  mun- 
tuned  for  the  defence  of  hie  person,  the  laws,  and  this  his  hing^ 
dom :  and  nnce  he  denies  to  his  majesty  the  duty  and  benefit 
of  his  subjection,  by  giving  assistance  to  rebels,  which,  by  the 
known  laws  of  the  land,  in  high  treason  ;  his  majesty  shall  hke- 
wise  deny  him  the  benefit  of  his  protection,  and  shall  not  only 
mgnify  to  all  his  foreign  ministers  that  such  persons  shall 
receive  no  advantage  by  being  his  subject,  but  shall,  by  all 
other  ways  and  means,  prooeed  ag^nst  him  as  a  public  enemy 
to  his  m^esty  and  this  kingdom. 

M  "  But  his  majesty  hopes,  and  doubts  not,  but  his  good  sub- 
jects of  London  will  call  to  mind  the  acts  of  their  predecessors, 
the  duty,  affection,  loyalty,  and  merit  towards  their  princes,  the 
renown  they  have  had  with  aU  posterity  for,  and  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  which  always  accompanied,  those  virtues ;  and  will 
consider  the  perpetual  soom  and  infamy  which  unavoidably  will 
follow  them  and  their  children,  if  infinitely  the  meaner  part  in 
quality,  and  much  the  lesser  part  in  number,  shall  be  able  to 
alter  the  government  so  admirably  established,  destroy  the 
trade  so  excellently  settled,  and  to  waste  the  wealth  so  indue- 
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triously  gotten,  of  that  BomiBhJng  city :  and  then  they  will 
easily  g&ther  up  the  courage  and  resolution  to  join  with  his 
majeaty  in  defence  of  that  i«ligion,  law,  and  liberty,  whioh 
hitherto  hath,  and  only  oan,  make  themselves,  hla  majesty, 
and  his  kingdom  happy. 
3a  I  "  For  concurring  with  the  advice  of  hia  two  houiies  of  par- 
liament, which  with  reference  to  the  commonwealth  may  be 
as  weU  at  this  distance  as  by  being  at  Whitehall,  bis  majesty 
doubts  not  but  his  good  subjects  of  London  well  know,  how 
far,  beyond  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  his  majesty  hath 
concurred  with  their  advice,  in  passing  of  such  laws,  by  whioh 
he  willingly  parted  with  many  of  his  known  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects ;  which  the  fundamental  oonstitutaons 
of  this  kingdom  did  not  oblige  him  to  consent  unto ;  and  hath 
used  t^  possible  means  to  beget  a  right  understanding  between 
them :  and  will  therefore  apply  themselves  to  those  who,  by 
making  jnst,  peaceable,  uid  honourable  propositions  to  his 
majesty,  oan  only  beget  Uiat  ooocurrenoe.'" 

333  This  answer  the  king  sent  by  a  servant  of  his  own, 
supposing,  that  if  he  sent  it  by  the  messengers  who 
brought  the  petition,  it  might  either  be  suppressed,  or 
not  oommunicsted  in  that  manner  as  he  desired.  Be- 
sides, the  messengers  themselves,  after  the  king  bad 
caused  it  to  be  read  to  them,  were  very  well  contented 
that  it  should  be  delivered  by  other  hands  than  theirs. 
So  they  promised  his  majesty  that  they  would  procure 
a  common  hall,  (which  is  the  most  general  assembly  of 
the  city,  the  meanest  person  being  admitted,)  to  be 
called  as  soon  as  they  returned,  where  his  messenger 
might  deliver  it :  and  having  been  graciously  used  by 
the  king  and  the  court,  after  two  days'  stay  they  re^ 
turned  from  Oxford  together  with  the  gentleman  sent 
by  his  majesty.  When  they  came  to  London,  the  con- 
tents of  the  answer  were  quickly  known,  though  not 
delivered ;  and  the  two  houses  made  sxi  order,  that 
the  lord  mayor  should  not  call  a  common  hall  till  he 
received  farther  direction  from  them.    So  that  though 
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the  gentleman  seat  by  the  king  often  solicited  the  lord 
mayor  that  he  would  call  a  common  hall,  at  which  he 
vaa  to  deliver  a  message  from  the  king,  many  i&yB 
passed  before  any  orders  were  issued  to  that  purpose. 

"3  At  last  a  day  was  appointed ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons  were  sent  to  be 
present,  to  see  that  it  might  not  have  such  a  reception 
as  might  render  their  interest  suspected.  As  soon  as 
the  gentleman  sent  by  the  king  had  read  his  majesty's 
answer,  the  earl  of  [Manchester]  told  them,  "  of  the 
great  and  high  value  the  parliament  had  of  the  city; 
that  they  had  considered  of  those  wounding  aspersions 
which  in  that  answer  were  cast  upon  persons  of  such 
eminent  affection  in  their  city,  and  upon  others,  of  great 
fidelity  and  trust  amongst  them :  that  they  owned  them- 
selves equally  interested  in  all  things  that  concerned 
them,  and  would  stand  by  them  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  for  the  preservation  of  the  city  in  general, 
and  those  persons  in  particular  who  had  been  ^thfiil, 
and  deserved  well  both  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom. 
And  they  would  pursue  all  means  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  that  might  be  for  the  preservation  of  that  city, 
and  for  the  procuring  of  safety,  happiness,  and  peace  to 
the  whole  kingdom." 

3>4  As  soon  as  his  lordship  had  finished  his  oration,  which 
was  received  with  marvellous  acclamations,  Mr.  Pym 
enlarged  himself  upon  the  several  parts  of  the  king's 
answer,  (for  it  was  so  long  before  it  was  delivered,  that 
the  printed  copies  from  Oxford,  which  were  printed 
there  after  the  messenger  was  gone  so  long  that  all 
men  concluded  it  was  delivered,  were  public  in  all 
hands,)  and  told  them  the  sense  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  upon  every  part  of  it.     Amongst  the  rest, 

lis  "  That  the  demanding  the  lord  mayor  and  the  other  three 
citizenB  wan  agwnst  the  privilege  of  piuliainent,  (two  of  them 
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being  members  of  the  house  of  oommonB,)  and  moat  diBhoDoinv 
able  to  the  city,  tbsA  the  lord  mayor  of  London  abould  be 
subjected  to  the  violence  of  every  base  fellow ;  and  t^t  tJiey 
should  be  comnmnded  to  dehver  up  their  chief  magistratea,  and 
such  eminent  members  of  the  city,  to  the  king's  pleasure,  only 
because  they  had  done  their  duty  in  adhering  to  the  pariia- 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom."     He  told  them, 

i6  "  That,  to  the  objection  that  the  government  of  the  city  had 
been  managed  by  a  few  desperate  persons,  ajid  that  they  did 
exercise  on  arbitrary  power,  the  two  houses  gave  them  this 
testimony,  that  they  had,  in  most  of  the  great  oooasions  con- 
cerning the  government  of  the  city,  followed  their  direction ; 
and  that  direction  which  the  parliament  had  given,  they  had 
executed ;  and  they  must  and  would  maintain  to  be  snch,  as 
stood  with  their  honour  in  giving  it,  and  the  others'  trust  aad 
fidelity  in  performing  it."     To  the  objection, 

'7  "  That  the  property  of  the  subject  was  destroyed,  by  taking 
away  the  twentieth  part  by  an  arbitrary  power,**  he  told  them, 
"  that  that  ordinance  did  not  require  a  twentieth  part,  but  did 
limit  the  assessors  that  they  should  not  go  beyond  a  twentieth 
part,  and  that  was  done  by  a  power  derived  from  both  houses 
of  parhament;  the  lords,  who  had  an  hereditary  interest  in 
making  of  laws  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  commons,  who  were 
elected  and  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
monalty, and  trusted,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  whenever 
they  see  cause  to  chai^  the  kingdom.**  And  he  said  farther, 
that  the  same  law  whicJt  did  enable  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  nuse  forces  to  maintain  and  defend  ihe  safety  of  reli- 
gion and  of  the  kingdom,  did  likewise  enable  them  to  require 
contributions  whereby  those  forces  might  be  maintained;  or 
else  it  were  a  vain  power  to  raise  forces,  if  they  had  not  a 
power  likewise  to  maintain  them  in  that  service  for  which  they 
were  raised.'"  He  observed,  "  that  it  was  reported,  that  the 
king  declared  that  be  would  send  some  messengers  to  obsOTve 
their  carriage  in  the  city,  and  what  was  done  amongst  them : 
tiie  parliament  had  just  cause  to  doubt,  that  those  would  be 
messengers  of  sedition  and  trouble,  and  therefore  desired  them 
to  observe  and  find  them  out,  that  they  might  know  who  they 
were."  He  concluded  with  "  commending  unto  their  consider- 
ation the  great  danger  that  they  were  all  in;  and  that  that 
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danger  oould  not  be  kept  off,  in  all  likelihood,  but  by  the  army 
that  was  then  on  foot ;"  and  assured  tliem,  '*  that  the  lords 
and  commons  were  so  far  from  being  frighted  by  any  thing  that 
was  in  that  answer,  that  they  had,  for  themselTes  and  the 
members  of  both  houses,  declared  a  farther  contribution  to- 
wards the  maJntenanoe  of  that  army ;  and  could  not  but  hope 
and  desire  that  the  city,  which  had  shewed  so  much  good 
affection  in  the  former  necessities  of  the  state,  would  be  sensible 
of  their  own,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
add  to  tiiat  which  they  had  already  done  some  farther  con- 
tribution, t^reby  that  army  might  be  maintained  for  all  their 
safeties." 

aj8  Whether  the  solemnity  for  the  reception  of  this  mes- 
sage after  it  was  known  what  the  contents  were,  and  the 
bringing  so  great  a  guard  of  armed  men  to  the  place 
where  it  was  to  he  delivered,  frighted  the  well  affected 
party  of  the  city  from  coming  thither,  or  frighted  them, 
when  they  were  there,  from  expressing  those  affections, 
I  know  not.  But  it  is  certain,  these  speeches  and  dis- 
courses were  received  and  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
applause,  and  [that  meeting]  was  concluded  with  a  gene- 
ral acclamation,  "  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  the 
houses,"  and  other  expressions  of  that  nature.  So  that 
all  thoughts  of  farther  address,  or  compliance  with  his 
majesty,  were  [so}  entirely  and  absolutely  laid  aside,  that 
the  license  of  seditious  and  treasonable  discourses  daily 
increased ;  insomuch,  that  complaint  being  made  to  the 
then  lord  mayor,  that  a  certain  desperate  person  had 
said,  "  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  wash  his  hands  in  the 
king's  blood,"  that  minister  of  justice  refused  to  send 
any  warrant,  or  to  give  any  direction  to  any  oflScer  for 
the  apprehension  of  him.  And  this  was  the  conclusion 
of  that  petition  and  answer. 
"9  The  houses  now  began  to  speak  themselves  of  sending 
propositions  to  the  king  for  peace.  For,  how  great  soever 
the  compliance  seemed  with  them  from  the  city  or  the 
country,  they  well  enough  discerned  that  that  compliance 
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was  generally  upon  the  hope  and  expectation  that  thej 
would  procure  a  speedy  peace.  And  they  had  now  pro- 
cured that  to  pass  hoth  houses  which  they  only  wanted, 
the  bill  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy ;  in  the  doing 
whereof  they  used  marvellous  art  and  industry.  They 
who  every  day  did  somewhat,  how  little  soever  then 
taken  notice  of,  to  make  peace  impossible,  and  resolved 
that  no  peace  could  be  safe  for  them  but  such  a  one 
as  would  be  unsafe  for  the  king,  well  enough  knew  that 
they  should  never  be  able  to  hold  np  and  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  king  in  Engltmd  but  by  the  help  of  an 
army  out  of  Scotland ;  which  they  had  no  hope  to  pro- 
cure but  upon  the  stock  of  alteration  of  the  government 
of  the  church ;  to  which  that  whole  nation  vras  furiously 
inclined.  But  to  compass  that  was  very  difficult ;  very 
much  the  major  part,  even  of  those  members  who  still  con- 
tinued with  them,  being  cordially  a^ted  to  the  govern- 
ment  established,  at  least  not  affected  to  any  other.  To 
those  therefore,  who  were  so  far  engaged  as  to  desire  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  compel  the  king  to  consent  to 
such  a  peace  as  they  desired,  they  presented  "  the  conse- 
quence of  getting  the  Scots  to  declare  for  them ;  which 
would  more  terriiy  the  king,  and  keep  the  northern  parts 
in  subjection,  than  any  forces  they  should  be  able  to 
raise :  that  it  vras  impossible  to  draw  such  a  declaration 
from  them,  without  first  declaring  themselves  that  they 
would  alter  the  government  by  the  bishops ;  whicli  that 
people  pretended  to  believe  the  only  justifiable  ground 
to  take  up  arms."  To  others,  which  was  indeed  their 
public,  and  avowed,  and  current  argument  in  debates, 
they  alleged,  "  that  they  could  not  expect  that  any  peace 
would  be  effected  by  the  king's  free  concurrence  to  any 
message  they  could  send  to  him,  but  that  it  must  arise 
and  result  from  a  treaty  between  them,  upon  such  pro- 
positions as  either  party  would  make  upon  their  own 
interest :  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  such  pro- 
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positions  would  be  made  on  either  side  as  would  be 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  bj  them  who  made  them  ; 
it  being  the  course,  in  all  afiSiirs  of  ttiis  nature,  to  asic 
more  tlum  was  expected  to  be  consented  to;  tliat  it 
concerned  them  as  much,  to  make  demands  of  great 
moment  to  the  king,  from  which  thej  meant  to  recede^ 
as  others  upon  which  they  must  insist:  that  all  men 
knew  the  inclination  and  affection  the  king  had  to  the 
church,  and  therefore  if  he  saw  ttiat  in'jdanger  he  would 
rescue  it  at  any  price,  and  very  probably  their  departing 
bom  their  proposition  of  the  church  might  be  the  most 
powerful  argument  to  the  king  to  'gratify  them  with 
the  militia." 
330  By  these  artifices,  and  especially  by  concluding  obsti- 
nately, **  that  no  propositions  should  be  sent  to  the  king 
for  peace  till  the  bill  for  extirpation  of  bishops  was 
passed  the  lords'  house,"  (where  it  would  never  otherwise 
have  been  submitted  to,)  they  had  their  desire,  and 
about  the  end  of  January  they  sent  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland, Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Holland,  with 
eight  members  of  the  commons,  to  Oxford,  with  their 
petition  and  propositions.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  one 
stratagem,  which  at  that  time  occasioned  some  mirth. 
The  common  people  of  Ijondon  were  persuaded,  "  that 
there  was  so  great  scarcity  of  victual  and  provisions  at 
Oxford,  and  in  all  the  king's  quarters,  that  they  were 
not  without  danger  of  starving ;  and  that,  if  all  other 
ways  iailed,  that  alone  would  in  a  short  time  bring  the 
king  to  them."  To  make  good  this  report,  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  even  to  bread,  were  sent  in  waggons  and  on 
horses  from  London  to  Oxford  for  the  supply  of  this 
committee,  when,  without  doubt,  they  found  as  great 
plenty  of  all  things  where  they  came  as  they  had  left 
behind  them.  The  petition  presented  to  his  majesty,  with 
the  propositions,  [was,]  in  these  words,  at  the  presentation, 
read  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland : 
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a^i    Tie  A»mM«  denret  and  propoaiiumt  of  the  lords  and  amttumt  in 
parliaTMnt  tendered  to  hit  majesty. 

"  We  your  msjeat/s  moat  humble  and  faitldtil  subjeota,  the 
lords  and  oomiDons  in  parliament  aesembled,  having  in  our 
tbonghte  the  gjory  of  God,  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the 
prosperity  of  your  people,  and  being  most  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  presfdng  miseries  and  calamities  which  have  overwhelm- 
ed your  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  since  your  ma- 
jesty haUi,  by  the  perauaraon  of  evil  couusellors,  withdrawn 
yourself  from  the  parliament,  raised  an  army  ag^nst  it,  aad 
by  force  thereof  protected  delinquents  from  the  justice  of  it, 
constraining  us  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  our  religion, 
lane,  liberties,  privileges  of  parliament,  and  for  the  mtting  of 
the  parliament  in  safety ;  which  fears  and  dangers  ore  continued 
and  increased  by  the  raising,  drawing  together,  and  arming  of 
great  numbers  of  papists,  under  ihe  oommaod  of  the  eari  of 
Newcastle ;  likewise  by  making  the  lord  Herbert  of  Bagland, 
and  other  known  papists,  commanders  of  great  forces,  whereby 
many  grievous  oppressions,  rapines,  and  cruelties  have  been 
and  are  dtuly  exercised  upon  the  persons  and  estates  of  your 
peo|de,  much  imioeent  blood  bath  been  spilt,  and  the  papists 
have  attained  means  of  attempting,  with  hopes  of  etfecUng, 
their  misohievous  designs  of  rooting  out  the  reformed  religion, 
and  destroying  the  professors  thereof:  in  the  t«nder  sense  and 
compassion  of  these  evils,  under  which  your  people  and  kiugdom 
lie,  (according  to  the  duty  whidi  we  owe  to  God,  your  majesty, 
and  the  kingdom,  for  which  we  are  trusted,)  do  most  eameatly 
desire  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  these  great  distempers  and 
distractions,  for  the  preventing  of  that  desolation  which  doth 
threaten  all  your  majesty's  dominions.  And  as  we  have  rat- 
dered,  and  still  are  ready  to  render  to  your  majesty,  that  sub- 
jection, obedience,  and  service  which  we  owe  unto  you ;  so  we 
most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  remove  the  causes  of  this 
war,  and  to  vouchsafe  us  that  peace  and  protection  which  we 
and  our  ancestors  have  formerly  enjoyed  under  your  majesty 
and  your  royal  predecessors,  and  graciously  to  accept  and  grant 
these  our  most  humble  desires  and  propositions : 

I .  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  disband  your 

armies,  as  we  likewise  shall  be  ready  to  disband  aH  those 
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forces  which  we  have  raised ;  and  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  return  to  your  parliament. 

3.  "  That  you  will  leave  delinquents  to  a  legal  trial  and 
judgment  of  parliament. 

3.  "  That  the  papists  may  not  only  be  disbanded,  but  dis- 
armed according  to  law. 

4.  "  That  your  majesty  wiU  be  pleased  to  gire  your  royal 
assent  unto  tJie  bill  for  taking  away  superstitioua  innova- 
ijons ;  to  the  bill  for  the  utter  abohshing  and  taking  away 
of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  ohanoeUors  and  eommis- 
Baries,  deans,  enb-deans,  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  canons, 
and  prebendaries,  and  all  chanters,  chancellors,  treasurers, 
sub-treasurers,  succentors,  and  sacrists,  and  all  vicars  choral 
and  choristers,  old  vicars  and  new  vicars,  of  any  cathedral  or 
ooU^ate  church,  and  all  otiier  their  under^offioers  out  of  the 
church  of  England :  to  the  bill  against  scandalous  ministers : 
to  the  bill  against  pluralities :  and  to  the  bill  for  consultation 
to  be  had  with  godly,  religious,  and  learned  divines.  That 
your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  promise  to  pass  such  other 
good  bills  for  settling  of  church-government,  as,  upon  eonsult- 
ation  with  the  assembly  of  the  said  divines,  shall  be  resolved 
on  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  by  them  presented  to 
your  majesty. 

5.  "  That  your  majesty  [having]  expressed,  in  your  answer 
to  (be  nineteen  propositions  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  an 
hearty  affection  and  intention  for  the  rooting  out  of  popery 
out  of  this  kingdom ;  and  that,  if  boUi  the  bouses  of  parlia- 
ment can  yet  find  a  more  effectual  course  to  disable  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  popish  recusants,  from  disturbing  the  state,  or 
ehtding  the  laws,  that  you  would  willingly  give  your  consent 
unto  it ;  that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased,  for  the  better 
discovery  and  speedier  conviction  of  recusants,  that  an  oath 
may  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  administered 
in  such  manner  as  by  both  houses  shall  be  agreed  on ; 
wherein  they  shall  abjure  and  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  wor^pping  of 
the  consecrated  host,  crucifixes,  and  images :  and  the  refusing 
the  said  oath,  being  tendered  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  parUament,  shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction  in 
law  of  recusancy.     And  that  your  majesty  will  be  gratnoosly 
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jdeaaed  to  give  your  royal  aaaait  unto  a  bill  for  the  ednestvMa 
of  the  ohildren  of  papists  by  proteatanta  in  the  proteetant 
religioD.  That,  for  the  more  effeotual  execution  of  the  laws 
againat  popiah  recueants,  your  majesty  vill  be  pleased  to 
consent  to  a  bill  for  the  true  levying  of  ihe  praalties  against 
them ;  and  that  the  same  penalties  may  be  levied,  and  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  as  both  houses  of  parliament  shall 
agree  on,  so  as  your  majesty  be  at  no  loss ;  and  likewise  to  a 
bill,  whereby  the  practice  of  papists  agwnst  the  state  may  be 
prevented,  and  the  law  agunst  them  duly  executed. 

6.  "That  the  earl  of  Bristol  may  be  removed  Irom  your 
Dkajesty'a  councils ;  and  that  both  he,  and  the  lord  Herbert, 
eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Worcester,  may  likewise  be  restrained 
from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court ;  iwd  that  they 
may  not  bear  any  office  or  have  any  employments  oonoeming 
state  or  commonwealth. 

7.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  gnunously  pleased  by  act  of 
parliament  to  settle  the  militia  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  for 
the  forts  and  ports  of  the  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
be  agreed  on  by  both  houses. 

8.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased,  by  your  letters 
patents,  to  make  sir  John  Brampston  chief  justice  of  your 
court  of  king's  bench ;  William  Lenthall,  esquire,  the  now 
speaker  of  the  commons^  house,  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  to 
continue  the  lord  ohief  juatioe  Banks  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  oommtHi  pleas ;  and  likewise  to  make  Mr.  Sergeant  Wild 
chief  baron  of  your  coort  of  exchequer ;  and  that  Mr.  Justice 
Bacon  may  be  continued ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Soils  and  Mr. 
Sergeant  Atkins  made  justices  of  the  king's  bench :  that  Mr. 
Justice  Beeves  and  Mr.  Justice  Foster  may  be  continued ; 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  Pheasant  made  one  of  the  justices  of  your 
court  of  common  pleas ;  that  Mr.  Sergeant  CresweJI,  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  Puleston  may  be  barons  of  the 
exchequer ;  and  that  all  these,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  same 
courts,  for  the  time  to  come,  may  hold  their  places  by  letters 
patents  under  the  great  seal  quamdiu  m  b^tu  gmttrviU :  and 
that  the  several  persona  not  before  named,  that  do  hold  any 
of  these  places  before  mentioned,  may  be  removed. 

9.  "  That  all  auoh  persona  as  have  been  put  out  of  the 
commissions  of  peace,  or  oyer  and  terminer,  or  from  being 
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eiutedet  roltilorum,  nnce  the  firat  day  of  April,  1641,  (other 
than  each  aa  were  put  out  by  desire  of  both  or  either  of  the 
hoiuee  of  parliament,)  may  ^ain  be  put  into  those  oominiB> 
rions  and  offioee ;  and  that  suoh  persons  may  be  put  out  of 
those  oommisnons  and  offices  as  shall  be  excepted  against  by 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

10.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  pass  the  bill 
now  presented  to  your  majesty,  to  vindicate  and  secure  the 
privil^es  of  parliament  from  the  ill  consequence  of  the  late 
precedent  in  the  charge  and  proceeding  agunst  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  now  e&ri  of  Manobester,  and  the  fire  members 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

II."  That  your  royal  assent  may  be  given  unto  such  acta 
as  shall  be  advised  by  both  houses  of  parliament  for  the 
satisfying  and  paying  the  debts  and  dtuoagea  wherdn  the 
two  houses  of  pazliament  have  engaged  the  public  fiuth  of 
the  kingdom. 

13.  "  That  your  majesty  vrill  be  pleased,  according  to  a 
gradons  answer  heretofore  received  from  you,  to  enter  into 
a  more  strict  alliance  with  the  States  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinoee,  and  other  neighbour  princes  and  states  of  the  pro- 
testuit  reli^on,  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  thereof 
against  all  designs  and  attempts  of  the  popish  and  Jesuitical 
fitction,  to  subvert  and  suppress  it ;  whereby  your  subjects 
may  hope  to  be  free  from  the  mischiefs  which  this  kingdom 
hath  endured  through  the  power  which  some  of  that  pwiy 
have  had  in  your  counsels ;  and  will  be  much  encouraged,  in 
a  parliamentary  way,  for  your  ud  and  asostance  in  restoring 
your  royal  sister  and  the  prince  elector  to  those  dignities  and 
dominions  which  belong  unto  them ;  and  relieving  the  other 
[^otestant  princes  who  have  suffered  in  the  same  cause. 

13,  "  That  in  the  general  pardon,  which  your  majesty  hath 
been  pleased  to  offer  to  your  subjects,  all  offences  and  mis- 
demeanours committed  before  the  loth  of  January,  1641, 
which  have  been  or  shall  be  questioned  or  proceeded  against 
in  parliament,  upon  complaint  in  the  house  of  commons,  before 
the  10th  of  January,  164^,  shaU  be  excepted ;  which  ofiencee 
and  misdemeanours  sball  nevertheless  be  taken  and  adjudged 
to  be  fully  discharged  against  all  other  inferior  courts.  Tbat 
likewise  there  shall  be  an  exception  of  all  offences  committed 
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by  any  person  or  persona  which  hath  or  have  hod  any  hand 
or  practice  in  the  rebellion  of  Irdand ;  which  hath  or  have 
given  any  counsel,  assistance,  or  encouragement  to  the 
rebels  there,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  rebellion ;  as  like- 
wise an  exoepti(m  of  William  earl  of  Newcastle  and  George 
lord  Digby. 

14.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  restore  such 
members  of  either  house  of  parliament  to  their  several  places 
of  services  and  employment,  out  of  which  they  have  been  put 
ranee  the  banning  of  this  pariiament ;  that  they  may  receive 
satisfaction  and  reparation  for  those  places,  and  for  the  profits 
which  they  have  lost  by  such  remo^bs,  upon  the  petitJon  of 
both  houses  of  parliament :  and  that  aH  others  may  be  restored 
to  their  offices  and  employmeats  who  have  been  put  out  of 
ihe  same  upon  any  displeasure  conceived  against  them,  for 
any  assistance  given  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  or  obeying 
their  commands,  or  forbearing  to  leave  their  attendance  upon 
the  parliament  without  license;  or  for  any  other  oocamon, 
arimng  from  these  unhi^py  differeaoes  betwixt  your  majesty 
and  both  bouses  of  parliament,  upon  the  like  petition  of  both 
houses. 

"  These  things  being  granted,  and  performed,  as  it  hath 
always  been  our  hearty  prayer,  so  shall  we  be  enabled  to  make 
it  our  hopeful  endeavour,  that  your  majesty  and  your  people  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  truth,  and  justice ;  the  royalty 
and  greatness  of  your  throne  may  be  supported  by  the  loyal  and 
bountiful  affections  of  your  people ;  their  liberties  and  privileges 
maintained  by  your  majesty's  protection  and  justice ;  and  this 
public  honour  and  happiness  of  your  majesty  and  all  your  do- 
minions communicated  to  other  churches  and  states  of  your  alli- 
ance, and  derived  to  your  royal  posterity  and  the  future  genenir 
tions  of  this  kingdom  for  ever." 

J"  They  who  brought  this  petition  and  propositions  spake 
to  their  friends  at  Oxford  with  all  freedom  of  the  persons 
from  whom  they  came;  inveighed  against  "their  tyranny 
and  unreasonableness,"  and  especially  against  the  proposi- 
tions themselves  had  brought ;  but  positively  declared, 
"  that  if  the  king  would  vouchsafe  so  gracious  an  answer 
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(which  thej  coafessed  they  had  no  reason  to  expect)  as 
might  engage  the  two  housee  in  a  treaty,  it  would  not 
be  then  in  the  power  of  the  violent  party  to  deny  what- 
soever his  majesty  could  reasonably  desire."  However 
(though  the  king  expected  little  from  those  private 
undertakings,  well  knowing  that  they  who  wished  best 
were  of  least  power,  and  that  the  great^t  amongst 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  but  suspected  to  incline 
to  peace  immediately  lost  their  reputation)  his  majesty, 
within  two  days,  graciously  dismissed  those  messengers 
with  this  answer : 

'33  "  If  faiB  mtyesty  had  not  given  up  all  the  facultiea  of  his  soul 
to  an  e&raeet  endeavour  c^  p«aoe  and  reconciliation  with  his 
people ;  or  if  he  would  suffer  himself,  by  any  provocation,  to 
be  drawn  to  a  aharpneM  of  language,  at  a  time  when  there 
seems  somewhat  like  an  ov^ure  of  aooommodation,  he  could 
not  but  resent  the  heavy  ohargee  upon  him  in  the  preamble  of 
these  propositions ;  would  not  eaBar  himself  to  be  reproached 
with  protecting  of  delinqueots,  by  force,  &om  justice,  (his 
majesty's  desire  having  always  been,  that  all  men  should  be 
tried  by  the  known  law,  and  having  been  refused  it,)  with 
raising  an  army  against  his  parliament,  and  to  be  told  that 
anus  have  been  taken  up  against  him  for  the  defence  of  religion, 
laws,  liberties,  [and]  privileges  of  parliament,  and  for  the  sitting 
of  the  parliament  in  safety,  with  many  other  particulars  in  that 
preamble  so  often  and  so  fully  answered  by  his  majesty,  without 
remembering  the  world  of  the  time  and  iMroumstanoes  of  raising 
those  arms  against  him;  when  his  majesty  was  so  far  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  invade  other  men's  rights,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  maintain  and  drfend  his  own  from  violence ;  and  without 
tefling  his  good  subjects,  that  theu*  religion,  (the  true  protestant 
religion,  in  which  his  majesty  was  bom,  hath  faithfully  lived,  and 
to  which  he  will  die  a  willing  sacrifiee,)  their  laws,  liberties, 
privileges,  and  safety  of  parliament,  were  so  amply  settled  and 
established,  or  offered  to  be  so  by  hie  majesty,  before  any  army 
was  raised  agtunst  him,  and  long  before  any  raised  by  him  for 
his  defence,  that  if  nothing  had  been  denred  but  that  peace  and 
protection  which  his  subjects  and  their  anoeetors  had  in  the 
VOL.  n.  I  i 
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best  times  enjoyed  under  his  majesty  or  his  royal  predeoeason, 
this  misunderstanding  and  distance  between  his  majesty  and  his 
people,  and  tlus  general  misery  and  distraction  upon  the  &oe 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  had  not  been  now  the  discourse  of  all 
Christendom. 
14  "But  his  majesty  wiU  forbear  any  expresnons  of  bitterness, 
or  of  a  sense  of  his  own  sufferings,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
memory  thereof  may  be  lost  to  the  world.  And  therefore,  though 
many  of  the  propositions  presented  to  his  majesty  by  both  houses 
appear  to  him  very  derogatory  from  and  deatruotive  to  his 
just  power  and  prerogative,  and  no  way  beneficial  to  his  sub* 
jects,  few  of  them  being  alreatfy  due  to  them  by  the  laws  esta- 
blished, (and  how  unpariiamentary  it  is  by  arms  to  require  new 
laws  all  the  world  may  judge,)  yet  (because  these  may  be  waved 
or  mollified,  and  many  things  that  axe  now  dark  and  doubtiiil  in 
them  cleared  and  explained  upon  debate)  his  majesty  is  pleased, 
such  is  his  sense  of  tiie  miseriee  this  kingdom  suflera  by  this 
unnatural  war,  and  bis  earnest  desire  to  remove  them  by  an 
happy  peace,  that  a  speedy  time  and  plaee  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  meeting  of  such  persons  as  bis  majesty  and  botii  houses 
shall  appoint  to  discuss  these  propositjons,  and  such  others  here 
foOowing  as  his  majesty  doth  propose  to  them : 

1.  "  That  his  majesty''s  own  revenue,  magaone,  towns,  forts, 
and  ships,  which  have  been  taken  or  kept  from  him  by  foroe, 
be  forthwith  restored  unto  him. 

2.  *'  That  whatsoever  hath  been  done  or  published  contrary 
to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  or  derogatory  to  his  majesty^ 
legal  and  known  power  and  rights,  be  renounced  and  recalled, 
\ha.t  no  seed  may  remain  for  the  like  to  spring  out  of  for 
the  future. 

3.  "  That  whatsoever  illegal  power  hath  been  claimed  and 
exercised  by  or  over  his  subjects,  as  imprisoning  their  p^sons 
without  law,  stopping  their  Hahat  Corput't,  and  impowng 
upon  their  estates  without  act  of  parliament,  &o.  either  by 
both  or  either  house,  or  any  committee  of  both  or  rather,  or 
by  any  persons  appointed  by  any  of  them,  be  disclaimed ; 
and  all  such  persons  so  committed  forthwith  discharged. 

4.  "  That  [as]  his  majesty  will  readily  consent  (having  done 
so  heretofore)  to  the  execution  of  all  laws  already  made,  and 
to  any  good  acts  to  be  made  for  the  suppressing  of  popeiy. 
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and  for  the  Brm  settling  of  the  protestant  reli^on  now  estar 
bhshed  by  law ;  so  he  desireo,  that  a  good  bill  may  be  ftamed 
for  the  better  pre«erving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from 
the  soon)  and  violence  of  Browniats,  anabaptists,  and  other 
seotaries,  with  such  clauses  for  the  ease  of  tender  oonscienoes, 
as  his  majesty  hath  Formeriy  offered. 

5.  "  That  all  such  persons  as  upon  the  treaty  shall  be  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  general  pardon  shall  be  tried  p^  pant, 
aooording  to  the  usual  conrse,  and  known  taws  of  tfao  land ;  and 
that  it  be  left  to  that,  either  to  acquit  or  condemn  them. 

6.  "  And,  to  the  intent  this  treaty  may  not  suffer  interrup- 
tion by  any  intervening  aocidents,  that  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  free  trade  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  may  be  first 
agreed  upon. 

"  This  offer  and  desire  of  his  majesty,  he  hopes,  will  be  so 
cheerliilly  entertained,  that  a  speedy  and  blessed  peace  may  be 
accomplished.  If  it  shall  be  rejected,  or,  by  insisting  upon  un- 
reasonable circumstances,  be  made  impossible,  (which,  he  hopes, 
God  io  his  mercy  to  this  nation  will  not  suffer,)  the  guilt  of  the 
blood  which  will  be  shed,  and  the  desoUtion  which  must  follow, 
will  lie  upon  the  heads  of  the  refusers.  However,  his  majesty 
is  resolved,  through  what  accidents  soever  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  recover  his  rights,  and  with  what  prosperous  success  soever 
it  shall  please  God  to  bless  him,  that  by  his  earnest  constant 
endeavours  to  propagate  and  promote  the  true  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  by  his  governing  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  and  upholding  the  just  privileges  of  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  bis  frequent  protestations  made  before  Almighty  God, 
(which  he  will  always  inviolably  observe,)  the  world  shall 
see  that  be  hath  undergone  all  these  difficulties  and  hazards 
for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  those,  the  zealous  preserva^ 
tion  of  which,  his  majesty  well  knows,  is  tlie  only  foundation  and 
means  for  the  true  happiness  of  him  and  his  people.'" 

ts  Whilst  theee  overtures  and  discourses  were  made  of 
peace,  the  kingdom  in  all  parts  felt  the  aad  effects  of 
yrax;  neither  the  king  nor  the  parliament  using  any 
slackness  in  pursuing  their  business  by  the  sword ;  and 
the  persons  of  honour  and  quality  in  most  counties  more 
vigorously   declaring  themselves  than  they  had   done^ 
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Amongst  the  rest,  upon  the  king's  retreat  from  Brent- 
ford, whilst  he  yet  stayed  about  Reading,  some  of  the 
well  afifected  gentry  of  Sussex,  upon  the  confidence  of 
their  interest  in  those  parts,  offered  the  king  to  raise 
forces  there;  and  presumed  they  should  be  able  to 
seize  some  place  of  security  and  importance  for  their 
retreat,  if  the  enemy  should  attempt  upon  them ;  which 
at  that  time  of  the  year  was  not  conceived  could  be  with 
any  notable  success.  And  being  armed  with  such  author- 
ity and  commissions  as  they  desired,  and  seconded  with 
a  good  number  of  considerable  officers,  their  first  success 
was  answerable  to  their  owu  hopes,  and  they  possessed 
themselves,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  stratagem,  of 
the  city  of  Chichester ;  which,  being  encompassed  with 
a  very  good  old  wall,  was  very  easy  to  be  so  fortified,  that, 
with  the  winter,  they  might  well  think  themselves  secure 
against  any  forcible  attempt  could  be  made  upon  them. 
And  no  doubt  they  had  been  so,  if  the  common  people 
of  the  county  (out  of  which  their  soldiers  were  to  rise) 
had  been  so  well  affected  as  was  believed. 
)ti  But  before  they  could  draw  in  men  or  provisions  into 
the  city  the  earl  of  Elssex  sent  sir  William  Waller,  with 
horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  to  infest  them;  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  country,  quickly  shut  them  up  within 
their  walls.  They  within  the  town  were  easily  reduced 
to  straits  they  could  not  contend  with ;  for,  besides  the 
enemy  without,  against  which  the  walls  and  the  weather 
seemed  of  equal  power,  and  the  small  stock  of  provisions 
which  in  so  short  time  they  were  able  to  draw  thither, 
they  had  cause  to  apprehend  their  friends  would  be  weary 
before  their  enemies;  and  that  the  citizens  would  not 
prove  a  trusty  part  of  the  garrison ;  and  their  number  of 
common  men  was  so  suiall,  that  the  constant  duty  was 
performed  by  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  who 
wer@  absolutely  tired  out.  So  that,  after  a  week  or  ten 
days'  siege,  they  were  compelled,  upon  no  better  articles 
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than  quarter,  to  deliver  that  city,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  taken  from  them ;  by  which  (with  the  loss  of  fifty 
or  threescore  geotiemen  of  quality,  and  ofiicerB  of  name, 
whose  very  good  reputation  made  the  loss  appear  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  and  unavoidable  necesaity)  the  king  found 
that  he  was  not  to  venture  to  plant  garrisons  so  far  from 
his  own  quarters,  where  he  could  not  in  reasonable  time 
administer  succour  or  supply. 

337  This  triumph  of  the  enemy  was  shortly  after  abated, 
and  the  loss  on  the  king's  part  repaired,  by  the  winning 
of  Cirencester,  a  good  town  in  Glocestershire,  which  the 
rebels  were  fortif)rlng,  and  had  in  it  a  very  strong  garrison* 
which  being  upon  the  edge  of  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and 
Oxfordshire,  shrewdly  straitened  the  king's  quarters. 
The  marquis  of  Hertford,  bringing  with  him  out  of  Wales 
near  two  thousand  foot  and  one  regiment  of  horse,  in- 
tended, with  the  assistance  of  prince  Rupert,  who  ap- 
pointed to  join  with  him  with  some  regiments  from  Ox- 
ford, to  take  in  that  town ;  but  by  the  extreme  foulness 
of  the  ways,  the  great  fall  of  rain  at  that  time,  (being 
about  Christmas,)  and  some  mistake  in  orders  between 
the  two  generals,  that  design  was  disappointed ;  and  the 
alarum  gave  the  enemy  so  much  the  more  courage  and 
diligence  to  provide  for  an  assault. 

338  In  the  be^nning  of  February  prince  Rupert  went 
upon  the  same  design  with  better  success ;  and  at  one 
and  the  same  time  storming  the  town  in  several  places, 
their  works  not  being  yet  finished,  though  pertinaciously 
enough  defended  entered  their  line  with  some  loss  of  men, 
and  many  hurt,  but  with  a  iar  greater  of  the  enemy ;  for 
there  were  not  so  few  as  two  hundred  killed  upon  the 
place,  and  above  one  thousand  taken  prisoners,  whereof 
Wameford  and  Fettyplace,  (two  gentlemen  of  good  qua- 
lity and  fortune  near  that  town,  and  very  active  in  the 
service,)  [Mr.]  George,  a  member  of  parliament  who 
served    for  that   borough,   imd   two    or   three  Scotch 
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officers  of  the  field,  whereof  Can-  the  governor  was  one, 
were  the  chief.  The  town  yielded  much  plunder,  from 
which  the  undistinguiBbing  soldier  could  not  be  kept,  but 
was  equally  injurious  to  Mend  and  foe ;  so  that  many 
honest  men,  who  were  impiisoned  by  the  rebels  for  not 
concurring  with  them,  found  themselves  at  liberty  and 
undone  together :  amongst  whom  John  Plot,  a  lawyer  of 
very  good  reputation,  was  one ;  who,  being  freed  from 
the  hard  and  barbarous  imprisonment  in  which  he  had 
been  kept,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  house  found  it 
full  of  soldiers,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  money 
taken  from  thence,  which  could  never  be  recovered. 
The  prince  left  a  strong  garrison  there,  which  brought 
almost  that  whole  county  into  contribution,  [and]  which 
was  a  great  enlargement  to  the  king's  quarters,  which 
now,  without  interruption,  extended  from  Oxford  to 
Worcester;  which  important  city,  with  the  other  of 
Hereford,  and  those  counties,  had  some  time  before 
been  quitted  by  the  rebels ;  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who 
was  left  in  those  parts  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  being  called 
fktm  thence,  by  the  growth  of  the  king's  party  in  Corn- 
wall, to  the  securing  the  west. 
339  We  remembered  before,  when  the  marquis  of  HCTt- 
ford  transported  himself  and  his  few  foot  into  Wales 
from  Minhead,  that  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  mentioned  before,  with  their  small  force, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  horse  and  fifty  dra- 
goons, retired  into  Cornwall,  neglected  by  the  eari  of 
Bedford,  as  fit  and  easy  to  be  suppressed  by  the  com- 
mittees. And,  in  truth,  the  committees  were  entirely 
possessed  of  Devonshire,  and  thought  themselves  equally 
sure  of  Cornwall,  save  that  the  castle  of  Pendennis  was 
in  the  custody  of  one  they  had  no  hope  of.  They  were 
welcomed  into  Cornwall  by  sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  who 
marched  with  them  towards  the  west  of  that  county, 
as  being  best  aifected,  where  they  might  have  leisure 
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to  refresh  their  wearied  and  almoet  tired  horse  and  men, 
and  to  call  the  well  disposed  gentry  together ;  for  which 
they  chose  Truro  as  the  fittest  place,  the  east  part  of 
the  county  being  posseesed  by  sir  Alexander  Carew  and 
sir  Richard  Buller,  two  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  active  men  for  the  settling  the  militia.  There 
was  in  this  county,  as  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
a  wonderful  and  superstitious  reverence  towards  the 
name  of  a  parliament,  and  a  prejudice  to  the  power 
of  the  court ;  yet  a  full  submission,  and  love  of  the 
established  government  of  church  and  state,  especially 
to  that  part  of  the  church  as  concerned  the  liturgy,  or 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  a  most  general  * 
object  of  veneration  with  the  people.  And  the  jealousy 
and  apprehension  that  the  other  party  intended  to  alter 
it  was  a  principal  advancement  of  the  king's  service. 
Though  the  major  and  most  considerable  part  of  the 
gentry  and  men  of  estate  were  heartily  for  the  king, 
many  of  them  being  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  so 
having  seen  and  observed  by  what  spirit  the  distemper 
was  begot  and  carried  on ;  yet  there  were  others  of 
name,  fortune,  and  reputation  with  the  people,  very 
solicitous  for  the  parliament,  and  more  active  than  the 
other.  There  was  a  third  sort  (for  a  party  they  cannot 
be  called)  greater  than  either  of  the  other,  both  in 
fortune  and  number,  who,  though  they  were  satisfied 
in  their  consciences  of  the  justice  of  the  king's  cause, 
had  yet  so  great  a  dread  of  the  power  of  the  parliunent, 
that  they  sat  still  as  neuters,  assisting  neither.  So  that 
they  who  did  boldly  appear,  and  declare  for  the  king, 
were  compelled  to  proceed  with  all  wariness  and  cir- 
cumspection ;  by  the  known  and  well  understood  rules 
of  the  law  and  justice ;  and  .durst  not  oppose  the  most, 
extravagant  act  of  the  other  side  but  with  all  the  for- 
mality that  was  used  in  full  peace :  which  must  be  an 
answer  to    all   those   oversights   and   omissions  which 
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posterity  will  be  apt  to  impute  to  the  king  in  the  m(»Tt- 
ing  of  these  diBtmctiooB. 

40  The  committee  of  the  parliament,  who  were  entirely 
possessed  of  Devonshire,  and  believed  themselves  masters 
of  Cornwall,  drew  their  forces  of  the  country  to  Laun- 
ceston,  to  be  snre  that  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  his  ad- 
herents (whose  power  they  thought  contemptible)  might 
not  escape  out  of  their  hands.  This  was  before  the 
battle  of  £dge-hill,  when  the  king  was  at  lowest,  and 
when  the  authority  of  parliament  fonnd  little  opposition 
in  any  place.  The  quarter  sessions  came,  where  they 
caused  a  presentment  to  be  drawn,  in  form  of  law, 
"  against  divers  men  unknown,  who  were  lately  come 
armed  into  that  county  contra  pacem  Uc."  Though 
none  were  named,  all  understood  who  were  meant ;  and 
therefore  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  well  understood  those 
proceedings,  voluntarily  appeared ;  took  notice  of  the 
presentment,  and  produced  the  commission  granted  by 
the  king  under  the  great  seal  of  England  to  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  by  which  he  was  constituted  general  of  the 
west ;  and  a  ocmmission  from  his  lordship  to  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse;  and  told 
them,  *'  he  was  sent  to  assist  them  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties  against  all  illegal  taxes  and  impositions." 
Hereupon,  after  a  full  and  solemn  debate,  the  jury, 
which  consisted  of  gentlemen  of  good  quality  and  for- 
tunes in  the  county,  not  only  acquitted  sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  his  compuiions,  of  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace ;  but  declared,  "  that  it  was  a 
great  &vour  and  justice  of  his  majesty  to  send  down 
aid  to  them  who  were  already  marked  out  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that  they  thought  it  the  duty  of  every  good 
subject,  as  well  in  loyalty  to  the  king  aa  in  gratitude 
to  those  gentlemen,  to  join  with  them  with  any  hassard 
of  life  and  fortune." 

*'      As   this    full    vindication    was    thus    gotten    on    the 
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king's  part,  so  an  indictment  was  preferred  agtunst  sir 
Alexander  Carew,  sir  Richard  BuUer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  committee,  "  for  a  rout  and  unlawful  assembly  at 
Laanceston ;  and  for  riots  and  misdemeanours  committed 
against  many  of  the  king's  good  subjects  in  taking  their 
liberties  from  them ;"  {for  they  had  intercepted  and  ap- 
prehended divers  messengers,  and  others  of  the  king's 
party,  and  employed  by  them.)  This  indictment  and 
information  was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  thereupon, 
according  to  a  statute  in  that  case  provided,  an  order  of 
sessions  was  granted  to  the  high  sherifi^  a  person  well 
affected  to  the  king's  eerrice,  "  to  raise  the  posse  comita- 
tut,  for  the  dispersing  that  unlawful  assembly  at  Laun- 
ceston,  and  for  the  apprehension  of  the  rioters."  This 
was  the  rise  and  foundation  of  all  the  great  serrice  that 
was  after  performed  in  Cornwall,  by  which  the  whole 
west  was  reduced  to  the  king.  For  by  this  means  ' 
there  were  immediately  drawn  together  a  body  of  three 
thousand  foot,  well  armed;  which  by  no  other  means 
that  could  have  been  used  oould  have  been  done :  with 
which  air  Ralph  Hopton,  whom  they  all  willingly  obeyed, 
advanced  towards  Launceston,  where  the  committee  had 
fortified,  and  from  thence  had  sent  m^sages  of  great 
contempt  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions ;  for, 
besides  their  confidence  in  their  own  Cornish  strength, 
they  had  a  good  body  of  horse  to  second  them  upon  all 
occasions  in  the  confines  of  Devon. 
141  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune 
and  reputation  in  that  county  and  very  active  for  the 
militia,  being  then  at  Tavistock  with  five  or  six  fiill 
troops  of  horse,  raised  in  that  county  to  go  to  the[ir}  army, 
l)ut  detained  till  Cornwall  could  be  settled ;  and  upon 
the  news  of  sir  Ralph  Hopton's  advancing,  these  drew 
to  Litton,  a  village  in  Devonshire,  but  within  three 
miles  of  Launceston.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  marched  within 
two  miles  of  the  town,  where  he  refreshed  his  men, 
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intending,  the  next  morning  earlj,  to  fall  on  the  town : 
but  sir  Richard  Buller  and  bis  confederates,  not  daring 
to  abide  the  etorm,  in  great  disorder  quitted  the  town 
that  night,  and  drew  into  Devonshire,  and  so  towards 
Plymouth;  so  that  in  the  morning  sir  Ralph  Hopton 
found  the  gates  of  Launceeton  open,  and  entered  with- 
out resistance.  As  the  submiasiou  to  and  reverence  of 
the  known  practised  laws  had  by  the  sheriff's  authority 
raised  this  army  within  very  few  days,  so  the  extreme 
superstition  to  it  as  soon  dissolved  it.  For  when  all  the 
persons  of  honour  and  quality,  who  well  knew  the 
desperate  formed  designs  of  the  other  party,  earnestly 
pressed  the  pursuing  tlie  disheartened  and  dismayed 
rebels  into  Devon,  by  which  they  should  quickly  in- 
crease their  numbers,  by  joining  with  the  well  affected 
in  that  large  and  populous  county  who  were  yet  awed 
into  silence ;  it  was  powerfully  objected,  "  that  the 
sheriff  by  whose  legal  authority  only  that  force  was 
drawn  together,  might  not  lawfully  march  out  of  his 
own  county ;  and  that  it  was  the  principal  privilege  of 
the  trained  bands,  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to 
march  farther  than  the  limits  of  their  shire." 
t3  How  grievous  and  inconvenient  soever  this  doctrine 
was  discerned  to  be,  yet  no  man  durst  presume  so  fiu- 
upon  the  temper  of  that  people  as  to  object  policy  or 
necessity  to  their  notions  of  law.  And  therefore,  con- 
cealing as  much  as  was  possible  the  true  reasons  they 
pretended  their  not  following  the  enemy  proceeded  from 
apprehension  of  their  strength,  by  joining  with  sir  George 
Chudleigh,  and  of  want  of  ammunition,  (either  of  which 
were  not  unreasonable,)  md  so  marched  to  Saltash,  a 
town  in  Cornwall  upon  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  which  only 
divided  it  Jrom  Plymouth  and  Devon,  where  was  a 
garrison  of  two  hundred  Scots  ;  who,  upon  the  a[>- 
proach  of  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  as  kindly  quit  Saltash  as 
the  others  had  Launceston  Iwfore.     So  that  being  now 
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entirely  masters  of  Cornwall,  they  feirly  dismissed  those 
who  could  not  be  long  kept  together,  and  retired  with 
their  own  handful  of  horse  and  dragoons  till  a  new 
provocation  from  the  enemy  should  put  iresh  vigour 
into  that  county. 

344  In  the  mean  time,  considering  the  casualty  of  those 
trained  bands,  and  that  strength  which  on  a  sudden 
could  be  raised  by  the  posse  comiiaius,  which,  though 
it  made  a  gallant  show  in  Cornwall,  they  easily  saw 
would  be  of  no  use  towards  the  quenching  the  general 
rebellion  over  England,  they  entered  upon  thoughts  of 
raising  voluntary  regiments  of  foot;  which  could  be 
only  done  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  country  amongst 
their  neighbours  and  tenants  who  depended  on  them. 
Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  (the  generally  most  loved  man  of 
that  county,)  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  the  gallant  governor 
of  Pendennis  castle,  John  Arundel,  and  John  Tre'mnnion, 
two  young  men  of  excellent  hopes,  and  heirs  to  great 
ibrtunes  in  that  country,  (alt  four  of  them  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  so  better  informed  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  desperate  humours  of  the  adverse 
party,)  undertook  the  raising  regiments  of  volunteers ; 
many  young  gentlemen  of  the  most  considerable  fami- 
lies of  the  county  assisting  them  as  inferior  officers.  So 
that,  within  a  shorter  time  than  could  he  expected,  from 
one  single  small  county  there  was  a  body  of  foot,  of 
near  fifteen  hundred,  raised,  armed,  and  well  disciplined 
for  action.  But  there  was  then  an  accident  that  might 
have  discomposed  a  people  which  had  not  been  very  well 
prepared  to  perform  their  duties. 

145  The  lord  Mohun  (who  had  departed  from  York  from 
the  king  with  all  professions  of  zeal  and  activity  in  his 
service)  had,  from  the  time  of  the  first  motion  in  Corn- 
wall, forborne  to  join  himself  to  the  king's  party;  stay- 
ing at  home  at  his  own  house,  and  imparting  himself 
equally  to  all  men  of  several  constitutions,  as  if  he  had 
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not  been  yet  sufficiently  informed  which  party  to  adhere 
to.  But  after  all  the  adverse  party  vas  driven  oat  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  feme  of  the  king's  marching  in  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  having  fought  the  battle  at  Edge- 
hill,  (the  event  whereof  was  variously  reported,)  without 
acquainting  any  body  with  his  intention,  he  took  a 
journey  towards  London  at  the  time  when  tbe  king 
marched  that  way,  and  presented  himself  to  his  migesty 
at  Brentford,  as  sent  from  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  the  rest 
of  those  gentlemen  engaged  in  Cornwall ;  though  many 
men  believed  that  his  purpose  was  in  truth  for  London, 
if  he  had  not  tben  found  the  king's  condition  better 
than  it  was  generally  believed.  Upon  bis  lordship's  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  those  western  parts,  and  upon 
a  supposition  that  he  spake  the  sense  and  desires  of 
those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  come,  the  king 
granted  a  commission  jointly  to  bis  lordship,  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  sir  John  Berkley,  and  colonel  Ashhumham,  to 
govern  those  forces  in  the  absence  of  tbe  lord  marquis 
of  Hertford ;  with  which  be  returned  into  Coniwall,  and 
immediately  raised  a  regiment  of  foot ;  behaving  him- 
[self]  as  actively,  and  being  every  way  as  {orw&rd  in 
the  advancing  the  great  business,  as  any  man ;  so  that 
men  imputed  his  former  reservedn^s  only  to  his  not 
being  satisfied  in  a  condition  of  command. 
'4*  On  tbe  other  side,  they  who  were  concerned  in  that 
alteration  were  not  at  all  well  contented.  For  before, 
those  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  upon  whose  interest  and 
activity  the  work  depended  had  with  great  readiness 
complied  with  the  other,  both  out  of  great  value  of  their 
persons,  with  whom  they  had  good  familiarity  luid  friend- 
ship, and  in  respect  of  their  authority  and  commissions, 
with  which  they  came  qualified  in  that  county :  for,  as 
was  remembered  before,  sir  Ralph  Hopton  had  a  com- 
mission irom  the  marquis  of  Hertford  to  be  lieutenant 
general  of  the  horse  ;  sir  John  Berkley,  to  be  commissary 
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general ;  and  colonel  Ashbumham,  to  be  major  general 
of  the  foot ;  so  that  there  was  no  dispute  of  commanda. 
But  now,  the  lord  Mohan's  coming  into  an  equal  com- 
mand with  anj,  and  superior  to  those  who  thought  their 
reputation  and  interest  to  be  superior  to  his,  (for  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  very  gracious  in  his  own 
country,)  and  this  by  his  own  solicitation  and  interpo- 
sition, gave  them  some  indignation.  However,  their 
public-heartedness  and  joint  concernment  in  the  good 
cause  so  totally  suppressed  all  animcsitiee,  or  indeed 
indispositions,  that  a  greater  concurrence  could  not  be 
desired  in  whatsoever  could  contribute  to  the  work  in 
hand ;  so  that  they  not  only  preserved  Cornwall  entire, 
but  made  bold  incursions  into  Devon,  even  to  the  walls 
of  Plymouth  and  Exeter ;  though  the  season  of  the  year, 
being  the  deep  winter,  and  the  want  of  ammunition, 
forced  them  to  retire  into  Cornwall. 
>47  The  reputation  of  their  being  masters  of  that  one 
county,  and  the  apprehension  of  what  they  might  be 
shortly  able  to  do,  [made]  the  parliament  think  it  time 
to  take  more  care  for  their  suppression.  And  therefore 
they  sent  their  whole  forces  out  of  Dorset  and  Somerset, 
to  join  with  those  of  Devon,  to  make  an  entire  conquest 
of  Cornwall.  With  these,  Ruthen  (a  Scotchman,  then 
governor  of  Plymouth)  advanced  into  Cornwall,  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Tamar,  six  miles  above  Saltasb,  {where 
he  had  before  endeavoured  to  force  his  passage  by  water, 
but  had  been  beaten  off  with  loss,)  having  mastered  the 
guard  there ;  the  earl  of  Stamford  following  him,  two  or 
three  days'  march  behind,  with  a  new  supply  of  horse  and 
foot ;  albeit  those  the  Scotchman  had  with  him  were 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  king's ;  which,  upon  this 
sudden  invasion,  were  forced  to  retire  with  their  whole 
strength  to  Bodmin ;  whither,  foreseeing  this  storm  some 
few  days  before  it  came,  they  had  again  summoned  the 
pofse  comitatus,  which  appeared  in  considerable  numbers. 
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948  They  had  scarce  refreshed  themaelTes  there,  and  put 
their  men  in  order,  when  Ruthen,  with  his  horse,  fbot, 
and  cannon,  was  advanced  to  Liskard,  within  seven  miles 
of  Bodmin ;  from  whence  they  moved  towards  the  enemy 
with  all  alacrity,  knowing  how  necessary  it  was  for  them 
to  fight  before  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  at  that 
time  come  to  Launceston  with  a  strong  party  of  hone 
and  foot,  should  be  able  to  join  with  the  rebels.  Abd  as 
this  consideration  was  of  importance  to  hasten  the  one, 
so  it  prevailed  with  the  other  party  too;  for  Ruthen, 
apprehending  that  his  victory,  of  which  he  made  no 
question,  would  be  clouded  by  the  presence  of  the  eart 
of  Stamford,  who  had  the  chief  command,  resolved  to 
despatch  the  business  before  he  came.  And  so  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  (to  whom  the  other  commissioners,  who  had  a 
joint  authority  with  him,  willingly  devolved  the  sole 
command  for  that  day,  lest  confusion  of  orders  might 
beget  distraction)  was  no  sooner  known  to  be  drawing 
to^mrds  him,  (to  whom  a  present  battle  was  so  necessary, 
that  it  was  resolved,  upon  all  disad^intages,  to  have 
fallen  on  the  enemy  in  the  town  rather  than  not  fight,) 
but  Ruthen  likewise  drew  out  his  forces,  and,  choosing 
his  ground  upon  the  east  side  of  Biadock-Down  near 
Liskard,  stood  in  tiattalia  to  expect  the  enemy :  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  having  likewise  put  his  men  in  order,  caused 
public  prayers  to  be  said  in  the  head  of  every  sqaadron, 
(which  the  rebels  observing,  told  their  fellows  "  they 
were  at  mass,"  to  stir  up  their  conrages  in  the  cause  of 
religion,)  and  having  winged  his  foot  with  his  horse  and 
dragoons,  he  advanced  within  mosket-shot  of  the  enemy, 
who  stood  without  any  motion.  Then  perceiving  that  their 
cannon  were  not  yet  come  up  from  the  town,  he  caused 
two  small  iron  minion  drakes  (all  the  artillery  they  had) 
to  be  drawn,  under  the  cover  of  little  parties  of  horse,  to 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  body  of  the  enemies ;  and 
after  two  shots  of  those  drakes,  (which  being  not  dift> 
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cemed,  and  doing  some  execution,  struck  a  great  terror 
into  them,)  advanced  with  hie  bodj  upon  them,  and 
with  very  easy  contention  beat  them  off  t^eir  gronnd, 
they  having  lined  the  Iiedges  behind  them  with  their 
reserve,  bj  which  they  thought  securely  to  make  their 
retreat  into  the  town.  But  the  Cornish  so  briskly  be- 
stirred themselves,  and  pressed  them  so  hard  on  every 
side, 'being  indeed  excellent  at  hedge-work,  and  that 
kind  of  fight,  that  they  quickly  won  that  ground  too, 
and  pat  their  whole  army  in  a  rout,  and  had  the  full 
execution  of  them  as  &r  as  they  would  pursue.  But 
after  that  advantage  they  were  always  more  sparing 
than  is  usually  known  in  civil  wars,  shedding  very  little 
blood  after  resistance  was  ^ven  over,  and  having  a  very 
noble  and  Christian  sense  of  the  lives  of  their  brethren : 
insomuch  as  the  common  men,  when  they  have  been 
pressed  by  some  fiercer  officer  to  follow  the  execution, 
have  answered,  "  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to 
hurt  men  who  had  nothing  in  their  hands." 
349  In  this  battle,  without  the  loss  of  any  officer  of  name, 
and  very  few  common  men,  they  took  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners,  most  of  their  colours,  all  their  cannon, 
being  four  brass  guns,  (whereof  two  were  twelve  pound- 
eis,)  and  one  iron  saker,  all  their  ammunition,  and  mmt 
of  their  arms.  Ruthen  hinuel^  with  those  few  who  could 
keep  pace  with  him,  fled  to  Saltash ;  which  he  thought  to 
fortify,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  as- 
sistance of  the  shipping,  to  defend  ;  and  thereby  still  to 
have  an  influence  upon  a  good  part  of  Cornwall.  The 
earl  of  Stamford,  receiving  quick  advertisement  of  this 
defeat,  in  great  disorder  retired  to  Tavistock,  to  preserve 
the  utmost  parts  of  Devon  from  incursions.  Hereupon, 
after  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this  great  victory, 
(which  was  about  the  middle  of  January,)  and  a  little 
refreshing  their  men  at  Liskard,  the  kings  forces  divided 
themselves ;  sir  John  Berkley  and  colonel  Ashbumham, 
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with  sir  Bevil  GreeDvil,  sir  Nicbolau  Slanning's  and 
colonel  Trevannion'B  voluntary  regiments,  and  such  a 
partjr  of  horse  and  dragoons  as  could  be  spared,  advanced 
to  Tavistock  to  visit  the  earl  of  Stamford ;  the  lord 
Mohun  and  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  the  lord  Mohun's 
and  colonel  Godolphin's  voluntary  regiments,  and  some 
of  the  trained  bands,  marched  towards  Saltash,  to  dis- 
lodge Ruthen ;  who  in  three  days  (for  there  was  no  more 
between  his  defeat  at  Bradock-Down  and  his  visitatioD 
at  Saltash)  had  cast  up  such  works,  and  planted  such 
store  of  cannon  upon  the  narrow  avenues,  that  he  thought 
himself  able,  with  the  help  of  a  goodly  ship  of  four  hun- 
dred tons,  in  which  were  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
he  had  brought  up  the  river  to  the  very  side  of  the  town, 
to  defend  that  place  against  any  strength  was  like  to  be 
brought  against  him.  But  he  quickly  found  ttiat  the 
same  spirit  possessed  his  enemies  that  drove  him  from 
Liskard,  and  the  same  that  possessed  his  own  men  when 
they  fled  from  thence ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Cornish  came 
up,  they  fell  upon  his  works,  and  in  a  short  time  beat 
him  out  of  them,  and  then  out  of  the  town,  with  a 
good  execution  upon  them,  many  being  killed,  and 
more  drowned ;  Ruthen  himself  hardly  getting  into  a 
boat,  by  which  he  got  into  Plymouth,  leaving  all  Ids 
ordnance  behind  him,  which,  together  with  the  ship,  and 
sevenscore  prisoners,  and  all  their  colours,  which  had 
been  saved  at  Liskard,  were  taken  by  the  conquerors, 
who  were  now  again  entire  masters  of  Cornwall. 
'50  The  earl  of  Stamford  had  not  the  same  patience  to 
abide  the  other  party  at  Tavistock,  but,  before  their 
approach,  quitted  the  town ;  some  of  his  forces  making 
haste  into  Plymouth,  and  the  rest  retiring  into  Exeter. 
And  so,  though  the  old  superstition  of  not  going  out  of 
the  county  again  disbanded  the  trwned  bands,  the  Cornish 
with  all  their  voluntary  forces  drew  into  Devon,  and  fixed 
quarters  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Plymouth,  and  kept 
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guards  even  vrithin  musket-shot  of  their  line.  Sir  John 
Berkley  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  good  party  Tolant  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  with  great  dihgence  and  gallantry 
visiting  all  places  in  Devon,  where  their  people  were 
gathered  together,  and  dissolving  them,  took  many  pri- 
soners of  name  ;  and  so  kept  James  Chudleigh,  the 
major  general  of  the  parliament  forces,  from  raising  a 
body  there ;  which  he  industriously  intended. 

'S<  In  these  necessary  and  hrisk  expeditions  [in]  fiilUng 
upon  Chagfbrd  (a  little  town  in  the  south  of  Devon) 
before  day,  the  king  lost  Sidney  Godolphin,  a  young 
gentleman  of  incomparable  parts ;  who,  being  of  a  con- 
stitution and  education  more  delicate,  and  unacquainted 
with  contentions,  upon  his  observation  of  the  wickedness 
of  those  men  in  the  house  of  commons  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  out  of  the  pure  indignation  of  his  soul  and 
conscience  to  his  country,  had  with  the  first  engaged 
himself  with  that  party  in  the  west:  and  though  he 
thought  not  fit  to  take  command  in  a  profession  be 
had  not  willingly  chosen,  yet  as  his  advice  was  of  great 
authority  with  all  the  commanders,  being  always  one  in 
the  council  of  war,  and  whose  notable  abilities  they  had 
still  use  of  in  their  civil  transactions,  so  he  exposed  his 
person  to  all  action,  travail,  and  hazard  ;  and  by  too 
forward  engaging  himself  in  this  last  received  a  mortal 
shot  by  a  musket  a  little  above  the  knee,  of  which  be 
died  in  the  instant ;  leaving  the  ignominy  of  his  death 
upon  a  place  which  could  never  otherwise  have  had  a 
mention  to  the  world. 

sa  After  this,  which  happened  about  the  end  of  January, 
in  respect  of  the  season  of  the  year  and  their  want  of 
ammunition,  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression 
upon  the  strong  holds  of  the  enemy,  they  retired  with 
their  whole  forces  to  Tavistock ;  where  they  refreshed 
and  rested  themselves  many  days,  being  willing  to  ease 
their  fast  friends  of  Cornwall  as  much  as  was  possible 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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fioin  the  trouble  and  charge  of  their  little  army.  The 
difficulties  they  were  entangled  with  were  verj  {uro- 
dig^oua ;  of  which  one  waa,  that  the  west  was  so  entirely 
poosooood  by  the  enemy,  that  they  could  have  no  cor- 
respondence, or  receive  any  intelligence  from  t^e  king, 
not  one  messenger  in  ten  arriving  at  his  journey's  end. 
Then,  though  the  justice  and  piety  of  the  cause  added 
much  power  to  particular  persons  in  raising  an  army, 
yet  the  money  that  was  raised  for  the  maintenance  and 
payment  of  that  army  was  entirely  upon  the  reputation, 
credit,  and  interest  of  particular  men :  and  how  long  that 
spring  would  supply  those  streams  the  most  sanguine 
amongst  them  could  not  presume ;  but  the  want  of 
ammunition  troubled  them  most  of  all :  they  had  yet 
had  none  but  what  bad  been  taken  out  of  the  low  store 
of  Pendennis  castle,  and  what  they  had  won  from  the 
enemy ;  the  first  wanted  a  supply  for  its  own  provision, 
but  which  way  to  procure  that  supply  they  could  not 
Imagine ;  and  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  such  straits, 
against  which  no  probable  hope  occurs,  is  more  grievous 
and  insupportable  than  any  present  want. 
53  In  this  instant,  as  if  sent  by  Providence,  an  opportunity 
found  them  they  had  scarce  courage  to  hope  for :  captain 
Carteret,  the  controller  of  the  king's  navy,  having  in  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  after  he  had  refused  to  have 
command  in  their  fleets,  without  noise  withdrawn  himself 
and  his  fiimily  out  of  England  to  Jersey,  and  being  there 
impatient,  to  be  quiet  whilst  his  master  vFas  in  the  field, 
he  transported  himself  into  Cornwall  with  a  purpose  to 
raise  a  troop  of  horse  and  to  engage  in  that  service: 
when  he  came  thither,  he  was  unanimously  importuned 
by  the  commanders,  after  they  had  acquainted  him  with 
their  hopeless  and  desperate  want  of  powder,  to  assist 
them  in  that  manner  that  the  many  good  ports  in  their 
power  might  be  made  of  some  use  to  them  in  the  supply 
of  powder :  whereupon  he  shortly  returned  into  France ; 
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and  first  upon  his  own  credit,  and  then  upon  retom  of 
sach  commodities  out  of  Cornwall  as  they  could  well 
spare,  he  supplied  them  with  bo  great  proportions  of 
all  kinds  of  ammunition,  that  they  never  found  want 
after. 
>54  In  the  mean  time,  when  thej  were  clouded  with  that 
want  at  Tavistock,  some  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  who 
adhered  to  the  rebels,  and  were  thereby  dispossessed 
of  their  county,  made  some  overtures,  "  that  a  treaty 
might  be  entered  into,  whereby  the  peace  of  those  two 
counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  might  be  settled,  and 
the  war  be  removed  into  other  parts."  They  who  had 
most  experience  of  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  the 
factious  party  easily  concluded  the  little  hope  of  peace 
by  such  a  treaty ;  yet  the  proposition  was  so  specious 
and  popular,  that  there  was  no  rejectiug  it ;  and  there- 
fore they  agreed  to  a  meeting  between  persons  chosen  of 
either  side ;  and  the  earl  of  Stamford  himself  seemed  so 
ingenuous,  that,  at  the  very  first  meeting,  to  shew  their 
clear  intentions,  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  evei^ 
person  employed  and  trusted  in  the  treaty  should  first 
make  a  protestation  in  these  words : 

355  "  I  do  sdemnly  vow  and  proteot,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  I  do  not  only  oome  a  oommiaeioDer  to  this  treaty 
with  an  hearty  and  fervent  de«ire  of  concluding  an  honourable 
and  firm  peace  between  the  two  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
but  also  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  prosecute  and  really 
endeavour  to  accomplish  and  effect  the  same,  by  all  lawful  ways 
and  means  I  possibly  can ;  first  by  maintaining  the  protestant 
religion  established  bjr  law  in  the  church  of  England,  the  just 
rights  and  prerogative  of  our  sovMreign  lord  the  kmg,  the  just 
privileges  and  freedom  of  parliaments ;  together  with  the  just 
rights  and  hberty  of  the  subject ;  and  that  I  am  without  any 
intention  (by  fomenting  this  unnatural  war)  to  gain,  or  hope  to 
advantage  myself  with  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  any  person 
whatsoever,  or  obtaining  any  office,  command,  title  of  honour, 
benefit,  or  reward,  either  from  the  king's  majesty,  or  either  or 
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both  houBee  of  parliament  now  assembled.  And  this  I  ta^,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  aa  I  shall  anawer  the  same 
at  his  tribunal,  according  to  the  literal  eenoe  and  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  reservation, 
or  other  evasion  whatsoever.     So  help  me  GK)d." 

asfi  The  taking  this  protestation  with  that  solemnity,  and 
the  blessed  Bacrament  thereupon,  made  even  those  who 
before  expected  little  fruit  from  the  treaty  believe,  that 
men,  being  so  engaged,  would  not  be  liable  to  those 
passions  and  affections  which  usually  transported  that 
party ;  and  so  to  hope  that  some  good  might  proceed 
from  it:  and  therefore  the  king's  party  were  easily 
induced  to  retire  with  their  forces  into  Cornwall ;  and 
thereupon  a  truce  and  cessation  was  agreed  upon,  that 
the  treaty  might  proceed  without  interruptioD.  In 
which  treaty,  the  same  continuing  beyond  the  expiration 
of  this  present  year  1642,  we  shall  for  the  present  leave 
them,  that  we  may  take  a  short  survey  of  the  oorthem 
parts,  and  remember  by  what  degrees  they  came  to 
feel  the  calamities,  and  to  bear  their  burden  in  the 
civil  war, 

"57  When  the  king  left  Yorkshire,  he  appointed  sir  Tho- 
mas Glemham,  at  the  desire  of  the  gentlemen  of  that 
county,  as  was  before  remembered,  to  stay  la  York,  to 
order  and  command  those  forces  which  they  should  find 
necessary  to  raise  to  defend  themselves  from  the  ex- 
cursions of  Hull,  whence  young  Hotbam  infested  the 
country  more  than  his  lather ;  who  was  willing  enough 
to  sit  still  in  his  garrison,  [where]  he  believed  he  could 
make  advantage  upon  the  success  of  either  party :  and 
they  who  were  most  inclined  to  the  parliament  (whereof 
~  the  lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  were  the  chief;  from  whom 
the  king  was  so  iar  from  expecting  any  notable  mischief, 
that  he  left  them  all  at  their  own  houses  when  he  went 
thence ;  and  might,  if  he  bad  thought  it  requisite,  have 
carried  them  away  prisoners  with  him)  were  rather  de- 
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sirous  to  look  on,  than  engage  themselves  in  the  war; 
presuming  that  one  battle  would  determine  all  disputes, 
and  the  party  which  prevailed  in  that  would  find  a  general 
submission  throughout  the  kingdom.  And  truly,  I  be- 
lieve, there  was  scarce  one  coaclusion  that  hath  contri- 
buted more  to  the  continuance  and  length  of  the  war 
than  that  general[Iy]  received  opinion  in  the  beginning, 
that  it  would  be  quickly  at  an  end.  Hereupon,  there 
being  but  one  visible  difierence  like  to  beget  distractions 
in  the  country,  which  was  about  the  militia,  the  king 
appointing  it  to  he  governed  and  disposed  by  the  com- 
mission of  array,  and  the  parliament  by  its  ordinance ; 
for  the  composing  whereof,  the  gentlemen  of  the  several 
opinions  proposed,  between  themselves,  "  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  should  be  meddled  with  ;  but  that 
all  should  be  contented  to  sit  still,  without  engagement 
to  either  pw^y."  This  seemed  very  reasonable  to  the 
parliament  party,  who  were  rather  carried  away  with 
an  implicit  reverence  to  the  name  of  a  parliament  (the 
&tal  disease  of  the  whole  kingdom)  ttian  really  trans- 
ported with  the  passion  and  design  of  the  furious  part 
of  it;  and  who  plainly  discerned,  that  by  much  the 
greatest  part  of  the  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and 
interest  in  the  county  would  cordially  oppose  their 
proceedings:  for,  besides  the  lord  Fairfax,  there  were 
in  truth  few  of  good  reputation  and  fortune  who  ran 
that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king's  party  thought 
their  work  done  by  it ;  for  they  having  already  sent  two 
good  regiments  of  foot,  the  one  under  colonel  John 
Bellasis,  younger  son  to  the  lord  viscount  Falconbridge, 
and  the  other  under  sir  William  Pennyman ;  and  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  the  one  under  colonel  Duncomb, 
the  other,  colonel  Gowre ;  besides  three  or  four  good 
troops  of  horse ;  and  the  king  being  at  that  distance 
that  they  could  not  send  him  farther  supply;  they 
thought    they   had    nothing   to    do,    but    to    keep    tho 
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country  in  such  a  peace,  that  it  might  do  the  king 
no  harm  by  sending  men  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  or 
adhering  to  the  garrison  of  Hull ;  and  concluding,  as 
the  other  did,  that  the  decision  between  Jiie  king  and 
parliament  would  be  at  the  first  encounter.  Upon  these 
deliberations,  articles  were  solemnly  drawn  up,  consented 
to  and  subscribed  by  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  Harry  Bellasis, 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  lord  Falconbridge,  who  were  the 
two  knights  who  served  in  parliament  for  Yorkshire, 
nearly  allied  together,  and  of  great  kindness  till  their 
several  opinions  and  affections  had  divided  them  in  this 
quarrel,  the  former  adhering  to  the  parliament,  the 
latter,  with  great  courage  and  sobriety,  to  the  king. 
358  With  them,  the  principal  persons  of  either  party  sub- 
scribed the  articles,  and  gave  their  mutual  iaitfas  to  each 
other,  that  they  would  observe  them ;  being  indeed  no 
other  than  an  engagement  of  neutrality,  imd  to  assist 
neither  party.  Of  all  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  there 
were  only  two  dissenters  00  the  parliament  side,  young 
Hotham  and  sir  Edward  Rhodes,  who,  though  of  the 
better  quality,  was  not  so  much  known  or  considered 
as  the  other.  But  they  quickly  found  seconds  enough ; 
for  the  parliament  no  sooner  was  informed  of  this  trans- 
action than  they  expressed  their  detestation  of  it,  and 
gently  in  words  (though  scomfblly  in  matter)  reprehend- 
ing the  lord  Fairfax  and  his  party,  for  being  cozened  and 
overreached  by  the  other,  they  declared,  "  that  none  of 
the  parties  to  that  agreement  had  any  authority  to  bind 
that  county  to  any  such  neutrality  as  vras  mentioned  in 
that  agreement;  it  being  a  pecaliar  and  proper  power 
and  privilege  of  parliament,  where  the  whole  body  of  tite 
kingdom  ia  represented,  to  bind  all  or  any  part  thereof: 
that  it  was  very  prejudicial  and  dangerous  to  the  whole 
kingdom  that  one  county  should  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  assistance  of  the  rest,  to  which  they  were  bound 
by  law,  and  by  several  orders  and  declarations  of  parlia- 
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meat :  that  it  was  Teiy  derogatory  to  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  parliament  that  any  private  men  should  take 
npcoi  them  to  suspend  the  ezecatioa  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  militia,  declared  by  both  houses  to  be  according  to 
lav,  and  very  necessary  at  that  time  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  And  therefore, 
they  said,  they  thought  themselves  bound  in  conscience 
to  hinder  all  further  proceedings  upon  that  agreement ; 
and  ordered,  that  no  such  neutrality  should  be  observed 
in  that  connty.  For  if  they  should  suffer  particular 
counties  to  divide  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, it  would  be  a  means  of  bringing  all  to  ruin  and 
dmtmotion.**  And  therefore  they  further  declared,  that 
"neither  the  lord  Fair&x  nor  the  gentlemen  of  York- 
shire, who  were  parties  to  those  articles,  nor  any  other 
inhabitants  of  that  connty,  were  bound  by  any  such  agree- 
ment ;  bat  required  them  to  pursue  their  former  resolu- 
tions, of  maintaining  and  assisting  the  parliament,  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause,  according  to  their  general 
protestation  wherein  they  were  bound  with  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  against  the  particular  protestation  by 
themselves  lately  made,  and  according  to  such  orders 
and  commissions  as  they  should  receive  from  both  houses 
of  pailiament,  from  the  committee  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons appointed  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  or  from 
the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  general."  And,  lest  this  their 
declaration  should  not  be  of  power  enough  to  dissolve 
this  agreement,  they  published  their  resolution,  and  di- 
rected that "  Mr.  Hotham  and  sir  Edn^ird  Rhodes  should 
proceed  upon  their  former  instructions;  and  that  they 
should  have  power  to  seize  and  apprehend  all  delinquents 
that  were  so  voted  by  the  parliament,  and  all  such  others, 
as  delinquents,  as  had,  or  did  shew  themselves  opposite 
and  disobedient  to  the  orders  and  proceedings  of  par- 
liament." 
'59     Upon  this  declaration  and  vote,  not  only  young  Ho- 
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tham  fell  to  the  pisctice  of  acts  of  hoBtility  with  all 
license  out  of  the  garrison  at  Hull ;  but  the  lord  Fair&x 
himself,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  that  party,  who  had, 
with  that  protestation,  signed  the  articles,  instead  of  re- 
senting the  reproach  to  themselves,  tamely  submitted  to 
those  unreasonable  conclu!iions ;  and,  contrary  to  their 
solemn  promise  and  engagement,  prepared  themselTes  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  war,  and  made  all  haste  to  levy  men. 

360  Upon  80  great  a  disadvantage  were  the  king's  party  in 
all  places;  who  were  bo  precise  in  promises  and  their 
personal  undertakings,  that  they  believed  they  could  not 
serve  the  king  and  his  cause  if  their  reputation  and  in- 
tegrity were  once  blemished,  though  some  particular 
contract  proved  to  his  disadvantage :  whilst  the  other[8] 
exposed  their  honours  for  any  present  temporary  conve- 
niences, and  thought  themselves  absolved  by  any  new 
resolution  of  the  houses,  to  whose  custody  their  honour 
and  ingenuity  was  committed.  The  present  disadvantage 
of  this  rupture  was  greater  to  the  king's  party  there  than 
to  the  other.  For,  (besides  that  many  who  concurred 
with  them  very  fVankly  and  solicitously  in  the  neutrality 
separated  themselves  from  them  now  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  action)  they  had  neither  money  to  raise  men,  nor 
arms  to  arm  them ;  so  that  the  strength  consisted  in  the 
gentlemen  themselves,  and  their  retinue,  wlto,  by  the 
good  aifections  of  the  inhabitants  of  York,  were  strong 
enough  to  secure  one  another  within  the  walls  of  that 
city.  Then  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  in  whom  the  chief 
power  of  command  was  to  raise  men  and  money  in  a  case 
of  necessity,  though  he  was  a  person  of  entire  devotion  to 
the  king,  was  in  his  nature  unactive,  and  utterly  unex- 
perienced in  affiurs  and  exigents  of  that  nature. 

3^1  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  party  was  strengthened 
and  enabled  by  the  strong  gturison  of  Hull,  whence 
young  Hotham  on  all  occasions  was  ready  to  second 
them  with  his  troop  of  horse,  and  to  take  up  any  well 
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afl^ted  person  who  was  Buspected  to  be  loyal ;  which, 
drove  all  resolTed  men  from  their  houses  into  York, 
where  they  only  could  be  safe.  They  could  have  what 
men  more  they  desired  from  London,  and  both  ready 
money  from  thence  to  Hull,  and  ordinances  to  nuse  what 
they  would  in  the  county  to  pay  them.  Leeds,  Halifax, 
and  Bradford,  three  very  populous  and  rich  towns,  (which 
depending  wholly  upon  clothiers  naturally  maligned  the 
gentry,)  were  wholly  at  their  disposition.  Their  neigh- 
bours in  Lincolnshire  were  in  a  body  to  second  them, 
and  sir  John  Gell  was  on  the  same  behalf  possessed  of 
Derby,  and  all  that  county,  there  l>eing  none  that  bad 
the  hardiness  yet  to  declare  there  for  the  king.  So 
that  if  sir  John  Hotliam's  wariness  had  not  kept  him 
irom  being  active,  and  his  pride  and  contempt  of  the 
lord  Fairfax,  upon  whom  the  country  chiefly  depended, 
hindered  him  from  seconding  and  assisting  his  Iordshi{^ 
or  if  any  man  bad  had  the  entire  command  of  those  parts 
and  forces,  to  have  united  them,  the  parliament  had 
with  very  little  resistance  been  absolute  masters  of  all 
Yorkshire,  esid  as  easily  of  the  city  itself.  But  their 
want  of  union  in  the  by,  though  they  agreed  too  welt  in 
the  main,  gave  the  king's  party  time  to  breathe,  and  to 
look  about  for  their  preserrotion.  Thereupon  they  sent 
to  the  earl  of  Newcastle  for  assistance ;  offering,  if  he 
would  march  into  Yorkshire,  they  would  join  with  him, 
and  be  entirely  commanded  by  him ;  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland willingly  offering  to  wave  any  title  to  command. 
i6»  It  was  before  remembered,  that  when  the  king  left 
York  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  as  a  person  of 
great  honour  and  interest  in  those  parts,  to  be  governor 
of  Newcastle ;  and  so  to  secure  that  port,  that  the  par- 
liament might  neither  seize  it,  nor  the  Scots  be  bribed 
by  it  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren.  Which 
commission  from  the  king  his  lordship  no  sooner  exe- 
cuted, without  the  least  hostility,  (for  that  town  received 
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him  vith  all  poaeible  acknowledgmenta  of  iiie  king's 
goodness  in  sending  him,)  but  he  was  impeached  by  the 
house  of  commons  of  high  treason.  From  his  going 
thither,  {which  was  in  August,)  till  toward  the  end  of 
November,  the  earl  spent  his  time  in  disposing  the 
people  of  Northumberland  and  the  bishopric  of  Darham 
to  the  king's  service,  and  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
matters  in  difierence;  in  the  fortifying  Newcastle  and 
the  river,  whereby  that  harbour  might  be  only  in  the 
king's  obedience ;  in  raising  a  garrison  ibr  that  place,  and 
providing  arms  for  a  farther  advance  of  the  cause.  Then 
he  provided  for  the  assistance  of  tus  friends  in  Yorkshire, 
whose  condition  grew  every  day  more  desperate.  For 
the  parliament,  finding  the  inconveniences  of  having  no 
oommander  in  chief  in  those  parts,  had  caused  their  ge- 
neralissimo, the  earl  of  Essex,  to  send  a  commission  to 
the  lord  Fairfax,  to  command  all  the  forces  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties  in  chief;  by  which,  in  less  time 
than  could  be  reasonably  imagined,  he  was  able  to  draw 
together  an  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  horse  and  foot ; 
so  that  York  must  jn^sently  have  been  swallowed  up. 
363  But  in  the  beginning  of  December  the  earl  of  New- 
castle marched  to  their  relief;  and  having  left  a  good 
garrison  in  Newcastle,  and  fixed  such  small  garrisons  in 
his  way  as  might  secure  his  communication  with  that 
port,  to  which  all  bis  ammunition  was  to  be  t»ongfat ; 
and  with  a  body  of  near  three  thousand  foot,  and  six  or 
seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  without  any  encounter 
with  the  enemy,  (though  they  had  threatened  loud,)  he 
entered  York;  having  lessened  the  enemy's  strength, 
withont  blood,  both  in  territories  and  men.  For,  as  soon 
as  he  entered  Yorkshire,  two  regiments  raised  in  Rich- 
mondshire  and  Cleveland  dissolved  of  themselves ;  having 
it  yet  in  their  choice  to  dwell  at  home,  or  to  leave  their 
houses  to  new  comers.  The  earl  being  now  master  of  the 
north  as  far  ae  York,  thought  rather  of  forming  an  army. 
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Qnd  providing  money  to  pay  it,  than  of  making  any  fiirtiier 
pn^resB  in  the  winter ;  and  therefore  sufiTered  the  lord 
Fair&x  to  enjoy  the  southern  part  of  that  large  ridi 
county,  till  the  spring,  and  his  improved  posture,  should 
enahle  him  to  advance :  yet  few  days  passed  without 
blows,  in  which  the  parliament  forces  had  usually  the 
worst. 

^64  Shortly  after  the  earl's  ooming  to  York,  general  King 
repaired  to  him,  whom  he  made  lieutenant  general  of  hia 
army;  who,  notwithstanding  ihe  unavoidable  prejudice 
of  being  a  Scotchman,  ordered  his  foot  with  great  wis- 
dom and  dexterity :  the  charge  of  the  horse  being  at 
the  same  time  committed  to  general  Goring;  who,  by 
the  qneen's  favour,  notwithstanding  all  former  failings, 
was  recommended  to  that  province,  and  quickly  applied 
lumself  to  action :  so  that,  though  the  lord  Fair&z  kept 
Selby  and  Cawood,  both  within  a  small  distance  irom 
York,  the  earl  was  absolute  master  of  the  field.  And 
now  the  north  yielding  secure  footing  for  those  who 
had  been  unreasonably  persecuted  for  their  obedience  to 
the  king,  the  queen  herself  thought  of  returning  into 
England. 

365  Her  m^esty  had  from  her  first  going  into  Holland 
dexterously  laboured  to  advance  the  king's  interest,  and 
sent  very  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Newcastle,  (thongh,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  parliament 
agents  in  those  parts,  and  the  power  of  their  ships,  too 
much  of  it  was  intercepted,)  with  some  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  good  store  of  o£Scers ;  who,  by  the 
oonnivanee  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  came  over  to  serve 
their  own  king.  And  from  this  extraordinary  care  of 
her  m^eaty's,  and  her  known  grace  and  favour  to  the 
person  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who  she  well  knew  had 
contracted  many  enemies  by  the  eminenoy  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  king,  that  army  was  by  the  parliament 
styled  the  queen's  army,  and  the  ccUholic  army,  thereby 
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to  expose  her  majesty  the  more  to  the  rude  malice  of 
the  people,  and  the  armj  to  their  prejudice;  pemuading 
them  "  that  it  consisted  of  none  but  professed  papists, 
who  intended  nothing  but  the  extirpation  of  the  pro- 
testants,  and  establishing  their  own  profeesion." 

3(i6  About  the  middle  of  February,  the  queen  took  ship- 
ping irom  Holland,  in  a  States  man  of  war,  assigned  by 
the  prince  of  Orange  with  others  for  her  convoy,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Burlington  Bay,  upon  the  ooast  of 
Yorkshire ;  where  she  had  the  patience  to  stay  on  ship- 
board at  anchor  the  space  of  two  days,  till  the  earl  had 
notice  "  to  draw  such  a  part  of  his  forces  that  way  as 
might  secure  her  landing,  and  wait  on  her  to  York;" 
which  he  no  sooner  did,  (and  he  did  it  with  all  ima- 
ginable expedition,)  but  her  majesty  came  on  shore ; 
and,  for  the  present,  was  pleased  to  reiresh  herself  in  a 
convenient  honse  upon  the  very  key,  where  all  accommo- 
dations were  made  for  her  reception  ;  there  being  many 
things  of  moment  to  be  unshipped  before  she  could  rett- 
sonably  enter  upon  her  journey  towards  York. 

36^  The  second  day  after  the  queen's  landing,  Batten, 
vice-admiral  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  (who  had  waited 
to  intercept  her  passage,)  with  four  of  the  king's  ships, 
arrived  in  Burlington  Boad ;  and,  finding  that  her  mi^esty 
was  landed,  and  that  she  lodged  upon  the  key,  bringing 
his  ships  to  the  nearest  distance,  being  very  early  in  the 
morning,  discharged  -  above  a  hundred  cannon  (whereof 
many  were  laden  with  cross-bar-shot)  for  the  space  of 
two  hours  upon  the  house  where  her  majesty  was  lodged: 
whereupon  she  was  forced  out  of  her  bed,  some  of  the 
shot  making  way  through  her  own  chamber,  and  to 
shelter  herself  under  a  bank  in  the  open  fields ;  which 
barbarous  and  treasonable  act  was  so  much  the  more 
odious,  in  that  the  parliament  never  so  fax  took  notice 
of  it  as  to  disavow  it  So  that  many  believed  it  was 
very  pleasing  to,  if  not  commanded  bv  them  ;  and  that 
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if  the  ships  had  eDcountered  at  sea  they  woald  have  left 
no  hazard  unrun  to  have  destroyed  her  majesty. 
a68  The  queen  shortly  after  removed  to  York,  and  the 
king's  afi&iis  prospered  to  that  degree,  that,  as  the  earl 
of  Newcastle  had  before  fixed  a  garrison  at  Newark  in 
Nottinghamshire,  which  kept  the  forces  of  Lincoln  from 
joining  entirely  with  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  had  with  great 
courage  beaten  off  a  formed  body  of  the  rebels  who 
attempted  it;  so  he  now  sent  Charles  Cavendish,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  a  party 
Tolant  of  horse  and  dragoons,  into  Lincolnshire ;  where, 
about  the  middle  of  March,  he  assaulted  Grantham,  a 
new  garrison  of  the  rebels;  which  he  took,  and  in  it 
above  three  hundred  prisoners,  with  all  their  officers, 
arms,  and  ammunition :  and,  about  the  same  time,  sir 
Hugh  Cholmondley,  who  had  done  very  notable  service 
to  the  parliament,  and  oftener  defeated  the  earl  of  New- 
castle's troops  (though  he  had  been  in  truth  hurried  to 
that  party  rather  by  the  engagement  of  sir  John  Hotham, 
with  whom  he  had  long  iriendsbip,  than  by  his  own  in- 
clination) than  any  officer  of  those  parts,  very  frankly 
revolted  to  his  allegiance;  and  waiting  on  her  mtyesty 
for  her  assurance  of  his  pardon,  delivered  up  the  castle 
of  Scarborough  (a  place  of  great  importance)  to  the  king ; 
the  command  and  government  whereof  was  again  by  the 
earl  committed  to  him ;  which  he  discharged  with  courage 
and  singular  fidelity.  By  this  means,  and  those  successes, 
the  lord  Fairfax  quitted  Selby,  Cawood,  and  Tadcaster, 
and  retired  to  Pomfret  and  Halifax;  whereby  the  earl 
was  upon  the  matter  possessed  of  that  whole  large 
county,  and  so  able  to  help  his  neighbours.  This  was 
the  state  of  that  part  of  the  north  which  was  under  the 
earl  of  Newcastle's  commission ;  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Shropshire  were  in  a  worse  condition ;  of  which, 
'  and  the  neighbour  counties,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
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next  place  to  say  somewhat;  and  of  thoBe  firat  which 
lay  &rthest  off. 
^  We  have  said  before,  that  when  the  king  left  Shrews- 
bury, and  marched  to  meet  the  earl  of  Essex,  (which  he 
did  at  Edge-hill,)  all  his  designs  being  to  come  to  a 
battle ;  and  the  opinion  of  most,  that  a  battle  would 
detennine  all ;  he  was  to  apply  all  the  strength  and 
forces  he  could  possibly  raise  to  the  increasing  his 
army ;  so  that  he  left  no  one  garrison  behind  him,  but 
relied  upon  the  interest  and  authority  of  the  lord  Strange^ 
(who  was,  by  the  death  of  his  lather,  now  earl  of  Derby,) 
to  suppress  all  commotions  and  insurrections  which  mi^t 
happen  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire; 
which  his  lordship  was  confident  he  should  be  able  to 
do,  and  was  then  generally  believed  to  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  those  two  counties,  and  a  more  absolute 
command  over  the  people  in  them,  than  any  subject  in 
England  had  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  that  good  county,  where  [the 
king]  had  been  so  prosperous,  (and  by  which  the  people 
were  more  engaged,)  he  intrusted  only  to  that  good 
spirit  that  then  possessed  it,  and  to  the  I^;al  authority 
of  the  sherifls  and  justices  of  the  peace.  And  it  fared 
in  those  counties  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  sit  still  was 
greater  than  of  those  who  desired  to  engage  of  either 
party;  so  that  they  were  generally  inclined  to  articles 
of  neutrality.  And  in  Cheshire,  the  active  people  of 
both  sides  came  to  those  capitulations  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  had  been  in  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  same 
declaration  (so  much  the  same,  that  there  was  no  other 
diflerence  but  alterations  of  names  and  places)  were 
absolved  from  the  observation  of  them.  And  then  sir 
William  Bruerton,  a  gentlemen  of  a  competent  fortune  in 
that  county,  and  knight  for  that  sbire  in  pariiament,  but 
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most  oonsidenfale  for  a  known  averseneH  to  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  church,  bringiag  with  him  from  London 
a  troop  of  horse  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  marched 
thither  to  protect  those  who  were  of  that  party,  and 
under  such  a  shelter  to  encourage  them  to  appear. 
37°  The  city  of  Chester  was  firm  to  the  king,  by  the 
virtue  of  the  inhabitants,  and  interest  of  the  bishop 
and  cathedral  men;  hut  especially  by  the  reputation 
and  dexterity  of  Mr.  [O.]  Bridgman,  eon  to  the  bishops 
and  a  lawyer  of  very  good  eatiiqation;  who  not  only 
informed  them  of  their  duties,  and  encouraged  them 
in  it,  but  upon  his  credit  and  estate,  both  which  were 
very  good,  supplied  them  with  whatsoeTer  was  necessary 
for  their  defence ;  so  that  they  were  not  put  to  be  honest 
and  expensiTe  together.  But  as  they  had  no  garrison 
of  soldiers,  so  they  had  no  officer  of  skill  and  experience 
to  manage  and  direct  that  courage  which  at  least  was 
willing  to  defend  their  own  walls ;  which  they  were  now 
like  to  be  put  to.  Therefore  the  king  sent  thither  sir 
Nicholas  Byron,  a  soldier  of  very  good  command,  with 
a  commisdon  to  be  colonel  general  of  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire ;  and  to  be  governor  of  Chester ;  who  being 
a  person  of  great  affiibility  and  dexterity,  as  well  as 
martial  knowledge,  gave  great  life  to  the  designs  of 
the  well  affected  there;  and,  with  the  encouragement 
of  some  gentlemen  of  North  Wales,  in  a  short  time 
raised  such  a  power  of  horse  and  foot  as  made  often 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy;  sometimes  with  notable 
advantage,  never  with  any  signal  loss ;  so  that  sir  William 
Bnierton  fortified  Nantwich,  as  the  king's  party  did 
Chester :  irom  which  garrisons,  which  contained  both 
their  forces,  tbey  contended  which  should  most  prevail 
upon,  that  is  most  subdue,  the  affections  of  the  county, 
to  declare  for  and  join  with  them.  But  the  fiur  expect- 
ation of  Cheshire  was  clouded  by  the  storms  that  u-ose 
in  Lancashire,  where  men  of  no  name  and  contemned 
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interest,  by  the  mere  credit  of  the  parliament,  and 
frenzy  of  the  people,  on  a  sudden  snatched  that  large 
and  populous  county  from  their  devotion  to  the  great 
earl  of  Derby. 
'7^  The  town  of  Manchester  had  Irom  the  beginning  (oat 
of  that  factious  humour  which  possessed  most  corpora- 
tions, and  the  pride  of  their  wealth)  opposed  the  king, 
and  declared  magisterially  for  the  parliament.  But  as 
the  major  part  of  the  county  consisted  of  papists,  of 
whose  insurrections  they  had  made  such  use  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  parliament,  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
alarm  the  people  with  dangers ;  so  it  n^s  confidently 
believed  that  there  was  not  one  man  of  ten  throughout 
that  province  who  meant  not  to  be  dutiful  and  loyal  to 
the  king ;  yet  the  restless  spirit  of  the  seditious  party 
was  so  sedulous  and  industrious,  and  every  one  of  the 
party  so  ready  to  be  engaged,  and  punctually  to  obey ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Derby  so  UDactive, 
and  through  greatness  of  mind  ap  uncomplying  with 
those  who  were  fuller  of  alacrity,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded more  vigorously  against  the  enemy,  or  through 
fear  so  confounded,  that,  instead  of  countenancing  the 
king's  party  in  Cheshire,  which  was  expected  from  him, 
the  earl  insensibly  found  Lancashire  to  be  almost  pos- 
sessed against  him ;  the  rebels  every  day  gaining  and 
fortifying  all  the  strong  towns,  and  surprising  his  troops, 
without  any  considerable  encounter.  And  yet*  so  bard 
was  the  king's  condition,  that,  though  he  knew  those 
great  misfortunes  proceeded  from  want  of  conduct  and 
of  a  vigorous  and  expert  commander,  he  thought  it  not 
safe  to  make  any  alteration,  lest  the  earl  might  be  pro- 
voked, out  of  disdain  to  have  any  superior  in  L4ancashire, 
to  manifest  how  much  he  could  do  against  him,  though 
it  appeared  he  could  do  little  for  him.  Yet  it  was  easily 
discerned  that  liis  ancient  power  there  depended  more 
upon  the  fear  than  love  of  the  people,  there  being  very 
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many,  now  in  this  time  of  liberty,  enga^ng  themselves 
against  the  king,  that  they  might  not  be  subject  to  that 
lord's  commaDds. 
"  However,  the  king  committing  Lancashire  still  to  his 
lordship's  care,  (whose  fidelity,  without  doubt,  was  blame- 
lesB,  whatever  his  skill  and  courage  was,)  he  sent  the 
lord  Capel  to  Shrewsbury,  with  a  commission  of  "  lieute- 
nant general  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Nort-h  Wales ;" 
who,  being  a  person  of  great  fortune  and  honour,  quickly 
engaged  those  parts  in  a  cheerful  association  ;  and  raised 
a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  that  gave  sir  William  Bnierton 
90  much  trouble  at  Nantwich,  that  the  garrison  at  Chester 
bad  breath  to  enlarge  its  quarters,  and  to  provide  for  its 
own  security ;  though  the  enemy  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  infesting  them,  and  gave  them  as  much  trouble  as  was 
possible.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  sir  William  Bnier- 
ton, and  the  other  gentlemen  of  that  party,  albeit  their 
education  and  course  of  life  bad  been  very  different 
from  their  present  engagements,  and  for  the  most  part 
were  very  unpromising  to  matters  of  courage,  and  there- 
fore were  too  much  contemned  enemies,  executed  their 
commands  with  notable  sobriety  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustiy,  {virtues  not  so  well  practised  in  the  king's  quar- 
ters,)  insomuch  as  the  best  soldiers  who  encountered  with 
them  had  no  cause  to  despise  them.  It  is  true,  tbey  had 
no  other  straits  and  difficulties  to  struggle  with  than 
what  proceeded  from  their  enemy;  being  always  sup- 
plied with  money  to  pay  their  soldiers,  and  with  arms 
to  arm  them ;  whereby  It  vraa  in  their  power  not  to 
grieve  and  oppress  the  people.  And  thereby  (besides 
the  spirit  of  faction  that  much  governed)  the  common 
people  were  more  devoted  to  them,  and  gave  them  all 
intelligence  of  what  might  concern  them  ;  whereas  they 
who  were  intrusted  to  govern  the  kings  atlairs  had  in- 
tolerable difficulties  to  pass  through ;  being  to  raise  men 
YOL.  n.  L  1 
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without  money,  to  ami  them  without  weapons,  (that  is, 
they  had  no  magazine  to  supply  them,)  and  to  keep 
them  together  without  pay ;  so  that  the  country  was 
both  to  feed  and  clothe  the  soldiers';  which  quickly 
inclined  them  to  remember  only  the  burden,  and  forget 
the  quarrel. 

373  And  the  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  common 
people  of  both  sides  was  so  great,  that  they  who  inclined 
to  the  parliament  left  nothing  unperformed  that  might 
advance  the  cause ;  and  were  incredibly  vigilant  and  in- 
dustrious to  cross  and  hinder  whatsoever  might  promote 
the  king's :  whra^as  they  who  wished  well  to  him  thought 
they  had  performed  their  duty  in  doing  so,  and  that  they 
had  done  enough  for  him  [in]  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  him. 

974  Though  by  this  sending  the  lord  Capel  those  counties 
of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  with  the  assistance  of  North 
Wales,  kept  those  parts  so  near  their  obedience,  that  their 
disobedience  was  not  yet  pernicious  to  the  king  in  send- 
ing assistance  to  the  earl  of  Essex  against  his  majesty  or 
to  the  lord  Fairfax  against  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  yet 
those  counties  which  lay  in  the  line  between  Oxford  and 
York  were  upon  the  matter  entirely  possessed  by  the 
enemy.  The  garrison  of  Northampton  kept  that  whole 
county  in  obedience  to  the  parliament,  save  that  from 
Banbury  the  adjacent  parishes  were  forced  to  bring  some 
contribution  thither.  In  Wu^ckshire  the  king  bad  no 
footing ;  the  caatle  of  Warwick,  the  city  of  Coventry,  and 
his  own  castle  of  Killingworth,  being  fortified  against 
him.  The  lord  Grey,  son  to  the  earl  of  Stamford,  had 
the  command  of  Lelcesterahire,  and  had  put  a  garrison 
into  Leicester.  Derbyshire,  without  any  visible  party  in 
it  for  the  king,  was  under  the  power  of  sir  John  Gell, 
who  had  fortified  Derby.  And  all  these  counties,  with 
Stafibrdshire,  were  united  in  an  association  against  the 
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king  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Brook,  who  waa 
by  the  earl  of  Essex  made  general  of  that  association ; 
a  man  cordially  disaffected  to  the  government  of  the 
chorch,  and  apon  whom  that  party  had  a  great  depend* 
ence.  This  association  received  no  other  interruption 
from  or  for  the  king  than  what  colonel  Hastings  gave ; 
vho,  being  a  younger  son  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  had 
a[^)eared  eminently  for  the  king  from  the  beginning; 
having  taifled  a  good  troop  of  horse  with  the  first,  and,  in 
&B  head  thereof,  charged  at  Edge-hill. 
37s  After  the  king  was  settled  at  Oxford,  colonel  Hastings, 
with  his  ovm  troop  of  hone  only,  and  some  loose  officers 
which  he  easily  gathered  together,  went  with  a  com- 
mission into  Leicestershire,  of  "  colonel  general  of  that 
county,"  and  fixed  himself  at  Ashby  de  la  Zoach,  the 
hoQse  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  his  &ther,  who  was 
then  living ;  which  he  presently  fortified  ;  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  by  his  interest  there,  raised  so  good  a  party 
of  horse  and  foot,  that  he  maintained  many  skirmishes 
with  the  lord  Grey:  the  kiug's  service  being  the  more 
advanced  there,  by  the  notable  animosities  between  the 
two  families  of  Huntingdon  and  Stamford  ;  between 
whom  the  county  wafl  divided  passionately  enough,  with- 
out any  other  quarrel.  And  now  the  sons  fought  the 
public  quarrel  with  their  private  spirit  and  indignation. 
But  the  king  had  the  advantage  in  his  champion,  the 
lord  Grey  being  a  young  man  of  no  eminent  parts,  and 
only  backed  with  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  par- 
liament; whereas  colonel  Hastings,  though  a  younger 
brother,  by  his  personal  reputation,  had  supported  his 
decaying  family;  and,  by  the  interest  of  his  family,  and 
the  affection  that  people  bore  to  him,  brought,  no  doubt, 
an  addition  of  power  to  the  very  cause.  Insomuch  as  he 
not  only  defended  himself  against  the  forces  of  the  par- 
liament in  Leicestershire,  but  disquieted  sir  John  Gell 
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in  Derb^hire,  and  fixed  some  convenient  garrisons  in 
Staffordshire. 

976  About  the  same  time,  some  gentlemen  of  that  connty, 
rather  well  afiected  than  well  advised,  before  they  were 
well  enough  provided  to  go  through  their  work,  seized 
[on]  the  Close  in  Lichfield  for  the  king;  a  place  natu- 
rally strong,  and  defended  with  a  moat,  and  a  very  high 
and  thick  wall ;  which  in  the  iniancy  of  the  war  was 
thought  a  good  fortification.  To  suppress  this  growing 
force  within  the  limits  of  his  association  the  lord  Brook 
advanced  with  a  formed  body  of  horse,  foot,  and  cannon ; 
part  drawn  irom  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  aad  the  rest 
out  of  the  garrisons  of  Coventry  and  Warwick ;  and, 
without  any  resistance,  entered  the  city  of  Lichfield ; 
which,  being  unfortified,  was  open  to  all  comers.  The 
number  in  the  Close  was  not  great,  nor  their  provisions 
such  as  should  have  been,  and  very  well  might  have 
been,  made ;  so  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  speedily 
master  of  it ;  sir  John  Gell  having  brought  up  a  good 
addition  of  strength  to  him  from  Derby.  He  was  so  far 
from  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  besieged,  that 
himself  lodged  in  a  house  within  musket^hot  of  the 
Close ;  where,  the  very  day  he  meant  to  assault  it,  sit- 
ting in  his  chamber,  and  the  window  open,  he  was,  from 
the  wall  of  the  Close,  by  a  common  soldier,  shot  with  a 
musket  in  the  eye ;  of  which  he  instantly  died  without 
speaking  a  word. 

377  There  were  many  discourses  and  observations  upon  his 
death,  that  it  should  be  upon  St  Chad's  day,  (being  the 
second  day  of  March,)  by  whose  name,  [he]  being  a 
bishop  shortly  after  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in 
this  island,  that  church  had  been  anciently  called.  And 
it  was  reiwrted,  that  in  bis  prayer  that  very  morning, 
(for  be  used  to  pray  publicly,  though  his  chaplain  were 
in  the  presence,)  he  wished,  "  that,  if  the  cause  he  were 
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in  were  not  right  and  juBt,  he  might  be  presently  cut 
off."  They  who  were  acquainted  with  him  believed  him 
to  be  well  natured  and  just;  and  rather  seduced  and 
corrupted  in  his  understanding,  than  perverse  and  mali- 
cious. Whether  his  passions  or  conscience  swayed  him, 
he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  could  have  been 
with  most  difficulty  reconciled  to  the  government  of 
the  church  or  state  :  and  therefore  his  death  was  looked 
upon  as  no  ill  omen  to  peace,  and  was  exceedingly 
lamented  by  tliat  party ;  which  had  scarce  a  more  abso- 
lute confidence  in  any  man  than  in  him.  However,  it 
brought  not  that  relief  to  the  besieged  in  the  Close 
as  was  believed  it  would ;  for  the  same  forces,  under 
sir  John  Gall,  proceeded  so  vigorously  in  the  work,  and 
they  within  so  fointly  or  unskilfully,  that  without  any  of 
that  distress  which  men  thought  it  might  bear,  and  which 
it  did,  within  a  short  time  after,  bear  against  the  king,  the 
place  was  jietded  without  other  conditions  than  of  quar- 
ter ;  by  which  many  persons  became  prisoners,  of  too  good 
quality  to  have  their  names  remembered. 
378  By  this  prize,  the  spirits  of  that  party  were  much  ex- 
alted, and  the  king's  party  in  those  parts  as  much  cast 
down.  Yet  some  gentlemen  betook  themselves  to  the 
town  of  Stafford,  and  having  too  much  declared  for  the 
king,  when  they  thought  Lichfield  would  have  been  of 
strength  to  secure  them,  to  hope  to  live  unhurt  at  their 
houses,  resolved  to  defend  that  place ;  against  which  the 
triumphant  Gell  drew  his  late  fleshed  troops.  But  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  {who  intended  the  relief  of  Lich- 
field, if  they  had  had  any  patience  to  expect  it,)  with  a 
strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  from  his  garrison  of 
Banbury,  came  seasonably  to  their  succour,  and  put  him- 
self into  the  town ;  and  the  same  night  beat  up  a  quarter 
of  the  enemy's,  in  which  he  killed  and  took  above  one 
hundred  of  their  horse.  Sir  John  Gell  retired  so  far  as 
to  meet  with  sir  William  Bruerton,  who,  from  Nantwicli, 
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ms  coming  to  join  with  him  for  the  subduing  of  StoSbrd  ; 
and,  having  done  that,  Teeolved  to  march  in  a  body  far 
the  clearing  the  other  counties.  When  they  were  joined, 
being  near  three  thousand  foot  and  horse,  with  a  good 
train  of  ai^illery,  they  moved  bock  towards  Stafford, 
imagining  the  earl  of  Northampton  would  meet  them 
without  the  waits :  and  it  so  fell  out ;  for  the  earl  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  rebels  were  drawing  towwds  the 
town,  but  he  drew  out  his  party  to  encounter  them ; 
imagining  it  could  be  only  Gell,  whose  numbers  he  un- 
derstood, and  whose  courage  he  much  undervalued. 

979  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  about  the  middle  of  March,  when, 
in  the  afternoon,  he  marched  out  of  Stafford ;  his  party 
consisting  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  some  few  foot,  the 
whole  number  being  under  one  thousand,  uid  found  the 
enemy  in  very  good  order,  expecting  them  upon  a  plain 
called  Hopton-Heath,  some  two  miles  from  Stafford. 
Though  the  number  was  more  than  double  to  the  earl'^ 
yet  the  heath  seeming  very  fair,  the  breadth  of  it  being 
more  than  musket-shot  from  enclosure  on  each  side,  and 
the  number  of  his  horse  being  at  least  equal  to  the  other, 
he  resolved  to  charge  them ;  and  accordingly  did,  with  so 
good  Bucoess,  that  he  totally  routed  that  part  of  their 
horse ;  and,  rallying  again  his  men,  he  charged  the  other 
part  of  their  horse,  which  stood  more  in  shelter  of  their 
foot ;  and  so  totally  routed  and  dispersed  them,  that  the 
enemy  had  scarce  a  horse  left  upon  f^e  field ;  and  took 
likewise  from  them  eight  pieces  of  cannon. 

aSo  In  this  second  charge,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  being 
engaged  on  the  execution,  very  ne^  or  amongst  their 
foot,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  So  that  his  own 
horse  (according  to  their  unhappy  practice)  with  too  much 
fury  pursuing  the  chase,  he  was  left  encompassed  by  his 
enemy,  so  that  what  his  behaviour  was  afterwards,  and 
their  carriage  towards  him,  can  be  known  only  by  the 
testimony  of  the  rebels;  who  confessed,  that,  after  he 
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was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with  hie  own  hand  the  colonel 
of  foot  who  made  fint  haste  to  him ;  and  that,  after  his 
headpiece  was  stricken  off  with  the  bu1>«nd  of  a  musket, 
they  offered  him  quarter;  which,  they  say,  he  refused; 
answering,  "  that  he  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  such 
base  rogues  and  rebels  as  they  were."  After  which,  he 
was  slain  by  a  blow  with  a  halbert  on  the  hinder  part  of 
his  head,  receiving  at  the  same  time  another  deep  wound 
in  his  face. 

381  All  this  time  the  enemy's  fbot  stood,  which  (after  their 
horse  were  dispersed)  sir  Thomas  Byron,  who  commanded 
the  prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  a  gentleman  of  great 
courage  and  of  very  good  conduct,  charged  with  good 
execution.  But  the  night  came  on  apace,  and  the  field, 
which  they  thought  so  fair,  was  found  full  of  coal-pits 
and  holes  dangerous  for  ^eir  horse ;  so  that  they  thought 
fit  to  forbear  &rther  action  till  they  might  have  the 
morning's  light,  and  stood  all  that  night  in  the  field. 
When  the  morning  appeared,  there  was  no  enemy  to  be 
seen.  For  as  soon  as  the  fight  ended,  and  the  night 
drew  on,  tliat  they  were  unperceived,  they  had  left  the 
field,  in  hope  that  their  scattered  horse  would  find  them 
in  quarters  more  remote  from  the  danger.  But  the  victo- 
rious party  was  so  harassed  with  duty,  and  tired  with  the 
fight,  so  cast  down  with  the  loss  of  their  general,  and  so 
destitute  of  officers  to  direct  and  command  what  was  to 
be  next  done,  (for  the  lord  Compton,  the  earl's  eldest  son, 
had  received  a  shot  in  the  leg ;  sir  Thomas  Byron  a  shot 
in  the  thigh,  whereby  they  were  not  able  to  keep  the 
field ;  and  many  other  officera  hurt,)  that  they  retired 
to  refresh  thenuelves  at  Stafford,  after  they  had  taken 
the  spoil  of  the  field  and  buried  their  dead. 

381  In  this  fight,  which  was  sharp  and  short,  there  were 
killed  and  taken  prisoners  of  the  parliament  party  above 
two  hundred,  and  more  than  that  number  wounded. 
For  the  horee    charging  among  their  foot,  more  were 
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hart  than  killed.  Eight  pieces  of  their  cannon  and  moBt 
of  their  ammunition  was  likeTriee  taken.  Of  the  earl's 
party  were  slain  but  twenty-five,  whereof  there  were 
two  captains,  some  inferior  officers,  and  the  rest  oommon 
men ;  but  there  were  as  many  hurt,  and  those  of  the 
chief  officers.  They  who  had  alt  the  ensigns  of  victory 
bat  their  general,  thought  themselves  undone ;  whilst  the 
other  side,  who  had  escaped  in  the  night,  and  made  a 
hard  shift  to  carry  his  dead  body  with  them,  hardly  be- 
lieved they  were  losers : 

Et,  velut  squall  bellatum  lorte  faiieet, 
Componit  cum  clqsse  vinim 

3B3  The  truth  is,  a  greater  victory  had  beea  an  unequal 
recompense  for  a  less  loss.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
courage,  honour,  and  fidelity,  and  not  well  known  till  his 
evening ;  having,  in  the  ease  and  plenty  and  laxary  of 
that  too  happy  time,  indulged  to  himself  with  that  license 
which  was  then  thought  necessary  to  great  fortunes :  but 
from  the  beginning  of  these  distractions,  as  if  he  had 
been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy,  he  never  proceeded 
with  a  lukewarm  temper.  Before  the  standard  was  set 
up,  he  appeared  in  Warwickshire  against  the  lord  Brook, 
and  as  much  upon  his  own  reputation  as  the  Justice  of 
the  cause,  which  vras  not  so  well  then  understood,  dis- 
countenanced, and  drove  him  out  of  that  county.  After- 
wards [he]  took  the  ordnance  from  Banbury  castle,  and 
brought  them  to  the  king.  As  soon  as  an  army  was  to 
be  raised,  he  levied,  with  the  first,  upon  liis  own  charge, 
a  troop  of  horse  and  a  re^^ment  of  foot,  and  (not  like 
[some]  other  men,  who  warily  distributed  their  &mily 
to  both  sides,  one  son  to  serve  the  king,  whilst  the  father 
or  another  son  engaged  as  far  for  the  parliament)  entirely 
dedicated  all  his  children  to  the  quarrel;  having  four 
sons  officers  under  him,  whereof  three  charged  that  day 
in  the  field :  and,  from  the  time  he  submitted  himself  to 
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the  profession  of  a  soldier,  no  man  more  punctual  upon 
command,  no  man  more  diligent  and  vigilant  in  duty. 
All  distresses  he  bore  like  a  common  man,  and  all  wants 
and  hardnesses,  as  if  he  had  never  known  plenty  or  ease ; 
most  prodigal  of  his  person  t«  danger ;  and  would  often 
say,  "  that  if  he  outlived  these  wars,  he  was  certain  never 
to  have  so  noble  a  death."  So  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  if,  upon  such  a  stroke,  the  body  that  felt  it 
thought  it  had  lost  more  than  a  limb. 

384  As  soon  as  it  was  known  where  the  enemy  rested  after 
their  retreat,  the  young  earl  of  Northampton  sent  a 
trumpet  to  sir  John  Gell  to  desire  the  body  of  his  fether, 
that  he  might  give  it  such  decent  burial  as  became  him. 
Gell  and  Bruerton  jointly  by  letter  demanded,  in  ex- 
change for  the  dead  body,  all  their  ammunition,  prisoners, 
and  cannon  they  had  lost  at  the  battle ;  which  demands 
being  so  unreasonable,  and  against  the  law  of  arms,  the 
earl  sent  again  to  them,  to  desire,  that  if  they  would  not 
return  the  corpse,  that  his  suigeon  might  have  leave 
to  embalm  it,  whereby  it  might  be  preserved  to  receive 
those  rites  when  they  should  be  willing  to  gratify  him, 
which,  he  presumed,  upon  more  dispassionate  thoughts, 
they  would  he.  Their  answer  to  this  was  as  unreasonable 
as  the  other ;  that  they  would  neither  send  the  body 
nor  permit  his  surgeons  to  come  to  embalm  it ;  presum- 
ing, it  is  probable,  that  the  piety  of  the  son  would  have 
prevailed  to  have  their  unheard  of  propositions  com- 
plied with. 

385  And  BO  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  these  parts,  and 
visit  the  principality  of  Wales;  of  which  hitherto  very 
little  hath  been  said ;  and  from  the  affection  whereof 
the  king  had  from  the  beginning  a  very  great  benefit ; 
it  having  supplied  him  with  three  or  four  good  regiments 
of  foot,  in  which  many  of  their  gentry  were  engaged, 
before  the  battle  of  Edge-hill. 

386  It  hath  been  before  remembered,  that  the  marquis  of 
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Hertford  drew  with  him  out  of  Wales,  and  brought  to 
Oxford,  about  ChristmaB,  near  two  thousand  men ;  leaving 
Wales  guarded  only  witb  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants.  After  that,  North  Wales  lying 
most  convenient  to  back  Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  which 
places,  whilst  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  field,  received 
their  chief  supplies  of  men  and  provisitms  from  thence ; 
the  king  always  put  it  under  the  government  of  those 
to  whom  he  committed  those  parts.  South  Wales,  which 
is  much  the  larger  and  richer  part  of  that  dominion,  he 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  lord  Herbert,  eldest 
Hon  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester;  whom  he  made  his 
lieutenant  general,  adding  Monmouthshire  to  his  com- 
ml»ion. 
987  There  were,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  great  objections 
against  committing  that  employment  to  that  noble  lord, 
whose  person  many  men  loved,  and  very  few  hated. 
First,  he  had  no  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  martial 
profession ;  then  his  religion,  being  of  that  sort  of  ca- 
tholics the  people  rendered  odious,  by  accusing  it  to  be 
most  jesuited,  men  apprehended  would  not  only  produce 
a  greater  brand  upon  the  king  of  laTouring  papists  and 
popery  than  he  had  been  yet  reproached  with  ;  (for, 
though  he  had  some  papists  entertained  in  his  armies, 
yet  all  men  trusted  by  bim  in  superior  commands  were 
men  of  unblemished  integrity  in  the  protestant  religion ; 
and  in  all  his  armies  he  had  but  one  general  officer  of 
the  contrary  religion,  sir  Arthur  Aston,  whom  the  prists 
notwithstanding  would  not  acknowledge  for  a  papist;) 
this  gave  opportunity  and  excuse  to  many  persons  of 
quality,  and  great  interest  in  those  counties,  (betwerai 
whom  and  that  lord's  family  there  had  been  perpetual 
feuds  and  animosities,)  to  lessen  their  zeal  to  the  king's 
cause  out  of  jealousy  of  the  other's  religion ;  and  those 
contestations  had  been  lately  improved  with  some  sharp- 
ness by  the  lord  Herbert's  carriage  towards  the  lord 
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niarquis  [of)  Hertford  duriog  the  time  of  hie  refddenoe 
there;  when,  out  of  vanity  to  magnify  his  own  power, 
he  had  not  shewed  that  due  regard  to  that  of  the  other 
which  he  should  have  bad.  And  no  doubt,  if  he  had 
been  of  that  mind,  it  would  much  more  have  advanced 
the  king's  service,  if  he  would  have  contributed  his  fiill 
asaistance  to  another,  who  more  popularly  might  have 
borne  the  title  of  such  a  command. 
a88  But,  on  the  other  aide,  the  necessity  of  dispoelng  those 
parta,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
command  of  some  person  of  honour  and  interest,  was 
very  visible  ;  and  the  expedition  in  doiug  it  was  as  peual 
and  necessary ;  the  parliament  being  possessed  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  and  so  having  such  an  influence  upon 
the  tnide  and  livelihood  of  that  people  by  their  absolute 
command  of  the  Severn,  that,  except  there  were  ex^a- 
ordinary  care  of  keeping  them,  they  would  be  quickly 
lost.  Besides  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  dis- 
course in  the  houses  of  sending  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
thither,  whose  estate  was  very  great  in  those  parts,  and 
his  reputation  equal.  Then  the  parliament  had  already 
such  a  footing  in  Pembrokeshire,  that  many  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  had  declared  for  them ;  and  the 
harbour  of  Milford-Haven  gave  their  fleet  opportunity 
to  give  them  all  supplies  and  relief  This  being  the 
state  of  those  parta,  the  lord  Herbert  not  only  offered, 
bat  desired  to  receive  that  command;  and  engaged 
himself,  not  only  to  secure  it  from  the  opposition  and 
malignity  of  the  other  party,  but,  before  the  spring, 
to  raise  such  a  strength  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  provide 
such  an  equipage  to  march  with,  that  might  reduce 
Gloucester,  and  be  then  added  to  the  king's  army,  when 
he  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field;  and  all  this  so 
much  at  his  own  charge,  (for  bis  father,  who  was  well 
able,  would  furnish  money,  as  was  pretended,  upon  the 
king's  promise  to  repay  him  when  he  should  be  restored 
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to  his  own,)  that  he  would  receive  no  part  of  the  king's 
revenae,  or  of  such  money  as  he  could  be  able  to  draw 
for  the  supply  of  his  own  more  immediate  occasions. 
989  This  was  a  very  great  offer,  and  such  as  no  man 
else  could  so  reasonably  make.  For  the  marquis  of 
Worcester  was  generally  reputed  the  greatest  monied 
man  of  the  kingdom ;  and  probably  might  not  think  it 
an  unthrifty  thing,  rather  to  disburse  it  for  the  king, 
who  might  be  able  to  repay  it,  than  to  have  it  taken 
from  him  by  the  other  party;  which  would  be  hardly 
questionable  if  they  prevailed.  The  lord  Herbert  him- 
self was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  affection  and 
reverence  to  the  person  of  the  king,  and  one  who,  he 
was  sure,  would  neither  deceive  nor  betray  bim.  For 
his  religion,  it  might  work  upon  himself,  but  could  not 
disquiet  other  men.  For  thou^  he  were  a  papist,  he 
was  never  like  to  make  others  so ;  and  his  reputation 
and  interest  was  very  great  with  many  gentlemen  of 
those  counties,  who  were  not  at  alt  friends  to  his  reli- 
gion. It  was  not  possible  to  employ  any  person  of 
interest  and  power  in  those  parts,  {and  there  were  many 
objections,  from  the  nature  and  manners  of  that  people, 
against  a  mere  stranger,)  against  whom  there  would  not 
be  some  faction  and  animosity;  for  the  emulations  and 
dissensiouB  between  families  was  general  and  notorious; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  best  to  choose  such  a  one 
who  was  like  to  have  a  greater  Action  for  him  than 
against  him.  And  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  old 
grudges  and  prejudice[B,]  which  bad  been  rather  against 
the  house  of  Worcester  and  the  popish  religion  pro- 
fessed there  than  agiunst  the  person  of  this  lord,  would 
have  been  composed  and  declined  by  his  finir  and  gentle 
carriage  towards  all  men,  (as  in  truth  he  was  of  a  civil 
and  obliging  nature,)  and  by  the  public-heartedness  of 
those,  who,  for  the  cause,  and  conscience  sake,  would, 
it  was  hoped,  sacrifice  all  trivial  and  private  contentions 
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to  a  union  that  must  vindicate  the  religion,  honour,  and 
justice  of  the  kingdom. 

990  Upon  these  reasons  and  these  presumptions,  the  king 
granted  such  a  commission  as  is  before  mentioned  to 
the  lord  Herbert;  who,  with  more  expedition  than  was 
expected  by  [many],  or  by  others  believed  possible, 
raised  a  body  of  above  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  near 
five  hundred  horse,  very  well  and  sufficiently  armed ; 
which  increased  the  merit  of  the  service. 

191  The  horse  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
the  lord  John  Somerset,  a  maiden  soldier  too ;  and  the 
foot  under  colonel  Lawly,  whom  he  made  his  major 
general,  a  bold  and  a  sprightly  officer.  About  the 
middle  of  February  he  marched  towards  Gloucester, 
with  an  ill  omen  at  his  setting  out;  for  a  rabble  of 
country  people  being  got  together,  without  order  or 
officer  of  name,  barricadoed  a  little  village  in  the  forest 
of  Deane  called  Cover,  (through  which  he  was  to  pa^s,) 
and  refused  to  give  him  entrance ;  and  out  of  a  window 
killed  colonel  Lawly  and  two  officers  more,  without 
hurting  a  common  soldier;  whereby  that  body  was  de- 
stitute of  any  person  of  experience  to  command  them. 
However,  the  lord  Herbert,  who  was  himself  seldom 
with  his  forces,  shortly  after  placed  colonel  Brett  in 
tiiat  command ;  who,  without  any  skirmish  of  import- 
ance, marched  through  the  forest  of  Deane,  and  fixed 
a  quarter  which  contained  his  whole  body  at  the  Vine- 
yard, the  bishop  of  Gloucester's  palace,  within  less  than 
half  a  mile  of  Gloucester.  And  by  that  means,  there 
being  only  a  long  bridge  over  the  Severn  by  which 
men  could  come  out  or  go  in  to  Gloucester,  he  fully 
blocked  up  the  town  on  that  side,  expecting  that  prince 
Maurice  irom  Cirencester  should  take  equal  care  to 
distress  it  on  the  other ;  which  he  did  to  a  good  degree. 

apa  But  sir  William  Waller,  with  a  light  party  of  horse 
and    dragoons,    near   two   thousand,    from    the    carl    of 
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Essex's  anny,  had  made  a  quick  march  through  Wilt- 
shire, (after  his  taking  of  Chichester,)  and  taking  with 
little  loss  and  trouble  a  small  garrison  of  the  king's, 
consisting  of  about  six  or  seven  aoore,  at  Malmsbuiy, 
before  it  was  fortified  or  provided,  made  a  &oe  of 
looking  toward^  Cirencester;  where  when  he  found  he 
was  expected,  bj  a  sudden  night  march.  In  which  he 
was  very  dexterous  and  successful,  he  posted  to  the 
river  of  Severn,  six  miles  west  of  Gloacester,  from 
whence  he  had  appointed  many  fiat  boats  to  meet  hlra ; 
and  in  them,  In  the  light  day,  the  guard  of  the  river 
being  either  treacherously  or  sottisbly  neglected  by  the 
lord  Herbert's  forces,  transported  his -whole  body,  which, 
upon  the  advantage  of  that  pass,  might  have  been  re- 
sisted by  a  hundred  men.  Hereupon  the  constematioQ 
was  so  great  amongst  the  new  Welsh  soldiers,  very  fow 
of  their  officers  having  ever  seen  an  enemy,  that  though 
their  works  were  too  good  to  be  entered  by  horse  and 
dragoons;  though  the  avenues  were  but  narrow,  in  all 
which  they  had  cannon  planted,  and  their  numbers  very 
near  if  not  fully  equal  to  the  enemy ;  upon  the  advance 
of  sir  William  Waller  upon  them,  without  ^ving  or 
receiving  blow,  they  fairly  sent  out  to  treat,  and  as 
kindly  delivered  up  themselves  and  their  arms  upon 
the  single  grant  of  quarter;  a  submission  so  like  a 
stratagem,  that  the  enemy  could  hardly  trust  it  Yet, 
in  the  end,  they  made  a  shift  to  put  near  thirteen 
hundred  foot  and  three  troops  of  horse  prisoners  into 
Gloucester,  the  lord  Herbert  himself  being  at  that  time 
at  Oxford,  and  the  lord  John  Somerset  with  three  or 
four  troops  at  a  safe  distance  irom  the  rest 
A93  This  was  the  end  of  that  mushroom-army,  whii^  grew 
up  and  perished  so  soon,  that  the  loss  of  it  was  scarce 
apprehended  at  Oxford,  because  the  strength,  or  rather 
the  number,  was  not  understood.  But  if  the  money 
which  was  laid  out  in  the  raising,  arming,  and  paying 
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that  body  of  men,  which  never  advanced  the  king'e 
service  in  the  least  degree,  had  been  brought  into  the 
king's  receipt  at  Oxford  to  have  been  employed  to 
the  most  advantage,  I  am  persuaded  the  war  might 
have  been  ended  the  next  summer.  For  I  have  heard 
the  lord  Herbert  say,  that  those  preparations,  and  the 
other,  which  by  that  defeat  were  rendered  useless,  cost 
above  threescore  thousand  pounds ;  whereof  though 
much  came  &om  the  marquis's  coffers,  yet,  no  doubt, 
the  general  contributioD[s]  from  the  catholics  made  a 
good  part ;  and  very  considerable  sums  were  received 
by  him  of  the  king's  revenue  upon  wardships,  and  other 
wajrs :  for  it  was  a  common  practice  in  those  times  for 
men  to  get  into  employments  upon  promises  that  they 
would  not  do  this  or  that,  without  wliich  nobody  else 
would  undertake  that  service;  and  being  upon  those 
terms  received  into  it,  they  immediately  did  the  other, 
because  no  other  man  could  do  the  service  without  It. 
M  The  fame  of  this  prodigious  victory  so  subdued  all 
those  parts,  that  sir  William  Waller,  vrith  the  same  spirit 
of  celerity,  and  attended  by  the  same  success,  flew  to 
Hereford;  and,  being  a  walled  town,  and  replenished 
with  a  garrison,  had  that  likewise^  delivered  to  him  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  other  was ;  and  irom  thence  (being 
with  more  confidence  refused  to  be  admitted  into  Wor- 
cester than  he  thought  reasonable  to  require  it)  passed 
to  Tewkesbury ;  which  he  likewise  surprised,  being  newly 
garrisoned ;  his  motion  being  so  quick,  that  though 
prince  Maurice  attended  him  with  all  possible  diligence, 
he  could  never  fiirther  engage  him  than  in  light  skir< 
mishes;  and,  having  taken  this  progress,  returned  safe 
to  Gloucester ;  and  firom  thence  to  the  earl  of  Essex's 
army ;  having  made  no  other  use  of  his  conquests  than 
the  dishonouring  so  many  places  which  had  so  quietly 
yielded  to  him ;  into  which  {for  he  fixed  no  one  garrison) 
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the  king's  forces  immediately  entered  again.  So  that 
his  m^'eBtj's  quartera  continued  the  same  they  were, 
harassed  only,  and  discountenanced,  nothing  straitened 
hj  this  incursion ;  and  the  lord  Herbert  again  intended 
new  levies. 

>9B  Having  now,  with  as  much  clearness  aa  I  could,  re- 
membered the  true  state  of  the  Icing's  affiiirs  and  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of  this  year  1642, 
witli  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  sixth  book,  I  shall, 
before  Z  return  to  Oxford,  to  conclude  the  year,  briefly 
call  to  remembrance  the  disconsolate  state  of  Ireland ; 
of  which,  advantage  was  always  taken  against  the  king, 
to  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  as  if  he  countenanced, 
at  least  not  sufficiently  abhorred,  that  wicked  and  un- 
natural rebellion.  And  this  imputation  was  with  so  great 
art  insinuated,  that  it  got  credit  with  many ;  insomuch 
as  Z  have  heard  some  who  could  make  no  other  excuse 
for  adhering  to  the  parliament,  than,  that  they  were  per- 
suaded that  the  king  fevoured  those  rebels ;  which,  they 
said,  could  not  be  without  some  design  upon  the  religion, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  of  England.  Whereas  I  can  aver 
truly,  upon  as  good  grounds  as  ever  any  man  spoke  the 
heart  of  another,  that  the  king  always  looked  upon  it  as 
the  most  groundless,  bloody,  and  wicked  rebellion  that 
ever  possessed  the  spirits  of  that  people ;  and  was  not 
more  grieved  at  any  one  circumstance  of  the  domestic 
distraction,  than  as  it  hindered  him  from  chastising  and 
taking  vengeance  upon  the  other :  which  from  his  soul 
he  desired. 

396  But  in  this  discourse  of  Ireland,  it  cannot  he  ima- 
gined, neither  do  I  intend  to  mention  [all]  the  memorable 
actions,  (in  which  were  as  great  instances  of  God's  own 
detestation  of  those  inhuman  rebels,  by  the  signal  victories 
he  gave  against  them,)  or  other  transactions  within  that 
kingdom  ;  but  shall  remember  no  more  of  that  business, 
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than  had  immediate  reference  to  and  dependence  on 
the  difference  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of 
parliament. 
S97  It  is  said  before,  that  when  the  first  visible  rupture 
was  declared  between  them,  which  was  in  the  business 
of  Hnll,  (which  the  king  understood  to  be  a  direct  levy- 
ing of  war  against  him,)  in  the  protestation  made  by  his 
majesty,  that  he  would  no  farther  treat  or  concur  with 
them  in  any  acts  proposed  by  them,  till  he  first  received 
reparation  or  satisfaction  in  that  particular;  he  always 
excepted  what  should  any  way  concern  Ireland:  in 
which  he  offered  to  consent  to  whatsoever  might  reason- 
ably conduce  to  the  reducing  those  rebels ;  and  did,  after 
that,  concur  in  some  propositions  of  that  nature.  Yet 
it  Is  certain  that,  from  that  time,  the  two  houses  were  so 
busy  in  preparing  the  war  for  England,  that  they  did 
rery  little  advance  the  war  of  Ireland;  save  only  by 
some  small  supplies  of  money  and  provisions.  The  king 
objected  to  them  **  the  employing  the  monies  raised  by 
acts  of  parliament  for  the  preservation  and  reduction  of 
Ireland,  with  a  special  clause  that  the  same  should  not 
be  diverted  to  any  other  use  whatsoever,  in  the  support- 
ing the  unnatural  war  and  rebellion  against  his  mi^'esty ; 
particularly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  one  time ; 
and  that  many  soldiers  nused  under  pretence  of  being 
sent  into  Ireland,  were,  contrary  to  their  expectation  and 
engagement,  forced  to  serve  imder  the  earl  of  Essex 
agsinst  the  king;"  of  which  he  named  sir  Faithful 
Fortescue's  regiment  of  horse,  and  the  lord  Wharton's 
and  the  lord  Kerry's  regiments  of  foot. 
398  To  this  they  answered, "  that  albeit  they  had,  upon  the 
uigent  occasions  of  this  kingdom,  sometimes  made  use 
of  the  monies  raised  and  collected  for  Ireland,  yet  that 
they  had  in  due  time  repaid  it,  and  that  the  other  aflnire 
had  never  suffered  by  the  loan :  and  for  the  men,  that  it 
proceeded  irom  his  majesty's  own  default ;  for  after  they 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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bad  raised  them,  with  a  serioua  intention  to  send  them 
into  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Wharton, 
the  king  refused  to  grant  a  commission  to  him  to  trans- 
port them,  and  so  they  had  been  compelled  to  use  them 
in  their  own  serrice  here." 
>99  The  king  replied,  "  that  it  appeared  they  bad  diverted 
that  money  to  other  uses  than  those  for  which  it  was 
provided;  which  was  manifestly  unlawful;  and  that  it 
did  not  appear  they  had  again  reimbursed  it,  because 
very  little  supply  was  sent  thither,  and  very  much 
wanted :  and  for  the  soldiers,  that  they  first  levied  them 
without  bis  majesty's  leave;  which  they  had  always 
before  asked  for  their  other  levies;  and  being  levied, 
they  dedred  a  commission  for  the  lord  Wharton  to 
command  them  absolutely,  without  any  dependence  upon 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  which  had  been  never 
beard  of,  and  which  bis  majesty  refused ;  but  ofl^rod 
such  a  commission  as  was  granted  to  other  men." 

300  On  the  other  hand,  they  objected  to  the  king,  **  the 
seizing  some  cart-horses  at  Chester,  provided  for  tii» 
train  of  artillery  for  Ireland ;  that  his  forces  had  taken 
many  clothes  and  provisions  on  the  road,  which  were 
going  to  Chester  to  be  transported  tbither  for  the  relief 
of  the  soldiers;  and  that  be  entertsJned  and  coante- 
nanced  men  in  his  court  which  were  favourers  (xt  actors 
ID  that  rebellion;"  naming  the  lord  viscount  C(ffiteloe 
and  the  lord  Taflfe,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  those 
who'were  well  a^cted,  and  as  great  encouragement  to 
the  rebels  there. 

301  To  the  first,  the  king  confessed, "  be  found  about  six 
score  horses  at  Chester,  which  had  -long  lain  there ;  and, 
at  his  remove  from  Nottingham,  knowing  the  other  horse 
and  men  raised  for  Ireland  were  then  marching  with  the 
earl  of  Essex  agaigst  him,  he  knew  not  but  these  likewise 
might  be  so  employed,  and  therefore  in  his  own  necessity 
took  them  for  his  own  draughts.   For  the  clothes  which 
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had  been  taken  by  Us  soldiets,  that  it  |>roceeded  by  the 
de&ult  of  the  parliament ;  who,  after  the  war  was  begun, 
had  Bent  those  carriagee  throogh  his  quarters  without 
sending  to  hia  majesty  for  a  safe  conduct,  or  ^ving  any 
notice  to  him  of  it,  till  after  they  were  taken :  that  it  was 
within  two  miles  of  CoTentrj  (which  was  then  in  rebellion) 
that  those  clothes  were  taken ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  they  were  designed  for  Ireland,  his  majesty  had  used 
the  best  means  he  could  to  recover  them ;  but  that  the 
soldiers,  who  were  almost  naked,  had  divided  them  for 
their  own  supplies ;  and  his  majesty  offered  to  g^ve  a  safe 
conduct  at  all  times  for  whatsoever  should  be  designed 
for  Ireland." 
03  The  occasion  of  the  other  reproach,  for  countenancing 
persona  who  adhered  to  the  rebels,  was  this.  The  lords 
Dillon  (viscount  Gosteloe)  and  Taffe  had,  four  months 
before,  passed  ont  of  Ireland  into  England,  having  never 
been  in  consent;  with  the  rebels,  but  so  much  trusted  by 
them,  that  they  desired,  by  their  hands,  to  address  a 
petition  to  the  king;  humble  enough,  desiring  only  to  be 
heard,  and  offering  to  submit  to  his  majesty's  single  judg- 
ment. With  this  petition,  and  all  other  instructioas,  as 
they  pretended,  these  lords  acquainted  the  lords  justices 
and  council  of  Ireland ;  who  were  bo  well  satisfied  with 
the  persons  employed,  that  they  granted  their  safe  pass, 
and  sent  letters  by  them  of  testimony.  They  were  no 
sooner  landed  in  England,  but  they  were  apprehended, 
and  sent  prisoners  to  the  parliament,  and  by  them  com- 
mitted with  all  strictness,  as  agents  employed  by  the 
rebels  of  Ireland  to  the  king ;  and  that  circumstance  en- 
forced and  spread  among  the  people  with  all  licentious 
glosses  against  the  king;  who  for  that  reason  took  no 
notice  of  their  restraint,  though  from  his  ministers  he 
received  advertisement  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  business. 
After  some  time  was  spent  in  close  imprisonment,  these' 
lords,  by  petition,  and  all  other  addresses  they  could 
M  m  S 
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make,  pressed  to  be  brought  to  any  kind  of  examination 
and  trial ;  of  which  they  found  no  other  benefit,  than 
that,  upon  this  importunity,  their  imprisonment  was  less 
close ;  and  by  degrees,  under  a  formal  restraint,  (which, 
though  more  pleasant,  was  not  less  costly,)  had  the  liberty 
of  London,  and  fiY>m  thence,  after  four  months^  restraint, 
without  being  formally  charged  with  any  crime,  or 
brought  to  any  trial,  which  they  often  desired,  they 
escaped,  and  came  to  York ;  whither  a  messenger  from 
the  house  of  commons  followed  them,  and  demanded 
them  as  prisoners. 
303  Many  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  have  been 
delivered  back ;  foreseeing  that  the  parliament  would 
press  the  scandal  of  sheltering  them  much  to  the  king's 
disadvantage  ;  and  any  imputations  of  countenancing  the 
rebels  of  IreUuid  found  more  credit,  and  made  deeper 
impression  with  the  people,  than  any  other  discourses  of 
protecting  malignants  and  delinquents.  On  the  other 
side,  it  ^as  thought  unreasonable  to  remit  men  to  an 
imprisonment,  which  appeared  to  have  been  unjust,  by 
their  not  being  proceeded  against  in  so  long  time; 
especially  when  their  coming  to  the  king  would  be 
declared  such  a  crime,  that  it  woald  be  now  In  their 
enemies'  power  to  cause  them  to  be  punished ;  which 
before  they  could  not  do ;  at  best,  it  were  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  sergeant  of  the  house  of  commons, 
from  whence  no  innocence  could  redeem  them,  without 
paying  such  vast  fees  as  would  amount  to  a  greater  snm 
than  they  could  probably  be  supplied  with.  So  that  the 
king,  who  wished  that  they  had  rather  gone  any  whither 
than  where  he  was,  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  their 
escape.  And  so  they  continued  in  his  quarters,  and 
put  themselves  into  the  troops ;  where  they  behaved 
themselves  with  good  courage,  and  frankly  engaged  their 
persons  in  all  dangerous  enterprises. 
^      In  these  jealousies  and  contests,  the  king  being  visibly 
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and  confessedly  unable  to  send  auccotirs  of  any  kind 
thither,  and  the  parliament  having  enough  else  to  do, 
and  in  truth  not  taking  so  much  pains  to  preserve  it, 
as  to  impute  the  loss  of  it  to  the  king,  poor  Ireland  got 
very  small  relief.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  lord  lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom,  had  received  his  despatch  from  the 
king  before  he  went  to  Shrewsbury.  But  when  the 
king  thought  he  would  have  gone  directly  to  Chester, 
and  so  to  Ireland,  bis  lordship  returned  to  London ; 
which  increased  the  king's  jealousy  and  prejudice  to 
bim ;  which  his  former  carriage,  and  a  letter  lately  writ 
by  bim  from  Nottingham  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  by  order  of  parliament  printed,  bad  begot  to  a  great 
degree.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  London,  the  house 
of  commons  demanded  to  see  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  king ;  which,  as  it  was  unreasonable 
in  them,  so  be  had  received  express  command  from  the 
king  not  to  communicate  them.  However,  after  be  had 
avoided  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  they  continued 
peremptory  in  the  demand,  in  the  end  he  produced 
them  to  be  perused  by  the  committee  of  both  houses. 
The  troth  is,  the  earl's  condition  was  very  slippery,  and 
almost  impossible  to  be  safely  managed  by  the  most 
dexterous  person. 
IPS  He  vras  designed  to  that  employment  by  the  king, 
shortly  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  (or  rather 
before ;  not  without  some  advice  from  that  earl,)  with  as 
great  circumstances  of  grace  and  favour  as  could  be ;  and 
as  a  person  of  whom  entirely  the  king  assured  himself, 
being  then  so  ungracious  to  the  parliament,  tliat  as  there 
were  some  sharp  glances  at  bim  in  tliat  time,  (which  are 
before  remembered,)  so  nothing  preserved  him  from  a 
public  exception  but  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, whose  sister  he  had  married ;  whom  that 
party  was  not  willing  to  irreconcile.  After  the  rebellion 
was  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  tbe  king  bad  committed 
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the  cariying  on  the  war  to  the  houses,  he  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  province  to  render  himself 
as  graciooe  to  that  people  aa  was  possible  ;  and  laboured 
that  vith  so  good  effect  and  industry,  that  he  omitted 
that  care  which  should  have  been  observed  in  continuing 
bis  interest  at  court  For  the  king  and  qneen  grew 
every  day  less  satisfied  with  him ;  which  sure  he  did 
not  with  wariness  enough  provide  against ;  though  I 
believe  he  had  never  un&ithful  purposes  towards  either 
of  them ;  but  did  sadly  project,  by  his  demeanour  and 
interest  in  the  houses,  to  provide  so  well  for  Ireland, 
and  to  go  thit£ier  in  so  good  a  condition,  that,  being 
once  there,  he  might  be  able  to  serve  the  king  as  he 
should  be  required. 
306  But  one  man  is  rarely  able  to  act  both  those  parts : 
for  the  shevring  his  instructions,  be  gave  a  reason,  which, 
if  he  had  been  iree  from  all  other  objections,  might 
appear  no  ill  excuse :  *'  He  knew  his  instructions  were 
such,  that,  being  perused  by  the  committee,  could  by  no 
misconstruction,  or  possible  perversion,  be  wrested  to  tdie 
king's  disadvantage ;"  as  indeed  they  never  were  able, 
nor  ever  attempted,  to  fix  any  reproach  from  them  upon 
the  king.  "  Whereas,  after  they  were  so  peremptorily 
required,  if  he  should  have  as  peremptorily  refused  to 
submit,  they  would  have  concluded  that  there  had  been 
somewhat  unjustifiable  in  them,  and  upon  that  jealousy 
made  no  scruple  of  publishing  the  worst  reproaches  upon 
his  maj^ty."  And  it  may  be,  he  was  not  without  an 
imagination,  that  if  by  this  contest  he  bad  drawn  the 
displeasure  of  the  two  houses  upon  him,  as  could  not 
be  avoided,  bis  misfortune  at  court  might  have  suffered 
that  to  have  depressed  him,  and  revenged  itself  upon  the 
choler  of  the  otber.  And  when  he  left  the  king  between 
Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury,  his  condition  was  so  low, 
that  a  man  might  have  imagined  his  interest  wonld  be 
best  preserved  by  being  witbin  the  verge  of  the  parlia- 
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ment'B  protection.  As  his  retttm  to  London  ^ras  beside 
the  king's  expectation,  so  his  stay  there  was  longer  than 
seemed  to  be  [Intendedj  by  his  own  proposal ;  for  he 
staid  there  above  two  mouths,  till  after  the  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  and  both  parties  being  fixed  in  their  winter 
quarters ;  and  then,  without  waiting  again  on  the  king, 
though  Oxford  was  very  few  miles  out  of  his  way,  about 
the  end  of  November,  he  went  to  Chester,  with  a  purpose 
of  trant^rting  himself  for  Ireland,  but  without  the  least 
appearance  of  addition  of  strength  or  provisions  from 
the  parliament ;  neither  were  there  ships  there  ready  to 
transport  him. 
307  About  the  end  of  November,  four  o£Scera  of  the  army 
in  Ireland,  sir  James  Montgomery,  ax  Htu'dress  Waller, 
colonel  Arthnr  Hill,  and  colonel  Audly  Mervin,  having 
been  employed  irom  Ireland  to  solicit  the  parliament  for 
succours,  came  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  delivered  a 
petition  to  the  king ;  in  which  they  told  him, 

3°B  "  That  they  had  addressed  tiiemselveB  to  the  parliament  for 
nippliefl,  whose  eenee  of  thw  miseries,  and  inclination  to  redress, 
appeared  very  tender  to  them ;  but  the  present  distempers  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  were  grown  so  great,  that  all  future 
passages,  by  whioh  oomfort  and  life  should  be  convqred  to  that 
gasping  kingdom,  seemed  totally  to  be  obstructed ;  so  that 
nnlees  his  majesty,  out  of  hie  cdngular  wisdom  and  fatherly  care, 
^pUed  some  speedy  care,  his  loyal  and  distreeeed  eubjeots  of 
that  kingdom  must  inevitably  perish.  They  acknowledged  his 
princdy  favour  and  goodness  since  this  rebellion,  so  abundantly 
expressed  in  a  deep  sense  and  lively  resentment  of  thar  bleeding 
condition  ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him,  amongst  his  other 
weighty  cares,  so  to  reflect  upon  the  bleeding  condition  of  that 
perishing  kingdom,  that  timely  relief  might  be  afforded.  Other- 
wise his  loyal  subjects  there  must  yield  their  fortunes  as  a  prey, 
thmr  lives  a  sacrifice,  and  th^  religion  a  soom  to  the  merciless 
rebels,  powerfully  assisted  from  abroad^ 

309  And  indeed  the  condition  of  the  proteetants  in  that 
kingdom  was  very  miserable :  for  whilst  the  distractions 
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of  England  kept  them  from  receiving  succours,  the  rebels 
had  arms,  ammunition,  money,  and  commanders  &om 
Rome.  Spain,  and  France ;  the  pope  having  sent  a  formal 
avowed  nuncio,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  Irish  submitted; 
and  the  kings  of  FVance  and  Spun  having  sent  great 
supplies,  and  tjieir  agents,  to  oonntenance  and  foment 
the  rebellion ;  who  gave  notable  countenance  to  the 
'assembly  and  fonned  council  for  the  rebels,  settled  at 
Kilkenny. 

310  The  king,  who  well  knew  this  petition  was  sent  by 
the  permission  of  those  at  Wratminster,  and  that  the 
agents  employed  were  men  of  notorious  disaffection 
to  htm,  who  looked  for  some  such  answer  as  might 
improve  the  envy  of  the  people,  used  the  messengers 
with  all  possible  grace,  and  returned  them  as  gtadous 
an  answer: 

311  "  That,  from  the  b^^nning  of  that  moturtrouB  rebellion,  he 
had  had  DO  greater  sorrow,  than  for  the  bleeding  oondition  of 
that  hia  kiogdom.  That  he  had  by  all  means  laboured  that 
timely  relirf  might  be  afforded  to  i^  and  oonsented  to  all  pro- 
positiona,  how  disadvantageouB  soever  to  himself,  that  had  been 
offered  to  him  to  that  purpose ;  and  DOt  only  at  first  recom- 
maided  their  oonditioo  to  both  his  houses  of  parliament,  and 
immediately,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  sent  over  several  oommis- 
sioDS,  and  caused  some  proportion  of  arms  and  ammunition 
(which  the  petitionee  well  knew  to  have  been  a  great  support 
to  the  Dortbem  parts  of  that  kingdom)  to  be  oonveyed  to  Uiem 
out  of  Sootlaiid,  and  offered  ten  thousand  volunteers  to  undertake 
that  war;  but  had  often  pressed,  by  many  several  messages,  that 
sufficient  succours  might  be  hastened  thither,  and  other  matters 
of  snwUer  importance  Iiud  by,  which  did  divert  it ;  and  offered, 
and  most  really  intended,  in  his  own  royal  person,  to  have 
undergone  the  danger  of  that  war,  for  the  defence  of  his  good 
subjects,  and  the  chastisement  of  those  perfidious  and  barbarous 
rebels  ;  and  in  his  several  expressions  of  his  desires  of  treaty 
and  peace,  he  had  declared  the  miserable  present  condition  and 
ceHun  future  loss  of  Ireland,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  motives 
most  earnestly  to  desire,  that  the  present  distractions  of  tJiis 
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fcingdcTO  ixaf^i  be  oompoBed,  and  that  others  would  oononr  with 
him  to  the  same  end."  He  told  them, 
313  "  He  was  well  pleased  that  bis  offers,  concumnoe,  aotioiu, 
and  expreasions,  were  ao  rightly  understood  by  the  petitioners, 
and  those  who  had  employed  them ;  (notwithstaoding  the  ground- 
less and  horrid  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  him ;)  but 
he  wished,  that,  instead  of  a  mere  general  complaint,  to  which 
his  majesty  could  make  no  return  but  of  compassion,  they  could 
have  digested,  and  offered  to  him  any  such  desires,  by  consenting 
to  which  he  mi^t  convey,  at  least  in  some  degree,  comfort  and 
life  to  that  gasping  kingdom ;  preserve  his  distressed  and  loyal 
subjects  of  the  same  from  inevitably  perishing,  and  the  true  pro- 
testant  religion  from  being  scorned  and  trampled  on  by  those  mer^ 
cilesH  and  idolatrous  rebels.  A  nd  if  the  petitioners  could  yet  think 
of  any  such,  and  propose  them  to  his  majesty,  he  assured  them, 
that  by  his  readiness  to  consent,  and  his  thanks  to  them  for  the 
proposal,  he  would  make  it  appear  to  them,  that  their  most  press- 
ing perstmal  sufferings  oould  not  make  them  more  desirous  of 
relief,  ibtta  his  care  of  the  true  region,  and  of  his  faithiul  sub- 
jects, and  of  his  duty,  whioh  obliged  him,  to  his  power,  to  protect 
both,  rendered  him  demrous  to  afford  it  to  them.^ 
313  The  king  being  fiiUj  infomied  now,  aa  well  by  this 
committee,  as  from  his  miniBtera  of  state  in  that  king- 
dom, of  the  growing  power  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  weak  resistance  his  good  subjects  were  like  to 
make,  whose  only  hopes  depended  upon  those  succours 
which  they  presumed  the  lord  lieutenant  would  bring 
over  with  him,  and  that  he  was  now  grang  thither  with- 
out the  least  addition  of  strength,  or  probable  assurance 
that  any  would  be  sent  after  him ;  his  majesty  consi- 
dered likewise,  that,  besides  the  damp  this  naked  arrival 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  there  must  cast  upon  the  minds  of 
all,  it  would  make  likewise  a  great  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  aflSurs  there.  For  upon  his  landing,  the  com- 
mission to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  of  lieutenant  general  of 
the  army,  would  be  determined ;  and  there  had  those 
jealousies  and  disrespects  passed  between  the  earl  of 
Leicester  and  him,  that  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  resolved 
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no  more  to  continue  that  command,  bat  immediately  to 
transport  liimBelf  out  of  that  kingdom ;  by  which  the 
king  should  lose  the  service  of  a  person  much  the  moet 
powerful,  most  able,  and  most  popular  within  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  who  had,  with  wonderful  courage  and  conduct, 
and  almost  miraculous  success,  hitherto  restrained  the 
rage  and  fury  of  the  rebels,  and  indeed  a  man  so  accom- 
plished, that  he  had  either  no  enemies,  or  such  who  were 
ashamed  to  profess  they  were  so. 

314  Upon  these  considerations  the  king  thought  fit,  for 
some  time,  till  he  might  farther  weigh  the  whole  busi- 
ness, to  suspend  the  earl  of  Leicester's  journey:  and 
therefore  sent  to  him  to  Chester  (where  he  had  lain,  in 
some  indisposition  of  health,  above  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
ships  being  not  yet  oome  for  his  transportation)  to  at- 
tend his  mtyesty  at  Oxford  ;  which  he  did  shortly  after 
Chrisbnas,  and  continued  there ;  the  king  directing  the 
earl  of  Ormond  (whom  about  this  time  he  made  a  nui^ 
quis)  to  carry  on  the  war  as  he  had  done ;  and,  during 
the  absence  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  dispose  of  all  places 
and  offices  in  the  army  which  became  void ;  and  likewise 
making  an  alteration  in  the  civil  power ;  for  whereas  sir 
William  Parsons  and  sir  John  Burlacy  had  continued 
lords  justices  from  and  before  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  the  king  Ending  that  sir  William  Parsons  (who 
was  a  man  of  long  experience  in  that  kingdom,  and  con- 
fessed abilities,  but  always  of  suspected  reputation)  did 
him  all  imaginable  disservice,  and  combined  wiA  the 
parliament  in  England,  about  this  time  removed  dr 
William  Parsons  from  that  trust;  and  in  his  room  de- 
puted sir  Harry  Tichbome,  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  fame^ 
that  though  the  parliament  was  heartily  angry  at  the 
'remove  of  the  other,  and  knew '  this  would  never  be 
brought  to  serve  their  torn,  they  could  not  fiisten  any 
reproach  upon  the  king  for  this  alteration. 

315  Another  circumstance  must  not  be  forgotten.    After 
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the  war  lm>ke  out  in  England,  the  parliament  had  sent 
over  a  couple  of  their  members  of  the  commons  (Mr. 
Baynolds  and  Mr.  Goodwyn)  as  a  oommittee  into  Ireland, 
to  reside  at  Duhlin,  and  had  given  direction  to  the  lords 
justices,  that  they  should  have  leave  to  be  present  at  all 
their  oonsultations ;  which  they  had ;  and  were  no  other 
than  spies  upon  those  who  should  presume  to  deliver 
any  opinions  there  not  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the 
houses.  When  the  king  made  that  alteration  in  the 
goverameut,  he  likewise  took  notice  that  strangers  were 
admitted  to  be  present  at  their  debates,  which  had  never 
been  before  practised ;  and  therefore  required  them,  that 
it  might  be  so  no  more.  Hereupon  [the]  committee, 
who  had  carried  themselves  very  insolently  and  sedi- 
tiously there,  and  with  notable  contempt  of  the  king 
and  his  authority,  were,  by  the  lords  justices  and  council, 
inhibited  from  being  present  at  the  council ;  and  there- 
upon they  qnickly  left  the  kingdom,  and  retoroed  to 
London;  the  parliament  unreasonably  and  impudently 
accusing  the  king  of  a  new  breach  of  privilege  for  this 
disrespect  to  their  members.  This  was  the  state  of 
beland,  the  war  being  that  spring  prosperously  carried 
on  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester 
still  staying  at  Oxford  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant. 
And  BO  we  will  return  to  Oxford  and  London. 
316  Many  days  being  pest  since  the  return  of  the  com- 
mittee of  lords  and  commons  from  Oxford,  with  the 
king's  answer  to  their  propositions,  and  no  reply  being 
made  by  the  houses,  or  indeed  any  solemn  debate  entered 
thereupon,  (for  his  majesty  had  every  day  information  of 
what  passed  amongst  them,  even  in  their  most  secret 
councils,)  and,  on  the  contrary,  preparations  more  vigor- 
ously intended  for  the  war  than  had  been  before,  in 
sending  out  strong  parties  to  infest  the  king's  quarters, 
(for,  besides  the  incursions  and  progress  of  sir  William 
Waller,  which  are  before  remembered,  Mr.  Hambden 
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had  m&de  some  attempts  upon  the  Brill,  a  garrison  of 
the  king's  upon 'the  edge  of  Buckinghamshire,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  with  some  considerable  loss,)  in  leT^ing 
great  numbers  of  men,  for  the  recruiting  the  earl  of 
Essex's  army ;  and  designing  new  extraordinary  ways  for 
the  rusing  of  money,  and  associating  several  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  towards  the  raising  new  armies :  the  king, 
as  well  to  hare  the  conveniency  of  sending  to  London, 
(of  which  journeys  he  made  good  use,)  as  to  quicken  and 
necessitate  them  to  some  reply,  sent  another  message  to 
them,  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  proposition  he  had 
made  for  a  cessation  of  arms;  and  desired,  "if  they 
approved  of  a  cessation,  that  the  day  upon  which  they 
thought  iit  it  should  be^n,  and  such  particulars,  limits, 
and  conditions  of  it,  as  were  necessary  to  be  understood 
and  agreed  on,  before  the  cessation  itself  could  actually 
begin,  might  be  proposed  by  them.  Since,"  his  majesty 
said,  "  he  supposed,  by  the  present  great  preparations  of 
several  forces  to  march  several  ways,  that,  till  all  that 
should  be  agreed  upon,  they  did  not  conceive  themselves 
obliged  to  an  actual  cessation ;  so  neither,  till  then,  did 
his  majesty  conceive  himself  obliged  to  it :  however,  he 
wished  it  might  be  clearly  understood  between  them, 
that  no  such  imputations  as  had  been  formerly  might  be 
laid  upon  him  upon  occasion  of  any  thing  that  might 
intervene." 
;i7  This  message  put  a  necessity  upon  them  of  entering 
again  upon  the  argument,  and  gave  them,  who  desired 
peace  and  accommodation,  an  opportunity  to  press  for  the 
debate,  which  had  been  craftily  laid  aside  for  the  de- 
spatch of  other  matters  ;  that  party,  which  was  most 
deeply  engaged  in  the  war,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  on, 
having  a  notable  dexterity  in  keeping  those  things  from 
being  debated,  in  which  they  found  their  sense  would  not 
prevail.  And  at  this  time  the  number  of  those  in  both 
houses  who  really  desired  the  same  peace  the  king  did 
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was  (if  thej  had  not  been  overwitted  by  them)  superior 
to  the  other.  For,  besides  that  many  persona  who  from 
the  beginning  had  always  dissented  from  them,  for  their 
ease  and  conveniency,  had  staid  amongst  them,  very  many 
were  convinced  in  their  understandings  that  they  had 
been  misled  ;  and  discerned,  in  what  a  bottomless  gulpb 
of  misery  the  kingdom  would  be  plunged  if  an  imme- 
diate composure  were  not  made ;  and  some  of  those  who 
had  been  as  fierce  as  any,  and  given  as  great  countenance 
to  the  kindling  the  fire,  either  out  of  conscience  that 
they  had  done  amiss,  or  fear  that  the  king  would  prevail 
by  power,  or  anger  that  they  found  other  men  valued 
above  them ;  in  their  present  distraction,  or  their  natural 
inconstancy  even  in  ill,  were  most  solicitous  ibr  a  treaty. 
So  that,  within  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  message, 
both  houses  agreed  <*  that  there  should  be  a  treaty,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  king's  propositions  as  concerned 
the  magazines,  forts,  and  ships,  and  the  proposition  of 
both  houses  for  the  disbanding  the  armies,  should  be  first 
treated  on  and  concluded,  before  the  proceeding  to  treat 
upon  any  of  the  other  propositions ;  and  that  the  treaty 
should  begin  the  fourth  of  March,  or  sooner  if  it  might 
be ;  and  that  from  the  beginning  the  time  should  not 
exceed  twenty  dap." 
318  The  persons  they  made  choice  of  to  treat  were  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lord  Say,  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 
ar  William  Armyn,  sir  John  Holland,  and  Mr.  Whitlock, 
for  whose  safe  conduct  they  despatched  a  messenger  to 
his  mi^esty ;  this  resolution  being  taken  but  the  last  day 
of  February.  As  soon  as  the  request  was  presented,  the 
king  returned  a  safe  conduct  for  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  four  commoners ;  but  refused  to  admit  the 
lord  Say  to  his  presence,  upon  the  same  exception  he  had 
formerly  refused  sir  John  Evelyn  at  Colebrook ;  his  lord- 
ship being  personally  excepted  from  pardon  by  a  former 
proclamation ;  hut  signified,  "  that  if  they  would  employ 
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any  other  person  not  vithin  the  same  mle,  he  should  as 
freely  come  as  if  he  were  in  the  safe  conduct." 
'9  Whether  the  lord  Say  was  nominated  hy  those  who 
believed  they  should  be  able,  upon  the  refusal  of  him, 
(which  they  could  not  but  foresee,)  to  Iwesk  off  aU 
OTertnres  of  £krther  treaty;  or  Aether  they  believed 
they  had  so  &r  prevailed  by  underhand  negodations  at 
Oxford  that  be  should  be  admitted,  and  tluit  he  would 
have  been  able  to  persuade  the  king  to  yield  to  what 
they  proposed,  or  at  least  to  have  engaged  the  king  to 
those  who  would  have  yielded  to  bim,  I  know  not ;  but 
as  it  was  not  so  insisted  on  at  Westminster  as  to  break 
the  treaty,  so  many  were  of  opinion  at  Oxford  that  the 
king  should  have  admitted  him.  They  sud,  "  he  was  a 
wise  man,  and  coald  not  but  know,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  make  any  impression  upon  his 
majesty's  judgment  in  the  propositions  in  debate ;  and 
therefore  that  be  would  never  have  suffered  himself 
to  be  designed  to  that  negociation,  (which,  without 
doubt,  by  his  interest  in  both  houses  he  might  have 
prevented,)  if  he  did  not  purpose  to  do  some  signal 
service  to  his  nugesty."  And  indeed  many  believed, 
"  that  if  he  had  come,  and  found  the  king's  goodness 
inclined  to  pardon  and  trust  him,  that  he  would  have 
done  the  best  he  could  to  redeem  his  former  breaches." 
Others  were  of  opinion,  "  that  he  was  so  &r  from  being 
inclined  to  serve  the  kiog,  or  advance  the  tieaty,  that 
he  should  have  been  sent  as  a  spy,  lest  others  should ;" 
and  these  were  the  thoughts  both  at  Oxford  and  Lon* 
don.  But  the  king,  who  knew  the  lord  Say  as  well  as 
any  of  them,  [and]  believed  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  do  any  good,  and  if  it  had,  that  it  was  not  in  his  will, 
was  resolved  not  to  break  his  rule,  lest  such  a  remisuon 
might  give  advantage  against  him  in  the  future :  and  so 
sent  the  answer  above  remembered.  Together  with  this 
desire  of  a  safe  conduct,  they  sent  his  nuyesty  word, 
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"  that  the;  h&d  likewise  consented,  that  there  should  ■ 
he  a  cessation  of  arms  on  either  side,  under  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  hereafter  following : 
10  I.  "  That  all  manner  of  arms,  ammuniiicm,  victuala,  money, 

bullion,  and  all  other  oommodities,  paaain|^  without  mch  a 
safe  conduct  ae  may  wairaat  thear  paanage,  may  be  stayed 
and  sfflzed  on,  as  if  no  cessation  were  agreed  on. 

3.  "  That  all  manner  of  persons,  passing  without  saoh  a 
safe  conduot  as  is  mentioned  in  the  ^tide  next  going  before, 
shall  be  apprehended,  and  detained,  oa  if  no  such  cessation 
were  agreed  on  at  all. 

3.  "  That  his  majesty^a  forces  in  Oxfordshire  should  ad- 
vance no  nearer  to  Windsor  than  Wheatley,  and  in  Buck- 
inghamshire no  nearer  to  Aylesbury  than  Brill ;  and  IJiat 
in  Berkshire  the  forces  respectively  shall  not  advance  nearer 
the  one  to  the  other  than  now  they  are ;  uid  that  the  paiiia- 
ment  forces  in  Oxfordshire  ahaU  advance  no  nearer  to  Oxford 
than  Henley,  and  those  in  Buckinghamshire  no  nearer  to  Ox- 
ford than  Aylesbury :  and  that  his  majesty's  forces  shall  make 
no  new  quarters  above  twelve  miles  fmrn  Oxford  any  way ; 
and  the  pariiament  forces  shall  take  no  new  quarters  above 
twelve  miles  from  Windsor  any  way. 

4.  "  That  no  d^e  shall  be  begun  or  continued  against 
OlouoestOT ;  and  that  his  majesty's  foroea  now  employed  in 
tiie  aiege  shall  return  to  CSrenoester  and  Malmsbury,  or  to 
Oxford,  as  shall  be  most  for  their  convenience ;  and  the  par- 
liament forces  which  are  in  Gloucestershire  shall  remain  in 
the  dties  of  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  the  castle  and  town  of 
Berkley,  or  retire  nearer  to  Windsor,  as  they  shall  see  cause : 
and  that  those  of  Wales,  which  are  drawn  to  Gloucester, 
shall  return  to  their  quarters  where  Uiey  were  before  they 
drew  down  to  Gloucestershire. 

5.  "  That  in  case  it  be  pretended  on  either  side  that  tb^ 
cessation  is  violated,  no  act  of  hostility  is  immediately  to 
follow,  but  firat  the  party  comphuning  is  to  acquaint  the  lord 
general  on  the  other  side,  and  to  aDow  three  days,  after  notice, 
for  satis&ction ;  and  in  case  satisfaction  be  not  ^ven  or  ac- 
cented, then  five  days*  notice  to  be  ^ven,  before  hostility 
b^;in,  and  the  like  to  be  observed  in  the  remoter  armies 
by  the  commanders  in  chief. 
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331         6.  "  Lastly,  that  all  other  forces  in  the  kiitgdom  of  Eng- 
land uid  dominion  of  Wales,  not  before  mentioned,  shall 
remun  in  the  same  quarters  and  places  aft  they  are  at  the 
time  of  publishing  this  cessation,  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  mentioned  in  the  articles  before.     And  that 
this  oessatioD  shall  not  extend  to  restrain  the  Betting  forth 
or  employing  of  any  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty's 
dominions." 
333     All  which  they  desired  "  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
ratifjr  and  confirm ;  and  that  this  cessation  might  be^  upon 
the  fourth  of  March  next,  or  sooner  if  it  might  be ;  and  oon- 
tinue  until  the  five  and  twentieth  of  the  same  month;   and 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  published  on  either  fade ;  and  that  the 
treaty  might  likewise  commence  upon  the  same  day ;  and  the 
continuance  thereof  not  to  exceed  twenty  days." 

333  These  propositions  were  delivered  to  his  majesty  on 
the  first  of  March,  which  was  fdmost  a  month  after  the 
cessation  had  been  proposed  by  him,  (for  hiB  propositions 
were  made  on  the  third  of  February,)  which  administered 
cause  of  doubt  that  the  overture  was  not  sincere ;  since 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  cessation  could  begin  so 
soon  as  the  fourth,  by  which  time,  though  the  king 
should  consent  to  the  terms  proposed  upon  sight,  his 
answer  could  very  hardly  be  returned  to  them.  But 
the  articles  themselves  were  such  as  occasioned  much 
debate  and  difTerence  of  opinion  amongst  those  who 
desired  the  same  thing.  The  king,  after  the  examination 
of  them  with  his  privy-council,  and  at  a  council  of  vrar, 
made  a  committee  out  of  each,  to  consider  the  incon- 
venience his  consent  to  them  might  produce  to  his  party, 
if  that  cessation  and  treaty  did  not  produce  a  peace ;  and 
the  inequality  in  them,  if  the  overture  passed  from  an 
equal  enemy  according  to  the  rules  of  war.  Some  were 
of  opinion,  "  that  the  cessation  should  be  consented  to 
by  the  king,  upon  the  articles  proposed,  though  they 
should  be  thought  unequal,  not  only  because  it  would 
be  an  act  of  great  grace  and  compassion  to  the  people, 
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to  give  them  some  respite,  and  taste  of  peace,  and  the 
not  coDHenting  to  it  (the  reason  not  being  so  easy  to 
be  understood)  would  be  as  impopular  and  ungracious; 
but  that,  they  believed,  it  would  at  least  cast  the  people 
into  such  a  slumber,  that  much  of  their  fury  and  madness 
would  be  abated;  and  that  they  would  not  be  easily 
induced  to  part  with  the  ease  they  felt,  and  would  look 
upon  that  party  as  an  enemy  that  robbed  them  of  it; 
that  it  would  give  an  opportunity  of  charitable  inter- 
course, and  revive  that  freedom  of  conversation,  which, 
of  itself,  upon  so  great  advantage  of  reason  as  they  be- 
lieved the  king's  cause  gave,  would  rectify  the  under- 
standings of  many  who  were  misled  :  but  especially,  that 
it  would  not  only  hinder  the  recruit  of  the  earl  of 
Essex's  army,  (for  that  no  men  would  be  so  mad  to 
declare  themselves  against  the  king  when  they  saw  a 
cessation  in  order  to  restoring  the  king  to  his  rights,) 
but  would  lessen  the  forces  he  had  already ;  in  that  the 
army  consisted  most  of  men  engaged  by  the  pay,  not 
affection  to  the  cause;  who,  upon  such  a  remission  of 
duty  as  would  necessarily  attend  a  cessation,  would 
abandon  a  party  which  they  foresaw,  upon  a  peace, 
must  be  infamous,  though  it  might  be  secure :  and 
whereas  all  overtures  of  a  treaty  hitherto  had  advanced 
their  levies  upon  pretence  of  being  in  a  posture  not  to 
be  contemned,  they  believed  a  real  cessation  would 
render  those  levies  impossible." 
334  Others  thought "  any  cessation  disadvantageous  enough 
to  the  king;  and  therefore,  that  the  terms  upon  which 
it  was  to  be  made  were  to  be  precisely  looked  to :  that 
the  articles  proposed  would  only  produce  a  suspension  of 
present  acts  of  hostility  and  blood  amongst  the  soldiers ; 
but  gave  not  the  least  taste  of  peace  or  admitted  the 
least  benefit  to  the  people ;  for  that  all  intercourse 
and  conversation  was  inhibited,  insomuch  as  no  person 
of  the  king's  party,  though  no  soldier,  had  liberty  to 
TOL.  IL  N  n 
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visit  his  wife  or  fiunily  out  of  the  king's  quarters  during 
this  ceflsation;  and  tbe  hindering  recruits  could  only 
prejudice  the  king,  not  at  all  the. earl  of  Essex,  who 
bad  at  present  a  greater  army  than  ever  before;  and 
the  city  of  London  was  such  a  magazine  of  men  as 
could  supply  him  upon  very  small  waming.  Beddee, 
though  the  state  of  the  king's  army  and  quarters  about 
Oxford  was  such  as  might  receive  some  advantage  by 
a  cessation;  yet,  in  the  west^  it  was  hoped  his  ^birs 
were  in  the  bud;  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  was  so 
much  master  in  the  north,  that  if  a  peace  ensued  not, 
(which  wise  men  did  not  believe  was  seriously  intended 
on  the  parliament's  part,  by  reason  the  propositions  to 
be  treated  on  were  so  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to 
be  consented  to,)  such  a  cessation  would  hinder  the 
motion  and  progress  of  the  earl's  good  fortune,  and  give 
time  to  the  lord  Fairfex,  who  was  at  present  very  low, 
to  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  as  might  give  new 
trouble."  And  it  is  certain  the  northern  forces  had 
then  great  dread  of  this  cessation. 
313  To  these  considerations  was  added  another  of  greater 
moment,  and  which  could  be  less  answered  or  poised 
by  any  access  of  benefit  or  advantage  on  the  king's  party. 
Hitherto  the  parliament  had  raised  their  vast  sums  of 
money  for  the  support  of  their  army,  (which  could  only 
be  supported  by  constant  great  pay,)  and  the  discfaai^ 
of  their  other  immense  expenses  incident  to  such  a 
rebellion,  from  the  city  of  London,  and  principally  fix>m 
their  fiiends,  not  daring  so  rigidly  to  execute  their  ordi- 
nances generally,  but  contented  themselves  with  some 
severe  judgments  upon  particular  men,  whom  they  had 
branded  with  some  extraordinary  mark  of  malignancy, 
out  of  London,  save  only  what  they  gleaned  unongst 
their  own  zealots  upon  voluntary  collections,  and  plun- 
dered by  their  army,  which  brought  no  supply  to  their 
common  stock :  and  [of]  what  they  imposed  upon  cities 
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and  towDB,  Id  which  they  had  garriBonB,  (in  which  they  tmd 
been  likewise  very  tender,)  they  had  received  very  little ; 
not  venturing  yet,  by  any  general  tax  and  impoBition 
upon  the  people,  to  inflame  them,  and  inform  them  how 
bt  they  meant  to  invade  their  liberty  and  their  property, 
wiih  the  jealousy  whereof  they  had  blown  them  up  to  all 
those  BWellingB  and  seditious  humours  agaliut  the  king ; 
and  apprehending,  that  if  they  should  attempt  that,  any 
encouragement  of  strength  from  any  of  the  king's  annies 
would  make  the  whole  kingdom  rise  against  them. 

336  But  now,  after  they  had  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  fhimed 
even  articles  for  a  <%S8ation,  they  passed  an  ordinance  for 
a  weekly  assessment  throughout  the  kingdom  towards  the 
support  of  the  wbj  ;  by  which  was  imposed  upon  the  city 
of  London  the  weekly  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
upon  the  whole  kingdom  no  lees  than  a  weekly  payment 
of  thirty  three  thousand  fire  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds, 
amounting  in  the  year  to  one  million  seven  hundred 
fiMty-two  thonsand  nine  hundred  thirty-six  pounds;  a 
prodigious  sum  for  a  people  to  bear  who  before  this  war 
thought  the  payment  of  two  subsidies  in  a  year,  which 
in  the  best  times  never  amounted  to  above  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  never  in  our  age  to  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  an  insupportable  burden  upon  the  king- 
dom ;  and  indeed  had  very  seldom  borne  the  same  under 
all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned. 

ja7  For  the  speedy  and  exact  collection  whereof  they  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  ordinance  commissioners  in  each 
county,  such  as  were  sufficiently  inclined  to  and  engaged 
in  their  designs.  To  this  they  added  other  ordinances, 
for  exacting  the  twentieth  part«  and  other  payments, 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  which  had  been  only  under- 
gone (and  that  UQt  generally)  in  London ;  and,  above  all, 
for  (he  sequestering  and  seizing  of  the  estates  of  all  who 
adhf  red  to  the  king.  "  Now  if  a  cessation  were  consented 
to  by  the  king,  on  the  articles  proposed,  and  thereby  the 
V  Hi 
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king's  forces  locked  up  witfain  the  several  limits  and 
narrow  bounds  in  which  thej  were  contained,  these  or- 
dinances might  be  executed  throughout  all  their  quarters: 
and  thereby  vast  sums  be  raised.  Their  great  associaticm 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and 
Essex,  {in  neither  of  which  the  king  had  anj  visible  party 
or  one  fixed  quarter,)  upon  which  the  apprehension 
of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  advance  upon  them  kept  them 
from  notable  pressures,  would  by  this  means  yield  them 
a  great  supply  of  men  and  money.  In  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire,  whilst  sir  Ralph  Hopton  might  hereby  be 
kept  from  advancing,  they  might  raise  what  they  would, 
and  might  dispose  of  the  stocks  and  personal  estate  of 
those  whom  they  had  and  would  declare  to  be  malignant ; 
and  so  this  cessation,  besides  the  damage  and  prejudice  to 
the  loyal  party,  would  probably  fill  the  rebels'  coffers, 
the  emptiness  whereof  was  the  most,  if  not  only,  probable 
way  and  means  to  determine  the  war." 
318  These  considerations  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
those  who  believed  the  treaty  was  not  like  to  produce  a 
peace ;  the  number  of  which  was  increased  by  a  new 
resolution,  at  this  time  entered  upon,  and  vigorously 
prosecuted,  to  fortify  the  city  of  London,  and  to  draw 
a  line  about  it ;  which  was  executed  with  marvellous 
expedition ;  which  many  believed  would  not  have  been 
then  done,  both  for  the  charge  and  jealousy  of  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  resolved  it  should  not  yet  return  to  the 
king's  obedience.  And  many  persons  of  honour  and 
quality  about  the  king,  who  had  given  great  life  to  his 
afikirs,  were  so  startled  with  the  sense  of  it,  that  they 
addressed  themselves  together  to  bis  majesty,  and  be- 
sought him,  "  that  they  mig^t  not  lose  that  now  by  an 
unequal  cessation,  which  had  been  preserved  for  them 
during  the  license  of  hostility ;  and  that  his  and  their 
enemies  might  not  be  that  way  enabled  to  destroy  them, 
which  yet  they  durst  not  attempt  to  do."    The  king 
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hereupon,  after  Bolemn  debate  in  council,  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  his  axmj  being  present,  resolved  to  make  such 
alterations  in  the  articles  as  might  make  the  terms  a 
little  more  equal,  at  least  prevent  so  intolerable  disad- 
vantages. 

319  I.  '*  To  the  first  artiole  as  it  was  proposed  by  them,  his  ma- 
jesty fully  and  absolutely  oonseoted. 

330  3.  "  To  the  second  likewise  fully,  as  far  as  it  ooncemed  all 
offioen  and  sotdiera  of  the  army ;  but  proposed,  that  all  other 
his  aubjeots  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever,  might,  during 
the  ceBsatioD,  paas  to  and  from  the  oities  of  Oxford  or  London, 
or  any  other  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  without  any  search, 
stay,  or  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  or  seizure  and  detention 
of  their  goods  or  estates :  and  that  all  manner  of  trade  and  00m- 
merce  might  be  open  and  free  between  all  his  subjects,  extept 
between  the  otBeers  and  scJdiers  of  either  army,  or  for  arms,  am- 
munition, money,  bullion,  or  victuals  for  the  use  of  either  army, 
without  a  pass  or  safe  conduct  i"  which,  his  majesty  told  them, 
"  would  be  a  good  banning  to  renew  the  trade  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  kingdom,  and  whereby  his  subjects  might  be  restored 
to  that  liberty  and  freedom  they  were  bom  to,  and  had  so  happily 
enjoyed  till  these  miserable  distractions ;  and  which,  even  during 
this  war,  his  majesty  had  to  his  utmost  laboured  to  preserve, 
opening  the  way,  by  most  strict  proclamations,  to  the  passage 
of  all  commodities,  even  to  the  eity  of  London  itself.^ 

33'  3>  4>  5i  ^- 1*°  these  the  king  likewise  consented,  with  two  pro- 
vidons :  1 .  "  that  such  ships  as  were  necessary  to  be  set  forth 
•hould  be  commanded  by  such  persons  as  his  majesty  should 
improve  of.  2.  That,  during  the  cessation,  none  of  his  subjects 
should  be  imprisoned  otherwise  than  according  to  the  known 
laws  of  the  land,  and  that  there  should  be  no  plundering  or 
violence  offered  to  any  of  his  subjects." 

331  The  first  of  these  was  inserted,  (without  purpose  of 
insisting  on  it,)  lest  by  the  king's  consent  to  the  article, 
in  the  terms  it  was  proposed,  he  might  be  thought  to 
consent  in  any  degree  to  their  usurpation  of  the  naval 
authority.    And  the  second  was  to  prevent  the  execution 
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of  the  ordinuicea  before  mentioned.     And  his  majesty 
told  them, 

333  "  He  hoped  these  Bmall  alterations  would  sufficiently  manifest 
how  flolioibous  he  was  for  the  good  of  his  people,  for  ^ose  Uber- 
tiee  he  should  insist,  when,  in  matters  merely  concenuDg  htnuelf, 
be  mi^ht  deeoend  to  easier  conditions ;  and  how  desirous  he  was, 
tliat,  in  this  unnatur^  eont«ition,  no  more  blood  of  his  subjects 
might  be  spilt,  upon  whioh  be  looked  with  muoh  grief,  oom- 
ptUBsion,  and  tenderness  of  heart,  even  [on  the  blood]  of  those 
who  had  lifted  up  their  hands  against  him.  And  therefore  he 
doubted  not  but  both  houses  would  oonaent  to  Qiem.  However, 
if  any  scruples  should  be  made,  he  was  willing  that  the  oommis- 
doners  for  the  treaty  might  neyertheless  immediately  oome  to 
him,  and  so  all  matters  oonoeming  the  oessation  might  be  tha« 
settled  between  tbem,^ 

334  After  this  answer  returned  by  the  king,  many  days 
passed  without  any  return  to  him ;  and  In  the  mean  time 
another  address  vas  made  to  his  majesty,  upon  which  the 
great  managers  at  London  had  set  their  hearts  more  than 
upon  the  treaty ;  and  for  which  indeed  they  deferred 
their  treaty.  They  had  still  a  great  dependence  and  con- 
fidence upon  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  and  yet  that 
people  moved  very  slowly ;  and,  since  the  earl  of  Essex 
had  been  settled  in  his  winter  quarters,  there  had  been 
high  quarrels  between  the  English  and  Scotch  officers, 
insomuch  as,  upon  some  reproachful  words  which  had 
been  cast  out,  many  swords  were  one  day  drawn  in 
Westminster-hall,  when  the  houses  were  sitting,  between 
them ;  and  a  little  blood  drawn,  which  (though  the  houses 
Industriously  laboured  to  compose  [it]  with  declarations 
of  their  joint  value  and  respect  of  that  nation  with 
their  own,  and  that  their  deserts  could  only  distingnish 
them)  gave  so  great  umbrage,  that  many  of  the  Scots, 
some  of  eminent  command,  qait[ted]  the  service;  and  it 
was  hoped  it  would  have  broke  any  farther  national  com- 
bination in  mischief. 
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335  But  the  general  inclination  to  rebellion  mastered  those 
particular  considerations  and  disobligations ;  and,  about 
the  end  of  February,  to  fecilitate  the  king's  consent  to 
the  grand  proposition  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy, 
(which  the  two  houses  had  been,  by  the  arts  before 
mentioned,  wrought  to  make ;  when  in  truth  there  were 
very  few  of  themselves  desired  it ;  as,  when  it  passed 
the  house  of  peers,  there  were  but  five  lords  present,) 
there  arrived  at  Oxford  the  earl  of  Lowden,  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  a  man 
of  equal  lame  in  the  distractions  that  arose  in  that  king- 
dom :  the  former  came  as  a  commissioner  from  the  lords 
of  the  secret  council  of  that  kingdom,  or,  as  they  then 
thought  fit  to  call  themselves,  "  the  conservators  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms ;"  and  desired  to  pass 
as  a  mediator  in  the  diiferences  between  the  king  and  the 
two  houses,  and  that  the  king  would  give  them  leave 
upon  the  matter  to  be  umpires  between  them.  The 
other,  Mr.  Henderson,  had  a  special  employment  from 
the  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  to  present  a  petition 
from  that  body  to  the  king ;  the  which,  because  it  was 
then  thought  of  a  very  strange  nature  and  dialect,  and 
because  I  shall  always  report  the  acts  of  that  nation  (as 
iar  as  I  am  obliged  to  mention  them)  in  their  own  words, 
I  think  very  convenient  to  insert  in  this  place. 

336  But  it  will  be  first  necessary,  for  the  better  under- 
standing one  angry  clause  in  it,  to  remember,  that,  when 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  marched  into  Yorkshire,  upon  oc- 
casion of  some  aspersions  published  against  him  by  the 
lord  Fair&x,  that  his  army  consisted  only  of  papists,  and 
that  bis  design  was  to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion, 
the  earl  set  forth  a  declaration  of  the  reasons  of  his 
marching  into  that  country,  which  was,  upon  the  desire 
of  the  principal  gentlemen,  to  rescue  and  protect  tbem 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  parliament ;  and  then,  taking 
notice  of  the  scandalous  imputations  upon  him  in  point 
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of  religion,  after  he  had  vindicated  himself  from  the 
leaat  suspicion  of  inclination  to  popety,  he  confessed  "  he 
liad  granted  commissions  to  many  papists,  which  as  he 
Itnew  was  in  this  case  a{;reeable  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, so  he  believed  it  very  agreeable  to  [the}  present 
policy;  and  that  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
two  houses  being  not  grounded  upon  any  matter  of  reli- 
gion, the  rebels  professing  themselves  to  be  of  the  same 
of  which  his  majesty  was  clearly  known  to  be,  and  the 
papists  generally  at  this  time  appearing  very  loyal  to  him, 
which  too  many  protestants  were  not,  he  thought  their 
asnistanoe  might  very  fitly  be  made  use  of,  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  of  the  other."  And  from  thence  these  zeal- 
ous Scots  concluded  that  he  preferred  the  papists  in  point 
of  loyalty  befo-e  the  protestants ;  which  was  a  calumny 
of  so  public  a  concernment,  that  they  could  not  be  silent 
in.    Their  petition  follows  in  these  words : 

To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty. 

^^      The  AumiU  peHfion  of  the  commisnonert  of  the  general  aam^y 
of  the  leiri  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  4,  164}. 

"  Our  silenoe,  and  ceaeing  to  present  before  your  majesty  our 
humble  thoughts  and  desires,  at  this  time  of  common  danger 
to  religion,  to  your  majesty's  sacred  person,  your  orown,  and 
posterity,  and  to  all  your  majesty's  dominions,  were  impiety 
against  Grod,  unthankfulnesa  and  disloyalty  against  your  majesty, 
and  indirect  approbation  and  hardening  of  the  adversaries  of 
truth  and  peace  in  their  wieked  ways,  and  cruelty  agunst  our 
brethren,  lying  in  such  depths  of  affliction  and  anguish  of  spirit; 
any  one  of  which  crimes  were  in  us,  above  all  others,  unexcusable, 
and  would  prove  us  most  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  unto 
us.  The  flame  of  this  common  combustion  hath  almost  devoured 
Ireland,  is  now  wasting  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  we  oamiot 
tell  how  soon  it  shall  enter  upon  ourselves,  and  set  this  your 
majesty's  most  ancient  and  native  kingdom  on  fire.  If  in  this 
woful  case,  and  lamentable  condition  of  your  majesty's  dominions, 
all  others  should  be  silent,  it  hehoveth  us  to  speak :  and  if  our 
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tongues  sad  pens  ehould  oease,  our  conBciences  within  ua  would 
cry  out,  and  the  stones  in  the  streets  would  answer  us. 

)6  "  Our  great  grief,  and  apprehension  of  danger,  is  not  a  little 
inoreased,  partly  by  the  insolenoy  and  presumption  of  papists, 
and  others  disaff^ted  to  the  reformaUon  of  religion,  who, 
although  for  their  number  and  power  they  be  not  considerable 
amongst  us,  yet,  through  the  Buooess  of  the  popish  party  in 
Ireland,  and  the  hopes  they  conceive  of  the  previuling  power 
of  popish  armies  and  the  prelatioal  faction  in  England,  they 
have  of  late  taken  spirit,  and  begun  to  speak  big  words  agunst 
the  reformation  of  reli^on,  and  the  work  of  Grod  in  this  land ; 
and  partly,  and  more  principally,  thai  a  chief  praise  of  the 
protestant  religion  (and  thereby  our  not  vain,  but  just  gloria- 
tion)  is,  by  the  public  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle, 
general  of  your  majesty's  forces  for  the  northern  parts,  and 
nearest  nnto  us,  transferred  unto  papists ;  who,  although  they  be 
sworn  enemies  unto  kings,  and  be  as  infamous  ^  their  treasons 
and  conspiracies  against  priaoes  and  rulers,  as  for  their  known 
idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny,  yet  are  they  openly  declared  to 
be  not  only  good  subjects,  or  better  subjects,  but  far  better 
subjects  than  protestants :  which  is  a  new  and  foul  disparage- 
ment of  the  reformed  religioa,  a  notable  injury  to  your  majesty 
in  your  honour,  a  sensible  reflection  upon  the  whole  body  of  this 
kingdom,  which  is  impatient  that  any  subjects  should  be  more 
loyal  than  they ;  but  abhorreth,  and  extremely  disduneth,  that 
papists,  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be 
compared  with  them  in  alle^ance  and  fidelity ;  and  which 
(being  a  strange  doctrine  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  professed 
protesttmts)  will  suffer  a  hard  construction  from  all  the  reformed 
kirks. 

19  "  We  therefore,  your  majesty''8  most  humble  and  loving  sub- 
jects, upon  these  and  the  like  considerations,  do  humbly  entreat, 
that  your  majesty  may  be  pleased,  in  your  princely  wisdom,  first 
to  consider,  that  the  intentions  of  papists,  directed  by  the 
principles  of  their  profession,  are  no  other  than  they  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  even  to  build  their  Babel,  and  to  set  up 
their  execrable  idolatry  and  artichristian  tyranny,  in  all  your 
majesty's  dominions ;  to  change  the  face  of  your  two  kingdoms 
of  Scotland  and  England  into  the  similitude  of  miserable  Ireland; 
which  is  more  bitter  to  the  people  of  Ood,  your  majesty's  good 
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■ubjeotii,  to  think  upon,  than  doftth ;  and  whatmoeyer  tiuir 
present  pretenoes  be,  for  the  defenoe  of  your  majeety's  peram 
and  authority,  yet,  in  the  end,  by  their  arma  and  power,  mih  a 
displayed  banner,  to  bring  that  to  pau  againat  your  royal  person 
and  posterity,  wbioh  the  fifth  of  November,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
va»  not  i^le  by  their  subUle  and  undermining  treason  to  produce ; 
or,  which  will  be  their  greatest  mercy,  to  reduce  your  majesty 
and  your  kingdoms  to  the  base  and  unnatural  slavery  of  their 
monarch  the  pope:  and  next,  that  your  majesty,  upon  this 
undeniable  evidence,  may  timously  and  speedily  apply  your  royal 
authori^  for  disbanding  their  forces,  suppressing  thw  power, 
and  disappointing  their  bloody  and  merciless  projects. 

340  "  And  for  this  end,  we  are  with  greater  eameBtnass  than 
before  constrained  to  fall  down  again  before  your  majesty,  and 
in  all  humility  to  renew  the  suppUoation  of  the  late  general 
assembly,  and  our  own  former  petition  in  their  name,  for  unity 
of  religion  and  for  uniformity  of  church-government  in  all  your 
m&jesty^s  kingdoms,  and,  to  this  effect,  for  a  meeting  of  some 
divines  to  be  holden  in  England,  unto  which,  aooording  to  the 
desire  of  your  majesty's  parliament,  aome  oommissionerB  may  be 
sent  from  this  kirk ;  that,  in  all  points  to  be  pn^ned  and 
debated,  there  may  be  the  greater  consent  and  harmony.  We 
take  the  boldness  to  be  the  more  instant  in  this  our  humble 
desire,  beoau«e  it  conoemetb  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  so  much 
in  his  j^ory,  your  majesty  in  your  honour,  the  kirk  of  Ejn^and 
(which  we  ought  to  tender  as  our  own  bowels,  and  whose  refor- 
mation is  more  dear  unto  us  than  our  lives)  in  her  hi^pinees, 
and  the  kirk  of  Scotland  in  her  purity  and  peace ;  former 
experience  and  daily  sense  teaching  us,  that  without  the  t«- 
formaticm  of  the  kirk  of  England  there  is  no  hope  or  possibility 
of  the  continuance  of  reformation  here. 

341  "  The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  vicf^erent  your  ma- 
jesty is,  called  for  this  great  work  of  reformation  at  your  hands; 
and  the  present  commotions  and  troubles  of  your  majesty's 
dominions  are  either  [a]  preparation,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  for 
this  blessed  reformation  and  unity  of  religion,  (wfaiob  is  the  de- 
sire, prayer,  and  expectation  of  all  yonr  nuyesty's  good  subjects 
in  this  kingdom,)  or,  which  they  tremble  to  think  upon,  and 
earnestly  deprecate,  are  (iu  the  justice  of  God,  for  the  abuse 
of  the  gospel,  the  tolerating  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  against 
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BO  eleor  a  lig^t,  and  not  acknowledging  the  day  of  viatation) 
the  beginning  of  mich  a  doleful  dewlation,  aa  no  policy  or  power 
of  man  shall  be  able  to  prevent,  and  bm  ahall  make  your  majesty's 
kingdoms,  within  a  short  time,  as  miaerable  aa  they  may  be 
happy  by  a  reformation  of  religion.  Ood  forbid  that,  whilst 
the  houses  of  parliament  do  profess  their  desire  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way,  and  pan 
their  bills  for  that  end  in  the  psxtioulars,  that  your  majesty, 
the  nurse-father  of  the  kirk  oi  Ohrist,  to  whose  oare  the  custody 
and  vindieation  of  reUgion  doth  principally  belong,  should,  to 
the  provoking  of  the  anger  of  God,  the  stopping  of  the  influence 
of  so  many  blesnngs  from  Heaven,  and  the  grieving  of  the  hearts 
of  all  the  godly,  frustrate  our  expectation,  make  our  hopes 
ashamed,  and  hazard  the  loss  of  the  hearts  of  all  your  good 
subjects ;  which,  next  unto  the  truth  and  unity  of  religion,  and 
the  safety  of  your  kingdoms,  are  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
speod  their  bk>od  for  your  majesty's  honour  and  happiness. 
43  *'  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  work  is  great,  the  difficulties 
and  impedimenta  many ;  and  that  there  be  both  mountams  and 
lions  in  the  way ;  the  strongest  let,  till  it  be  taken  out  of  the 
way,  is  the  mountain  of  prelacy :  and  no  wondw,  if  your  majesty 
consider  bow  many  pt^ists  and  popishly  affected  have  for  a 
long  time  found  peace  and  ease  under  the  shadow  thereof;  how 
many  of  the  prelatioal  faction  have  thereby  their  life  and  being ; 
how  many  pro&ne  and  worldly  men  do  fear  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  are  unwilling  to  submit  themselves  to  the  obedienoe  of  the 
gospel;  and  how  many  there  be,  whose  eyes  are  dazded  with  the 
external  pomp  and  glory  of  the  kirk,  whose  minds  are  misoanied 
with  a  conceit  of  t^e  governing  of  the  kirk  by  the  rules  of  human 
policy,  and  whose  hearts  are  af&ighted  with  the  apprehensionB 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  may  ensue  upon  alterations. 
But  when  your  majesty,  in  your  princely  and  religious  wisdom, 
shall  remember,  from  the  records  of  former  thnes,  how  against 
the  gates  of  hell,  the  foroe  and  fraud  of  woridly  and  wicked 
men,  and  all  panic  fears  of  danger,  the  Christian  religion  was 
first  planted,  and  the  Chiistian  kirk  thereafter  reformed :  and, 
from  ttie  condition  of  the  present  times,  how  many,  from  the 
experienoe  of  the  tyranny  of  prelates,  are  afraid  to  discover 
themselves,  lest  they  be  revenged  upon  them  herea^r,  (whereas 
prelacy  being  removed,  they  would  openly  profess  what  they  are. 
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and  join  with  others  in  the  way  of  reformation,)  alX  olwtaolea 
and  difficulties  shall  be  but  matter  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  Ood,  the  principal  worker,  and  the  means  of  the  greater 
g^ory  to  your  majesty,  the  prime  instrument. 

343  "  The  intermixture  of  the  goYemment  of  prelates  with  the 
civil  state,  mentioned  in  your  majesty's  answer  to  our  former  pe- 
tition, being  taken  away,  and  the  right  government  by  assonbhes, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  reformed  kirks,  and  wherein  the 
agreement  will  be  easy,  bemg  settled ;  the  kirk  and  religion  wiQ 
be  more  pure,  and  free  ^m  mixture,  and  the  civil  govemmoit 
more  sound  and  firm.  That  government  of  the  kirk  must  suit 
best  with  the  civil  state,  and  be  most  useful  for  kings  and  king- 
doms, which  is  best  warranted  by  God,  by  whom  kings  do  reign 
and  kingdoms  are  eetabtisfaed.  Nor  can  a  reformation  be  ex- 
pected  in  the  common  and  ordinary  way,  expressed  also  in  your 
majesty's  answer.  The  wisest  and  most  religious  prinoes  have 
found  it  impossible,  and  implying  a  repugmmoy,  dnce  the  per- 
sons to  be  reformed  and  the  reformers  must  be  diverse;  and  the 
way  of  reformation  must  be  different  from  the  oormpt  way,  by 
which  defection  of  workmen,  and  corruption  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  government,  have  entered  into  the  kirk.  Suffer  us  therefore, 
dread  sovereign,  to  renew  our  petitions  for  this  unity  of  religion 
and  uniformity  of  kirk-government,  and  for  a  meeting  of  some 
divines  of  both  kingdoms,  who  may  prepare  matters  for  your 
majesty's  view,  and  for  the  examination  and  approbation  of  more 
full  assemblies.  The  national  assembly  of  this  kirk,  frvm  which 
we  have  our  commission,  did  promise,  in  their  thanksgiving  for 
the  many  favours  expressed  in  your  majesty's  letter,  their  best 
endeavour  to  keep  the  people  under  their  charge  in  unity  and 
peace,  and  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  your  majesty  and  your 
laws ;  which  we  confess  is  a  duty  well  beseeming  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel. 

344  "  But  we  oannot  conceal  how  muoh  both  pastors  and  people  are 
grieved  and  disquieted  with  the  late  reports  of  the  success,  bold- 
ness, and  strength  of  popish  foreee  in  Ireland  and  England ;  and 
how  much  danger,  from  the  power  of  so  malicious  and  bloody 
enemies,  is  apprehended  to  the  reJigion  and  peace  of  this  kiik 
and  kingdom,  conceived  by  them  to  be  the  spring  whence  have 
issued  all  their  calamities  and  miseries.  Which  we  humbly 
remonstrate  to  your  majesty  as  a  necessity  requiring  a  general 
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aaaembly,  and  do  earnestly  supplicate  for  the  presence  and 
assistanoe  of  your  majesty''8  oommissioners  at  the  day  to 
be  appointed ;  that,  by  universal  consent  of  the  whole  kirk,  the 
best  course  may  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  religion,  and 
for  the  averting  of  the  great  wrath  which  they  conceive  to  be 
imminent  to  this  kingdom.  If  it  shall  please  the  Lord,  in  whose 
hand  is  the  heart  of  the  king,  as  the  rivers  of  waters,  to  turn  it 
whithersoever  he  will,  to  incline  your  majesty^s  heart  to  this 
through  reformation ;  no  more  to  tolerate  the  mass,  or  any  part 
of  Bomiah  anperstition  or  tyranny ;  and  to  command  that  all 
good  means  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  your  princely  oonsort, 
the  queen's  ni^esty,  (which  is  also  ^e  humble  desire  of  this 
whole  kirk  and  kingdom,)  your  Joint  comforte  shall  be  multiplied 
8J>ove  the  days  of  your  affliction,  to  your  incredible  joy  i  your 
glory  shall  shine  in  brightness  above  all  your  royal  progenitors, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the  terror  of  your  enemies ; 
and  your  kingdoms  so  far  abound  in  righteousness,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  above  all  that  hath  been  in  former  generations,  that 
they  shall  say,  It  i*  good/or  us  that  we  hate  iem  aJHeted." 

345  This  petition  was  not  stranger  in  itself  than  in  the 
circumstances  that  attended  it ;  for  it  was  no  sooner  (if 
so  soon)  presented  to  the  king,  than  it  was  sent  to 
London,  and  printed,  and  communicated  with  extra- 
ordinary industry  to  the  people ;  that  they  might  see 
how  far  the  Scotch  nation  wonld  be  engaged  for  the 
destruction  of  the  church ;  and  the  mesaenger  who  pre- 
sented it,  Mr.  Henderson,  confessed  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  had  three  or  four  letters  to  the  most  active  and  sedi- 
tious preachers  about  London,  from  men  of  the  same 
spirit  in  Scotland.  Upon  this  provocation,  the  king 
might  have  very  reasonably  proceeded  against  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, who  was  neither  included  in  his  safe  conduct, 
(as  the  lord  Lowden  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners 
were,)  nor  had  any  authority  from  the  lords  of  the 
council  of  that  kingdom,  (who  were  qualified  with  large 
powers,)  to  countenance  his  employment ;  being  sent 
only  from  the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly, 
(who  were  not  authorized  by  their  own  constitutions  to 
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make  an;  such  decliuration,)  and  there  being  then  no 
assembly  sitting ;  which  itself,  with  all  their  new  privi- 
leges, could  not  with  any  colour  of  reason  or  authority 
have  transacted  such  an  instrument.  However  the  king, 
who  we]]  knew  the  interest  and  influence  the  clergy  had 
upon  the  people  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that,  whilst  they 
pretended  to  remove  them  from  all  secular  employment, 
they  were  the  principal  instruments  and  engines  by  which 
the  whole  nation  was  wrought  to  sedition ;  resolved,  not 
only  to  use  the  person  of  Mr.  Henderson  very  graciously, 
and  to  protect  him  from  those  affiants  which  he  might 
naturally  expect  in  a  university,  (especially,  having  used 
some  grave  and  learned  doctors  with  great  insolence,  who 
Went  civilly  to  him  to  be  informed  what  arguments  had 
prevailed  with  him  to  be  so  professed  an  enemy  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  give  him  some  inibrmation  in 
the  argument;  vrith  whom  he  superciliously  refused  to 
hold  any  discourse,)  but  to  return  an  answer  with  all 
possible  candour  to  the  petition  itself;  and  so,  before  he 
entered  upon  the  other  address,  made  by  the  lord  Lowden 
and  the  rest,  he  returned  (after  very  solemn  debates  in 
council,  where  the  earl  of  Lanrick  the  secretary  for 
Scotland,  and  other  lords  of  Scotland,  who  were  of  the 
privy-council,  were  present,  and  fully  concurred,  with 
many  expreesions  of  their  detestation  of  the  manners  of 
their  countrymen,  yet  with  assured  confidence  that  they 
would  not  be  corrupted  to  any  act  of  hostility)  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  and,  with  all  expedition,  by  other  hands  into 
Scotland,  this  answer ;  which  likewise  I  think  fit  to  in- 
sert in  the  very  words,  that  posterity  may  know  how 
tender  and  provident  the  king  always  was,  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  of  him  and  his  actions  with  tluU^ 
people ;  and  consequently  any  commotions  in  that  king^ 
dom ;  which  was  the  only  thing  he  feared  might  contri- 
bute to  and  continue  the  distractions  in  this. 
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34^  .fill  mufetiy't  (uuvw  to  a  late  petition  pretmied  wato  Hm  by  Ae 
Aands  of  Mr.Alexemder  Hmdanoa,  from  the  eotnmimmien  ttf 
the  gener<U  attemhly  <^  the  ehvrch  of  Scotland. 
"  We  received  lately  a  petition  from  you,  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  to  the  which  we  intended  to  have 
given  sD  anaww  as  soon  as  we  had  trnDsaoted  the  husiDoes  wiUl 
ttie  other  oomnuBsionen  addreseed  to  us  &om  the  oonaervators 
of  ^e  treaty  of  that  our  kingdom.  But  finding  the  same  to  be 
pnbliBhed  in  print,  and  to  be  dispersed  throughout  our  kingdom,  to 
the  great  danger  of  soandaling  of  our  well  affected  subjects,  who 
may  interpret  the  bittemew  and  sharpness  of  some  expressions 
not  to  be  BO  agreeable  to  that  regard  and  reverence  which  is  due 
to  onr  person,  and  the  matter  itself  to  be  reproachM  to  the 
honour  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  we  have  been  com- 
piled the  more  strioUy  to  examine,  as  well  the  authonty  of  the 
petitioners,  as  the  matter  of  the  petition  itself,  and  to  publish 
our  opinion  of  both,  that  our  subjects  of  both  kiogdome  may  see 
how  equally  just  and  sensible  we  are  of  the  laws  and  honour  of 
both  our  kingdoms. 
347  "And  first,  upon  perusal  of  the  petition,  we  required  to 
see  the  commisnon  by  which  the  messenger  who  brought  this 
peUtioo,  or  the  persona  who  sent  him,  are  qualified  to  inter- 
meddle  in  afiairs  so  foreign  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  of  so  great 
oonoemment  to  this  our  kingdom  of  England.  Upon  examina- 
tion whereof,  and  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  government  of  this 
our  kingdom,  which  we  are  trusted  and  sworn  to  defend,  we  must 
profess  that  the  petitioners,  or  the  general  assembly  of  our 
church  of  Scotland,  have  not  the  least  authority  or  power  to 
intermeddle  or  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  or 
church ;  (which  are  settled  and  established  by  the  proper  laws  of 
this  land,  and,  till  they  be  fdtered  by  the  same  competent  power, 
cannot  be  inveighed  against  without  a  due  sense  of  us  and  this 
nation;  much  less  can  they  present  any  advice  or  declaration 
to  oar  houses  of  parliament  against  the  same;)  or,  to  that 
purpose,  to  send  any  letters,  as  now  they  have  done,  to  any 
ministers  of  our  church  here ;  who,  by  the  laws  of  tiitis  land, 
cannot  correspond  against  the  same, 
ug  "  Therefore  we  do  believe  that  the  petitioners,  when  they 
shall  consider  how  unwarranted  it  is  by  the  laws  of  that  king- 
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dom,  and  how  oootrary  it  is  to  the  lawa  of  this,  to  the  profee- 
sions  they  have  made  to  each  other,  and  how  unbecoming  in 
itself,  for  them  to  require  the  ancient,  happy,  and  established 
government  of  the  church  of  England  ta  be  altered,  and  con- 
formed to  the  laws  and  oonstitutions  of  another  church,  will 
find  themselves  misled  by  the  infonnation  of  some  factious 
persona  here,  who  would  willingly  engage  the  petitioners  to 
foment  a  diBbrence  and  diviaion  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  we  have,  with  so  much  oare  and  industry,  endeavoured 
to  prevent ;  not  having  laboured  more  to  quench  the  com- 
bustion in  this  kingdom,  than  we  have  to  hinder  tiie  like  from 
either  devouring  Ireland  or  entering  into  Scotland;  which,  if 
all  others  will  equally  labour,  will  undoubtedly  be  avoided. 
But  we  cannot  so  ea^ly  pass  over  the  mention  of  Ireland, 
being  moved  to  it  by  the  scandalous  aspersions  that  have  been 
often  CBAt  upon  us  upon  that  subject,  and  the  use  that  hath 
been  made  of  the  woful  distractions  of  that  kingdom,  as  of  a 
seminary  of  fears  and  jealousies,  to  beget  the  like  distractions 
in  this;  and,  which  lest  they  may  have  farther  influence,  we 
are  the  more  willing  to  make  our  innocence  appear  in  thai 
particular. 
9  "  When  first  that  horrid  rebelhon  b^an,  we  were  in  our 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  sense  we  had  then  of  it,  the 
expressions  we  made  oonoeming  it,  the  commissions,  together 
with  some  other  assistance,  we  sent  immediately  into  that 
kingdom,  and  the  instant  recommendation  we  made  of  it 
to  both  our  houses  of  parliament  in  England  are  known  to 
all  persons  of  quaUty  there  and  then  about  us.  After  our 
return  into  England,  our  ready  eonourring  to  aU  the  desires 
of  both  houses  that  might  moat  speedily  repress  that  rebellion, 
by  pasung  the  bill  of  pressing,  and  in  it  a  clause  which  quitted 
a  right  challenged  by  all  and  enjoyed  by  many  of  our  prede- 
cessors; by  parting  with  our  rights  in  the  lands  escheat  edto 
us  by  that  rebellion,  for  the  encouragement  of  adventurers ; 
by  emptying  of  our  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  for 
that  service,  (which  we  have  since  needed  for  our  neoeseaiy 
defence  and  preservation;)  by  consenting  to  all  bills  for  the 
raising  of  money  for  the  same,  though  oontuning  unusual  clauses, 
which  trusted  both  houses  without  us  with  the  manner  of  dis- 
poang  it ;  our  often  pressing  both  houses,  not  to  nej^eot  that 
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kingdom,  by  being  diverted  by  oonaideraticHis  and  disputea  lew 
concerning  both  kingdoms :  our  offer  of  nusing  (en  thousand 
voluntOOTB  to  be  sent  thither,  and  our  several  offera  to  engage 
our  own  royal  person  in  the  suppression  of  that  honid  rebellion, 
are  no  le«  known  to  all  this  nation,  than  our  perpetual  eamest- 
neea,  by  our  foreign  ministers,  to  keep  all  manner  of  supplies 
fr^m  being  transported  for  the  relief  of  the  rebels,  is  known  to 
several  nwgbbonring  princes :  vrhioh  if  aH  our  subjects  will 
4X>nfiider,  and  withal  hov  many  of  the  men,  and  how  muoh  of 
the  money  rueed  for  that  end,  and  how  much  care,  time,  and 
industry  have  been  diverted  from  that  employment,  and  em- 
ployed in  this  unnataral  war  gainst  us,  (the  true  cause  of  the 
present  misery  and  want  which  our  British  armies  there  do  now 
endure,)  they  will  soon  free  us  from  all  those  imputations  so 
eoandalously  and  groundleady  laid  upon  us,  and  impute  the 
continuance  of  the  combustion  of  that  miserable  kingdom,  the 
danger  it  may  bring  upon  our  kingdoms  of  EngUnd  and  Sootr 
land,  and  the  beginning  of  this  dolefiil  desolation,  to  those  who 
are  truly  guilty  (rf  it. 

350  "  For  unity  in  religion,  which  is  desired,  wo  cannot  but 
answer,  Uiat  we  much  apprehend  lest  the  papists  may  make 
•ome  advantage  of  that  expression,  by  continuing  that  scandal 
with  more  authority,  which  th^  have  ever  heretofore  used  to 
oast  npon  the  reformation,  by  interpreting  all  the  differences  in 
ceremony,  government,  or  indiff^^nt  opinicms  between  sever^ 
proteetant  churches,  to  be  diHerences  in  religion ;  and  lest  our 
good  subjects  of  England,  who  have  ever  esteemed  themselves 
of  the  same  religion  with  you,  should  euspeet  themselves  to  be 
esteemed  by  you  to  be  of  a  contrary ;  and  that  the  religion 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  held,  ever  since  the  blessed 
refoimation,  and  in  and  for  which  they  are  resolved  to  die,  is 
taxed  and  branded  of  falsehood  or  insufficiency  by  such  a 
desire. 

351  "  For  uniformity  in  ohurcb-govemment,  we  conceived  the 
answer  formerly  given  by  us  (at  Bridgenorth,  13th  October, 
1642)  to  the  former  petition  in  this  argument,  would  have 
satisfied  the  petitioners;  and  is  so  full,  that  we  can  add  little 
to  it;  viz.  that  the  government  here  established  by  the  laws 
hath  so  near  a  relation  and  intermixture  with  the  <nvil  state, 
(which  may  be  unknown  to  the  petitioners,)  that  tiU  a  com- 
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pooed,  digested  form  be  presented  to  us,  upon  a  free  debate 
of  both  houaea  in  a  pariiamentary  way,  whereby  the  ofHUwnt 
and  approbatioa  of  this  whole  kingdom  may  be  had,  and  we 
and  all  our  subjects  may  diaoem  what  is  to  be  left  in  or  brought 
in,  as  welt  as  what  is  to  be  taken  away ;  we  know  not  how  to 
consent  to  any  alteration,  otherwise  than  to  such  an  act,  for 
the  ease  of  tender  consciences  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies,  as 
we  have  often  offered;  and  that  this,  and  any  thing  else  that 
may  concern  the  peace  of  the  churdi,  and  the  advancement 
of  God'^s  true  religion,  may  be  soberly  discussed,  and  happily 
effected,  we  have  formerly  oBered,  and  are  still  willii^,  that 
debates  of  that  nature  may  be  ent«red  into  by  a  synod  of  godly 
and  learned  divines,  to  be  regularly  chosen  according  to  the 
laws  and  cust<Mns  of  this  kingdom :  to  which  we  shall  be  willing 
that  some  learned  divines  of  our  chundi  of  Sootland  he  like- 
wise sent,  to  be  present,  and  offer,  and  debate  their  reasmw. 
With  this  answer  the  petitioners  had  great  reason  to  acquieece, 
without  enlarging  the  matter  of  their  former  petition  only  with 
bitter  expressions  agtunst  the  est^Iished  government  and  Uiwb 
of  their  neighbour  nation,  (as  if  it  were  contrary  to  the  word  of 
Gh>d,)  with  whmn  they  have  so  latdy  entered  into  a  strict  amity 
and  friendship. 
;>  '*  But  we  cannot  enough  wonder  that  the  petitioners  should 
interpose  themselves,  not  only  as  fit  lUreotors  and  judges  be- 
tween us  and  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  in  buainees  so 
wholly  eonoeming  the  peace  iwd  government  of  this  our  king^ 
dom,  and  in  a  matter  so  absolutely  intrusted  to  us,  as  what 
new  laws  to  consent  or  not  to  consent  to ;  but  should  assume, 
and  publish,  that  the  desire  of  reformation  in  this  kingdom  is  ia 
a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way ;  when  all  the  world  may 
know,  that  the  proceedings  here  have  been,  and  are,  not  only 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  and  precedents  of  former  parUaments, 
but  destructive  to  the  Ireedom,  {Mivil^^,  and  dignity  of  parlia- 
ments themselves :  that  we  were  first  driven  by  tumolts,  for 
the  safety  of  our  life,  from  our  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster ;  and  have  been  since  pursued,  fought  withal,  and  are 
now  kept  from  thence  by  an  army,  raised  and  paid,  as  is  pre- 
tended, by  the  two  houses,  which  consist  not  of  the  fourth  part 
of  the  number  they  ought  to  do ;  the  rest  being  either  drivot 
from  tiience  by  the  same  violence,  or  expelled,  or  imprisoned. 
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for  not  oonaenting  to  the  treasons  and  unheard  of  insolenoiea 
prsetised  agunst  MB.  And  if  tiie  petitioners  could  believe  the§e 
proceedings  to  be  in  a  peaceable  parliamentary  way,  they  were 
very  unaoqnointed  with  the  order  and  constitution  of  thia  king- 
dom, and  not  bo  fit  instruments  to  promote  that  reformation  and 
peaoe  they  seem  to  desire. 

353  "  We  cannot  believe  the  intermixture  of  the  present  eoolen- 
asdeal  government  with  the  dvil  state  to  be  otiier  than  a  very 
good  reason,  and  that  the  government  of  the  church  should  be 
by  tile  rules  of  human  policy  to  be  other  than  a  very  good  rule, 
unless  some  other  govwnment  were  as  well  proved,  as  pretended, 
to  be  better  warranted  by  the  word  of  God. 

354  "  Of  any  bills  offered  us  for  reformation  we  shall  not 
DOW  apeak,  they  being  a  put  of  those  articles  upon  which  we 
have  offered  and  expect  to  treat :  but  cannot  but  wonder  by 
witat  authority  you  prejudge  our  judgment  herein,  by  denoUno- 
ing  God''0  anger  upon  us,  and  our  hazard  of  the  loss  of  the 
hearts  vX  all  our  good  subjects,  if  we  oonsent  not  unto  them. 
The  infiuenee  of  so  many  bleaeings  from  Heaven  upon  the  reigns 
of  queen  Elizabeth  and  our  father  of  blessed  memory,  and  the 
aoknowledgmeot  of  them  by  cdl  protestant  churches  to  have 
been  cuefui  nurees  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  have  ex- 
cellently diaoharged  their  duties  in  the  custody  and  vindication 
of  religion,  and  the  affection  of  their  subjects  to  them,  do  suffi- 
ciently assure  us,  that  we  should  neither  stop  tbe  iofluenoe  of 
such  blessings,  nor  grieve  the  hearts  of  all  the  godly,  nor 
hazard  the  loss  of  the  hearts  of  our  good  subjects,  although 
we  will  still  miuntfun,  in  this  kingdom,  the  same  established 
ecclesiastical  government  which  flourisbed  in  their  times  and 
under  their  special  protection. 

355  "  We  dotd>t  not  but  our  subjects  of  Scotland  wiU  rest  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  such  alterations  in  their  own  church  as  we 
have  assented  unto ;  and  not  be  persuaded  by  a  mere  assertion, 
thatth^^isDohopeof  the  continuance  ofwhat  is  there  settled  by 
law,  unless  that  be  likewise  altered  which  is  settled  here.  And 
our  subjects  of  England  will  never  depart  from  their  dutiful  af- 
fection to  us,  for  not  consenting  to  new  laws,  which,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  they  know  we  may  as  justly  reject,  if  we  approve 
not  of  them,  as  either  house  hath  power  to  prepare  for,  or  boUi 
to  propound  to  us.     Nor  are  you  a  litUe  mistaken,  if  either  you 
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believe  the  generality  of  this  nation  to  desire  a  change  of  ohnrcb- 
government,  or  that  moat  of  those  who  deaire  it,  deare  by  it 
to  introduce  that  which  you  only  esteem  a  reformaticm ;  but 
are  as  unwilling  to  aubtnit  to  what  you  call  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  obedience  to  the  gospel,  as  those  whom  you  call  profane  and 
worldly  men;  and  ao  equally  averse  both  to  episcopacy  uid 
presbytery,  that,  if  they  should  prevail  in  this  particulu-,  the 
abolition  of  the  one  would  be  no  inlet  to  the  other ;  nor  would 
your  hearts  be  leas  grieved,  your  expectations  less  frustrated, 
your  hopes  lees  ashamed,  or  your  reformation  more  secured. 
And  the  petitioners,  upon  due  consideration,  will  not  find  them- 
selves leas  miataken  in  the  government  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  which,  tiiey  say,  is  by  aaaemblies,  than  they  are  in  the 
best  way  of  a  reformatioa ;  which  sure  is  best  to  be  in  a  ocMumon 
and  ordinary  way,  where  the  passion  or  intereet  of  particular 
men  may  not  impose  upon  the  pubEc ;  but  alteration  be  then 
only  made,  when,  upon  cahn  debates,  and  evident  uid  deu- 
reason  and  convenience,  the  sajne  shall  be  generally  oonsented 
to  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people ;  and  those  who  are 
trusted  by  the  law  with  such  debates,  are  not  divested  <^  that 
trust,  upon  a  general  <Aarge  of  corrupUons,  pretended  to  have 
entered  by  that  way ;  and  of  being  the  persons  to  be  reformed, 
and  so  unfit  to  be  reformers.  And  certainly  the  like  l<^c,  witJi 
the  like  charges  and  pretences,  might  be  used  to  make  the  par- 
liament itself  an  incapable  judge  of  any  reformation  either  in 
church  or  state. 
}6  "  For  the  general  expressions  in  the  petition  against  papists, 
in  which  the  petitioners  may  be  understood  to  charge  us  with 
oomplituiee  and  favour  even  to  their  opinions ;  we  have  taken  all 
occasions  to  publish  to  the  world  our  practice  and  resolution 
in  the  tnie  protestant  reformed  reUgion :  and  we  are  verily  per- 
suaded, there  is  no  one  subject  in  either  of  ouf  dominions,  who 
at  all  knows  ua,  and  hath  observed  our  life,  but  ia,  in  his  soul, 
satisfied  of  our  constant  zeal  and  unmovable  afieotion  to  that 
religion,  and  of  our  true  dislike  of  and  hearty  oppositi(»i  to 
popery.  And  as  we  willingly  consented,  at  our  being  in  Scotland, 
to  aH  acts  proposed  to  ua  for  the  diacountenanoing  and  re- 
forming the  papists  in  that  our  kingdom ;  so,  by  our  proclama- 
tions for  the  putting  of  all  laws  severely  in  execution  agaimlt 
recusants  ;  and  by  not  refusing  any  one  bill  presented  to  us  to 
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that  purpose  in  this  kingdom ;  and  by  our  perpetual  and  public 
profeenons  of  readiness,  with  the  advioe  of  our  two  housea  of 
parliament,  prepared  for  us  in  a  deliberate  and  orderiy  way,  to 
find  some  expedient  to  perfect  bo  good  a  work ;  we  conceived  we 
had  not  left  it  posaible  for  any  man  to  believe  us  guilty  of  toIei> 
ating  any  part  of  the  Romish  tyranny  or  superstition;  or  to 
fiuapeot,  that  the  conversion  of  our  dearest  consort  was  not  so 
much  our  desire,  that  the  aeeession  of  as  many  crowns  as  Grod 
hath  already  bestowed  on  us  would  [not]  be  more  welcome  to 
us  than  that  day ;  a  blessing  which  it  is  our  daily  prayer  to  the 
Almi^ty  to  bestow  upon  us. 
357  "  Bat  we  might  well  have  expected  firom  the  petitioners,  who 
have  in  their  solemn  national  covenant  literally  sworn  so  much 
oare  of  the  safety  of  our  person,  and  cannot  but  know  in  how 
much  danger  that  hath  been,  and  still  is,  by  the  power  and 
threats  of  rebelliouB  armies,  that  they  would  as  well  have  remern* 
bered  iha  t^tA  of  October  as  the  5th  of  November ;  and  as  well 
have  taken  notice  of  the  army  raised  and  led  against  ua  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  which  hath  actually  assaulted,  and  endeavoured  to 
murder  us ;  which  we  know  to  abound  in  Brownista,  anabaptists, 
and  other  sectaries ;  and  in  which  we  have  reason  (by  the  prison- 
ers we  have  taken,  and  the  evidence  they  have  ^ven)  to  believe 
there  are  many  more  papists  (and  many  of  those  foreigners)  than 
in  all  our  army ;  as  have  advised  us  to  disband  out  of  the  army  of 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  which  is  raised  for  our  defence,  the  papists 
in  that  army ;  who  are  known  to  be  no  such  number  as  to  en- 
danger their  obtaining  any  power  of  building  their  Babel,  and 
setting  up  their  idolatry ;  and  whose  loyalty  he  hath  reason  to 
commend,  (though  he  was  never  anspected  for  favouring  their 
reUgion,)  not  before  that  of  protestanta,  but  of  such  as  rebel 
under  that  title ;  and  whose  asaiatance  is  as  due  to  us,  by  the 
law  of  God  and  man,  to  rescue  ua  from  domestic  rebellion,  as  to 
defend  us  from  foreign  invasion ;  which  we  think  no  man  denies 
to  be  lawful  for  them  to  do.  But  we  do  sol^mily  declare  and 
protest,  that  Gtod  sfaaU  no  sooner  free  us  from  the  desperate  and 
rebellious  arms  taken  up  against  us,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
free  ourselves  and  kingdom  from  any  fear  of  danger  from  the 
other  by  disarming  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land; 
as  we  shall  not  igj\  to  send  our  commissioners  to  the  assembly 
at  the  time  appointed  for  it  by  the  laws  of  Scotland. 
15^     To  conclude,  we  desire  and  require  the  petitioners  (as  becomes 
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good  and  pious  preachers  of  the  gospel)  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  compose  any  distraction  in  opinionjB,  or  misnnde^ 
standings,  which  may  by  the  faction  of  some  turbulent  persona 
be  raised  in  the  mindii  of  oar  good  subjects  of  that  our  kingdom ; 
and  to  infuse  into  them  a  true  sense  of  charity,  obedience,  and 
humility,  the  great  principles  of  Christian  reli^on ;  that  they 
may  not  mSer  themselves  to  be  transported  with  things  that 
they  do  not  understand,  or  think  themselves  concerned  in  the 
government  of  another  kingdom,  because  it  is  not  according  to 
the  customs  of  that  in  which  they  live ;  but  that  they  dispose 
themselves  with  modesty  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
God,  with  duty  and  aflection  to  the  obedience  of  us  and  our 
laws,  (remembering  the  singular  grace,  favour,  and  bemgnity 
we  have  always  expressed  to  that  our  native  kingdom,)  and  with 
brotherly  and  Christian  charity  one  towards  another :  and  we 
doubt  not  but  God,  in  his  mercy  to  us  and  them,  will  make  us 
instruments  of  his  bleasings  upon  each  other,  and  both  of  us 
in  a  great  measure  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
nation." 


19  The  lord  Lowdeii  and  the  other  lay-commissioners, 
■who  were  persona  entirely  guided  by  him,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality,  gave  the  precedence  to  this  petition,  which 
they  called  matter  of  religion ;  and  pressed  not  their  own 
commission  tilt  the  king  had  declared  and  puhlished  his 
answer  to  that :  and  though  they  pretended  not  to  have 
any  authority  to  say  any  thing  in  that  engagement  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  assembly ;  yet  the  lord  Lowden  used 
all  importunity  and  arguments  to  persuade  the  king  in 
private  to  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  government 
of  the  church ;  assuring  him,  "  that  it  would  be  a  means, 
not  only  to  hinder  his  subjects  of  Scotland  from  adhering 
to  the  parliament;  but  that  it  would  oblige  them  to 
assist  his  majesty  to  the  utmost  in  the  full  vindication  of 
all  his  rights."  But  he  quickly  found  the  king  too  strongly 
fixed  to  be  swayed  in  a  case  of  conscience  by  a  consider^ 
ation  of  convenience ;  and  his  lordship  undertook  to  give 
no  other  arguments. 
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36a  He  betook  himBelf  then  witli  hijs  companions  to  their 
own  proper  and  avowed  errand ;  which  conaiBted  of  two 
parts :  the  one,  to  offer  "  the  mediation  of  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  composure  of 
the  differences  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses;"  the 
other,  "  to  desire  his  majesty,  that  he  would  send  out  his 
precepts  to  summon  a  parliament  in  Scotland."  These 
desires,  and  any  arguments  to  enforce  them,  they  always 
delivered  to  the  king  himself  in  writing ;  declining  any 
address  to  his  ministers,  or  any  debates  with  his  council, 
lest  it  might  seem  to  lessen  the  grandeur  and  absolute- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the  king  always 
brought  those  papers  which  he  received  from  them  to  his 
council,  and  received  their  advice  what  answers  to  re- 
turn. For  the  first,  of  mediation,  they  pretended  a  title 
and  obligation  to  it,  by  a  clause  in  the  act  of  pacification 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  parliament ;  which  clause 
was. 

361  "  That  tlie  peace  to  be  then  efltablished  might  be  iaviolably 
observed  in  all  time  to  oome,  it  was  agreed,  that  some  should  be 
appointed  by  Iiis  majesty  and  the  parliameoits  of  both  kingdoms, 
who,  ID  the  interim  betwixt  the  ratting  of  the  parliaments,  miji^t 
be  careful  that  the  peace  tb^i  happily  concluded  might  be  conti- 
nued; and  who  should  endeavour  by  all  means  to  prevent  all  trou- 
ble«  and  divisions ;  and  if  any  debate  and  difference  should  hap- 
pen to  arise,  to  tliedisturbanoe  of  the  commtm  peace,  they  should 
labour  to  remove  or  compose  them,  according  to  their  power ;  it 
being  supposed,  that  for  all  their  proceedings  of  this  kind  they 
should  be  answerable  to  the  king's  majesty  tuid  the  pariiaments : 
and  if  any  thing  should  fall  out  that  should  be  above  thmr 
power,  and  oould  not  be  remedied  by  them,  they  should  iofonn 
themselves  in  the  partioulars,  and  represent  the  same  to  the 
king''s  majesty  and  the  ensuing  pariiament;  that,  by  their  wis- 
doms and  authority,  aU  occasion  and  causes  <^  troubles  might  be 
removed,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  perpetual  to 
all  posterity.  And  it  was  declared,  that  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission should  be  restrained  to  the  articles  of  peace  in  that 
treaty." 
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36'  This  clause,  and  the  whole  statute,  being  carefiilly 
perused,  and  examined  before  his  miyesty  in  his  eoun<»l, 
the  king  returned  an  answer  to  them  in  writing, 

363  "  That  he  could  oot  find  any  colour  or  pretence  of  authoriQf 
to  be  granted  by  that  act  of  parliament,  by  wbi<di  the  commia- 
Bionen  for  Scotland  could  conceive  themaelvee  interessed  in  a 
faculty  of  mediation ;  that  the  clause  mentioned  by  them  (be- 
sides that  there  was  no  such  commission  granted  as  was  men- 
tioned in  that  clause,  nor  any  commissoners  named  for  those 
purposes)  related  only  to  the  difikreaoes  that  might  grow  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  and  only  upon  the  articles  of  that  treaty, 
which,  his  majesty  said,  had  been  and  should  be  inviolably 
observed  by  him.  That  the  differences  between  his  majesty  and 
his  two  houses  of  parliament  had  not  the  least  relation  to  the 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  to  the  unquestionable 
and  long  enjoyed  rights  of  his,  which  his  rebellious  subjects 
endeavoured,  by  force,  to  wrest  from  him ;  and  concerned  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom ;  which,  as  they  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  known  to  the  conservators  of  the  peace  of  Scot- 
land, 80  they  could  not  have  any  posrable  conusance  of  them. 
That  it  might  give  great  umbrage  to  his  subjects  of  England  if 
he  should  consent  to  what  they  now  proposed,  and,  instead  of 
confinm'ng  and  continuing  the  peace,  breed  jealousies  between 
tiie  nations ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  admit  of  any  such 
mediation  as  they  proposed ;  but  that  he  hoped  the  treaty, 
which  be  now  expected,  would  beget  so  good  an  understanding 
between  him  and  his  two  houses,  that  a  peace  might  ensue ; 
towards  which  he  would  expect  nothmg  from  his  subjects  of 
SootJand  but  their  prayers." 

364  This  gave  them  no  satiefactioD,  hut  they  insisted  still 
on  their  right  by  that  clause  ;  which,  without  any  reaiWD 
or  argument  to  persuade  othere  to  be  of  their  mind,  they 
eaid,  "  they  conceived,  laid  that  obligation  upon  them 
of  interposition  ■"  to  which  the  king  still  gave  the  same 
answer. 

3^5  For  their  other  demand  of  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  the 
case  stood  thus :  The  king,  at  his  last  being  in  Scotland, 
had,  according  to  the  precedent  he  had  made  here,  gnmted 
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an  act  for  triennial  parliaments  in  that  kingdom ;  and  at 
the  cIoBe  of  that  present  parliament  had  ratified  another 
act,  by  which  a  certain  day  was  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next ;  which  day  was  to  be  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June  in  the  year  1644,  except  the  king  should 
call  one  sooner ;  which  he  had  power  to  do.  So  that  the 
question  was  only,  whether  the  calling  a  parliament  sooner 
in  that  kingdom  was  like  to  advance  his  service,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  this  ?  In  the  disquisition  where- 
of, there  needed  no  arguments,  that  such  a  convention 
could  not  then  produce  benefit  to  the  king ;  the  entire 
government  of  that  people  being  in  those  persons  who 
had  contrived  those  dismal  alterationB,  On  the  other 
hand,  all  men  thought  it  very  happy  for  the  king,  tliat, 
without  bis  consent,  there  could  be  no  parliament  in 
Scotland  till  June  1644;  which  was  more  than  fourteen 
months  from  this  time :  tilt  when,  how  disinclined  soever 
the  whole  nation  should  be,  there  was  as  much  assurance 
as  could  possibly  be,  from  that  people,  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  procure  any  avowed  supply 
from  that  kingdom :  it  being  the  express  words  in  the 
late  act  of  pacification,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  England 
should  not  denounce  or  make  war  against  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  without  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land ;"  as  on  the  other  part  it  was  enacted,  "  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  should  not  denounce  or  make  war 
against  the  kingdom  of  England  without  the  consent  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland.  And  in  case  any  of  the 
subjects  of  either  of  the  kingdoms  should  rise  in  arms, 
or  make  war  against  the  other  kingdom,  or  subjects 
thereof,  without  consent  of  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom whereof  they  are  subjects,  or  upon  which  they  do 
depend,  that  they  should  be  held,  reputed,  and  demanded, 
as  traitors  to  the  estates  whereof  they  are  subjects.  And, 
that  both  the  kingdoms,  in  that  case,  should  be  bound  to 
concur  in  the  repressing  of  those  that  should  happen  to 
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arise  in  amiB,  or  nuike  war,  without  consent  of  their  own 
parliament." 

3^  So  that  whoever  believed  that  tboee  people  could  be 
contained  b^  any  obligations,  divine  or  human,  thought  it 
impossible,  by  these  clear  texts,  that  any  forces  could  be 
raised  there  to  invade  England,  and  disturb  his  majesty, 
till  June  1644;  before  which  time  there  was  hope  the 
king  might  so  far  prevail,  that  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion 
might  be  broken,  and  men  return  again  to  their  under- 
standing and  allegiance.  Therefore  to  that  demand  the 
king  returned  answer,  *'  that  against  the  time  by  which 
they  could  legally  demand  a  parliament,"  (naming  the 
day,)  "  he  would  issue  out  his  writs,  and  there  being  no 
emergent  cause  to  do  it  sooner,  he  would  forbear  to  put 
Ids  subjects  there  to  that  trouble,  which  those  meet- 
ings, how  necessary  soever,  would  naturally  cany  with 
them." 

3<i7  When  they  perceived  that  they  should  not  receive 
satisfaction  in  either  of  their  proposals,  and  (which  it 
may  be  troubled  them  more)  that  the  king  was  so  wary 
in  his  answers,  and  so  clearly  expressed  the  reasons  and 
justice  of  them,  that  they  should  have  no  arguments  to 
apply  to  the  passion  or  interest  of  their  countrymen ; 
which  they  expected  at  least ;  (for  in  that,  in  which  he 
was  most  steadfiistly  resolved,  the  preservation  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  he  expressed  no  more  to  them, 
than,  **  that  being  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  and 
having  so  near  relation  to  the  civil  government  and  laws 
of  England,  they  could  not  he  competent  considerers  of 
it ;  but  that  he  would  do  what  should  be  most  safe,  and 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  wel&re  of  his  suljects,  who 
were  most  concerned  in  it ;")  at  last,  rather  cursorily,  and 
as  matter  of  ceremony  at  parting,  than  of  moment,  they 
desired  "the  king's  leave  and  pass  to  go  to  London;" 
having,  as  they  said,  *'  some  business  there  beibre  their 
return  into  their  own  country," 
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368  This  was  bj  many  thought  a  thing  of  so  small  moment, 
that  the  king  should  readily  grant  it ;  since  it  vtm  evident 
that  it  was  in  their  own  power  to  go  thither  without  his 
leaye ;  for  they  were  necessarily  to  retnrn  through  the 
enemy's  quarters ;  and  being  onoe  there,  they  might 
choose  whether  they  would  go  directly  home  or  visit 
London.  And  therefore  that  request  was  thought  but 
an  instance  of  their  modesty,  that  they  might  not  return 
without  one  thing  granted  to  them  at  their  request.  But 
the  king  looked  upon  it  as  no  indifferent  thing ;  and  their 
asking  a  business  that  they  need[ed]  not  ask,  was  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  appeared. 
And  he  well  knew  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
their  going  to  London  with  his  pass  and  license,  and 
without  it,  which  they-might  easily  do.  They  had  now 
publicly  declared  their  errand,  and  claimed  a  title  and 
legal  capacity  to  undertake  the  business  of  mediation ; 
which  would  be  so  &t  from  being  rejected  there,  that 
they  would  be  thankfully  received,  and  admitted  to  a 
power  of  umpirage.  If  upon  or  after  this  claim  the 
king  should  grant  them  his  pass,  it  would,  by  their  logic, 
more  reasonably  conclude  his  assent,  than  many  of  those 
inferences  which  they  drew  from  more  distant  propo- 
sitions ;  and  having  that  ground  once,  his  majesty's  not 
consenting  to  what  those  grave  mediators  would  propose, 
and  afterwards,  as  arbitrators,  award,  should  be  quarrel 
sufficient  for  the  whole  nation  to  engage.  And  therefore 
the  king  expressly  denied  his  pass  and  safe  conduct ;  and 
told  them  plainly  the  reason  why  he  did  so ;  and  required 
them,  "  since  he  had  denied  to  consent  to  that  which 
could  be  the  only  ground  of  their  going  to  London,  that 
they  should  first  return  to  those  that  sent  them  before 
they  attempted  that  journey :  if  they  did  otherwise,  they 
must  run  the  hazard  of  persons  whom  his  m^esty  would 
not  countenance  with  his  protection."  And  the  truth  is, 
though  they  might  very  well  have  gone  to  London,  they 
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could  not  have  returned  from  thence  to  Scotland,  (except 
they  would  have  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  and 
hazard  of  a  voyage  by  sea,)  without  so  much  danger  from 
the  king's  quarters  in  the  north,  (York  and  Newcastle 
being  at  his  devotion,)  that  they  could  not  reasonably 
promise  themselves  to  escape. 

3^  Whilst  this  was  in  agitation,  the  committee  from  the 
parliament  for  the  treaty,  to  wit,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Mr.  Pierrepoint,  sirW.Armyn,  sir  John  Holland,  and 
Mr.TVhitlock,  came  to  Oxford;  who  shortly  took  notice 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners'  desires,  and  [also]  desired 
[on  their  behalf],  *'  that  they  might  have  his  majesty's 
leave  to  go  to  London :"  but  being  quickly  answered, 
"  that  th^  request  would  not  iall  within  either  of  the 
propositions  agreed  to  be  treated  of,"  they  modestly  gave 
over  the  intercession :  and  in  the  end,  the  lord  Lowden 
and  his  countrymen  returned  directly  to  Scotland,  staying 
only  so  long  in  the  garrisons  of  the  enemy,  through  which 
they  were  reasonably  to  pass,  as  to  receive  such  animad- 
versions, and  to  entertain  such  communication,  &£  they 
thought  most  necessary. 

370  As  soon  as  the  committee  arrived  at  Oxford,  they 
were  very  graciously  received  by  the  king ;  his  majesty 
always  giving  them  audience  in  council,  and  they  with- 
drawing into  a  private  chamber  prepared  for  them,  whilst 
their  proposals,  which  they  still  delivered  in  writing,  were 
considered  and  debated  before  the  king.  They  declared, 
"  that  tiiey  were  first  to  treat  of  the  cessation,  and  till 
that  was  concluded,  that  they  were  not  to  enter  upon 
any  of  the  other  propositions ;"  with  which  his  majesty 
was  well  pleased,  presuming  that  they  had  brought,  or 
had  power  to  give,  consent  to  the  articles  proposed  by 
him ;  which  he  the  rather  believed  when  they  read  the 
preamble  to  the  articles;  in  which  it  was  declared, 
"that  the  lords  and  commons,  being  still  carried  on 
with  a  vehement  desire  of  peace,  that  so  the  kingdom 
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might  be  freed  from  the  desolation  and  deetnictioD 
wherewith  it  waa  like  to  be  overwhelmed,  had  considered 
of  the  articles  of  cessation  with  those  alteratioDS  and 
additions  oiTered  by  his  majesty ;  unto  which  they  were 
ready  to  agree  in  such  manner  as  was  expressed  in  the 
ensuing  articles."  After  which  were  inserted  the  very 
articles  had  been  first  sent  to  the  king,  without  the  least 
condescension  to  any  one  alteration  or  addition  made  by 
him  ;  neither  had  the  committee  power  to  recede,  or 
consent  to  any  alteration,  but  only  to  publish  it,  if  the 
king  consented  in  terms,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to 
proceed  to  treat  upon  the  other  propositions. 

37'  This  the  king  looked  on  as  an  ill  omen ;  other  men 
as  a  plun  contempt,  and  stratagem,  to  make  the  people 
believe,  by  their  sending  their  committee,  that  they  did 
desire  a  treaty  and  a  cessation,  yet,  by  limiting  them  so 
strictly,  to  frustrate  both,  and  to  cast  the  envy  of  it  upon 
the  king.  Hereupon,  the  next  day,  the  king  sent  a 
message  to  them,  which  be  published,  to  undeceive  the 
people ;  farther  pressing  the  weight  and  consequence  of 
his  former  exceptions  and  alterations ;  and  the  incon- 
venience that  proceeded  from  not  granting  their  com- 
mittee power  to  alter  so  much  as  verbal  expressions: 
so  that,  if  the  king  should  consent  to  the  articles  as 
they  were  proposed,  he  should  not  only  submit  to  great 
disadvantAges,  but  some  such  aa  themselves  would  not 
think  reasonable  to  oblige  him  to.  As  by  that  article 
wherein  they  reserved  a  power  to  send  out  a  fleet,  or 
what  ships  they  thought  good,  to  sea,  they  were  not  at 
all  restrained  from  sending  what  land  forces  they  pleased 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  so  that,  when  the  cessation 
ended,  they  might  have  new  and  greater  armira  through- 
out the  kingdom  than  they  had  when  it  began  ;  which, 
lie  presumed,  they  did  not  intend ;  being  a  thing  so 
unequal,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  cessation. 

373     Then  in  the  articles  they  last  sent,  they  styled  their 
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forces,  the  army  raised  hy  the  parUament ;  the  which  if 
his  majesty  should  consent  to,  he  must  acknowledge, 
either  that  he  consented  to  the  raising  that  anny,  or  that 
he  was  no  part  of  the  parliament :  neither  of  which,  he 
conceived,  they  would  oblige  him  to  do.  And  therefore 
he  desired  that  their  committee  might  have  liberty  to 
treat,  debate,  and  agree  upon  the  articles ;  upon  which 
they  and  all  the  world  should  find,  that  he  was  less 
solicitous  for  his  own  dignity  and  greatness,  than  for 
his  subjects'  ease  and  liberty.  But  if  that  so  reasonably 
equal,  and  just  desire  of  his  should  not  be  yielded  unto, 
but  the  same  articles  still  insisted  upon,  though  his 
majesty,  next  to  peace,  desired  a  cessation,  yet,  that 
the  not  agreeing  upon  the  one  might  not  destroy  the 
hopes  of  nor  so  much  as  delay  the  other,  he  was 
willing  to  treat,  even  without  a  cessation,  upon  the 
propositions  themselves,  in  that  order  that  was  agreed ; 
and  desired  their  committee  might  be  enabled  to  that 
effect.  In  which  treaty  he  would  give,  he  said,  all  his 
subjects  that  satisfaction,  that  if  any  security  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  liberti^  due  to  them  by  the 
law,  or  that  happiness  in  church  and  state,  which  the 
best  times  had  seen,  with  such  fartlier  acts  of  grace  as 
might  agree  with  his  honour,  justice,  and  duty  to  his 
crown,  and  which  might  not  render  him  less  able  to 
protect  his  subjects,  according  to  his  oath,  would  satisfy 
them ;  his  mt^esty  was  confident,  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
that  no  more  precious  blood  of  this  nation  would  be  thus 
miserably  spent. 

373  This  message  produced  liberty  to  the  committee  to 
enter  upon  the  treaty  itself,  upon  the  propositions,  though 
the  cessation  should  not  be  agreed  to ;  and  shortly  after 
they  sent  reasons  to  the  king,  why  they  consented  not  to 
the  cessation  in  such  manner  and  with  those  limitations 
as  be  bad  proposed: 

374  I.  They  alleged,  "  that  if  they  ehould  ^rant  such  s  free  trade 
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as  the  king  deflired,  to  Oxford,  and  other  places,  wbere  hia  forces 
lay,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  arms, 
ammunition,  money,  and  bullion,  from  passing  to  his  army: 
however,  it  would  be  exceeding  advantageous  to  his  majesty, 
in  supplying  bis  army  with  many  neoeaaanes,  and  making  their 
quarters  a  staple  for  such  commodities  as  might  be  vented  in 
the  adjacent  counties ;  and  bo  draw  money  thither ;  whereby 
the  inhabitants  would  be  better  enabled,  by  loans  and  contribu- 
tions, to  support  his  army.  As  this  advantage  to  him  was  very 
demonstrable,  so  it  was  very  improbable  that  it  would  produce 
any  supply  to  them ;  and,  in  a  treaty  for  a  cessation,  those 
demands  could  not  be  thought  reasonable  that  were  not  in^ 
different,  that  is,  equally  advantageous  to  both  parties.  2.  That 
to  demand  the  approving  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  was  to 
deure  [to  odd]  the  strength  of  the  one  party  to  the  other  before 
the  differences  were  ended  ;  agunst  all  rules  of  treaty.  And  to 
make  a  cessation  at  sea,  was  to  leave  the  kingdom  naked  to 
for^gn  forces,  and  the  porta  open  for  his  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  But  for  conveying  any  forces,  by  those  means, 
from  one  part  to  another,  th^  would  observe  the  articles  by 
which  that  was  restrained.  3.  For  the  expression  of  ih«  army 
rawd  by  the  parliament,  they  were  contented  it  should  be  altered, 
and  the  name  of  the  two  houses  used.  4.  For  the  committing 
none  but  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  that  is,  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  law,  it  would  follow,  that  no  man  must 
be  committed  by  them  for  supplying  the  king  with  arms,  money, 
or  ammunition ;  for,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  subject  might 
carry  such  goods  from  London  to  Oxford :  the  soldiers  must  not 
be  committed  who  do  run  from  their  colours,  and  refuse  any  duty 
in  the  anny ;  no  utaa  should  be  committed  for  not  submitting 
to  necessary  supplies  of  money :  so  that  if  it  should  be  yielded 
to,  in  his  majesty's  sense,  they  should  be  disabled  to  reetrwi 
supplies  from  their  enemies,  and  to  govern  and  muntain  their 
own  soldiers ;  and  so,  under  a  disguise  of  a  cessation,  should 
admit  that  which  would  necessarily  produce  the  dissolring  of 
their  army  and  destruction  of  their  cause.  And,""  they  said, 
"  it  was  not  probable  that  his  majesty  wonld  suffer  the  same 
inconveniences  by  that  clause ;  for  that  they  believed  he  would 
interpret,  that  what  his  general  did  by  virtue  of  his  commieeion 
was  and  would  be  done  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land; 
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whereas  he  had  denied,  that  those  known  laws  gave  any  power 
to  the  two  houees  of  paziiament  to  raise  armies;  and  so, 
consequently,  their  general  could  not  exercise  any  martial  law. 
So  that,  under  the  spe<nou8  show  of  liberty  and  law,  they  should 
be  altogether  disabled  to  defend  their  liberties  and  laws,  and 
his  majesty  would  enjoy  an  absolute  victory  and  submission 
under  pretence  of  a  cessation  and  treaty."  They  said,  "  being, 
by  a  necessity  inevitable,  enforced  to  a  defensive  war,  and 
themn  warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it  must 
needs  follow,  that,  by  the  same  law,  they  were  enabled  to  nuae 
means  to  support  that  war ;  ami  therefore  they  could  not 
relinquish  that  power  of  laying  taxes  upon  those  who  ought 
to  join  with  them  in  that  defence,  and  the  necessary  way  of 
levying  those  taxes  upon  them,  in  ease  of  refusal ;  for  otlierwise 
their  army  must  needs  be  dissolved.^ 
375  Though  these  reaaoas  were  capable,  in  a  sad  and  com- 
posed debate,  of  fiitl  aoBwers,  and  many  things  would 
naturally  have  flowed  from  them,  to  disprove  the  practice 
and  assertions  of  the  framers  of  them ;  yet  it  was  very 
evident,  that  they  carried  such  a  kind  of  reason  with 
them  as  would  prevail  over  the  understandings  of  the 
people ;  and  that  the  king,  by  not  consenting  to  the 
cessation,  as  it  was  proposed  by  them,  would  be  generally 
thought  to  have  rejected  any ;  which  could  not  but  have 
an  ill  influence  upon  his  afiairs:  and  therefore  his  nuyestj 
sent  them,  as  soon  as  he  had  weighed  this  last  message, 
which  he  well  discerned  was  not  formed  to  satisfy  him, 
but  to  satisfy  the  people  against  him,  an  answer ;  in 
which  he  explained  the  ill  consequence  of  many  of  their 
assumptions,  and  enforced  the  importance  of  his  former 
demands  on  the  behalf  of  the  people:  however,  he 
offered  "to  admit  the  cessation  upon  the  matter  of 
their  own  articles ;  so  that  he  might  not  be  understood 
to  consent  to  any  of  those  uiyust  and  illegal  powers 
which  they  exercised  upon  the  subjects."  But  from 
henceforward  the  houses  declined  any  farther  argument 
and  debate  concerning  the  cessation  ;  and  directed  their 
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committee  "  to  expedite  ttie  treaty  upon  the  propoai- 
tiom :"  the  particulars  whereof  being  traDsacted  iu  the 
beginning^  of  the  year  1643,  I  ehall  refer  the  narrative  to 
the  next  book ;  intending  in  this  only  to  comprehend 
the  transactions  to  the  end  of  1642. 
37*^  I  am  persuaded,  if  the  king  had,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  articles  for  the  cessation,  when  they  were  first  sent 
to  him,  frankly  consented  to  it,  it  would  have  proved 
very  much  to  his  advantage ;  and  that  his  army  would 
very  much  have  increased  by  it,  and  the  other  [been] 
impaired ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  very  diiBcalt 
for  the  parliament  to  have  dissolved  it,  if  once  begun, 
or  to  have  determined  the  treaty.  But  besides  the 
reasons  before  mentioned,  the  consideration  of  the 
northern  forces,  and  the  restraining  them  within  their 
old  quarters  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  of  march- 
ing even  to  London  itael£  prevailed  very  fer  with  the 
king;  or  rather,  (which  indeed  vraa  the  grand  reason, 
and  rendered  every  other  suggestion  of  weight,)  the 
jealousy  that  they  did  not  intend  to  consent  to  or  admit 
any  peace,  but  such  a  one  as  his  majesty  might  not 
admit,  made  all  the  preliminary  debates  the  more  in- 
sisted on. 

377  Before  I  conclude  this  book,  I  cannot  but  insert  one 
particular,  which  by  some  men  may  hereat^r  be  thought 
of  some  signification.  It  was  now  the  time  of  the  year, 
when,  by  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  the  king's  judges 
itinerant  used  to  go  their  circuits  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  to  administer  justice  to  the  people ;  and  to 
inquire  into  all  treasons,  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  other  misdemeanours,  which  were  any  where  [com- 
mitted] contrary  to  the  known  laws;  and  who  were 
sworn  to  judge  according  to  those  known  laws,  the 
study  and  knowledge  whereof  was  their  profession. 

378  The  lords  and  commons  now  sent  to  the  king  a  special 
message, 

VOL.  n.  p  P 
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379  "  To  advise,  and  desire  him,  that,  in  regard  of  the  present 
distractionA,  whioh  might  hinder  both  the  judges  and  the  people 
from  resorting  to  those  places  where  sueh  meetings  might  be 
appointed,  the  assiies  and  gaol-delivery  might  not  be  bolden; 
but  that  it  might  be  derorred,  until  it  should  please  God  to 
restore  peaee  unto  his  people.^ 

3^  The  king  returned  tJiem  answer ;  "  that  the  present  bloody 
dijstractiona  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  bad  used  all  possible 
means  to  prevent,  and  would  still  to  remove,  did  afflict  his 
majesty  under  no  conaderation  more,  than  of  the  great  inter- 
ruption and  Btop  it  made  in  the  oourse  and  proceedings  of 
justJoe,  and  tlie  execution  of  the  laws  ;  whereby  his  good 
subjects  were  robbed  of  the  peace  and  security  they  were 
bom  to.  And  therefore,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  he  would 
advance  that  only  means  of  their  happiness ;  at  least,  they 
should  see  that  tiiieir  sufferings  that  way  proceeded  not  from 
his  majeBty;  and  since  they  might  now  expect,  by  the  laws, 
statutes,  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  the  asrates  and  general 
gaot-d<^very  in  every  county,  his  majesty  thought  not  fit  to 
command  the  contrary;  but  would  take  severe  and  precise 
order,  that  none  of  his  subjeoto  should  receive  the  least  pre- 
judice, as  tiiey  repaired  thither,  by  any  of  his  forces,  which 
rule  he  should  be  glad  to  see  observed  by  others.  And  tben 
he  hoped,  by  the  execution  of  the  laws,  even  those  public 
calamities  might  have  some  abatement,  and  the  kingdom  i»- 
cover  its  former  peace  and  prosperity." 

381  But  this  answer  was  not  more  satisfactory  than  [others] 
they  [had]  usually  received  from  him ;  and  therefore 
they  betook  themselves  to  their  old  tried  weapon,  and 
made  an  ordinance,  **  that  all  judges,  and  justices  of 
assize  and  nisi  prius,  and  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  gaol-delivery,  should  forbear  to  execute  any  of  their 
said  commisHious,  or  to  hold  or  keep  any  assizes,  or  gaol- 
delivery,  at  any  time  during  that  Lent  vacation ;  as  they 
would  answer  the  contempt  and  neglect  thereof  before 
the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament."  And  this  was 
the  first  avowed  interruption  and  suspension  of  the  pub- 
lic justice  that  happened,  or  that  was  known  ever  before 
in  that  kind;  and  gave  the  people  occasion  to  believe, 
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that  what  the  parliament  did  {what  pretence  Boever 
there  was  of  fUndameDtal  laws)  was  not  eo  warrantable 
bj  that  rule,  since  thej  laboured  bo  much  to  suppress 
that  inquisitioQ.  It  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  help 
this ;  for  besides  that  the  example  of  judge  Mallet,  who, 
the  circuit  before,  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  the 
bench  by  a  troop  of  horse,  as  is  before  remembered, 
terrified  all  the  judges,  (and  there  were  very  few  coun- 
ties in  England  in  which  they  could  have  been  secure 
from  the  like  violence,)  the  records,  upon  which  the 
legal  proceedings  were  to  be,  were  at  London;  and  so 
the  exercise  of  the  law  ceased  throughout  the  kingdom, 
save  only  in  some  few  counties,  whither  the  king  sent 
some  judges  of  assize,  and  into  others,  his  commissions 
of  oyer  and  terminer;  by  virtue  whereof  the  earl  of 
Essex  and  many  others  were  as  legally  attainted  of  high 
treason  as  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  could  direct. 
And  thus  ended  the  year  1642. 
383  In  this  place,  and  before  we  mention  the  treaty 
which  shortly  ensued,  (for  in  the  time  between  the 
return  of  the  commissioners  to  London,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  treaty,  this  person  [Mr.  Hyde],  whom 
we  shall  hereafter  mention  under  the  style  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  was  preferred  to  that  office,  and  be- 
cause it  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  [  1642-3],  it  being 
in  February  when  he  was  sworn  a  privy-counsellor,)  we 
shall  set  down  the  state  of  the  court  and  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  this  time,  the  names  of  those  privy- 
counsellors  who  attended  the  king,  or  were  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  the  names  of  those  who  were  likewise  of  the 
council,  but  stayed  and  acted  with  the  parliament  against 
the  king;  and  likewise  the  temper  of  the  kingdom  at 
that  season,  as  it  was  possessed  and  made  useful  to  either 
party ;  and  then  it  will  easily  appear  how  little  motive 
any  man  could  have  from  interest  or  ambition,  who  was 
not  carried  by  the  impulsion  of  conscience  and  consi- 
pp  S 
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deration  of  duty,  to  engage  himself  in  the  quarrel  on 
the  king's  side. 

383  The  lord  Littleton  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  of  whom  so  much  hath  been  said  before,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  enlargement  upon  him  in  this  place. 
His  parts,  which  in  the  profession  of  the  law  were  very 
great,  were  not  very  applicable  to  the  business  now  in 
hand ;  and  though,  from  the  time  of  the  king's  coming 
to  Oxford,  the  king  had  confidence  enough  in  him  to 
leave  the  seal  in  his  custody,  and  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  done  any  service ;  his  very  ill  fortune  had 
drawn  so  great  a  disesteem  upon  him  irom  most  men, 
that  he  gave  little  reputation  to  the  council,  and  had 
little  authority  in  it.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  that 
his  Mend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  become 
a  member  of  it. 

3S4  The  duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  was  of  the  noblest 
extraction,  being  nearest  allied  to  the  king's  person  of 
any  man  who  was  not  descended  froiQ  king  James;  so 
he  was  very  worthy  of  all  the  grace  and  iavour  the  king 
bad  shewed  him ;  who  had  taken  great  care  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  sent  him  into  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where 
he  was  created  a  grandee  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  returned,  though  he  was  scarce  one  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  made  him  a  privy-counsellor ;  and  shortly 
after,  out  of  his  abundant  kindness  to  both  families, 
married  him  to  the  sole  daughter  of  his  dead  iavour- 
ite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  with  whom  he  received 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  portion;  and  his  majesty's 
bounty  was  likewise  very  great  to  him ;  so  that,  as  he 
was  very  eminent  in  his  title,  so  he  was  at  great  ease 
in  his  fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  very  good  parts,  and 
an  excellent  understanding;  yet,  which  is  no  common 
infirmity,  so  difiident  of  himself,  that  be  was  some- 
times led  by  men  who  judged  much  worse.  He  was 
of  a  great  and  haughty  spirit,  and  so  punctual  in  point 
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of  honour,  that  he  never  swerved  a  tittle.  He  had  80 
entire  a  resignation  of  himself  to  the  king,  that  he 
abhorred  all  artifices  to  shelter  himself  from  the  pre- 
judice of  those,  who,  how  powerful  soe'ver,  iailed  in 
their  duty  to  his  majesty ;  and  therefore  he  was  pursued 
with  all  imaginable  malice  by  them,  as  one  that  would 
have  no  quarter  upon  so  infamous  terms  as  but  looking 
on  whilst  his  master  was  ill  used.  As  he  had  received 
great  bounties  from  the  king,  so  he  sacrificed  all  he  had 
to  hia  service  as  soon  as  his  occasions  stood  in  need  of 
it,  and  lent  bis  majesty  at  one  time  twenty  thousand 
pounds  together ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  war  began,  engaged 
his  three  brothers,  all  gallant  gentlemen,  in  the  service ; 
in  which  they  all  lost  their  lives.  Himself  lived,  with 
unspotted  fidelity,  some  years  after  the  murder  of  his 
master,  and  was  suffered  to  put  him  into  hia  grave ;  and 
shortly  after  died,  without  the  comfort  of  seeing  the 
resurrection  of  the  crown. 
95  The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  man  of  great  honour 
and  fortune,  and  interest  in  the  affection  of  the  people ; 
and  had  alwaya  undergone  hard  measure  from  the  court, 
where  he  received  no  countenance,  and  had  no  design 
of  making  advantage  from  it.  For  though  he  was  a 
man  of  very  good  parts,  and  conversant  in  books,  both 
in  [the]  LaUn  and  Greek  languages,  and  of  a  clear 
courage,  of  which  he  had  given  frequent  evidence ;  yet 
he  was  so  wholly  given  up  to  a  country  life,  where  he 
lived  in  splendour,  that  he  had  an  aversion,  and  even 
an  unaptness,  for  business :  besides  his  particular  friend- 
ship with  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  sister  he  had  mairied, 
his  greatest  acquaintance  and  conversation  had  been  with 
those  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  best  affected  to 
the  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  least  in  love  with  the 
humour  of  the  court;  many  of  whom  were  the  chief 
of  those  who  engaged  themselves  most  lactiously  and 
furiously  against  the  king.     But  as  soon  as  he  discerned 
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their  violent  purposeB  against  the  goveromeDt  established, 
before  he  suspected  their  blacker  designs,  he  severed 
himself  from  them,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
parliament  never  ooncurred  with  them  in  any  one  vote 
dishonourable  to  the  king,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford.  He  did  accept  the  government  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  as  is  mentioned  before,  purely  out  of 
obedience  to  the  king;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  great 
service ;  though  for  the  performance  of  the  office  of  a 
governor  he  never  thought  himself  fit,  nor  meddled  with 
it.  He  left  York,  as  is  remembered,  to  form  an  army 
for  the  king  in  the  west,  where  his  interest  was ;  bat 
be  found  those  parts  so  corrupted,  and  an  army  trom 
the  parliament  was  poured  down  so  soon  upon  him,  that 
there  was  nothing  for  the  preeeot  to  be  done  worthy  of 
his  presence ;  so  that  be  sent  the  small  party  that  was 
with  him  &rther  west  to  Cornwall ;  where  by  degrees 
they  grew  able  to  raise  an  army,  with  which  they  joined 
with  him  afterwards  again ;  and  himself  returned  to  the 
king  at  Oxford  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  began. 
)(>  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  indeed  a  great  man  in 
all  respects,  and  brought  very  much  reputation  to  the 
king's  cause.  He  was  of  a  nature  much  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy, and  being  bom  a  younger  brother,  and .  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  dying  upon  the  point  toge- 
ther, whilst  he  was  but  a  boy,  he  was  much  troubled  to 
be  called  mtf  lord,  and  with  the  noise  of  attendance ;  so 
much  he  then  delighted  to  be  alone.  Yet  he  had  a 
great  sfarit,  and  exacted  the  respect  that  was  due  to  his 
quality ;  he  had  never  had  any  conversation  in  the  court, 
nor  obligation  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  undergone 
some  hardness  from  it ;  which  made  it  believed  that  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  taken  all  occasions  to 
have  been  severe  towards  it.  And  therefore,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  parliament,  no  man  was  more  courted  by 
the  managers  of  those  designs.     He  had  great  dislike 
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of  the  high  courses  which  had  been  taken  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  particalar  prejudice  to  the  earl  of  Strafllbrd 
for  some  exorbitant  proceedings ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  ways  of  reTerence  and  duty  towards  the  king  declined, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  justice,  he  opposed  them  vigorously  in  all  their 
proceedings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  great  sharpness  of  judg- 
ment, a  very  quick  apprehension,  and  that  readiness  of 
expression  upon  any  sudden  debate,  that  no  man  deli- 
vered himself  more  advantageouBly  and  weightily,  and 
more  efficaciously  with  the  hearers ;  so  that  no  man  gave 
them  more  trouble  in  his  opposition,  or  drew  so  many  to 
a  concurrence  with  him  in  opinion.  He  had  no  relation 
to  or  dependence  upon  the  court,  or  purpose  to  have 
any;  but  wholly  pursued  the  public  interest.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  be  prevailed  with  to  be  a  counsellor, 
and  longer  before  he  would  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  and  received  both  honours  the  rather,  because, 
after  he  had  refused  to  take  a  protestation,  which  both 
houses  had  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all  their  members, 
they  had  likewise  voted,  that  no  man  should  be  capable 
of  any  preferment  in  church  or  state  who  refused  to  take 
the  same ;  and  he  would  shew  how  much  he  contemned 
those  votes.  He  went  with  the  king  to  York ;  was  most 
solicitous,  as  hath  been  said,  for  the  offer  of  peace  at 
Nottingham ;  and  was  then  with  him  at  Edge-hill ;  and 
so  came  and  stayed  with  him  at  Oxford  to  the  end  of 
the  vrar,  taking  all  opportunities  to  advance  all  motions 
towards  peace ;  and  as  no  man  was  more  punctual  in  per- 
forming his  own  duty,  so  no  man  had  more  melancholic 
apprehensions  of  the  issue  of  the  war ;  which  is  all  shall  be 
said  of  him  in  this  place,  there  being  frequent  occasions 
to  mention  him  in  the  continuance  of  this  discourse,  there 
being  always  a  fast  friendship  between  him  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  which  lasted  to  his  death. 
387    The  earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  very  cou- 
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versant  in  books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  nutthematics; 
and  though  he  had  beeu  a  soldier,  and  commanded  a  r^- 
ment  in  the  service  of  the  States  of  the  United  ProTinces, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  seTeral  embasaies,  as  in 
Penmark  and  in  France,  was  in  trut^  rather  a  specnlatave 
than  a  practical  man ;  and  expected  a  greater  certitude  in 
the  consultation  of  business  tlun  the  business  of  this  world 
is  capable  of:  which  temper  proved  very  inconvenieDt 
to  him  through  the  course  of  his  life.  He  was,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Strafiford,  b;  the  concurrent  Iciudness 
and  esteem  both  of  king  and  queen,  called  irom  his 
embassy  in  France  to  he  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  in  a  very  short  Ume  after  nnhappily  lost 
that  kindness  and  esteem ;  and  being  about  the  time 
of  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford  ready  to  embark  at  Ches- 
ter for  the  execution  of  his  charge,  he  was  required  to 
attend  his  majesty,  for  farther  instructions,  at  Oxford ; 
where  he  remained ;  and  though  he  vras  of  the  council, 
and  sometimes  present,  he  desired  not  to  have  any  part 
in  the  business,  and  lay  under  many  reproaches  and 
jealousies  which  he  deserved  not ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  bis  greatest  misfor- 
tunes proceeded  from  the  staggering  and  irresolution  in 
his  nature, 
9S  The  earl  of  Bristol  was  a  man  of  a  grave  aspect,  of  a 
presence  that  drew  respect,  and  of  long  experience  in 
at&irs  of  great  importance.  He  had  been,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary &vour  of  king  James  to  his  perscm  (for  he  was  a 
very  handsome  man)  and  his  parts,  which  were  naturally 
great,  and  had  been  improved  by  a  good  education  at 
home  and  abroad,  sent  ambassador  into  Spain  before  he 
was  thirty  yeara  of  age ;  and  afterwards  in  several  other 
embassies ;  and  at  last,  again  into  Spain ;  where  he 
treated  and  concluded  the  marriage  between  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  that  in&nta,  which  was  afterwards  dis- 
solved.    He   was  by  king  James  made  of  the  privy 
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council,  Tice-chamberlaiD  of  the  household,  an  earl,  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince,  and  was 
then  crushed  by  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  prejudice  the  prince  himBelf  had  contracted 
against  bim  during  his  highness's  being  in  Spain ;  upon 
which  he  was  imprisoned  upon  bis  return ;  and  after  the 
duke's  death,  the  king  retained  so  strict  a  memory  of  all 
his  Mendships  and  displeasures,  that  the  earl  of  Bristol 
could  never  recover  any  admission  to  the  court;  but 
lived  in  the  country,  in  ease  and  plenty  in  his  for- 
tune, and  in  great  reputation  with  all  who  had  not  an 
implicit  reverence  for  the  court ;  and  before,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  appeared  in  the  head  of  all 
the  discontented  party ;  but  quickly  left  them  when  they 
entered  upon  their  unwarrantable  violences,  and  grew  so 
much  into  their  dis&voiu',  that  after  the  king  was  gone 
to  York,  upon  some  expressions  he  used  in  the  house  of 
peers  in  debate,  they  committed  him  to  the  Tower ;  from 
whence  being  released  in  two  or  three  days  he  made 
haste  to  York  to  the  king,  who  bad  before  restored  him 
to  hifl  place  in  the  council  and  the  bedchamber.  He  was 
with  him  at  Edge-hill,  and  came  with  him  from  thence 
to  Oxford ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  went  into  France, 
where  he  died ;  that  party  having  so  great  an  animosity 
against  him,  that  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  live  in 
England,  nor  to  compound  for  his  estate,  as  they  suffered 
others  to  do  who  bad  done  them  more  hurt.  Though  he 
was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  a  wise  man,  yet  he  had 
been  for  the  most  part  single,  and  by  himself,  in  busi- 
ness, which  he  managed  with  good  sufficiency ;  and  had 
lived  little  in  consort ;  so  that  in  council  he  was  passion- 
ate and  supercilious,  and  did  not  bear  contradiction  with- 
out much  passion,  and  was  too  voluminous  a  discourser ; 
so  that  he  was  not  considered  -there  with  much  respect ; 
to  the  lessening  whereof  co  man  contributed  more  than 
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his  son,  the  lord  Digby ;  who  shortly  after  came  to  ait 
there  as  secretary  of  state,  and  had  not  that  reverence 
for  his  &ther's  wisdom  (he  fitiled  not  in  his  piety  towards 
him)  which  his  great  experience  deserved. 

89  The  earl  of  Newcastle  was  a  person  well  bred,  and  of 
a  flill  and  plentiful  fortune ;  and  had  been  chosen  by  the 
king  to  be  gOTemor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  made  of 
the  council,  and  resigned  that  office  of  governor  to  the 
marquis  of  Hertford  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
mentioned.  He  was  not  at  Oxford,  but  remained  at 
Newcastle  with  the  king's  commission  to  be  general  of 
those  parts,  being  a  man  of  great  courage  and  signal 
fidelity  to  the  crown  of  whom  there  will  be  more  occasion 
hereafter  to  enlarge. 

)o  The  earl  of  Berkshire  was  of  the  council,  but  not  yet 
at  Oxford ;  having  been,  about  or  before  the  setting  up 
of  the  standard,  taken  prisoner  in  Oxfordshire,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  upon  an  imag^tion  that  he  bad 
some  purpose  to  have  executed  the  commission  of  array 
in  that  county ;  but  they  afterwards  set  him  at  liberty, 
as  a  man  that  could  do  them  no  harm  any  where ;  and 
then  he  cune  to  Oxford,  with  the  title  and  pretences  of 
a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  king,  and  there- 
by merited  more  than  his  majesty  had  to  give.  His 
affection  for  the  crown  was  good ;  hts  interest  and  re- 
putation less  than  any  thing  but  his  understanding. 

)i  The  lord  Dunsmore  bad  been  made  a  privy-counsellor 
after  so  many  who  had  deserved  worse  had  been  called 
thither,  to  make  an  atonement ;  which  failing,  he  could 
not  be  refused,  who  was  ready  to  do  whatever  he  was 
directed :  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough  and  tempestuous 
nature,  violent  in  pursuing  what  he  wished,  without  judg- 
ment or  temper  to  know  the  way  of  bringing  it  to  pass ; 
however,  he  had  some  kind  of  power  with  froward  and 
discontented  men ;  at  least  he  had  credit  to  make  them 
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more  indisposed.  But  liis  greatest  reputation  was,  that 
the  earl  of  Southampton  married  his  daughter,  who  was 
a  beautiful  and  a  worthy  lady. 

39a  The  lord  Seymour,  being  brother  to  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  was  a  man  of  interest  and  reputation ;  he  had 
been  always  very  popular  in  the  country ;  where  he  bad 
always  lived  out  of  the  grace  of  the  court ;  and  his  parts 
and  judgment  were  best  in  those  things  which  concerned 
the  good  hoshandry  and  the  common  administration  of 
Justice  to  the  people.  In  the  beginning  of  the  parlia- 
ment, he  served  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Wiltshire, 
where  he  lived ;  and  behaving  himself  with  less  violence 
in  the  house  of  commons  than  many  of  his  old  friends 
did,  and  having  a  great  friendship  for  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, he  was,  by  his  interposition,  called  to  the  house  of 
peers ;  where  he  carried  himself  very  well  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  crown  ;  and  when  the  king  went  to  York, 
he  left  the  parliament,  and  followed  his  majesty,  and 
remained  firm  in  his  fidelity. 

393  The  lord  Savile  was  likewise  of  the  council,  being  first 
controller  and  then  treasurer  of  the  household,  in  recom- 
pense of  his  discovery  of  all  the  treasons  and  conspiracies, 
after  they  had  taken  effect,  and  could  not  be  punished. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  ambitious  and  restless  nature ;  of 
parts  and  wit  enough ;  but  in  his  disposition  and  inclina- 
tion so  islse,  that  he  could  never  be  believed  or  depended 
upon.  His  particular  malice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  milk,  (there  having 
always  been  an  immortal  feud  between  the  families ;  and 
the.earl  had  shrewdly  overborne  his  father,)  had  engaged 
bim  with  all  persons  who  were  willing,  and  like  to  be 
able,  to  do  him  mischief.  And  so,  having  opportunity, 
when  the  king  was  at  the  Berks,  and  made  the  first 
unh^py  pacification,  to  enter  into  conversation  and 
acquaintance  with  those  who  were  then  employed  as 
commissioners  from  the  Scots,  there  was  a  secret  intel- 
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licence  entered  into  between  them  from  that  time ;  and 
he  WHS  a  principal  instrument  to  engage  that  nation  to 
march  into  England  with  an  army,  which  they  did  the 
next  year  after.  To  which  purpose  he  sent  them  a  letter 
signed  with  the  names  of  several  of  the  English  nobility, 
inviting  them  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and  making  great 
promises  of  asnstance ;  which  names  were  forged  by  him- 
self, without  the  privity  of  those  who  were  named.  And 
when  all  this  mischief  was  bronght  to  pass,  and  he  foimd 
his  credit  in  the  parliament  not  so  great  as  other  men's, 
he  insinuated  himself  into  credit  with  somebody  who 
brought  him  to  the  king  or  queen,  to  whom  he  con- 
fessed all  he  had  done  to  bring  in  the  Scote,  and  who 
had  conspired  with  him,  and  all  the  secrets  he  knew, 
with  a  thousand  protestations  "to  repair  all  by  fiitnre 
loyalty  and  service;"  for  which  he  was  promised  a  white 
stair,  which  the  king  had  then  resolved  to  take  from  mr 
Henry  Vane,  who  held  it  with  the  secretary's  office ; 
which  he  had  accordingly ;  though  all  his  discovery  was 
of  no  oth»  use,  than  that  the  king  knew  many  had  been 
&lse  whom  he  could  not  punish,  and  some,  whom  he 
could  not  suspect.  When  the  king  came  to  York,  where 
this  lord's  fortune  and  interest  lay,  hie  reputation  was  so 
low,  that  the  gentlemen  of  interest,  who  wished  well  to 
the  king's  service,  would  not  communicate  with  him ; 
and,  after  the  king's  remove  from  thence,  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  found  cause  to  have  such  a  jealousy  of  him, 
that  be  thought  it  necessary  to  imprison  him  ;  and  after- 
wards sent  him  to  Oxford ;  where  he  so  well  purged 
himself  that  he  was  again  restored  to  his  office.  But  in 
the  end  he  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  the  king  put  him 
again  out  of  bis  place,  and  committed  him  to  prison,  and 
never  after  admitted  him  to  his  presence ;  nor  would 
any  man  of  quality  ever  after  keep  any  correspondence 
with  him. 
394     Of  the  lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Colepepper  there 
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hath  been  ao  much  said  before,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  add  to  it  in  this  place.  There  will  be  reason  too  soon 
to  lament  the  unhappy  death  of  the  former ;  and  the 
latter,  who  never  &iled  in  his  fidelity,  will  be  very  often 
mentioned  throughout  the  ensuing  discourse. 

395  Secretary  Nicholas  was  a.very  honest  and  industrious 
man,  and  always  versed  in  business ;  which  few  of  the 
others  were  or  had  been.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  then  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he 
lived  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  in  France ;  and  was  then 
secretary  to  the  lord  Zouch,  who  was  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports ;  and  thereby  he  under- 
stood all  that  jurisdiction,  which  is  very  great,  and  exclu- 
sive to  the  admiral.  And  when  that  lord,  many  years 
after,  surrendered  that  office  to  the  king,  to  the  end  that 
it  might  be  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his 
secretary  was  likewise  preferred  with  the  office ;  and  so, 
in  a  short  time,  became  both  secretary  of  the  admiralty 
as  well  as  of  the  cinque  [ports],  and  was  entirely  trusted 
and  esteemed  by  that  great  fevourite.  After  his  death, 
he  continued  in  the  same  place  whilst  the  office  was  in 
commission,  and  was  then  made  clerk  of  the  council,  from 
whence  the  king  called  him  to  be  secretary  of  state  after 
secretary  Windebank  fled  the  kingdom ;  upon  his  [ma- 
jesty's] own  observation  of  his  virtue  and  fidelity,  and 
without  any  other  recommendation :  and  he  vras  in  truth, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  a  person  of  very  good  reputa- 
tion and  of  singular  integrity. 

396  There  remain  only  two  of  the  council  then  at  Oxford 
who.  are  not  yet  named,  sir  John  Banks,  who  had  been 
attorney  general,  and  was  then  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  a  grave  aud  a  learned  man  in  the  profession 
of  the  law ;  and  sir  Peter  Wych,  who  had  been  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople ;  from  whence  he  returned  very 
little  before  the  troubles,  and  gratified  sir  Thomas  Jermyn 
very  liberally  for  his  white  staff,  when  the  court  was  very 
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lov,  and  bo  was  made  a  priTj-counsellor  and  eoDtrolIer 
of  the  bousehold.  He  was  a  verj  honest,  plain  man; 
and  died  very  shortly  after  the  treaty,  and  was  succeeded 
by  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  a  person  of  great  repatation 
at  that  time,  which  in  few  years  he  found  a  way  atteriy 
to  lose. 

897  This  was  the  state  of  the  king's  council  at  Oxford  when 
Mr. Hyde  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and 
amongst  them  there  were  not  many  who  had  been  ao 
quainted  with  the  truisaction  of  business,  at  least  with 
business  of  that  kind  which  they  were  then  to  be  in- 
cumbent to ;  and  from  the  first  entrance  into  the  war 
the  soldiers  did  all  they  could  to  lessen  the  reverence 
that  was  due  to  them,  thinking  themselves  the  best 
judges  of  all  counsels  and  designs,  because  they  were 
for  the  most  part  to  execute  them :  but  they  neither 
designed  well  nor  executed,  and  it  may  be  executed  the 
worse,  because  they  had  too  great  a  power  in  the  design- 
ing ;  the  king  himself  too  much  inclining  to  them,  out 
of  too  little  esteem  of  many  of  his  couosellors.  At  that 
time  the  king's  quarters  were  only  between  Oxford  and 
Reading,  and  some  miles  on  the  otho*  side  to  Banbury, 
and  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  the  north,  and  Pendennis 
in  the  west  of  Cornwall ;  but  in  some  months  after  they 
were  extended  as  far  as  Chester  upon  the  Severn ;  and 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  reduced  all  to  York,  and  drove 
all  who  professed  for  the  parliament  into  Hull ;  and  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  with  the  assistance  of  sir  Nicholas  Slan- 
ning,  Arundel,  and  Trevannion,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Comvrall,  and  afterwards  advanced  farther  towards  a 
conjunction  with  the  king. 

398  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  look  back,  and  take  a 
view  of  those  persons  who  were  of  the  king's  council,  and 
had  deserted  his  service,  and  stayed  in  the  parliament  to 
support  the  rebellion ;  and  of  the  parliament's  strength 
and  power  at  that  time  in  and  over  the  kingdom.    The 
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earl  of  Northumberland  may  well  be  reckoned  the  chief 
of  them,  in  respect  of  the  antiquity  and  Bplendour  of  his 
femily,  his  great  fortune  and  estate,  and  the  general  re- 
putation he  had  amongst  the  greatest  men,  and  his  great 
interest,  by  being  high  admiral  of  England.  Though  he 
was  of  a  family  that  had  tain  nnder  irequent  blemishes 
of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  his  &ther  had  been 
long  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  under  no  less  a  saspicion 
than  of  having  some  knowledge  of  the  gunpowder  trea- 
son ;  and  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  by  the  mediation  uid 
CKAit  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had,  without  and  agunst 
his  consent,  married  his  daughter,  he  continued,  to  his 
death,  under  such  a  restrunt,  that  he  liad  not  liberty  to 
live  and  reside  upon  his  northern  estate :  yet  his  father 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  king  poured  out  his  favours 
upon  him  in  a  wonderful  measure :  he  began  with  con- 
ferring the  order  of  the  garter  upon  him,  and  shortly 
after  made  him  of  his  privy-coancil ;  when  a  great  fleet 
of  ships  was  prepared,  by  which  the  king  meant  that  his 
neighbour  princes  should  discern  that  he  meant  to  main' 
tain  and  preserve  his  sovereignty  at  sea,  he  sent  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  admiral  of  that  fleet,  a  much  greater 
than  the  crown  bad  put  to  sea  since  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  that  he  might  breed  him  for  that  service  be- 
fore he  gave  him  a  more  absolute  command.  And  after 
he  had  in  that  capacity  exercised  himself  a  year  or  two, 
he  made  him  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  which  was 
such  a  quick  succession  of  bounties  and  favours,  as  had 
rarely  befallen  any  man  who  had  not  been  attended  with 
the  envy  of  a  favourite.  He  was  in  all  his  deportment 
a  very  great  man,  and  that  which  looked  like  formality 
was  a  punctuality  in  preserving  his  dignity  from  the  in- 
vasion and  intrusion  of  bold  men,  which  no  man  of  that 
age  so  well  preserved  himself  from.  Though  his  notions 
were  not  large  or  deep,  yet  his  temper,  and  reservedness 
in  discourse,  and  his  unrashuess  in  speaking,  got  him  the 
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reputation  of  an  able  and  a  wise  man ;  which  he  made 
evident  in  the  excellent  government  of  his  family,  where 
no  man  waa  more  absolutely  obeyed ;  and  no  man  had 
ever  fewer  idle  words  to  answer  for ;  and  in  debates  of 
importance  he  always  expressed  himself  very  pertinently. 
If  he  had  thought  the  king  as  much  above  him  as  he 
thought  himself  above  other  connderable  men,  he  would 
have  been  a  good  subject ;  but  the  extreme  undervaluing 
those,  and  not  enough  valuing  the  king,  made  him  liable 
to  the  impressions  which  they  who  apprtnched  bim  by 
those  addresses  of  reverence  and  esteem,  which  usually 
insinuate  themselves  into  such  natures,  made  in  him. 
And  so,  after  he  was  first  prevailed  upon  not  to  do  that 
which  in  honour  and  gratitude  he  was  obliged  to,  (which 
is  a  very  pestilent  corruption,)  he  was  with  the  more 
iacility  led  to  concur  in  what,  in  duty  and  fidelity,  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  which  at  first  he  never  in- 
tended to  have  done.  And  so  he  concurred  in  all  the 
counsels  which  produced  the  rebellioa,  and  stayed  with 
them  to  support  it ;  which  is  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
say  of  him  in  this  place,  since  there  will  be  often  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  mention  him  with  some  enlargement. 
9  The  earl  of  Pembroke  hath  been  enough  mentioned 
in  a  better  conjuncture  of  time,  when  his  virtues  were 
thought  greater  than  they  were,  and  bis  vices  very  little 
discerned.  Yet,  by  what  was  then  said,  his  nature  and 
his  parts  might  be  well  enough  understood ;  and  as 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  were  improveable,  so  they 
were  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  any  assaults ;  his  nndei^ 
standing  being  easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  his  nature 
being  made  up  of  very  strong  pasnons.  Whilst  there 
was  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  his  full 
share  in  pomp  and  greatness ;  the  largeness  and  plenti- 
fulness  of  his  fortune  being  attended  with  reverence  and 
dependence  from  the  people  where  his  estate  and  interest 
lay,  and  where  indeed  he  was  a  great  man ;  getting  an 
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affection  aiid  esteem  A*om  persona  who  had  no  depend- 
ence upon  him  by  his  magnificent  living,  and  discoursing 
highly  of  justice  and  of  the  protestant  religion ;  inveigh- 
ing bitterly  against  popery,  and  telling  what  he  used  to 
say  to  the  king ;  and  speaking  Aiankly  of  the  oversights 
of  the  court,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  a  slave  to  it. 
He  had  been  bred  from  his  cradle  In  the  court ;  and  had 
that  perfection  of  a  courtier,  that  as  he  was  not  wary 
enough  in  offending  men,  so  he  was  forward  in  acknow- 
ledging it,  even  to  his  inferiors,  and  to  impute  it  to  his 
passion,  and  ask  pardon  for  it ;  which  made  him  to  be 
thought  a  well-natured  man.  Besides,  he  had  a  choleric 
office,  which  entitled  him  to  the  exercise  of  some  rude- 
nesses, and  the  good  order  of  the  court  had  some  depend- 
ence upon  his  incivilities. 
»  There  were  very  few  great  persons  in  authority  who 
were  not  irequently  offended  by  him,  by  sharp  and 
scandalous  discourses,  and  invectives  against  them,  be- 
hind their  backs ;  for  which  they  found  it  best  to  receive 
oatisiaction  by  submissions  and  professions  and  protesta- 
tions, which  was  a  coin  he  was  plentiliilly  supplied  with 
for  the  payment  of  all  those  debts ;  and  his  infirmities 
were  so  generally  known,  that  men  did  not  think  tbey 
could  su^r  in  their  reputations  by  any  thing  he  said ; 
whilst  the  king  retained  only  some  kindness  for  him, 
without  any  value  and  esteem  of  him.  But,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  when  he  saw  and  heard  a 
people  stout  enough  to  inveigh  against  the  [king's] 
authority,  and  to  fiiU  upon  th<»e  persons  whom  he  had 
alvrays  more  feared  than  loved ;  and  found  that  there 
were  two  armies  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  king  had 
not  the  entire  command  of  either  of  them ;  when  the 
decrees  of  the  star-chamber,  and  the  orders  and  acts 
of  the  council,  in  all  which  he  had  concurred,  (as  his 
concurrence  was  all  that  he  had  contributed  towards 
any  counsel,)  were  called  in  question,  and  like  to  be 
VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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made  penal  to  those  who  would  not  redeem  their  past 
errors  by  future  service ;  his  fear,  which  was  the  passion 
always  predominant  in  him  above  all  his  choler  and  rag^ 
prevailed  so  far  over  Mm,  that  he  gave  himself  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord  Say,  to  dispose  of  him  as  he  thought 
fit,  till  the  king  took  the  white  staff  from  him,  and  dis- 
posed it  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  hath  been  related  at  laige 
before. 
401  From  this  time,  he  took  himself  to  be  absolved  from 
all  obligations  and  dependence  upon  the  court,  which  he 
had  lived  too  long  in  to  be  willing  to  quit;  and  therefore 
the  more  closely  adhered  to  them  by  whose  power  he 
thought  he  might  get  thither  again ;  and,  for  some  time, 
entertained  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  other  superior 
white  staff;  which  remained  then  in  the  king's  hand 
by  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  into  the  parts 
beyond  the  seas.  But  when  he  saw  that  staff  g^ven  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  then  made  [lord] 
steward  of  the  household,  he  gave  over  those  weak 
imaginations,  and  concurred  roundly  in  all  the  lord  Say 
proposed :  and  was  so  weak  still,  as  to  believe  they  never 
meant  to  rebel  against  the  king,  or  that  the  king  could 
long  subsist  without  putting  himself  into  their  hands. 
When  they  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  west,  as  the 
exercise  of  the  militia,  or  executing  any  other  ordinance, 
they  sent  him  into  the  country,  and  shewed  him  to  the 
people,  under  the  conduct  of  two  or  three  members  of 
the  house,  in  whom  they  could  confide ;  and  he  talked 
"  of  the  king's  evil  counsellors,  who  carried  him  from  his 
parliament ;  and  of  the  malignants ;  and  against  sctui- 
dalous  ministers ;"  whilst  none  of  his  old  iriends  came 
near  him.  And  when  they  were  resolved  no  longer  to 
trust  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Portland,  who  had  been  long  the  king's  governor  there, 
and  had  an  absolute  power  over  the  affections  of  that 
people,  they  preferred  the  poor  earl  of  Pembroke  to  it 
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by  an  ordinance  of  parliament ;  who  kindly  accepted  it, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  &vour ;  and  so  got  into  actual 
rebellion,  which  he  never  intended  to  do.  It  is  pity  to 
say  more  of  him,  and  less  could  not  be  said  to  make  him 
known,  if  any  thing  were  necessary ;  and  it  cannot  be 
avoided  to  mention  him  again  hereafter,  there  being 
particular  passages  between  him  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  had  great  kindness  for  him  whilst 
he  had  any  hope  of  reclaiming  him,  and  even  when  that 
was  desperate  was  never  without  a  desire  to  serve  him, 
having  been  formerly  beholding  to  him  for  many  civilities 
when  there  was  so  great  a  distance  between  their  condi- 
tions. 
01  The  earl  of  Essex  hath  been  enough  mentioned  before; 
his  nature  and  his  understanding  have  been  described ; 
his  former  disobligations  from  the  court,  and  then  his 
introduction  into  it,  and  afterwards  his  being  displaced 
from  the  office  he  held  in  it,  have  been  set  forth;  and 
there  will  be  occasion,  hereafter,  to  renew  the  discourse 
of  him ;  and  therefore  it  shall  suffice,  in  this  place,  to 
say,  that  a  weak  judgment,  and  a  little  ^mity,  and  as 
much  of  pride,  will  hurry  a  man  into  as  unwarrantable 
and  as  violent  attempts  as  the  greatest  and  most  un- 
limited and  insatiable  ambition  will  do.  He  had  no 
ambition  of  title  or  office  or  preferment,  but  only  to 
be  kindly  looked  upon  and  kindly  spoken  to,  and  quietly 
to  enjoy  his  own  fortune:  and,  without  doubt,  no  man 
in  his  nature  more  abhorred  rebellion  than  he  did,  nor 
could  he  have  been  led  into  it  by  any  open  or  transparent 
temptation,  but  by  a  thoiuand  disguises  and  cozenages. 
His  pride  sujiplied  his  want  of  ambition,  and  he  was 
angry  to  see  any  other  man  more  respected  than  himself, 
because  he  thought  he  deserved  it  more,  and  did  better 
requite  it.  For  he  ^ras  in  his  friendships  just  and 
constant,  and  would  not  have  practised  foully  against 
those  he  took  to  be  enemies.  No  man  had  credit 
Qq  8 
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enough  with  him  to  corrupt  him  in  point  of  loyalty 
to  the  king  whilst  he  thought  himself  viae  enough  to 
know  what  treason  was.  But  the  new  doctrine,  and 
distinction  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  king's  power  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  and  the  new  notions  of  ordinances, 
were  too  hard  for  him,  and  did  really  intoxicate  his 
understanding,  and  made  him  quit  his  own,  to  follow 
theirs,  who,  he  thought,  wished  as  well,  and  judged 
better  tlmn  himself.  His  ranity  disposed  him  to  be 
his  eacfUence ;  oud  his  weakness,  to  believe  that  he 
should  be  the  general  in  the  houses  as  well  as  in  the 
field,  and  be  able  to  govern  their  counsels  and  restrain 
their  passions  as  well  as  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  that 
by  this  means  he  should  become  the  preserver,  and  not 
the  destroyer,  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  And  with  this 
ill-grounded  confidence  he  launched  out  into  that  sea 
where  he  met  with  nothing  but  rocks  and  shelves,  and 
from  whence  he  could  never  discover  any  safe  port  to 
harbour  in. 
403  The  earl  of  Salisbury  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  court, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  descent  from  a  &ther  and  a 
grandfather  who  had  been  very  wise  men,  and  great 
ministers  of  state  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom ;  whose 
wisdom  and  virtues  died  with  them,  and  their  children 
only  inherited  their  titles.  He  had  been  admitted  of  the 
council  to  king  James ;  from  which  time  he  continued 
so  obsequious  to  the  court,  that  he  never  failed  in  over- 
acting all  that  he  was  required  to  do.  No  act  of  power 
vras  ever  proposed  which  he  did  not  advance,  and  execute 
his  part  with  the  utmost  rigour.  No  man  so  great  a 
tyrant  in  his  country,  or  was  less  swayed  by  any  motives 
of  justice  or  honour.  He  was  a  man  of  no  words,  except 
in  hunting  and  hawking,  in  which  he  only  knew  how  to 
behave  himself.  In  matters  of  state  and  council  he 
always  concurred  io  what  was  proposed  for  the  king, 
and  cancelled  and  repaired  all  those  transgressions  by 
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concurring  In  all  that  was  proposed  againet  him  as  soon 
as  any  such  propositione  were  made.  Yet  when  the  king 
went  to  York,  he  likewise  attended  upon  his  miyesty ; 
and  at  that  distance  seemed  to  have  recovered  some 
courage,  and  concurred  in  all  counsels  which  were  taken 
to  undeceive  the  people,  and  to  make  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament  odious  to  all  the  world.  But  on  a  sudden 
he  caused  his  horses  to  attend  him  out  of  the  town,  and 
having  placed  fresh  ones  at  a  distance,  he  fled  back  to 
London,  with  the  expedition  such  men  use  when  they 
are  most  afraid  ;  and  never  after  denied  to  do  any  thing 
that  was  required  of  him ;  and  when  the  war  was  ended, 
and  Cromwell  had  put  down  the  house  of  peers,  he  got 
himself  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  sat  with  them  as  of  their  own  body,  and  ttos  esteemed 
accordingly.  In  a  word,  he  became  so  despicable  to  all 
men,  that  he  will  liardly  ever  enjoy  the  ease  which  Seneca 
bequeathed  to  him ;  Jlic  egregiis  majoribtts  ortus  est, 
gualitcuTtgue  est,  svh  umbra  sttorum  laieat;  ut  hca  sordtda 
repercussa  sole  Ulustrantur,  ita  inertes  mt^orum  suorum 
luce  resplendeant 
404  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  of  the  king's  counfil  too,  but 
was  not  wondered  at  for  leaving  the  king,  whom  he  had 
never  served ;  nor  did  he  look  upon  himself  as  obliged 
by  that  honour,  which  he  knew  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  crowd  of  those  whom  his  mtyesty  had  no 
esteem  of,  or  ever  purposed  to  trust;  so  his  business 
was  to  join  with  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  companionable  wit  and 
conversation;  of  an  universal  jollity ;  and  such  a  license 
in  his  words  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  of  less  virtue 
could  not  be  found  out :  so  that  a  man  might  reason- 
ably have  believed,  that  a  man  so  qualified  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  over- 
throw of  a  nation  and  kingdom.  But  with  all  these 
faults,  he  had  great  authority  and  credit  with  that  people 
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who  ID  the  beginning  of  the  troublea  did  all  the  niischfef ; 
and  by  opening  his  doors,  and  malting  his  house  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  silenced  ministers  in  the  time  when 
there  was  authority  to  silence  them,  and  spending  a  good 
part  of  his  estate,  of  which  he  was  very  prodigal,  upon 
them,  and  by  being  present  with  them  at  their  devotions, 
and  making  himself  merry  with  them,  and  at  them,  which 
they  dispensed  with,  he  became  the  head  of  that  party  ; 
and  got  the  style  of  a  godly  man.  When  the  king 
revoked  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  commission  of  ad- 
miral, he  presently  accepted  the  office  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  never  quitted  their  service ;  and  when  Crom- 
well disbanded  that  parliament,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
protecticm  of  the  protector ;  married  his  heir  to  his  daugh- 
ter; and  lived  in  so  entire  a  confidence  and  friendship 
with  him,  that  when  he  died  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
exceedingly  lamented  by  him ;  and  left  his  estate,  which 
before  was  subject  to  a  vast  debt,  more  improved  and 
repaired  than  any  man  who  trafficked  in  that  desperate 
commodity  of  rebellion, 
^og  The  earl  of  Holland  had  grown  up  under  the  shadow 
of  the  court,  and  had  been  too  long  a  counsellor  before, 
and  contributed  too  much  to  the  counsels  which  had 
most  prejudiced  the  crown,  to  decline  waiting  upon  it 
when  it  needed  attendance.  But  he  chose  to  stay  with 
the  parliament ;  and  there  hath  been  enough  said  of  him 
before,  and  more  must  be  said  hereafter.  And  therefore 
it  shall  suffice  now  to  say,  that  there  was  a  very  froward 
fate  attended  all  or  most  of  the  posterity  of  that  bed, 
from  whence  he  and  his  brother  of  Warwick  had  their 
original ;  though  he,  and  some  others  amongst  them,  had 
many  very  good  parts  and  excellent  endowments. 


466 


The  earl  of  Manchester,  of  the  whole  cabal,  was  in  a 
thousand  respects  most  unfit  for  the  company  he  kept. 
He  was  of  a  gentle  and  a  generous  nature ;  civilly  bred ; 
had  reverence  and  afTection  for  the  person  of  the  king. 
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upon  whom  he  had  attended  in  Spain ;  loved  his  coiint37 
Trith  too  unskilful  a  tenderness ;  and  was  of  so  excellent 
a  temper  and  disposition,  that  the  barbarous  times,  and 
the  rough  parts  he  was  forced  to  act  in  them,  did  not 
wipe  out  or  much  de&ce  those  marks :  insomuch  as  he 
was  never  guilty  of  any  rudeness  towards  those  he  was 
obliged  to  oppress,  but  performed  always  as  goiod  offices 
towards  his  old  friends,  and  all  other  persons,  as  the 
iniquity  of  the  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment 
he  was  in,  would  permit  him  to  do ;  which  kind  of  hu- 
manity could  be  imputed  to  very  few. 
vn  And  be  was  at  last  dismissed,  and  removed  from  any 
trust,  for  no  oth^  reason,  but  because  he  tras  not  wicked 
enough.  He  married  first  into  the  family  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  by  bis  favour  and  interest  was 
called  to  the  house  of  peers  in  the  life  of  his  fether,  and 
made  barou  of  Kimbolton,  though  he  was  commonly 
treated  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  lord  Mandevile ; 
and  was  as  mnch  addicted  to  the  service  of  the  court  as 
he  ought  to  be.  But  the  death  of  his  lady  and  the 
murder  of  that  great  favourite,  bis  second  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  very  narrow 
and  restrained  maintenance  which  he  received  from  his 
&ther,  and  which  would  in  no  degree  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  court,  forced  him  too  soon  to  retire  to  a  country  life, 
and  totally  to  abandon  both  the  court  and  London ;  whi- 
ther he  came  very  seldom  in  many  years.  And  in  this 
retirement,  the  discountenance  which  his  father  under- 
went at  court,  the  conversation  of  that  family  into  which 
he  was  now  married,  the  bewitching  popularity  which 
flowed  upon  him  with  a  wonderful  torrent,  with  the  want 
of  those  guards  which  a  good  education  should  have 
supplied  him  with,  by  the  clear  notion  of  the  foundation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  government,  made 
a  great  impression  upon  his  understanding,  (for  his  nature 
was  never  corrupted,  but  remained  still  in  its  integrity,) 
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and  made  him  believe  that  the  court  was  inclined  to  hnrt 
and  even  to  destroy  the  country;  and  irom  partienlar 
instances  to  make  general  and  dangerous  conclnsions. 
They  who  had  been  always  enemies  to  the  church  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  lessen  his  reverence  for  it,  and  having 
not  been  well  instructed  to  defend  it,  he  yielded  too 
easily  to 'those  who  confidently  assaulted  it ;  and  thought 
it  had  great  errors  which  were  necessary  to  be  reformed ; 
and  [that]  all  means  are  lawful  to  compass  that  which  is 
necessary.  Whereas  the  true  logic  is,  that  the  thing 
desired  is  not  necessary  if  the  ways  are  unlawful  which 
are  proposed  to  bring  it  to  pass.  No  man  was  courted 
with  more  application  by  persons  of  all  conditions  and 
qualities ;  and  his  person  was  not  less  acceptable  to  those 
of  steady  and  uncomipted  principles  than  to  those  of  de- 
praved inclinations.  And  in  the  end,  even  his  piety  ad- 
ministered some  excuse  to  him ;  for  his  father's  infirmities 
and  transgressions  had  so  f^  exposed  him  to  the  inqui- 
ntion  of  justice,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  procure 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  those  who  were  strong 
enough  to  violate  justice  itself;  and  so  he  adhered  to 
those  who  were  best  able  to  defend  his  father's  honour, 
and  thereby  to  secure  his  own  fortune ;  and  concurred 
with  them  in  their  most  violent  designs,  and  gave  repu- 
tation to  them.  And  the  court  as  unskilfully  took  an 
occasion  too  soon  to  make  him  desperate  by  accusing 
him  of  high  treason,  when  (though  he  might  be  guilty 
enough)  he  was  without  doubt,  in  bis  intentions  at  least, 
as  innocent  as  any  of  the  leading  men, 
40B  And  it  is  some  evidence  that  God  Almighty  saw  his 
heart  was  not  so  malicious  as  the  rest,  that  he  preserved 
him  to  the  end  of  the  confusion ;  when  he  appeared  as 
glad  of  the  king's  restoration,  and  had  heartily  wished  it 
long  before,  and  very  few  who  had  a  hand  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  rebellion  gave  so  manifest  tokens  of 
repentance  as  he  did  ;  and  having  for  many  years  under- 
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gone  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Cromwell,  as  one  who 
abominated  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  all  the  barbarous 
proceediogB  against  the  ItTes  of  men  in  cold  blood ;  the 
king  upon  his  return  received  him  into  grace  and  favour, 
which  he  never  forfeited  by  any  undutiful  behaviour, 
409  The  last  of  those  counsellors  which  were  made  after 
the  faction  prevailed  in  parliament,  who  were  all  made 
to  advance  an  accommodation,  and  who  adhered  to  the 
parliament,  was  the  lord  Say;  a  man  who  had  the 
deepest  hand  in  the  original  contrivance  of  all  the 
calamities  which  befell  [this]  unhappy  kingdom,  though 
he  had  not  the  least  thought  of  dissolving  the  monarchy, 
and  less  of  levelling  the  ranks  and  distinctions  of  men. 
For  no  mau  valued  himself  more  upon  his  title,  or  had 
more  ambition  to  make  it  greater,  and  to  raise  his  for- 
tune, which  was  but  moderate  for  his  title.  He  was  of 
a  proud,  morose,  and  sullen  nature ;  conversed  much 
with  books,  having  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  (though 
nobly  bom)  a  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford;  to 
which  he  claimed  a  right  by  the  alliance  he  pretended 
to  have  from  William  of  Wickham,  the  founder ; 
which  he  made  good  by  such  an  unreasonable  pedi- 
gree, through  so  many  hundred  years,  half  the  time 
whereof  extinguishes  all  relation  of  kindred.  However, 
upon  that  pretence,  that  college  hath  been  seldom  with-- 
out  one  of  that  lord's  family.  His  parts  were  not  quick, 
but  so  much  above  those  of  his  own  rank,  that  he  had 
always  great  credit  and  authority  in  parliament ;  and  the 
more,  for  taking  all  opportunities  to  oppose  the  court; 
and  [he]  had  with  his  milk  sucked  in  an  implacable 
malice  against  the  government  of  the  church.  When 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  proposed  to  himself,  after  his 
return  with  the  prince  from  Spain,  to  make  himself 
popular  by  breaking  that  match,  and  to  be  gracious  with 
the  parliament,  as  for  a  short  time  he  was,  he  resolved 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  lord  Say ;  who  was  as 
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solicitous  to  climb  by  that  ladder.  But  the  duke  quickly 
found  him  of  too  imperious  and  pedantical  a  epirit, 
and  to  afiect  too  daogerous  mutations ;  and  BO  cast  him 
oif ;  and  from  that  time  he  gave  over  any  pursuit  in 
court,  and  lived  narrowly  and  sordidly  in  the  country; 
having  conversation  with  very  few,  but  such  who  had 
great  malignity  against  the  church  and  state,  and  fo- 
mented their  inclinations,  and  gave  them  instructions 
how  to  behave  themselves  with  caution,  and  to  do  their 
business  with  most  security ;  and  was  in  truth  the  pilot, 
that  steered  all  those  vessels  which  were  freighted  with 
sedition  to  destroy  the  government. 

410  He  found  always  some  way  to  make  professions  of  duty 
to  the  king,  and  made  several  undertakings  to  do  great 
services,  which  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  good ; 
and  made  hasto  to  possess  himself  of  any  preferment  he 
eould  compass,  whilst  his  friends  were  content  to  attend 
a  more  proper  conjuncture.  So  he  got  the  mastership 
of  the  wards  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  was  as  solicitous  to  be  treasurer  after  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  satis- 
fied his  rancour  in  any  degree  against  the  church,  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  carried  the  prerogative 
as  high  as  ever  it  was.  When  he  thought  there  was 
mischief  enough  done,  he  would  have  stopped  the  cur- 
rent, and  have  diverted  farther  fury ;  but  he  then  found 
he  had  only  authority  and  credit  to  do  hurt ;  none  to 
heal  the  wounds  he  had  given ;  and  fell  into  as  much 
contempt  with  those  whom  he  had  led,  as  he  was  with 
those  whom  he  had  undone. 

4J1  The  last  of  the  counsellors  who  stayed  with  the  par- 
liament was  sir  Henry  Vane ;  who  had  so  much  excuse 
for  it,  that,  being  thrown  out  of  the  court,  he  had  no 
whither  else  to  go ;  and  promised  himself  to  be  much 
made  of  by  them,  for  whose  sakes  only  he  had  brought 
that  infamy  upon   himself.     He  was  of  very  ordinary 
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parts  bj  nature,  and  he  had  not  cultivated  them  at  all 
by  art ;  for  he  waa  illiterate.  But  being  of  a  stirring 
and  boisterouB  disposition,  very  industrious,  and  very 
bold,  he  still  wrought  [himself]  into  some  employment. 
He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  court, 
and  had  undergone  some  severe  mortification,  by  the 
dis&TOur  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  king's  reig^.  But  [the  duke]  was  no  sooner  dead, 
(which  made  it  believed  that  he  had  made  his  peace  in 
his  lifetime,  for  the  king  was  not,  in  a  long  time  after, 
reconciled  to  any  man  who  was  eminently  in  the  duke's 
disfavour,)  but  be  was  again  brought  into  the  court,  and 
made  a  counsellor,  and  controller  of  the  household ; 
which  place  he  became  well,  and  was  fit  for;  and  if 
he  had  never  taken  other  preferment,  be  might  probably 
[have]  continued  a  good  subject.  For  he  had  no  incli- 
nation to  change,  and  in  the  judgment  he  bad,  liked 
the  government  both  of  church  and  state ;  and  only 
desired  to  raise  his  fortune,  which  was  not  great,  and 
which  he  found  many  ways  to  improve.  And  he  was 
wont  to  say,  that  be  never  had  desired  other  prefer- 
ment; and  believed  that  marquis  Hamilton,  (with  whom 
be  had  never  kept  fsiir  quarter,)  when  he  first  proposed 
to  him  to  be  secretary  of  state,  did  it  to  affront  him ; 
well  knowing  bis  want  of  ability  for  the  discbarge  of 
that  office.  But,  without  doubt,  as  the  fatal  preferring 
him  to  that  place  was  of  unspeakable  prejudice  to  the 
king,  BO  his  receiving  it  was  to  bis  own  destruction. 
His  malice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  (who  had  unwisely 
provoked  him,  wantonly,  and  out  of  contempt)  trans- 
ported him  to  all  imaginable  thoughts  of  revenge ;  which 
is  a  guest  that  naturally  disquiets  and  tortures  those  who 
entertain  it  with  all  the  perplexities  they  contrive  for 
others;  and  that  disposed  bim  to  sacrifice  his  honour 
and  faith,  and  his  master's  interest,  that  he  might  ruin 
the  earl,  and  was  buried  himself  in  the  same  ruin ;  for 
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-which  being  Justly  chastised  by  the  king,  and  turned  oat 
of  his  service,  he  was  left  to  his  own  despair ;  and 
though  he  concurred  in  all  the  malicious  designs  against 
the  king  and  against  the  church,  he  grew  into  the  ha- 
tred and  contempt  of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of 
him ;  and  died  a  universal  reproach,  and  not  contemned 
more  by  any  of  his  enemies  than  by  his  own  son ;  who 
had  been  his  principal  conductor  to  destruction. 
13  And  wb  now  pass  to  the  transactions  in  the  treaty 
itsell^  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643. 
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